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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


The pronunciation of the words that form the titles of the articles is indicated m two 
ways 1 st, By re-tmting the word m a different form and according to a simple system of 
transhteration 2 d, By marking the syllable on which the chief accent falls Entries which 
simply have their accentuation marked are Enghsh or foreign words that present little 
difficulty, and m regard to which readers can hardly go far wrong A great many of the 
entnes, however, cannot be treated in this way, but must have their pronunciation repre 
sented by a uniform series of symbols, so that it shall be unmistakable In doing this the 
same letter or combination of letters is made use of to represent the same sounds no matter 
by what letter or letters the sound may be represented in the word whose pronunciation 
IS shown The key to the pronunciation by this means is greatly simplified, the reader 
having only to remember one character for each sound Sounds and letters, it may be 
remarked, are often very different things In the Enghsh language there are over forty 
sounds, while m the English alphabet there are only twenty-six letters to represent them 
Our alphabet is, therefore, very far from being adequate to the duties required of it, and 
still more inadequate to represent the vanous sounds of foreign languages 

The most typical vowel sounds (including diphthongs) are as shown in the following list, 
which gives also the characters that are used in the Cyclopedia to show their pronunciation, 
most of these being distinguished by diacritical marks 


a, as in fate, or in bare 

k, as m alms, Fr <Jme, Ger Bahn=^ of 
Indian names 

a, the same sound short or medium, as in 
Fr bal, Ger Mann 
a, as in fat 
a, as in fall 

a, obscure, as in rural, similar to u in bwt, 
6 in her common in Indian names 
g, as in me =1 in machnie 

0, as in met 
e, as m her 

l, as in p?De, or as ei in Ger mem 

1, as m pm, also used for the short sound 

corresponding to e, as in French and 
Itahan words 


eUy a long sound as in Fr jeilne, = Ger long 
o, as iti Sdhne, Gothe (Goethe) 
eu, corresponding sound short or medium, 
as in Fi pew = Ger o short 
o, as in note, moan 

0, as in not, soft — that is, short or medium 

0, as 111 move, two 
u, as in twbe 

u, as in twb similar to e and also to a 
u, as in ball 

u, as m Sc abwne^Fr as in dH, Ger u 
long as in gn^n, Bilhne 
n, the corresponding short or medium 
sound, as in Fr biit, Ger Mwller 

01, as in oil 

oil, as in pownd, or as au in Ger Haws 


Of the consonants, b, d, f, h, j, k, 1 , m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, z, always have their common 
Enghsh sounds, when used to transliterate foreign words The letter c is not used by itself 
in re wntmg for pronunciation, s or k being respectively used instead The only conson 
antal symbols, therefore, that require explanation are the following — 


ch IS always as in nek 
d, nearly as th in </as=Sp d in Maifnd, &c 
g IB always hard, as m go 
h represents the guttural m Scotch loc^, Ger 
nacA, also other similar gutturals 
n, Fr nasal n as in boa 

r represents both Enghsh ? , and r in foreign words, 
which 18 generally much more strongly tnlled 


s, always as m so 
th, as th in <Ain 
th, as th in thm 

w always consonantal, as in we 
x=ks, which are used instead 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Fr 
Itgne would be re wntten leny) 
zh, as s in plea«ure=Fr j 
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Fire, the Binmltaneoue and vividly per 
ceptible evolution of heat and light dur- 
ing the process of combustion J'he uses 
and dangers of fire, and to some extent the 
means of controlling it, have been generally 
undei stood from a very early period The 
symbolic and superstitious uses of fire are 
numerous, and have been, or are, common 
to all races Anciently fire was legarded 
as one of the four elements of vhich all 
things aie composed, the other thiee being 
air, earth, and leaUr See Combust ton and 
articles following this 

Fire-alarm, an apparatus mechanical, 
electric, and telegraphic, used for detecting 
files, and foi giving instant xneous notice of 
an outbreak Detectors are often placed in 
the different apaitments of a building, which 
ring an alarm when the temperature reaches 
a certain height In large towns a series of 
signal boxes is distributed in different quar 
ters from which an alarm can be immediately 
telegraphed to the fire brigade station 
Fire-annihilator See Extinctear 
Fire-arms, a general name for all sorts of 
guns, rifles, fowling pieces, blunderbusses, 
pistols, &c , which effect their discharge by 
the combustion of gunpowder 
Fire-ball (1) a ball filled with powder or 
other combustibles, intended to be thrown 
among enemies, and to injure by explosion, 
or to set fire to their works (2) a popular 
name applied to a certain class of meteors 
which exhibit themselves as globular masses 
of light moving with great velocity, and not 
unfrequently passing unbroken across the 
sky until lost in the horizon They differ 
from ordinary meteors, probably, more in 
volume and bnlhancy than m any other 
distinctive charactenstic They are not to 
be confounded with another class of meteors 
that explode in their passage, and appear to 
let fall a dull led body (meteorolite) to the 
earth 

TOL IV 


Fire-bote, in old law, an allowance of 
fuel to which a tenant was entitled, fiom 
the estate on which he result d 

Fire-box, the box (generally made of cop 
per) m which the fire in a locomotive engine 
IS placed See Boiler 

Fire-brigades are bodies of bienien oiga 
nized m large towns to work the file engines 
and othci means of saiing propeity fiom 
fire They are under the control of the 
municipal authorities, and are ni iinly sup 
ported by the rates, the London hie l)ngade 
having, in addition, a grant from govern 
ment 

Fire-clay, a compact kind of clay, consist 
ing chiefly of silica ind alumina, capable of 
sustaining intense heat, and used in making 
hie brick J, gas retorts, crucibles, &c I’he 
most highly esteemed fire clay is that of 
Stourbridge, which is used wheiever high 
temperatures have to he resisted Fire clay 
belongs to the coal formation, and always 
foims a stiatum immediately below each 
seam of coal 

Fire-damp, light carburetted hydrogen 
gas or marsh gas (CH^) It is sometimes 
very abundantly evolved in coal mines, and 
18 productive of the most diculful results 
when it explodes, occasioning the death of 
nearly all then at work in the mine It ap 
pears to be generated by the decomposition 
of partially carbonized coal, and when it con 
stitutes more than of the x olume of the 
atmosphere of mines the whole becomes 
highh explosne when fire is brought in con 
tact with it I he safety lamp affoids the 
chief protection against the fatal effects of 
this gas 

Fire-engine, an engine for throwing water 
to extinguish fire and save buildings Fire- 
engmes are a species of force pumps, in 
which the water is subjected to pressure 
sufficient to raise it to the required height 
Those commonly used consist of two force- 


1 



FIRE-ESCAPE FIRE PROOFING 


pumps, which play into a common reservoir winged insect whicli possesses much lumi- 


oontaining in its upper portion (the air- nosity Except th< 

chamber) air compressed by the working of are all coleopterous, 

the engine A tube dips into the water in nearly allied familii 

the reservoir, and to the upper end of this jacks, and Lampyr 

tube is screwed the leather hose through worm belongs Th 

which the water is discharged The piston too little luminositj! 

rods are jointed to a double lever, the ends of firefly, but the j 

of which are connected with two long handles cot n s< a of ( 'anada 

running parallel to the engine on eac h side, fireflies are found 

so that the lever may be woikcd by several gions of the earth 

men at once 'J^he 

ends of the lever 

are thus raised and 

depressed alter 

nately, and one pis | 

ton ascends while | ^ 

the other descends, ^ 1 laid f 

water being thus 1 ^ 

continually forced 

into the reservoir, lijli Hi 4 t j| J Wi I BliW 

except at the in ]|-r|H| | 

stant of the revers siiilL lUI 

mg stroke, and as ‘ t_ [|| c- 

the compressed air « ? 

m the air chamber ^ 

performs the part 

of a reservoir of 

work the discharge 

rxt ^xra4-ar> « Forcmg imiiips 1) ( ommoji r< s( rvoir c Tube attai 

Oi water irom me liom f/ ( air chambtr e ristirns / J 

hose IS very steady attuhment yiivus 
The engine is usu 

ally furnished with a suction pipe which insurance against 1 
IS attached to a water main or the like, a7ice 
and IS thus self feeding Steam fire en Firelock, a mu8l> 
gines now in common use consist essen lock furnished wit 
tially of a pair of single acting suction and means of which fire 
force pumps driven by steam power The discharge it , disti; 
boilers are tubular, of sufficient capacity to matchlock, which 
work the pumps 50(1 strokes per minute Fire of London, 


nosity Except the lantern fly, the fiieflies 
are all coleopterous, and are members of two 
nearly allied families, the Elateridae or skip 
jacks, and Lampyridaj, to which the glow- 
worm belongs The lintish glow worm has 
too little luminosity to entitle it to the name 
of firefly, but the LmripyrtH italica^ and L 
cotusio of Canada are allied to it True 
fireflies are found only in the warmer re 
gions of the earth The hlatir or ]*ifro 
ph6r>(‘^ 7ioctilucus 
of South America 
and the West In 
s dies 18 one of the 

most brilliant, giv- 

mg out Its light 

aid f 

tubeicles on the 
^ thorax Their light 
Wi I Blitf powerful that 

-r|H| j II ill III ■ small punt may be 

read by it, and m 
‘■‘■ijppfi j g _ Hay ti they are used 

I f to give light for 

domestic purposes, 
'' ^ eight or teii con- 

'' " fined 111 a phial 

re engine emitting sufficient 


a Forcing 1 lumps /> ( ommon r< s( rvoir c Tube attaf bed iirr-Uf 4.^, a 

to liost a ( ompiessed air cluimbtr e ristirns / Jlose ngni. to enaoie a 
attuhment y I ivcis person to Wllte 

Fire Insurance, 

% suction pipe which insurance against loss by hre See lamr 
;er mam or the like, a7ice 

mg Steam fire en Firelock, a musket or other gun, with a 
in use consist essen lock furnished with a flint and steel, by 
jle acting suction and means of which fire is produced in order to 
y steam power The discharge it , distinguished from the old 
sufhcient capacity to matchlock, which was fired with a m itch 
strokes per minute Fire of London, The Greai, broke out 


Steam fire engines will throw a jet of water m a house near London Bridge 2d Sept 


from a no/zle inch in diameter to a height 
of 130 feet, the volume of water ejected 
being about 400 gallons per minute 

Fire-escape, a contrivance for enabling 
persons to escape from the upper part of a 


1666, and raged for several days I wo 
thirds of London was destroyed — eighty 
nine churches and moie than 13,000 dwell 
mg houses The monument erected by Wren 
at h ish Street Hill commemorates the great 


building when on fire It is composed of an fire, and at one time bore an inscription attri 


ariangement of long ladders, capable of be 
mg drawn out after the manner of a tele 


butmg the fire to the Popish faction 
Fire Ordeal See Ordeal 


scope, and mounted on wheels for easier 
transport from place to place Under the 
whole length of the lower or mam ladder is 
a kind of trough made of stout sail cloth, 
protected by an outer trough of copper wire 
net This trough is used for lowering people 
from a burning house who are unable from 
fear or other causes to descend the ladder 
Firefly, a name indefinitely given to any 


Fire-proofing Various plans have been 
adopted for rendering houses, or an apart- 
ment in a house, fireproof, as by construct- 
ing them entirely of brick or stone, and em- 
ploying iron doors, ties, and lintels, stone 
staircases and landings In the case of 
textile fabrics, as cotton, linen, &c , satura- 
tion with vanous salts, as borax, which leave 
their crystals m the substance of the fabrics, 
2 
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18 the means adopted for rendering them 
mconibustible Wood ib beat piotected by 
silicate of soda, which, on the application of 
strong heat, fuses into a glass, and this, en 
veloping not only the outside but also the 
internal fibres of the wood, shields it from 
contact with the oxygen of the an Fire 
proof safes are generally constructed with 
double walls of stout iron, having a space 
between the walls filled with some sub 
stance which is a very bad conductor of heat 
Fire-raismg, in Scotch law, is the same 
avS aison m English law Tn Scotland it is 
a capital crime m some cases, but capital 
punishment is not now inflicted See Arson 
Fire-ships are generally old vessels filled 
with combustibles, and fitted with giapplmg 
irons, to hook enemies ships and set them 
on fire This ancient device has been fre 
quently tried in model n warfare, though it 
can never be of much effect when employed 
against modern ships 
Fire-works, prepar itions in various shapes 
of gunpowder, charcoal, sulphur, saltpetre, 
filings of iron, Ac , used for display at times 
of public rejoicing, Ac They may be divided 
into simple hind pieces, such as squibs, 
crackers, rockets, Roman candles, Ac , ind 
arranged ‘pieces, which aie contrived with 
much skill and ingenuity to represent, when 
Ignited, various devices and pictures 

Fire-worship, the worship of fire, the 
highest type of which woiship is seen m the 
adoration of the sun, not only as the most 
glorious visible object in the uniierse, but 
also as the souice of light and heat In the 
early religion of India the sun appears in 
the form of the god Agni (a name akin to 
Lat lyms, fiie), what was first regarded as 
a mere abstract influence or a phenomenon, 
m time being regarded as a sentient indivi- 
dual Thus m the Vedic hymns Agni is the 
god of fire, corresponding to the Greek He 
phsestos (Vulcan) In the East the worship 
of the element of fire was practised by the 
ancient Persians or Magians, and is con 
tiiiued by the modern Parsees The estab- 
lishment of this species of idolatry among 
the Persians is ascribed to Zoroaster, who 
taught his disciples that in the sun and m 
the sacred fires of their temples God more 
especially dwelt, and that therefore divine 
homage was to be paid to these 
Firishta See Fen shta 
Firkin, a British measure of capacity, 
being the fourth part of a barrel, or equal 
to 7^ imperial gallons, or 2538 cubic inches 
It IS now legally abolished 
8 


Fir'lot, a dry measure used in Scotland, 
but now legally abolished, the fourth pait 
of a boll 

Firm, a partnership or association of two 
or more persons for tarrying on a business, 
a commercial house, or the name or title 
under which a company transact business 
— Long Firm^ a term given to that class of 
swindlers who obtain goods by pretending 
to be in business in a certain place, and 
ordering goods to be sent to them, generally 
from persons at a distance, without any m 
tention of payment When they have ob 
tamed all they can m this way they de- 
camp, to leappear elsewhere undti a different 
namt A pci son practising this system is 
said to be a member of the Long J^irm 
Fir'mament, the vault of heaven The 
Hebrew word raLia, which is so rendered 
in Scripture, conveys chiefly the idea of ex 
pansion, although that of solidity is also 
suggested, mismucli as the root significa 
tion of the \\ ord is that which is expanded 
by beating out The English fi'imamcnt is 
adopted from the L<itin in amen turn, which 

IS the ecjuivalent of the (Ireek stercoma 
{sUreos^ him, solid), by which the writers 
of the Septuaglnt rendered rakm 

Fir man { Pei ft i imhi), a deciee, ordei, oi 
giant of an ( )iiental sovereign, as of Tuikt y, 
issued foi various special purposes, for in 
stance to ensure a traveller protection and 
assistance It ditfeis fiom a flatlt Shtrij 
in so far as it may b( signed by any minis 
ter, whereas the Hatti Sheiif is approved by 
the Sultan himself with his special mark, 
and 18 therefoie supposed to be irrevocable 
Fim, the more oi less completed mass 
of snow which furnishes the material fiom 
which glaciers are formed, called also m 
Firol'idse, a family of gasteiopodous mol 
luscs, belonging to the older Nucleobran 
chiata or Heteiopoda The members of the 
typical genus Firola are veiy common in 
tropic il seas and in the Mediterianean, but 
are so transparent that sometimes they can 
scarcely be seen They swim with their 
foot upwards They have no shell The 
individualsof Cai inana, anothc r genus, have 
a small delicate shell inclf)Sing the gills 
Firozdbad^ town and mumcqiality m 
Agi i distiict, in tht Ihiittd Ihovmces of 
India, head ijuartcrs of a tahsil of the same 
name, 24 miles E of Agra It contains 
numerous rums of handsome buildings, la 
a station on the E Indian Railway, 817 
miles from Calcutta Pop 16,023 Pop of 
tahsil or revenue district, 108,521, 



FIROZPUR FISH HAWK 


Firozpur', a thnving commercial town, 
Punjab, India, capital of a district of the 
same name The arsenal is the largest in 
the Punjab Pop , including the mihtary 
cantonments, 2 miles s of the city, 50,437 
The district forms the south western por 
tion of the Jalandhar division Aiea, 4302 
sq m , pop 886,676 -Firozpur is also the 
name of a town in Gurgaon district, Pun 
jab Pop 6878 

Firozshah', a battle field in Firo/pur dis 
trict, Punjab, the scene of the defeat of the 
strongly intrenched Sikh army by the Bn 
tish forces under Sir Hugh Gough and Sir 
Henry Hardinge, 21st Dec 1845 
Firat-fruits, in the Church of England, 
the income of every spintual benefice for the 
first year, paid onginally to the crown, but 
now to a board, which applies the money so 
obtained to the supplementing of the in 
comes of small benefices See Annates 
Firth, Friih, an estuary, a term applied 
m Scotland to arms of the sea, such as the 
Firth of Clyde, of 1 ay, and of Forth, &c 
It 18 the same word as the Norwegian fjord 
Fischart (fish'irt), Johann, German 
satirist, born between 1545 and 1550, died 
in 1 589 His wntings are mostly satirical, 
partly in prose, partly in verse, partly of 
both mixed together, and have the most 
whimsical titles As a satirist he is the 
most unrestrained of his age, the papal 
dignity, and the lives of the priesthood and 
Jesuits, astrological superstition, scholastic 
pedantry, &c, being among his favourite 
subjects of attack His most celebrated 
works are a rifaccimento of the ( largantua 
of Rabelais, Das gluckhafft Schitf von Zurich 
(The Lucky Ship of Zuiich), and about fifty 
others 

Fish See Ichthyology 
Fish Culture See Pisciculture 
Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester, was 
born in 1459, at Beverley, in Yoikshire, and 
graduated M A at Cambridge in 1491 In 
1501 he received the degree of 1) D , and 
was made chancellor of the university In 
1504 he was promoted to the see of Roches 
ter He opposed Henry VIII ’s divorce, 
listened to the pretended prophecies of 
Elizabeth Barton, the Maid of Kent, op 
posed the royal supremacy, and was im 
prisoned in 1 534 and attainted His appoint- 
ment as cardinal by Paul III led to his 
execution after trial by a special commis 
Sion, 1535 

Fishenes, a term which includes all the 
ludustnes concerned m the capture of the 


inhabitants of fresh and salt water for food 
and other economic purposes It is thus 
applied to the procuring not only of fish pro 
per, but also of other animals and products 
found m the sea, such as sponges, corals, 
pearls, shell fish, turtles, whales, seals, &c 
The most important of fresh water fisheries 
IS that of salmon, which is prosecuted with 
draw nets, stake nets, and by sportsmen with 
fly books Trout, eel, pike, and perch are 
among the other important fiesh water 
fishes Sea fishenes, including the herring, 
cod, haddock, and othei fishes, are pro 
secuted in a variety of ways Hand line 
and long line fishing are worked more or 
less all round the British coasts Of nets 
the chief varieties are trawls, drift nets, 
seines, bag nets, and trammel or set nets 
Fisheries have generally been considered 
so important an object of national wealth 
that government have been careful to pro 
tect and encourage them in various ways 
The nght to various fisheries has often 
been a matter of international disputes, 
negotiations, and treaties (See Canada ) 
Fishenes belonging to particular govern 
ments, especially inland fisheries in lakes 
and nvers, are also frequently protected 
by laws relating to the mode of capture, 
&c, which vary with the particular cir 
cumstances The countries whose fishing in 
dustnes produce the mosV valuable returns 
are Great Bntain, British North America, 
and the U States The total value of the 
Bntish sea fisheries at present leaches about 
£9,000,000 per annum, the chief yield being 
from herring, haddock, and cod The Cana 
dian fisheries with those of Newfoundland 
are probably nearly as great , those of the 
U States are said to be greater in value 
The banks of Newfoundland are one of the 
richest fishing grounds in the world, and are 
largely frequented by French fishermen 
The German Ocean also yields a very iicli 
harvest to the fishermen of all the surround 
mg coasts, especially in herring, cod, had 
dock, flat fish, &c A large number of steam 
trawling vessels now ply their vocation on 
the British coasts, and numerous steam 
carrying vessels are also employed to con 
vey the fish to shoie after they have been 
caught by the fishing smacks that them 
selves keep the sea for weeks on end 
Fishes See Ichthyology 
Fish-glue, a coarse species of isinglass 
Fish-hawk, a name given in Amenca to 
the osprey or fishing-eagle {Pandton hal%a4 
tus) See Osprey 
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Fish-hook, a curved, barbed, and pointed 
steel wire used for catching fish Redditch 
in Worcestershire and Limenck are the chief 
Bntish seats of the fish hook manufacture 
The Limerick hook, which has the greatest 
reputation, has a barb that is forged solid, 
and then filed into the proper shape, W'hile 
ordinary hooks have a barb that is raised 
by cutting into the wire Hook making 
machines are now common, especially in 
the U States, where the wire is run into 
the machine, and on the other side the 
h(X)k drops out completed, with the excep 
tion that it must be tempered and coloured 
Fishing See Fisheries and Anglinq 
Fishmg-frog See Angler 
Fishmg-rod, a long slender rod, usually 
made in jointed sections, to which the line 
IS fastened in angling See Anghnq 
Fish-jomt, a splice or joining, as in rail 
ways, where two rails end to end are fas 
tened together by flat pieces of iron {fish 
plates) placed on each side of the rails, and 
fastened by screw nuts and bolts (iish 
holts) 

Fish-louse, a name for several cnista 
ceans of the order Ichth} opbthii a, parasitic 
on fishes Some are common on many of 
the British sea fishes Aiqulus foliaceus is 
found on fresh water fishes, and even on 
tadpoles Sickly fishes often become the 
Mctims of multitudes of these creatures, oi 
the sickness is induced by the numbers 
which attack them 

Fission, in physiol , reproduction by divi 
Sion of one animal of low type into two, each 
of these, again, dividing into two others, and 
so on The products of the division of the 
body of the primitive organism may either 
remain undetached, when they will give rise 
to a composite structure (as in many corals), 
or they may be thrown off and live an mde 
pendent existence (as in some (►f the Hy 
dro/oa) 

Fissirostres ( ros'trCz), a tribe of the In- 
sessores or perching birds, distinguished by 
having a very wide gape, extending beneath 
the eyes It comprehends the night jars or 
goatsuckers, whip poor will, swallows, swifts, 
martins, &c But in modern classification 
this division is often disregarded 
Fissureriidae, the keyhole limpets, a family 
of g isteropodous molluscs resembling the 
limpets in appearance and habits, but differ- 
ing considerably in stiucture The animal 
IP generally too large for the shell, so that 
in the typical genus Fissuiella the shell 
appears as if it were rudimentary The spe- 
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cies are widely distributed, many are Bnt 
isb, and many fossil 

Fis'tula, in surg a channel open at both 
ends excavated between an internal part 
and the skin surface, showing no tendency 
to heal, and generally ansing from abscesses 
It occurs most frequently at some outlet 
of the body, as the urinary passages and 
anus 

Fistula'na, a genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes characterized by the elongation of the 

I s 
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1 Diurna Huid foot, anil l>ill of a swallow, 2 Noc 
tuma Jliad foot and bill uf a fcoatsucktr 

facial bones into a long fistula or tube at 
the extremity of which the mouth opens 
A notable species is the tobacco pipe fish 
Fistuh'na, a genus of lungi, allied to 
Boletus^ found on old oak, walnut, and 
chestnut trees, as also on ash and beech, it 
18 much esteemed m some parts of Europe 
as an article of food When grilled it is 
scarcely to be distinguished from broiled 
meat 

Fit, a sudden and violent attack of dis 
order, in which the body is often convulsed, 
and sometimes the person is unconscious, as, 
a fit of apoplexy oi ejulepsy 
Fitch bee Fitifut 

Fitchburg, an American city, Worcester 
county. Mass , 40 miles h w of Boston, has 
manufactures of paper, machinery, woollen 
goods, &c Pop 31,5dl 

Fitchet, or Fiicn, the fur of the polecat 
It has a yellow ground, with long, soft, black 
shining hairs on its surface, which are ex- 
clusively used for artists’ brushea The fur 
18 not in great request as it emits an un 
pleasant odour which is difficult to dissipate 
bee Polecat 

Fitz, the old French word for fils^ son, 
used as a prefix in certain surnames, as 
Fitegerald, F<t 2 herbert, Fi^smaunce, Ftiz 
william, especially m the surnames of the 
illegitimate sons of kings or pnnees of the 
blo^, &c , as, Fiteroy, Fiteclarence 
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Fitzgerald (tits jer'ald), Family oi-, an 
Iiish family descended from William, Cas 
tellan of Windsor m the Conqueror’s reign 
Two branches of this house, the Earls of 
Desmond and Kildare, were for long the 
practical rulers of the Enghsh part of Ire 
land The Kildare branch is still i epresented 
by the ducal house of Leinster 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, born near 
Dublin 1763, died 1798 He was a younger 
son of the Duke of Leinster, and man led 
Pamela, the reputed daughtei of the Duke 
of Orleans (^Jgalit(^) and Mdme de (lenlis 
In 1796 he joined the IFnited Irishmen, and 
plotted for a French invasion of Ireland, 
was betrayed by a spy, and arresttd He 
stabbed two of the officers sent to take him, 
but was disabled by a pistol shot, which 
caused his death before he could be brought 
to trial 

Fitzgerald, Lord 'I’hom^s, known as 
‘ silken Thomas, ’ born about 1^13, died 1 ^>36 
He was vice deputy for his father, the ninth 
earl of Kiltlare, on whose ariest by Henry 
VIII Lord Thomas raised a formidable 
revolt m Ireland, which was ultimately put 
down by Skefhngton, and Lord Idiomas 
and his five uncles were hanged at 'j'yburn 

Fitzroy', lloBkRi, English a<hniial and 
meteorologist, born 1805, died by his own 
hand 18b5 He entered the navy m 1819, 
and from 1828 to 1836 was employed in hy 
drographical surveys, and in forming a chain 
of meridional distances round the globt 
On his leturn he publislu d Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyages of the Adventure iiid 
Beagle In 1854 he became superintendent 
of the meteorological department of the 
Board of Trade In 1857 he was promoted 
to the rank of rear admiral, and in 1 86 > to 
that of vice admiral He acquired great 
popularity with the public for the system 
of storm warnings which he established 

Flume (fi o'me),a seaport town of Austro 
Hungary, and a free town of the Hungarian 
kingdom, picturesquely situated on the Gulf 
of Quarnero, in the N % extremity of the 
Adnatic It has some good streets and 
buildings (including a cathedral), and its 
industries embrace paper, tobacco, ma 
chinery, chemicals, petroleum, metal goods, 
hqueurs, &c Large sums have recently been 
spent by the Hungarian government on the 
improvement of its harbour accommodation, 
and it is now a place of large trade Pop 
38,139 

Five Forks, a locality in Dinwiddie 
county, Virginia, the scene of an impor- 


tant battle fought Ist April, 1865, one week 
before the close of the civil war After 
heavy fighting the Confederates were com 
pletely defeated 

Five Mile Act, an act of (’harles II 
(1665) forbidding nonconformist clergymen 
who refused to take the oath of non lesis 
tance, and swear to attempt no alteration 
of the constitution m church or state, to 
come within five miles of any corporate 
town where they had pieachcd since the 
Act of Oblivion They were also prevented 
from keeping schools The act was le 
pealed in 1688 

Fives, a kind of game with a ball, origi 
nally called hand tennis, played on a level 
piece of ground with a smooth wall, against 
which the ball is struck after its first re 
bound from the ground so named probably 
fiom its being usuall;y played with five on 
each side, although others give different 
explanations, as that it is so called because 
the ball is struck with the hand or Jive 
fingers 

Fixed Air, the old name foi carbonic acid 

Fixed Alkalies, potash, soda, lithia, and 
oxides of the rart metals rubidium and cas 
Slum, so named in contradistinction to am 
monia, which is termed volatile alkali 

Fixed Oils See r>?/s 

Fixed Stars, those stars which appeal to 
remain always at the same distance fiom 
each othei vnd in the same lelative posi 
tion The name compieheuds, there tore, all 
the heavenly bodies, with the exception of 
the planets, with their moons, and the 
comets See Sta / s 

Fixtures, in law, are accessories annexed 
to houses or lands, which by tlie fict of 
their being so annexed become a pai t of the 
real property and jiass to the freeholder, 
not being removable at will by the tenant 
or occu[)ier of the propcity I’ln gcncial 
rule of law is that whatcMi his been 
afiixed to the premises oi put into the land 
by a tenant during his ociupincy cannot 
be removed without the landloul s consent 
Large exceptions aie made to this lulc in 
favour of the tenant, covering genci illy fix 
tures for trade, for agricultui il purposes, 
and for ornament oi convenience, but the 
removal must not injuie the land oi build- 
ings of the landlord 

Flag, a piece of cloth on which certain 
figures or devices arc painted, impressed, or 
wrought, borne on a staff or pole, and usu- 
ally employed to distinguish one company, 
party, or nationality from another In the 
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army a flag is a banner by which one regi- 
ment IS distinguished from another Flags 
borne on the masts of vessels not only desig 
nate the country to which they belong, but 
also are made to denote the quality of the 
otiicer by whom a ship is commanded Thus 
in the British navy an admiral’s flag is dis 
played at the maintop gallant mast head a 
vice admiral’s at the foretop gallant mast 
head, and a rear admiral s at the mizzen top 
gallant mast head In the navy the supreme 
flag of Great Biitain is the royal standard, 
which is only to be hoisted when the soveieign 
or one of the roy il family is on board the 
vessel All British ships of war in commis 
siou carry the white ensign, that is a white 
flag divided into four quarters by the led 
cross of St George and having the union 
flag (or union ‘jack as it is popularly called) 
in the upper corner next the staff British 
merchant ships are entitled to carry a red 
flag with the union in tlie cointr I’he 
union 18 the flag commonly used on shoie 
as the national ensign To lower or Hfrd( 
the flag 18 to pull it down, or take it in, out 
of respect or submission to supeiiors ‘Jo 
lower or strike the flag in an engagement is 
a sign of yielding A sign of mourning is 
to hoist the flags at a half or two thirds of 
the height of the masts, if on land at half 
the height of the staff Besides the use of 
flags as distinguishing emblems, a very im 
poitint use of them at sea, both by national 
and mcicantile navies, is as signals according 
to an arranged code 

Flag, a popular name for many endo 
genous plants with swoid shaped leaves, 
mostly growing m moist situations, but 
sometimes particularly appropriated to /r/s 
P<ieudac6ru% nat order Iridaceae , also 
termed Floivcr de lis or Bloutr d( luce It 
has sword shaped leaves and yellow flowers, 
grows in marshy places and by the sides of 
streams and lakes ‘Jlie stout creeping root 
stock has been recommended for alleviating 
the toothache, and is used for dyeing black 
in the Hebrides The leaves make excellent 
thatch, and are also employed for making 
bottoms to chairs 

Flagellants (flaj'el ants, fiaqeUarCy 
to lash 01 scourge), the name of a sect m the 
Idth century who maintained that flagella 
tion was of ec^ual virtue with baptism and 
other sacraments They walked in proces 
sion with shoulders bare, and whipped them 
selves till the blood ran down then bodies, 
to obtain the mercy of God and appease his 
wrath against the vices of the age Hamer, 
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a hermit of Perugia, is said to have been its 
founder in 1260 He soon found followers 
m nearly all parts of Italy Their number 
soon amounted to 10,000, who went about, 
led by priests bearing bannera and t losses 
They went in thousands from country to 
country, begging alms, and for centuries 
they formed a sort of intermittent ordei (ff 
fanatics, frequently reappearing here and 
there in times of extraordinary declension 
or distress 

Flageolet (flaj'o let), a small wind instru 
nient of music, played by means of a mouth 
piece The tone produced is similar to that 
of the piccolo, but is softer in quality, and 
the range is two octaves The double flageo 
let consists of two instruments united by one 
mouthpiece, and pi oducing douldc notes The 
n&mQ jlaqioUt tot^cs is given to those har 
monic tones on the violin, violoncello, and 
othei stringed instruments, producerl by the 
huger lightly touching the stung on the 
ex let pait which geiieiates the harmony, 
and not by pressing the string down to the 
huger board 

Flag-officer, in tin British navy, a gene»*al 
distinguishing title foi an admiral, vice ad- 
minl, and reai admiral, who havt the light 
to carry flags indicating their lank at the 
mast head 

Flag of the Prophet, the SanjaL dicrif, 
or 8 icrcd flag of the Mohammedans It was 
originally composed of the tuiban of the 
Koreish captured by Mohammed, but the 
black curtain that hung in front of the 
door of Ayesha, one of Mohammed s wives, 
wis iftcrwards substituted It is prcseived 
in the seraglio at (’onstantmople The caie 
fully guarded banner unfolded at the com 
mencement of a w ii is not the real sacred 
flag, though it 18 commonly believed to be so 

Flag-ship, a ship in which an admiril, 
or the commander of a squadron, hoists his 
flag 

Flagstone, any sandstone, limestone, Ac , 
that IS cut or split readily into thin layers, 
and may be used for pavements, floors, &c 

Flahaut de la Billardene (fla d de 1 1 be 
yar dre), Auguste Ciiaktes Joan ir, C’omie 
DE, French general and diploniatis^^ born 
1785, died 1870 He had a brilliant career 
under Napoleon I , but on the return of the 
Bourbons he left France and lived in exile 
from 1815 to 1830 He married in England 
the daughter of Admiral Keith, who became 
Baroness Keith m 1823 He returned to 
France in 1830, and was ambassador sue 
cessively at Berlin, Vienna, and Loudon 
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Flambardt Raknulph or Ralph, a Nor 
man of humble origin who became the chief 
minister of William Rufus He was early 
connected with the Conqueror’s court, and 
being handsome, clever, and unscrupulous, 
he gamed great influence with the king, 
and toae to still greater favour with Rufus, 
whom he encouraged in hia tyrannical and 
rapacious courses His flagrant extortions 
earned the hatred of the people, and his 
character is painted in the blackest char- 
acters by the chroniclers In 1099 he was 
made Bishop of Durham , but on the death 
of William he was committed to the Tower 
by Henry I He managed to escape, how 
ever, by a rope conveyed to him in a vessel 
of wine, and instigated Robert, duke of 
Normandy, to invade England He was 
subsequently forgiven by Henry and re 
stored to Durham, where latterly he lived 
peaceably, much engaged in architectural 
works connected with the city and the 
cathedral, till his death in 1128 

Flambeau, a sort of torch or light made 
of some sort of thick wick covered with 
wax or other inflammable matenal,aiid used 
at night in illuminations, processions, &c 

Flamborough Head, a headland on the 
east coast of England m Yorkshire It con 
sists of a loftv range of chalk cliffs about b 
miles long and from 300 to 450 f-^et high 
On the extreme point of the promontory, at 
a height of 214 feet above sea level, is a 
lighthouse 87 feet high, with a revolving 
light visible from a distance of 20 miles 

Flamboy'ant, a term designating a style 
of Gothic archi 
tecture in use in 
France about the 
same period with 
the Perpendicular 
style in England, 
that IS, from the 
14 th to the 16th 
century, having 
prevailed during 
the whole of the 
15th century It 
was distinguished 
by the wavjng and 
somewhat flame- 
like tracery of the 
windows, panels, 

&c {hence the name), and is usually re 
garded as a decadent variety of the decor 
ated Gothic The mouldings m this style 
are often ill combined, some of the mem 
bera being disproportionately large or 
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small The pillars are often cylindnoal, 
either plain or with a few of the more pro 
minent mouldings of the arches oontmned 
down them, without any capital or impost 
intervening This is so common that it 
may be regarded as a characteristic of the 
style Mouldings also sometimes meet and 
interpenetrate each other The arches 
are usually two centred, sometimes semi 
circular, and, m later examples, elliptical 
The foliage enrichments are usually well 
carved, but the effect is often lost from the 
minuteness and intricacy of the parts 

Flame, a blaze rising from a burning body, 
or any inflammable gas in a state of visible 
combustion Flame is attended with great 
heat, and sometimes with the evolution of 
much light, but the temperature may be 
intense when the light is feeble, as is the 
case with the flame of burning hydrogen 
gas The flame of a candle may be divided 
into three zones an inner zone containing 
chiefly unburned gas, another zone contain 
mg partially burned gas, and an outer zone 
where the gas is completely consumed by 
combination with the oxygen of the air 
The luminosity of flame depends upon the 
presence of extremely small particles of solid 
matter (usually carbon) or of dense gaseous 
products of combustion When the pressure 
of the gas producing the flame is so great 
that it 18 all but flaring, it is found that cer 
tain sounds will cause the flame to alter its 
shape, thus producing the phenomenon of 
senntive flames 

Fla'men, among the ancient Romans the 
name given to any priest devoted to the 
service of one particular deity Originally 
there were three priests so called the Fla 
men I)idlis, consecrated to Jupiter, Flamen 
MaitidUs^ sacred to Mars, and Flamen 
Quirindlts, who superintended the rights of 
Quirinus or Romulus , but the number was 
ultimately increased to fifteen, the original 
three, howe\er, retaining prionty m point 
of rank, being styled Majores^ and elected 
from among the patricians, while the other 
twelve, called M mores, were elected from 
the plebeians 

Flamin'go, a bml of the genus Phoem- 
copth'us, formerly placed in the order of 
wading birds, but now generally ranked 
among the Natatores or swimmers, and con- 
stituting a family Fhoenicoptendae, allied to 
the Anatidae or ducks Its body is rather 
smaller than that of the stork, but owing 
to the great length of the neck and legs it 
stands from 5 to 6 feet high* The beak is 
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naked, lamellate at the edges, and bent as if 
broken , the feet are palmated and four toed 
The common flamingo (P antiquorum) oc 
curs abundantly in various parts of Southern 
Europe, Northern Africa, &c It is entirely 
scarlet, except the quill feathers, which are 
jet black The tongue is fleshy, and one <»f 
the extravagances of the Romans during the 
later period of the empire vs as to have dishes 
composed solely of flamingoes’ tongues The 
flamingoes live and migrate m large flocks, 
frequenting desert sea coasts and salt 
marshes They are extremely shy and 
watchful While feeding they keep tt) 
gether, drawn up artifacially in lines, which 
at a distance resemble those of an army, 
and, like many other gregarious birds, they 
employ some to act as sentinels, for the 
security of the rest Their food appears to 
be mollusca, spawn, crustaceans, &c , which 
they fish up by means of their long neck, 
turning their head in such a manner as to 
take advantage of the crook in their beak 
They breed in companies m inundated 
maishes, raising the nest to a certain height 
by heaping up the mud w ith tbcir feet into 
a small hillock, which is concave at the toj) 
In this the female lays hei eggs, and it w is 
formerly believed that she sat on them with 
hei legs hanging down, like those of a man 
on horseback But the nests are not so 
high as to allow of this, and the buds leally 
sit with their legs doubled up under them 
An American species of flamingo is P ruhu 
Flaminian Way, the principal northern 
road which led from ancient Rome It was 
constructed by 0 blaminius the elder in 
220 B c during his censorship, and led from 
Rome to Animnum (Rimini) on the Adri 
atic, 222 miles Remains of it are yet cx 
tant in various places 

Flamim'nus, Tnus Quintius, Roman 
general, born about 230 b c , died about 
174 He was quaestor in 199, consul m 
198, terminated the Macedonian war by 
the defeat of Philip at Cynoscephalae 197, 
and proclaimed at the Isthmian games in 
196 the independence of (lieece 

Flamin'ius, Caius, Roman general, was 
tnbune in 232 bc, praetor in 227, consul 
in 223, censor m 220, and again consul in 
217 He had a triumph for defeating the 
Insubnan Gauls, and during bis second 
consulship he constructed the nammian 
Way and built a circus In 217 he was 
sent agamst Hannibal into Etruria, and 
was defeated and killed in the battle of 
Lake Thrasymenus (23d June) 
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Flamsteed, John, the first astronomer- 
royal of England, was born 1646, died 1719 
He graduated at Cambridge in lb74, took 
orders in the chuich, but devoted himself 
chiefly to mathematn il and astronomical 
pursuits He was appointed by Charles IT 
astronomical obseivator to the king, and 
curled on his observations at the Q^ieen s 
House at Greenwich, until the observatory 
was built for him m 1676 Here he passed 
his life, formed the first trustworthy eata 
logue of fixed stais, and supplied the lunar 
observations by means of which Newton 
verified his liinai theory His great work, 
Historia Coelestis, was hnished in 1 7 2 ? In 
1832 the discovery of a collection of his 
letters disclosed a protracted quarrel be 
tween him and Newton 

Flanders, a legion of Europe, now in 
eluded in Holland, Belgium, and France, 
stretching along the German Ocean The 
erection of the territory into a county took 
place in the 9th century, and was made by 
Philip the Bold, King of France, in favour 
of his son in law, Baldwin It afterwards 
passed to the united houses of S})im and 
Aiistrii, and ultimately to the latter, but 
underwent considerable cuitailmcnt by the 
conquests of the French in the west, w'hen 
part e)f it became French Flanders, and by 
the conejucsts of the Dutch in the north 
’J'he remainder still retains its ancient name, 
and forms the modern provinces of East and 
West Fliudeis, in P»elgium — The Belgian 
pi o Vince of East F i an lit a s ( Fren ch, FUi mhe 
Or untale) has an area of 1157 square miles 
The surface forms an extensive plain, sloping 
gently eastwards It wholly belongs to the 
basin of the Schelde Its soil, partly of a 
sandy uid paitly of a clayey nature, is so 
industriously and skilfully cultivated that 
it has the appearance of a \ ast garden 1 he 
principal ciops are wheat and fiax Linen, 
laces, and damask are among the important 
maniif ictuies G ind or Ghent is the capital 
Pop 1,039,138 —WtsT Fi ANDERS (French, 
Flaadre OctidentaU) has an area of 1248 
square miles The surface is generally flat, 
the soil naturally sandy and poor, but well 
cultivated and fertilized, though not so pro 
ductive as that of Eavst Flanders The most 
important branch of uidustry is linen Great 
quantities of lace also are made Bruges is 
the capital Pop 816,862 

Flange, a projecting edge, rim, or nb on 
any object, as the nms by which cast iron 
pipes are connected together, or the pro 
jecting pieces on the tires of the wheels of 
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railway - carnages to keep them on the 
rails 

Flank, in fortification, that part of a work 
which affords a lateral defence to another 
In military tactics flank signifies the outer 
extremity of the wing of an ainiy, or of any 
division of an army, as of a brigade, regi 
ment, oi battalion 

Flannel, a woollen fabric of loose texture 
and various degrees of fineness, much used 
as a clothing both m hot and cold countries 
from its properties of promoting insensible 
perspiration, which is absorbed and earned 
off by the atmosphere Welsh flannels have 
attained a high reputation. In flannel shirt 
mgs the wool is frequently mixed with silk, 
linen, and cotton 

Flat, a character or sign m music, used 
to lower or depress, by the degree of a scmi 
tone, any note m the natural scale It is 
marked thus An accidental ilat is one 
which does not occur in the signature, and 
which affects only the bar m winch it is 
placed 

Flat-fish, a fish which has its body of a 
flattened form, swims on the side, and has 
both ©yes on one side, as the flounder, tur 
bot, halibut, and sole The sense is some 
times extended to othci fishes which liave 
the body much compressed, as the skate and 
other members of the lay f imily 

Flathead Indians, tubes established on 
the Pacihc coast, mainly of the now neirly 
extinct Chinook group of fish eating Indians 
They flatten the skull of the infant by pres 
suie The same custom anciently prevailed 
among many tubes, but the piactice is now 
nearly extinct The nime hlithead is im 
properly given to the small civilized tribe 
of Selish Indians, who do not flatten the 
heads of their children 

FlaVel, John, nonconformist divine, born 
m Worcestershire 1627, died at Exeter 1691 
He was curate at Deptford and Dartmouth, 
but was ejected under the Act of Unifor 
mity, when he continued to preach privately 
After the fall of the Stuarts he returned to 
Dartmouth His works w ere long immensely 
popular 

Flavine (Lat Jlavun, yellow), a yellow 
dye stuff identical with quercitnn, and used 
as a substitute for quercitron bark It gives 
a fine olive yellow colour to cloth 

Flax, the common name of the plants of 
the genus Ltnum, nat order Lmaceae The 
species, of which there are nearly a hundred, 
are herbs or small shrubs, with narrow leaves, 
and yellow, blue, or even white flowers ar 


ranged m variously formed cymes They 
occur in warm and temperate regions over 
the world. The cultivated species is L 
usitatisumum The fibre which is used for 
making thread, and cloth called linen, cam- 
bric, lawn, lace, &c , consists of the woody 
bundles of the slender stalks The fine 
fibres may be so separated as to be spun 
into threads as fine as silk A most useful 
oil 18 expressed from the seeds, and the le 
sidiie, called linseed cake, is one of the most 
fattening kinds of food for cattle When 
the plant is ripe it is pulled up by the roots, 



tied together in little bundles, and uwually 
left upright on the field till it becomes dry, 
when the seeds are separated, either by 
beating on a cloth or by passing the stems 
thiough an iron comb The process of re- 
moving the seeds is called ripplimj The 
stalks are then rdted or rotted in water to 
free the flaxen fibre from the woody core 
or hoon of the stem 'J'wo operations are 
necessary to separate the fibres from the 
woody part of the stem The flax is fnst 
hrolen by means of a wooden handle and 
grooved board, or by revolving grooved 
rollers, and then the hoon or woody part is 
entirely separated from the fibre by a broad 
flat wooden blade called a scutching hlade^ 
or by a machine m which a number of 
knives attached to the arms of a vertical 
wheel strike the flax in the direction of its 
length, and completely separate it The 
flax 18 next heckled, or combed with a sort 
of iron comb, beginning with the coarser 
and ending with the finer, and is now ready 
for spinning See Linen 

Flax, New Zealand, a fibre obtained 
from a plant belonging to the order Lilia* 
10 
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ceae, the Phormium tencuc It is indigen 
ous in New Zealand and Norfolk Island, 
and grows m great tufts with sword shaped 
leaves sometimes 6 feet long The long 
spike, bearing a large number of yellow 
flowers, rises from the centre of the leaves 
The thick leathery leaves contain a large 
quantity of good strong hbre, which is used 
by the natives of New Zealand for making 
cloth, nets, &c Considerable quantities of 
this flax (or hemp) are imported into Bn 
tain, being used for ropes, twine, &c Cloth 
hiS also been made of it The plant has 
been introduced into European culture 
Flaxman, John, one of tlie most distm 
guished Jlinglish sculptois, born at York 
175^, died in London 182b His earliest 
notions of art were derived from casts in 
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the shop of Ins f ithci , who sold plaster 
figures, from many of winch young Flaxman 
made models in clay In 177b he was ad 
mitted a student of the Royal Acwlemy, 
and foi some time earned a living by pro 
ducing designs for Wedgwood the potter 
In 1787 he went to Italy, where he remained 
seven years, and left many memorials of his 
genius, besides executing designs in outline 
to illustrate Horner, Dante, and H^schylus, 
an extensive series for each In 1794 he 
returned to England, where he was diligently 
occupied with his professional pursuits until 
his death He had been elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy m 1797, royal aca 
demician 1800, and in 1810 was appointed 
professor of sculpture to that institution 
His works are very numerous, and are to 
be found all over the country, and a large 
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collection of casts from the original models, 
&c , IS preserved m University College, 
London 

Flea, a name for several insects regarded 
by entomologists as constituting a distinct 
order Apharnptera, because the wings arc 
inconspicuous scales All the species of the 
genus are very similar to the common flea 
{Pultx nritan^) It has two eyes and six 
feet, the feelers are like threads, the oial 
appendages are modifaed into pit remg stilets 
and a suctorial proboscis I'hc flci is re 
markable for its agility, Icajiing to a sui 
prising distance, and its bite is very tiouble 
some 

Fleabane, a name populaily given to 
several composite plants from their supposed 
power of destroying or driving away fleas, 
as the species of the genus Conijza, which 
were believed to have this power when sus 
pended in a room d'ho common fleabane 
is PulicarKi nt(7 n<(, found in moist 
sandy places in the south of Englantl, whose 
smoke was supposed to expel fleas The 
blue fleabane is Lnf/i/on, (un, tommon on 
dry banks 

Flea-beetle, the name given to different 
species of beetles whith are destructive to 
plants The turnip flea {Halt k a ndulirarn), 
whose larvcJL aie bometimes so destiuctive to 
the tuimp crops, furnishes an cxam])le 

Fleche (fllsh), J^a, a town m Fi nice, de 
paitmcnt of Sarthe, on the light b ink of 
the Loir, 2b miles south west of Le Mans 
It contains a military college, occupying 
part of the extensive buildings of a former 
college belonging to the .] esuits Pop 7977 

Flecknoe (flek'nd), Riohakd, an English 
poet and dramatic wiitcr, said to have been 
a Rom in (.'atholic priest, contemporary with 
Drydcn, and chiefly memorable for having 
had his name gibbeted by that satirist m 
the title of his satire against Shad well He 
died in 1678 

Fleece, Golden See Argonauts and 
Ja son 

Fleece, Order of ihe Golden See 
Golden Flttcc 

Fleet, a general name given collectively 
to the slups of a navy, also any numb» r of 
ships, whether designed for war or com 
merce, keeping in company 

Fleet Marriages, irregular marriages per 
formed without license by needy clergymen 
m the Fleet Prison, London, from about 
1616 till they were suppressed by the Mar- 
riage Act of 1764 These clergymen were 
re^y to marry any couples that came before 
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them for a fee proportioned in amount to 
the circumstances of those who were mar 
ried Sometimes a dram of gin was thought 
sufficient, at other times the fee was rather 
exorbitant Registers of these marriages 
were kept by the officiating parties, and a 
collection ot these books, i)urchased by gov 
ernment in 1821, amounted to between 200 
and 300 Urge registers, and upwards of 
1000 smaller books These books were in- 
admissible fWJ evidence m a court of justice 

Fleet Prison, once a celebiated pnson in 
London till it was pulled dowui in 1845 It 
stood on the east side of Farringdon Street, 
and on this site a prison was in existence as 
early as the 12th century, which took its 
name from the creek oi stream of the Fleet, 
on the bank of which it was erected It 
was early used as a place of conhnement for 
debtors, and served as such down to the 
period of its abolition It was burned by 
Wat Tyler in 1381, at the Great hire in 
1666, and by the Gordon noteis in 1780 
It was the scene of man> disgr iceful abuses, 
and was called by Pope the ‘ Haunt of the 
Muses,’ from the number of poets who were 
confined in it 

Fleetwood, a seaport and watering place 
in England, in the county of Lancaster, on 
the Wyre, near its entrance into Lancastei 
Bay, 18 miles north west of Preston It has 
a school of musketry and barracks The har 
hour IS safe and commodious Pop 12,093 

Fleming, tloHN, II D , Scottish naturalist, 
bom near Linlithgow in 1785, died at Edin 
burgh 1857 He was successively minister 
of the jmribh of Bressay, in Shetland, pio 
fessor of natural philosophy at Kings (yol 
lege, Aberdeen, and professor of natural 
science at the New C’ollege, Edinburgh He 
wrote a Report on the Economical Miner 
alogy of the Orkney and Zetland Islands, 
the Philosophy of Zoology, British Am 
mala, and a large number of papers on 
zoology, palaeontology, and geology contri 
buted to the Encymopaedia Britanmca, the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, the North British 
Review, &c 

Flemish Language and Literature The 
Flemish or Vlaemisch language is a form 
of Low Grerman, differing only slightly iii 
pionunciation and orthography from the 
I)utch It IS spoken by a considerable nura 
ber of the inhabitants of Belgium, espe- 
cially in the provinces of East Flanders, 
West Flanders, Antwerp, Limburg, and 
Brabant A fragment of a prose translation 
of the Psalms upwards of a thousand years 


old 18 the oldest extant specimen of the 
Flemish The ‘father of Flemish poetry,’ 
J akob V an Maerlant, wrote several romances 
dealing with Merlin and the Holy Grail, 
The Mirror of History, &c , in the 1 3th 
century, and a version of Reynard the Fox 
belongs to the same period The 14th cen 
tury was remarkable for the number of 
wandering poets, authors of knightly ro 
mances The translation of the Bible, which 
18 considered the standard for the construe 
tion and orthography of the language, was 
finished in 1618 The 18th centuiy pro 
duced several good writers on philology, but 
was barren in poetic genius The Fiench 
almost annihilated the native literature, and 
it did not revive till the revolution of 1830, 
since which time it has been very vigorous 
The leaders m this revival were Willems, 
Blommaert, Van Kyswyck, Conscience, Van 
l)uyse, Snell icit, Snieders, He Laet, De- 
decker, David, and Bormans 

Flemish School, of Painting See 
PainUnq 

Flensburg, formerly Fhnshorq^ a town in 
Prussia, province of Schleswig Holstein, at 
the west end of the hord of sxme name, 20 
miles N N E of the toun of Schleswig It is 
now the most important town in Schleswig 
Pop 48,922 

Flers (flar), a town in France, dep Orne, 
37 miles north west of Alen^on It con 
tains the remains of a hnc old castle, and 
has manufactuies of linen, bleach works, 
Ac Pop 11 257 

Flesh, a compound substance forming a 
large part of an animal, consisting mainly of 
the muscles, with connective tissue, and the 
blood vessels and nerves, &c , feup})lymg them 
It consists chief! > of fibrin, with albumen, 
gelatin, h 0 ematc>sin,fat, phosphate of sodium, 
phosphate of potassium, phosphate and car 
bonate of calcium, sulphate of potassium, 
and chloride of sodium T he solid part is, 
besides, permeated by an alkaline fluid, called 
flesh juice It has a red colour, and contains 
dissolved a number both of organic and in 
organic substances The organic mattei c on 
sists of albumen, casein, creatine and cie 
atinine, inosic and several other acids, the 
inorganic, of alkaline sulphates, chlorides, 
and phosphates, with lime, iron, and mag 
nesia 

Flesh-fly See Blou 

Fleta, a Latin commentary upon English 
law, said to have been written in the Fleet 
Prison m the reign of Edward I It has 
been attributed to William de Brampton, 
12 
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and also to Thomas de Weyland, J de 
Lovetot, arid Adam de Strutton 

Fletcher, Andrew, a Scottish political 
writer, the son of Sir Robert Fletchei, of 
Saltoun, born m 1653, died m London 1716 
He opposed the court in the Scottish par- 
liament, and had to retire to Holland In 
1685 he jomed the enterprise of the Duke 
of Monmouth He afterwards took refuge 
in Spam and in Hungary, and returned to 
England at the Revolution He brought 
forward measures to secure the religion and 
liberties of the uation on the death of the 
queen (Anne), and carried various limita- 
tions of the prerogative, forming part of the 
Act of Security, rendered nugatoiy by the 
Scottish union, which he vehemently op 
posed 

Fletcher, Giies, brother to Phineas 
Fletcher and oousiii to the dramatist .John 
Fletcher, an English poet and clergyman, 
born 1580, died 1 623 He published ( 'hrist’s 
Victory and Triumph over Death, in 1620 

Fletcher, John See Batumont and 
Fletcher 

Fletcher, Phineas, brother to Giles, 
born 1584, died 1650 He entered Gam 
bndge in 1600, and was rector of Hilgay, 
Norfolk Among his works are The Locus 
tes, or Appollyonists, a satire against the 
Jesuits, Sicelides, a dramatic piece. The 
Puiple Island, and Piscatory Eclogues 

Fleur-de-lis (flewr de le' , Fr , ‘ flower of 
the lily '), in her a bearing 
as to the origin of which 
there is much dispute, some 
authoi itics maintaining 

that it represents the lily, 
otheis that it represents 
the head of a lance or some 
such wailike weapon The i lenr de Us 
fleur de lis lias long been 
the distinctive bearing of the kingdom of 
France 

Fleurus (fleu-rus), a town of Belgium, 
province of Hainaut, 7 miles north east of 
Chirleroi In the vicinity, in 1690, the 
French under Marshal Jjuxembourg de 
feated the Germans under Prince Waldeck, 



the death of the regent in 1728 he proposed 
the Due de Bourbon as first minister, but in 
1726 he overturned the government which 
he had himself set up, and from that date 
kept the direction of affairs in his own 
hands In the same year he was made a 
cardinal The internal affairs of France 
prospered under his administration, but his 
foreign policy was unfortunate 

Fleury, Claude, French writer, bom 
1640, died 1723 He was educated in the 
Jesuit College at Clermont, and after be 
ginning to practise as a lawyer resolved to 
take orders In 1672 he became the tutor 
of the young princes of Conti, and after 
wards associated with Ft^nelon in the edu 
cation of the young dukes of Burgundy, 
Anjou, and Bern In 1716 he became con 
lessor to Louis XV He had procured ad 
mission into the Academy in 1696 by several 
important works, among which the best 
known are his Histoire du Droit Fran^ais, 
Mtturs des Israelites, Mceurs des Chretiens, 
Institution ail Droit ecciesiastique, Histoirt 
Eccksiastique 

Fliedner (flcd'ner), Tidodore, I) 1) , Gei 
man clergyman and philanthrofust, born 
1800, died 1864 He became pastor of Kai 
serswerth in 1822, but found his life work 
in prison reform, the institution of a Pro 
testant order of cleaconesses for the lelief of 
the sick, the poor, and the fallen, and the 
establishment of schools, training colleges, 
&c 

Flight See FLyinq 

Flinders, Mnimw, Enghsli navigator, 
celebrated for his Australian discoveiies, 
bom m Lincolnshire 1774, died 1814 He 
went to Australia in 1795, and discovered 
Bass Strait in 1798 In 1801 he obtained 
from the British government the command 
of an expedition to explore the Australian 
coasts, in which he spent two yens Kt 
turning home he was taken prisoner by the 
Iiench at Maimtius, and detained till 1810, 
after which he published bis Voyage to 
Terra Australis Fluiders hland (off the 
N L coast of Tasmania) was named after 
him 


and m 1794 the French republican forces 
under Marshal Jourdan defeated the Aus 
trial! army Pop 5084 

Fleury (fleu r6), Andr^ Hi-rcule de, 
cardinal and prime minister of Louis XV , 
was born in 1653, died in 1743 In 1698 
Louis XIV gave him the bishopric of 
Fr4]us, and shortly before his death ap- 
pointed him instructor to Louis XV After 
18 


Flint, or Fi intshire, a maritime county 
m North Wales, consisting of two separate 
portions, a larger and smaller, the latter 
being distant 6 miles s e from the main 
portion, and separated from it by Denbigh 
shire, total area, 169,162 acres, of which 
three fourths is under crops or m pasture 
A range of hills of moderate elevation mter 
scots the county lenjfthways s W to 
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There are numerous well watered and fertile 
valleys, including a portion of the celebrated 
Vale of Clwyd The county is nch in 
minerals, particularly lead, the mines of 
which are productive Coal also abounds, 
and copper is obtained in considerable quan 
titles Flint returns one member to the 
House of Commons Pop 81,725 — The 
county town, Flini, a parliamentary and 
municipal borough and seaport, is situated 
on the estuary of the Dee, 13 miles s w of 
Liverpool Jn the vicinity are extensive 
alkali works and several lead and coal 
mines There are also large copper works 
The shipping trade of the port is small A 
little N F of the town, on the shore of the 
estuary, stands the ancient castle of Flint, 
commenced by Jicniy ii and completed by 
Edward 1 It was the i)rison of Richard 
II , and has rem lined in rums since 1667 
The Mint Boionqhs itk hide Flint, Holy 
well, Mold, and St v\sa])h, they -^end one 
member to parliament Pop (1601), 4624 

Flint, a variety of quart/ of a yellowish 
or bluish gray or grayish black colour It 
18 amorphous, and usually occurs in nodules 
or rounded lumps 1 ts surface is generally 
uneven, and covered with a whitish rind or 
ciust, the result of weathering or of the ac- 
tion of water percolating through the rocks 
It is very hard, strikes 6 re with steel, and 
18 an ingredient m glass ind in all fine pot 
tery ware The fracture of flint is perfectly 
conchoidal, though very hard it breaks 
easily m every direction, slid affords very 
sharp edged splintery fragments, formerly 
made into arrow he i<ls, iJlc (Bee Flint Im 
‘phuTKnt'i) Its true nati ve place is the upper 
bed of the chalk formation, m which it is 
formed as a scries of concretions, the silica 
m sponges and in other marine animals which 
lived on the sea floor while the chalk was 
being deposited being attracted into no 
dules 

Flint-glaBS, a species of glass, so called 
because pulven/ed flints were originally 
employed in its manufacture It is exten 
sively used for domestic purposes Its dis 
pcreive power in regard to light renders it 
invaluable in the manufacture of the object 
glabses of telescopes and microscopes, as by 
combining a concave lens of flint-glass with 
one or two convex lenses of crown glass, 
which possesses a much less dispersive power, 
a compound lens is formed in which the 
prismatic colours arising from simple refrac 
tlon are destroyed, and the lens rendered 
achromatic Quartz and fine sand are now 


substituted for tlmt in the manufacture of 
this glass 

Flint Implements, implements of flmt 
used by man while unacquainted with the 
use of metals Foi such implements gra- 
nite, jade, serpentine, jasper, basalt, and 
other hard stones were also used, but the 
most numerous were formed of flmt They 
consist of arrow heads, axe beads, lance - 
heads, knives, wedges, &c (Be e f ) Flmt 
implements are still used by some savage 
tribes 

Flint-lock, a musket lock in which hre is 
produced by a flint striking on the steel 
pan, now superseded by locks on the per 
cussion print iple 

Floating Batteries, batteries erected 
either on simple rafts or on the hulls of 
ships, for the defence of a coast or for the 
bombardment of an enemy’s ports They 
were used notably at the siege of txibraltar 
(1779-83) and during the Russian war 
(1854) 

Floating Breakwater Bee Bnakwater 

Floating Docks Bee Dock s 

Floating Island, an island formed m a 
lake or other inland watei, consisting gen 
erally of a mass of earth held togetlicr by 
interlacing loots Sometimes such islands 
are large enough to serv e as p isture giounds 
Artihcial floating islands have been formed 
by placing like mud on rafts of wickci 
work covered with reeds 

Floating Quartz, or FioAmroNF, a por 
oils variety of ejuartz: of a spongy texture, 
whitish giay m colour, so light is to float 
in water It frequently contains a nucleus 
of common flmt 

Flobecq (flo bek), a town of Belgium, 
prov of Hainaut, 20 miles n e of Tournai 
Bop 5200 

Flock, the refuse of cotton and wool or 
the shearing of woollen goods, &c , ust d for 
stufhng mattresses, furniture, &c Fhx h- 
papei is a kind of wall paper, having raised 
figures resembling cloth, ma<le of flock, or 
of cloth cut up very fine, and attached to 
the paper by si/e or varnish 

Flodden, a village of England, in Nor 
thumberland, about 5 miles s i of Cold 
stream Near it was fought the cele- 
brated battle m which James IV of Scot- 
land was defeated by the Earl of Surrey 
(Sept 6, 1513) The loss of the Scots was 
from 8000 to 10,000 men, including the 
king, the Archbishop of St Andrews, and 
a large number of the nobles, that of the 
Enghsh from 6000 to 7000 At the begm 
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ning of the battle the armies mustered re 
spectively 30,000 and 82,000 men The 
English victory was so near a defeat that 
Surrey was unable to prosecute the war with 
any vigour 

Flogging, the infliction of stripes or blows 
with a whip, lash, or scourge, especially as 
a judicial punishment In Britain it long 
existed as a punishment in the army and 
navy, but it was totally abolished m the 
former in 1881, and in the latter it is prac- 
tically extinct It was made a punishment 
for certain violent crimes, such as ganoting, 
in 18b3, and for juvenile offenders m 1S47 
and 1800 The punishment of the knout m 
Russia and of the bastinado in the East are 
severe forms of this punishment 

Flood, Henrv, Irish orator and jxditician, 
born near Kilkenny 1732, died 1791 He 
entered the Irish parliament in 1759, was 
privy councillor for Great Biitain as well 
as for Ireland in 1775, vice treisurei for 
Ireland 1775-81 In 1783 he had a per 
sonal dispute in the house with Grattan, 
when a remarkable display of the powei of 
invective was made on both sides He 
afterwards became a membei of the Bntish 
parliament His speeches and some poetical 
pieces have been published 

Floor-cloth, a useful substitute for carpet, 
the basis of which is a strong open canvas 
It 18 woven 6 to 8 yards wide, and in lengths 
of from 100 to 150 yaids A length of 60 
to ] 00 feet of canvas is stretched in a frame, 
brushed with glue size, and rubbed with 
pumice stone It then receives two or three 
foundation coats of paint on each side Each 
coat on the front is smoothed with pumice 
stone When this operation is completed 
the cloth IS transferred to the printing 
room, where the pattern is printed m oil 
colouis by blocks, as in calico printing 

Flora, the Roman goddess of flowers and 
spiing, whose worship was established at 
Rome in the earliest times Her festival, 
the Floralia, was celebrated from April 28 
to May 1 with much licentiousness In bo 
tany, flora signifies the plants of a region 
collectively, as fauna signifies the animals 

Floral Games See Jeu% F/oraur 

Flor4al (flS ra al, month of flowers), the 
eighth month in the calendar of the French 
revolution It began April 20, and ended 
May 19 

Florence (Italian, Firenze, in old Italian 
and in poetry, Fiorenza, ancient Florentia 
Tuscorum)^ a celebrated city of Italy, capital 
of a province of same name, 143 miles north 
16 


west from Rome, and 50 miles k n E fiom 
Leghorn The city is surrounded b> hills, 
and iB beautifully situated on both banks of 
the Arno, but the greater part of it lies on 
the right bank bix bridges connect the 
banks of the Arno the Route alle Gia/ie, 
constructed 1235, restored 1836, the Ponte 
Vecchio, said to date from the Roman period, 
reconstructed 1362, and consisting of three 
arches, on which are rows of shops, and over 
which a covered way is carried to connect 
the Pitti Palace and the Ufhn, the Ponte 
Santa Trimtk, erected soon after 1567, 
adorned with statues, the Ponte alia C^ar 
raja, 1218, restored in 1337, and again m 
l‘)59 Theie are, besides, two snsj)ension 
budges On either side of the Aino is a 
spacious quay called the Lung’ Arno, a fa 
vourite promenade The private dwellings 
are mostly handsome, and the ])alaces, of 
which there are many, are noble and im 
pressive stiuctures The city contains nu 
merons pia/zas or squares, the most inipor 
tant of which is the Piazza della Signoria, 
surrounded by imj)ortant buildings, and 
adoined with a marble fountain, and a bronze 
statue of Cosmo I by John of Bologna 
In this piazza is situated the Palaz/o \ ec 
chio, ongmally the seat of the government 
of the republic, and subse(jucntly the resi 
dence of Cosmo I l^he most remark ible 
building in Florence is the Duomo, or cathe 
dral of bt Maria del Fiore, erected 1298 - 
1474, but its fa(^ado not completed till 1887, 
surmounted by the magnihcent dome of 
Brunelleschi, and situated in a spacious 
sqiiaie ncaily m the centre of the city 
Near the cathedral are the campanile de 
signed by Giotto, and the small chuich of 
St I ohn (San ( 1 lo vanni), the B qjtmtery, the 
three bronze gates of which, with hgiires 
111 high relief, are celebrated as uiiong the 
most beautiful works of the kind extant 
One of these is by Andrea Pisano, the two 
others by Ghiberti 1 he chuich of S ( Voce 
is the bun il place of many of the most emi- 
nent Tuscans, contains much fine sculjiture 
and many interesting tombs, amongst others 
those of Michael Angelo Bn onarotti, Galileo, 
Machiavelli, and Alheri In the Piazza S 
Croce stands Dante s monument by Pazzi, 
inaugurated 1865 The chief art collection 
is the Galleria degli Uthzi In this gallery 
are contained specimens of painting and 
stituary by the greatest masters in these 
arts In statuary, among numerous an 
tiqnes may be specified the Venus de Me 
dici, the Apollino, the Knife gnnder, the 
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Dftncmg Faun, the Wrestlers, and the group 
of Niobe and her Children, and in painting 
there are works by Michael Angelo, Raph- 
ael, Titian, Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, Guido, and 
numerous other s of the fust names in van 
ous schools Other important art collections 
are preserved in the \ariou8 churches and 
palaces, one of the pnncipil being that in 
the Pitti Palace 'i’he budding formerly 


known as the BargeUo^ erected about 1250 
for the chief magistrate of the republic, and 
subsequently used as a prison, has recently 
been restored, and is now opened as a na- 
tional museum, illustrative of the history of 
Italian culture and art in medieval and mo 
dern times The Laurentian or Medicean 
Library contains upwards of 9000 ancient 
MISS The Magliabecchian Library is the 
great repository of printed books Tin 
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Biblioteca Marucelliana and the Biblioteca 
Riccardiana are also important public libra 
ries The charitable institutions are numer 
ous and important Schools and other liter 
ary and educational establishments are also 
numerous The manufactures have greatly 
fallen off, but still embrace woollens, silk, 
straw hats, porcelain, mosaics, and numerous 
objects m the fine arts 
Florence was probably founded by the Ro 
mans in the 1st ceuturv nr, and early at 
tamed coTiKiderable prosperity During the 
dark ages it was frequently devastated, but 
It revived about the beginning of the 11th 
century, at which time the h lorentmes be 
came extensive European tradeis Their silk 
and woollen fabrics excelled, and their skill 
as workers in gold and jewels was unsur 
passed About this time Florence took an 


active part m the feud which broke out be 
tween the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the town 
generally supporting the former against the 
imperial party In 1 28 3 a species of repul >lic 
was constituted, but about the year 1 800 the 
party struggles again burst forth between 
the same rival families under the new names 
of the Whitc'i and the JiUick v, m w hich the 
Blacks (the Guelphs) were eventually vie 
tonoua, and the Whites, among whom w ss 
the pott D iiitt, bmisbetl In the course of 
these troubles a family of merchants named 
the Medicis rose to great influence m Floren 
tine politics One of them, Cosmo, born 
1 389, was the founder of the political great 
ness of his house His grandson Lorenzo, 
surnamed II MagmjicOy as a statesman, 
scholar, and patron of art and literature, 
attained the highest celebnty Under him 
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Morence, which, though calling itself a 
repubhc, was in reality ruled by him, rose 
to a great pitch of opulence and power, and 
notwithstanding the hostility of the pojie 
he exercised a great influence throughout 
Italy On the fall of the republic in the 
Ibth century a member of a lateral branch 
of the Medici, the line of Cosmo having be 
come extinct, was placed by CJharles V as 
Duke of Florence The ducal dynasty of 
Medici continued to rule till the year 1737, 
when, becoming extinct, they were sue 
ceeded by Francis of J^orraine, afterwards 
emperor of Germany From this perio<l the 
history of I loience merges into that of 'Fus 
cany until its amalgamation with the King 
doni of Italy Fioni 1865 till 1871 it held 
the dignity of capital of the kingdom, the 
seat of government being tiansfeired to it 
from Turin Amongst tlie illustiious men 
it has produced are Dante, Petrarch, Boc 
caccio, Guicciardini, Jjoreiizo de Medici, 
Galileo, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Andi ea del Sarto, Ame 
rigo Vespucci, Macchiavelb, and others 
Pop (including suburbs), 204,950 - The 
province has an area of about 2262 Liiglish 
square miles 'I'he surf icc is beautifully 
diversihed by mountains, v alleys, ind plains 
The climate is generally mild and healthy, 
and the soil veiy fertile I’oj) 937,786 

Florence, CouNcir ot, along with that 
of Ferrara, a continuation of the (V)uncil of 
Basel At h lorenc e its sessions c ontmued 
at intervals from 1 139 to 1442 Its object 
was a reunion of the eastern and western 
churches, but the seeming agreement come 
to was soon after lepudiited by a council at 
Constantinople 

Florence Flask, a globular, long necked 
flask of thin glass, of the kind that Florence 
oil (that IS ob\e oil) and Tuscan wine are 
contained in 

Florentine Work, a kind of mosaic work, 
consisting of piecious stones and pieces of 
white and coloured marble, which has long 
been produced in l^^'lorence It is applied 
to jewellery, and used for table tops, &c 

Flo'res, or Floris, an island of the Indian 
Archipelago, one of the chain which extends 
east from Java It is about 230 miles long 
and from 15 to 35 miles wide, and has a 
mountainous surface, with several \olcamc 
peaks The natives are tall and robust 
frizzly -haired savages, belonging to the dark 
Papuan race The island is under Dutch 
Bupremacy Sandal wood, bees’ w ix, and 
horses are exported The passage between 
VOL. IV, 17 


the east end of the island and those of Solot 
and Adenara is called Flores Strait , and the 
part of the Pacific north of the Flores chain 
and south of Celebes is called the Floies Sea 
Flo'res, the most westerly island of the 
Azores, about 30 miles long by 9 miles 
bioad, with a billy surface The chief pio 
ducts are wheat, pulse, and poultry, and 
gieat numbers of sm ill cattle are reared 
Pop about 10,000 

Flor'et, a single small flower m a compact 
inflorescence, as in the compound flower of 
the ConipositfP, or m the sjiikelet of grasses 
Flonan, Jfan Pierre ( b aris in , Irench 
writer, boin 1755, died 1794 He was pat 
loni/ed by Voltaire, and gamed fame as a 
writer of fables, pastorals, lomances, and 
comedies He was imprisoned duiing the 
revolution, but the fall of Bobespieire saved 
him from the guillotine His romances G ila 
tee, Estelle Goii/alve de Ce)rdeme, Numa 
Pompibus, Ins fables, and tianslation of 
Dem Quixote aie his best woiks 

Flonan, btj , the pation saint of Poland, 
born about 190, died by drowning during 
the Diocletian persecution, 230 lie is re 
presented is ])ouring e)ut flames freiin a vos 
Bel, and his protection is sought against fire 
Floriculture, the culture or cultivation 
of fleiweiB eir flowering plants, whether m 
open heels, in gireleiis, m conservatories oi 
greenhouses, or in rooms in dwelling houses 
Florida, one of the United States, foi in 
ing the south eastern extiemity of the 
country, and having the (^ulf of Mexico on 
the south and west, and the Atlantic on the 
east 1 1 consists partly of a peninsula stretch 
ing 8 for about 400 miles, jiartly of a long, 
narrow strip of land running along the Gulf 
of Mexico to a distance of 350 miles from 
the Atlantic coast line peninsula is 

about 90 miles in width, and contains about 
four fifths of the total area, which is 59,2o8 
Bq miles The surface is in general level, 
using little above the sea, especially in the 
southern paits, where it is almost one con 
tinned swamp or marsh The northern por 
tion is more broken and elevated, but the 
whole coast is flat I’he principal river is 
the St lolm’s, flowing northwards through 
peninsular Florida to the A tlantic Its 
tributaiv, the Ocklawabi, has its course so 
flat that for a long distance it spreads out 
into the forest for half a mile or more on 
either side, so that nothing is seen but trees 
and water The Appalachicola, Suwanee, 
&c , flow into the Gulf of Mexico There 
aie many lakes throughout the peninsula, 
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the largest being Okeechobee (area 650 »q 
miles) Numerous islands are scattered 
along the south and west coasts, the most 
remarkable of which is a group, or rather 
a long chain, called the Florida Keys at 
the southern extremity of Flonda Ihe 
most important of these is Key West, con 
taming the city and naval station of same 
name The state produces tropical plants 
and fruits m great perfection, especially 
oranges, lemons, limes, shaddock, &c The 
planting of orange groves has been earned 
on extensively m recent tunes, and oranges 
are now a speciality of Flonda Tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, maize, potatoes, rice, oats, &c , 
are among the other productions The 
forests form an important source of wealth 
The minci<ils are unimportant The wild 
animals compnse panthers, cougars, wolves, 
bears, foxes, raccoons, opossums, deer, &c 
Birds are extremely numerous and various 
The coists, rivers, and lakes sw’’arm with 
fish , tortoises and turtles also abound The 
swamps and other inland waters are infested 
with alligators Snakes are numerous, but 
most of them are harmless The climate 
in general is excellent, and the state is 
much freejuented as a winter health resort 
for invalids, many large and elegant hotels 
having been built for the accommodation 
of visitors Florida, long m a backward 
condition, has recently made great advances 
in prosperity, being now well supplied with 
means of communication, and towns and 
villages rapidly springing up Tallahassee 
IS the capital and scat of government, but 
the largest town is Key West (pop 18,000) , 
Jacksonville and Pensacola are thriving 
ports, St Augustine is the oldest town in 
the United States Proposals have been 
made to construct a ship canal through 
Florida as a short route from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf of Mexico Flonda was first 
exploied in 1512 and 1516 by Ponce de 
Leon, a Spanish adventurer It was ceded 
to Great Britain by Spain m 1763 in ex 
change for Cuba , reacquired by the Spam 
ards in 1781, and confirmed to them at the 
peace of 1783 It was ceded to the United 
States in 1821, and organized as a territory 
m 1822 A long senes of conflicts with the 
Seminole Indians retarded its prospenty 
In 1845 it was admitted into the Union 
In 1861 it seceded from the Union, to which 
it was not readmitted till 1868 Pop in 
1870, 187,748, in 1880, 267,311, 125,317 
being coloured, in 1890, 391,422, 166,473 
being coloured, in 1900, 528,542 
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Florida, Gulf of, the narrow sea between 
Flonda, Cuba, and the Bahama Islands 

Flonda Keys See Florida 

Florid'ese, a name given to the rose spored 
algae, now more generally known as rhodo 
sperms 

Florid Gothic, that highly ennehed va 
nety of Gothic architecture which prevailed 
in England m the 15th and at the beginning 
of the 16th century, often called the Tudor 
sti/le^ as it prevailed chiefly during the Tudor 
era. 

Flonn, a name given to different coins of 
gold or silver of different values and to 
moneys of account, in different coimtiies 
The English flonn is 2^? or one tenth of a 
pound sterling, the Austrian gulden or 
florin and the (judder or flonn of Holland 
are each Is 8d A gold florin, value 6s, 
WAS used in England in the reign of Ed- 
ward III 

Flonnians, a sect of Gnostics of the 2d 
century, so called from Flor inu% a Roman 
priest who was excommunieated by Pope 
Eleuthenus in 176 

Flono, John, lexicographer and trans 
lator, born m London of Italian parents m 
1553, died 1625 He taught Irench and 
Italian in Oxford University He was ap 
pointed by J ames I teacher of languages to 
the queen and Pnnee Henry His chief 
works are his Italian and English Die 
tionary, the World of Words, and his trans 
latum of Montaigne Shakespeare is said 
to have ridiculed him in the character of 
Holofemes m Love’s Labour’s Lost 

Floris, Fkvns, a Flemish painter, whose 
family name was Vriendt, born at Antwerp 
in 1520, died there 1570 At Antwerp he 
established a school for painters, which pro- 
duced many eminent artists His chief works 
are The I all of the Rebel Angels, m the 
Louvre, ’J he Last Judgment, in the church 
of Notie Dame, Brussels, and The Assump- 
tion, m Antwerp Cathedral Other works 
are to be met with in Flanders, Holland, 
Spain, I^ans, Vienna, and Dresden 

Floras, Annuls, a Roman historian, was 
probably a native of Spain or Gaul He is 
variously styled in the MSS m some L 
Anneens Florus^ in others L Julim Florus, 
in others L A nmrus 8cneca^ and in one simply 
L Anarms He lived m the beginning of 
the second century after Christ, and wiote 
an epitome of Roman history in four books, 
from the foundation of the city to the first 
time of closing the temple of Janus, in the 
reign of Augustus. 
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f^losB'silk, tke portions of ravelled silk 
broken off in reeling the silk from the co 
coons, carded and spun into a soft coarse 
yarn, and used for common fabrics, em- 
broniery, &c 

Flotow (fio'to), Friedrich Adolphus 
VON, German musical composer, born 1812, 
died 1 883 He studied music in Pans, but 
his earlier operas did not find favour with 
the Pansian opera house directors, so he had 
to content himself with performances in the 
anstocratic pri\ ate theatres At length the 
Naufrage de la Mt^duse was successfully pro 
duced at the Kenaissance T heatre in 1839 
This was followed by L’Esclave de Camoens 
(1843), and L’ Aine en Peine ( 1 846),performed 
m London as Leolme Alessandro Stradella 
was first performed at Hamburg in 1844, 
and his most succesafiil work, Martha, at 
Vienna in 1847 Among hia other works 
are India (18^>3), La VtuNe Grapin (1859), 
L’ Ombre (18b9), and L’Enchanteresse 
(1878) He was diiector of the court 
theatre at Schwerin from 1855 to 1863, the 
last years of his life were chiefly spent at 
Vienna 

Flotsam, Jhs\m, and Lk an, m law 
Flotwmy or iloatiam, is derelict or ship 
wrecked goods floating on the sea fcUam^ 
goods thrown overboard which sink and 
remain under water, and iK/an^ goods sunk 
with a wieck or attached to a buoy, as a 
mark of ownership When found such 
goods may be returned to the owner if he 
appear, if not, they are the pioperty of the 
crown 

Flounder, one of the flat fishes, family 
PleuronectidtL, genus PhuronnUs or Pla 
te'isa, the common flounder being the PJru 
ronecta or Platesm ifrms It is one of the 
most common of the flat fishes, and is found 
in the sea and near the mouths of laige 
rivers all round the British coast Flounders 
indeed have been successfully transferiod 
to fiesli water ponds 'J’hey feed upon 
Crustacea, worms, ami small fishes, and are 
iiHuh used as food The Argus flounder 
IS the P a native of the American 

seas 

Flour, the edible part of wheat, or anj 
other gram, reduced to powder, and sepa 
rated from the bran and the other coarser 
parts by sifting The quality of flour de 
pends principally on the fineness of the 
sieves through which it is passe<l and the 
amount of bran which it contains 9’he 
finest flour is obtained in the first grinding 
of the wheat The other kinds— biscuit 
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flour, middlings, seconds, &c — consist of the 
flour which remains after the first grind 
mg, ground and passed through coarser 
sieves 

Flourens (flo ran), Gusivvj, French 
socialist, born at Pans 1838, died 1871 In 
1863 he was deputy professor in tlit College 
of France, and published his lectures under 
the title of Histoire de 1 Homme After 
being engaged in democratic movements m 
Turkey and Italy he joined the Pans ( 'om 
mune in 1871, and was killed in a conflict 
at Pucil, near Malmaison 

Flourens, Marie Jean Pierrf, Irench 
physician and physiologist, born 1794, died 
1 8b7 In 1828 he was elected a membei of 
the Academj of Sciences, m 1832 was ap 
pointed to the chair of comparative anatomy 
at the Jardin des Plantes, Pans In 1833 
he became permanent secretarj^ to the Aca 
demy of Sciences, in 1840 member of the 
b^rench Academy In 1845 he was created 
by Louis Philippe a peer of biance His 
works include Expc^nences sur la Sy8t^mo 
Nerveux, Developpcraent des Os, Aiiatomie 
de la Pean, Me moires d’Anatomie et de 
Physiologie Compaices, l)c I’lnstinct et de 
ITntelligence des Animaux, Do la Vie (t de 
ITntelligence (1858) 

Flower, in popular language, the blossom 
of a plant, consisting chiefly of delicate 
and gaily coloured leaves oi })ctals , in 
Ixitany, the organs of reproduction m a 
phenogamous plant A complete flower 
consists of 'stamens and pntih together with 
two sets of leaves which surround and pro 
tect them, the cali/r and corolla The sta 
mens and pistils are the essential organs of 
the flower They occupy two circles or row s, 
the one within the otlu r, the stamens being 
111 the outer row The stamens consist of a 
stalk or filament supporting a roundish body, 
the anthit, which is filled with a powdery 
substance called the polUri The pistil con 
si&ts of a closed cell (U oi arif at the base, con 
taming oi ulcs, and covered by a Htyle which 
terminates m the stiyma These organs au 
surrounded by the corolla and calyx, which 
together are called the floral f7iiciope, or 
when they both display nch colouring the 
perianth The leaves of the corolla are 
called petaU, and those of the calyx lepals 
Some flowers want the floral envelope, and 
are called (4rhlamif({(onH otbers have the 
calyx but arc without the coroll i, and are 
called mo nochlamy (icons Floweis iie gen 
erally bisexual, but some plants have uni 
sexual flowers, that is, the pistils are m one 
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fiower and t^e stamens in another See 
also Botany The figure shows the flower 
of Cheiranthus Chen i (common wallflower) 
a, peduncle , 6, calyx , 
c, corolla, d, stamens, 
c, pistil 

Flower-de-lis See 

Fleur de hs 
Flowering-fem, the 
popular name of Os 
munda 'k gaits, nat or 
tier Osmundaceae It is 
the noblest and most 
striking of the British 
feins, and grows m boggy places and wet 
margins of woods It derives its name 
from the u[)per pinnse of the fronds being 
transformed into a handsome panicle co 
vered with sporangia 

Flowering - rush {Butomus umhclldtus), 
nat ordei Butomacene, i beautiful idaiit 
found in pools and wet ditches of England 
and Ireland, but raie in Scotland I’he 
leaves are 2 to 3 feet long, linear, tiiangu 
lar, then shai p edges sometimes cutting the 
mouths of cattle, whence their generic name 
ButStfius (ox cutting) The scape or flower 
ing stern terminates in a laige umbel of 
rose coloured flowers 

Flowers, formerly a chemical name for 
fine particles of bodies in the form of a 
powder or mealy substance, as the Jlawcra of 
sulphur, &c 

Flowers, Aktificial, imitations of real 
flowers, made of various materials These 
are not a modern invention The Romans 
excelled m the art of imitating flowers in 
wax, and in this bianch of the art attained 
a high degree of perfection The Egyptian 
artificial flowers were made of thin plates 
of horn stained in different colours, some 
times also of leaves of copper gilt or silvered 
over In modern times the Italians were 
the first to acquire celebrity for the skill 
and taste they displayed m this manufac 
ture, but they arc now far surpassed by 
English and French manufacturers, but 
more especially by the latter Among ma 
terials used m this manufacture are cam 
bnc, muslin, satin, velvet, and other woven 
fabrics, feathers, india-rubber, blown glass, 
mother of pearl, brass, &c 

Fluid, a body whose particles on the 
slightest pressure move and change their 
relative position without separation, a liquid 
or a gas, as opposed to a solid Fluids are di- 
vided mto liquids, such as water and bodies 
in the form of water, and gaseous bodies or 


aenform fluids Liquids have been also 
termed non clastic fiuid% for although they 
are not altogether \oid of elasticity, they 
possess it only in a small degiec Air and 
aeriform bodies have been called clastic 
fluids on account of their grcit elasticity 

Flukes, or Fluke worms, a name given 
to certain parasitic Scoleelda (tape worms, 
&c ), belonpng to the division of Platy 
elmia or Flat worms, and included in the 
ordt rTrematoda I'hcy inliabit vanous situ 
ations m diffeient animals —mostly m birds 
and hshes The J)ist6ma hcpnticuiii exists 
in large numbers in the livers of sheep, and 
causes the disease known as ‘ rot ’ Like 
the tape worms the flukes pass through an 
elaboi ate dev elopment 

Fiuohy'dric Acid, same as Jlgdrofluor ic 
acid 

Fluores'cence, a name gi\ eii to the phe 
nomena presented by the invisible chemical 
lays of the blue end of the sola spectrum 
when they become luminous and visible by 
be mg sent through uranium gl iss, oi solutions 
of (piininc, hoise chestnut baik, or But ilia 
M / a man i u in In this w ay gi cen ci y st xls, as 
of floor spai, m ty give out Idiit riys, due not 
to the colour of the surface of the body, but 
to its power of modifying the rays incident 
on it The })hfcnomenon appears to be idcn 
tical with phosphou'scdiK It is due to the 
refrangibility of the riys being lowered or 
degraded by the action of the substance 
The term fluoiescence is ipplicd to the phen 
omenon if it is observed while the body is 
actually exposed to the souice of bgbt, phos- 
phorescence to the effect of the same kind, 
but usually loss intense, which is observed 
after the light from the source is cut off 
Both forms of the phenomenon occur in a 
strongly marked degree in the same bodies 
CJanary glass, which is coloured with oxide of 
uranium, is a very convenient ni itei i \1 for the 
exhibition of fluoiescence A thick piece of 
it held m the violet oi ultra violet })ortion 
of the solar spectrum is idled to the depth 
of from ^ to I of an inch w ith a faint nebu 
lous light If the solar spectrum be thrown 
upon a screen freshly washed with sulphate 
of quinine, the ultra violet portion will he 
visible by fluorescence, and if the spectrum 
be very pure, the presence of dark lines 
in this portion will be detected For a 
similar phenomenon, presented by the ultra- 
red rays of the spectrum, see Ccdoreicence 

Flu'onde, m chemistry, a compound ob 
tamed by heating hydiofluonc acid with 
certain metals, by the action of that acid 
20 
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on metallic oxides or carbonates, by beating 
electro negative metals, as antimony, with 
fluoiide of lead or Huoride of mercury, and 
m other ways 

Flu'onne, a very widely distributed ele 
ment, which is known chiefly only in com 
bmation, though it has recently been isolated 
by l)e Moissan as a colouiless gas, that 
attacks almost every substance and is the 
most active ele ment known Its most abun- 
d int eompound is calcic fluoride, which not 
only exists in the mineral kingdom as fluor 
spar (which see), but forms an essential part 
of the bones and teeth of animals Fluorine 
has also been detected in the blood, milk, 
and mine , m plants in vole mic sublimates , 
in roiks, m eoprolites and miner \1 phos 
phates, and m a variety of mineials Com 
bined with hydrogen it forms hydrofluoiic 
acid 

Fluor-spar, Di rbihhirf Spar, or Fi non 
INJE (CaF ), fluoride of cakium, a common 
mineral found m great beauty m Deibyshire 
It generally occurs massive, but crystallizes in 
simple forms of the monometric system — viz 
the cube, octahedron, dodecahedron, &c , ind 
in combinations of the cube and o( tahodron 
Pure fluor spar contains iS 7 pei c( nt fluo 
nne, ^>13 calcium It is of frequent occur 
rence, especially in connection with me tal 
liferous beds, as of silver, tin, lead, and cobalt 
ores It IS sometimes colourless and trails 
parent, but more frequently it exhibits tints 
of yellow, green, blue, and red From the 
general prevalence of a blue tint m the 
De rbyshire specimens it is there known as 
B/u( John It is often beautifully banded, 
especially when in nodules, which are much 
prized for the manufaetuie of vases, and it 
IS made into a great variety of articles, chiefly 
ornamental It is used as a flux m metal 
lurgy, and is a source of hydrofluoric acid 
Its specific gravity is 3 14, but it is of 
very inferior hardness ( 1), being scratchable 
by ajiatite 

Flushing (Dutch, 17/sstnf/^’??), a seaport 
in Holland, province of Zeeland, on the 
island of Walcheren, at the mouth of the 
Hond, or West Schelde, hero between 2 
and 3 miles broad It is strongly fortihed, 
and has an extensive tiade Pop 10,288 

Flustra, a genus of Polyzoa, the sea mats 
(which see) 

Flute, a portable musical instrument, con 
sistmg of a tube furnished with six holes 
for the fingers, and from one to fourteen 
keys which open other holes The sound, 
which IS soft and clear in quality, is pro 
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duced by blowing with the mouth into an 
oval aperture at the side of the thick end of 
the instrument Its useful compass is about 
two and a half octaves, including the chio 
matic tones It is usually made m four 
pieces, and of box or ebony, sometimes, how 
ever, of ivory, silver, or even of glass 

Fluting, m architecture, channels or fur- 
rows cut perpendicularly in the shafts of 
columns It is used in the Done, Tonic, Vor 
inthian, and Composite orders, but never in 
the Tuscan When the flutes aio parti xlly 
filled up I)y a smaller round moulding they 
are said to be cabhd 

Flux, a substance or mixture added to 
assist the fusion of miner ils In the large 
way, limestone and fluor spar iie used as 
fluxes In the smelting of non the flux 
must be such that it will combine with the 
earthy matter of the ore, and form a slag, 
which must neither be too refiactory nor 
fusible The fluxes made use of m assays 
or chemical expenments consist usually 
of alkalies and alkaline salts, as borax, 
cyanide of })c)tassium, carbomte of potas- 
sium, carbonate of sodium, common salt, 
which render the earthy mixtures fusible 
by converting them into glass 1'he fluxes 
used in pottery aie vxrious, but almost all 
consist of lithaige or red lead, l>orax, car- 
bonates of potassium and sodium, and sand 

Fluxions, 111 mathematics, the analysis of 
infinitely small variable quantities, an old 
method of calculation fust invented by 
Newton, which does not essentially differ 
from that employed in the difterential cal- 
culus invcmted by Leibnitz, except in the 
notation Newton’s notation was adhered 
to by English writers up to the early part 
of the pieseiit century, but the differential 
calculus is now univei silly employed 

Fly. a winged insect of various genen and 
species, whose distinguishing characteristics 
arc that the wings are transparent and have 
no cases or covers By these marks flies are 
distinguished from beetles, butterflies, grass 
hoppers, I’lc The true flies or Diptera have 
only two wings, viz the anterior pair In 
common language, fit/ is the house fly, of 
the genus Musca The house fly is found 
wherever man is, and in hot weather r^auseB 
a good deal of annoyance It is fuinished 
with a suctorial proboscis, from which, 
when feeding on dry substances, it exudes 
a liquid, which, by moistening them, fits 
them to be sucked From its feet being 
beset with hairs, each terminatmg in a disc 
which 18 supposed to act as a sucker, it 
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can walk on smooth surfaces, as a ceiling, 
even with its hack down The female lays 
her eggs m dung or refuse, the larvae are 
small white worms They change into pup<e 
without casting their skins, and in from eight 
to fourteen days the perfect fly emerges 
The very small flies and the very large ones 
often seen about houses belong to other 
species Bee Blow fyy Botfly, Gadfly 
Fly, a name formerly given to a double 
seated carnage or public conveyance, after 
wards applied to hackney carriages or cabs 
Fly-catcher, a name originally given to 
certain insessonal birds of the genus Mu<ici 



White collared Flycatcher (MweusApa albicollts) 

c&pa, tnbe Dentirostres, with a bill flattened 
at the base, almost triangular, notched at 
the upper mandible, and beset with bnstles 
Two species are Bntish— the spotted flj 
catcher (M and the pied fly catcher 

{M (or F^cedala) atr icapdla), both about 
the size of a sparrow They perch on a 
branch, where they remain immovable 
watching for insects, only leaving to make 
a sudden dart at a passing fly, which they 
seize with a snap of the bill, and then re 
turn The white collared fly catchei {M 
alhicoUts) IS a native of southern Europe 
Numerous other birds receive the name of 
fly-catchers, and some, as the paradise fly 
catchers of the Old World, are brilliantly 
coloured In Amenca some of the tyrant 
birds (Tyrannidae) are named fly catchers 
Flying, the power of locomotion through 
the air, possessed by various animals in 
different degrees Birds, bats, and many 
insects can raise themselves into the air and 
sustain themselves there at will Squirrels, 
phalangers, some lizards, one of the tree 
frogs, and flying fish can move through the 
air in one direction for a short time, but 
cannot, stnctly speaking, fly The wing of 
a bird or insect is an elastic flexible organ, 
with a thick anterior and a thin posterior 
margin, hence the wing does not act like a 
sohd board, but is thrown into a succession 


of curves When a bird rises from the 
ground it leaps up with head stuck out and 
expanded tad, so that the body is in the 
position of a boy’s kite when thrown up 
The wings are strongly flapped, striking 
forwards and downwards, and the bird 
quickly ascends It has been shown that 
the wing describes a figure of 8 in its action, 
the margin being brought down so that the 
tip of the wing gives the last blow after the 
part next the trunk has ceased to strike, 
hence, standing in front of a bird, the wing 
would be divided into two, the upper sui 
face of one half and the lowei surface of the 
other being visible at the same time These 
portions are reversed when the wing is 
drawn back and towards the body, before 
beginning anothei stroke , but it will be ob 
served that during retraction the wing is 
still sloped, so that the resemblance to a 
kite IB maintained There are many varie- 
ties of flight among birds, of these the 
most remarkable is the sailing motion, in 
which the wings are but slightly moved 
Probably the original impetus is maintained 
by the kite like slope of the wing, and ad- 
vantage may be taken of currents by a ro- 
tation of the wing at the shoulder, a move 
ment invisible at any distance If the ex- 
tinct Pterodactyles are excepted, all animals 
other than birds, bats, and insects, which 
move through the air, as squirrels, flying 
dragons, &c, do so as parachutes, going 
from higher to lower levels, but never ris- 
ing, nor flying horizontally 

Flying, Artificial See Aeronautics 
Flying-bndge, a bridge made of pon- 
toons, hght boats, hollow beams, casks, or 
the like They are made as occasion re 
quires, chiefly for the passage of troops 
The term is also applied to a kind of ferry 
in which the force of the current of a nver 
IS applied to propel a boat guided by a cable 
fastened from the one side to the other 
Fl3dng-buttre8B See Buttress 
Flying-dragon, or Flying lizard See 
Dragon 

Flying Dutchman, a phantom ship said to 
be seen m stormy weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope, and thought to forebode ill luck 
One form of the legend has it that the ship 
is doomed never to enter a port on account 
of a horrible murder committed on board, 
another, that the captain, a Dutchman, 
swore a profane oath that he would weather 
the Cape though he should beat there till 
the last day He was taken at his word, 
and there he still beats, but never su'^ceeds 

tz 
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m rounding the point He sometimes hails 
vessels and requests them to take letters 
home from him The legend is supposed 
to have originated in the sight of some ship 
refieeted from the clouds It has been made 
the groundwork of one or two novels, and 
an opera by Wagner 

Flying-fish, a name common to various 
fishes which have the powei of sustaining 
themselves for a time in the air by means 
of their large pectoral hns Generally, how 
ever, the name is limited to the species of 
the genus Lroccctu 8 y which belongs to the 
family Scoiuberesocidcc (mackerel pikes) 
The pcctoril hns, which are ^ery large, are 
the principal instruments in their flight, 
serving to sustain the hsh temporaiily in 
the air after it has acquired an initial vclo 
city in its rush thiough the water It cm 
pass thiough the an to a considerable dis 
tance, sometimes as iiiiicli as 200 yaids, 
whicli it does to esc ipe from the attacks of 
other fishes, especially the dolphin It is 
most common between the tropics 'Ihc 
best known species aie E 'loJttan^ abun 
dant in the warmer paits of the Atlantic, 
&nd E ejL liter) s (if tlu Akdittn inean lly 
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some naturalists this genus has been sub 
divided into several, characterized by the 
presence or absence of barbels 
Flying-fox See Foi( hat 
Flying-lemur, a name given to insecti 
vorous mammals, natives of the Indian 
Archipelago and belonging to the genus 
GaleopithCcus They possess a flying mcm 
brane, which extends as a broad expansion 
from the nape of the neck to the tail By 
means of this membrane they can take ex 
tended leaps from tree to tree 

Fl3ring-phalanger, a popular name of 
the members of a genus of nocturnal mar 
Bupials {Petaurm) nearly allied to the true 
phalangers A fold of the skin extends 
along the flanks, and this acting as a para 
chute enables the animal to leap great dis- 
tances, its heavy tail serving as a rudder to 
guide its course in the air These animals 
inhabit New Guinea and Austialia, where 


they are known as ‘fiymg s(pnrr« h The 
species viiy in si/t , Uh mnilhst In mg im 
bigger than a mouse llic) fted on fiuit, 
leaves, insects, &c 

Flying-squid, the popul ir name of a genus 
of cephalopodoiis molluscs {OmmasUPph* \ 
allied to the calimiiies or Hipiids, having 
two large lateral hns, which cnabU thtin 
to leap so high out of the water that tin v 
sometimes fall on slups decks 

Flying-squirrel {PUrhvKn), ^ genuH of 
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rodent animals, family Scnuid i (sipnirtls), 
to which the skin of the flank, extending 
between the fore and hind legs, impaits the 
faculty of supporting thtnibelves for a nio 
ment 111 the air, as with a paiachuk, and 
of making \ery gicat leips The Luiopt in 
flying squirrel {P oi SciiuoptPrus Hihn x H'^) 
18 a native of the foiests in the colder paits 
of Europt and Asia, the AnuiK in flying 
sipiirrel {/* 'lolualla) lives in troops m the 
western parts of ]\oith America 

Fly-trap, the only sjieoies known of a 
genus of plants nat ordci Dros 

eracea, also called Venus’s fly trap See 
Dionaa 

Fly-wheel, a wheel with a he ivy run 
placed on the revolving shaft of any in i 
cbineiy yiut in motion by in iiitgular oi 
intermitting force, foi the pin post of rendti 
mg the motion equable indiegulai b> iiRans 
of its momentum A fly wheel is also ustd 
as an accumulator of force, thus, when a 
small steam engine bits in motion a verv 
laige fly wheel, the wheel acts as a lesei voir 
of all the sin ill pressures which have been 
communicated to it, and having thus (on 
centrated them can apply them all together 
and at once when some great effect is to he 
produced 

Fo, the Chinese name of Buddh i See 
Buddha 

Focus, ( 1 ) in optics, a point m which any 
number of lays of light meet after being 
reflected or ref i acted by a minor or a lens. 
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(2) In geom sai important point on the prin 
oipal axis of the parabola, ellipse, and hyper 
bola The ellipse and hyperbola have each 
two foci, the parabola one, though in the 
latter case we may suppose a second focus 
at an infinite distance The foci were so 
called from the fact that rays of light pro 
ceeding from one focus and reflected from a 
corresponding reflecting surface pass through 
the other focus 

Foetus See F(tu<i 

Fog, a cloud at or near the surf ice of tlu. 
earth, produced by the condensation of the 
invisible vapoui of the atmospheie into 
minute watery pai tides, this condensation 
being caused by a cold current of air, or 
the contiguity of a cold surface Fogs are 
more frequent in those seasons of the year 
when there is a considerable difference of 
temperature in the different paits of tli< 
day In low, moist places, and in confin< d 
places, as valleys, biys, or lakes, surroundc <1 
iDy high lands, they are much more pi< 
valent than m open countiies or elev ited 
spots, wheie they are quickly disjieised by 
the winds The disagreeable pungency of 
fogs in large towns is due to the presence 
of smoke and other impunties liecent ex- 
periments would seem to show that there 
18 an intimate connection between fogs and 
the invisible dust of the atmosphere, that 
in fact the invisible atmospheric dust is not 
only necessary to the formation of fogs, hut 
also of clouds and ram 
Foggia (foj'a), a town of S Italy, pro 
Vince of Foggia, 7 9 miles n E of Naples, 
with regular and spacious streets Its prin- 
cipal edifice IS a Gothic cathedral The 
trade is chiefly in corn, for which immense 
granaries have been formed under the 
streets Pop 53,351 — The province, which 
18 partly bounded by the Adriatic, has an 
area of 2954 sq m It possesses rich pas- 
tures, and pioduces saflfron, wine, &c Pop 
418,510 

Fog-signals, signals given by means of 
sound to warn vessels during fogs, when 
lights or other visible signals cannot be 
perceived Various kinds of fog signals are 
used, among which may be mentioned bells, 
drums, gongs, guns, compressed air whistles, 
steam whistles, aaid fog trumpets or horns 
One of the most powerful signals is the 
siren fog horn, the sound of which is pro- 
duced by means of a disk perforated by 
radial slits made to rotate m front of a fixed 
disk exactly similar, a long iron trumpet 
forming part of the apparatus. The disks 


may each contain say twelve slits, and the 
moving disk may revolve 2800 times a 
minute, in each revolution there are of course 
twelve coincidences between the slits in 
the two disks, through the openings thus 
made steam or air at a high pressure is 
caused to pass, so that there are actually 
33,600 puffs of steam or compressed air 
every minute This causes a sound of very 
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great pi)wer, which the trumpet collects 
and compresses, and the blast goes out as 
a sort of sound beam in the direction re 
qmred Under favourable circumstances 
this instrument can be heard from 20 to 30 
miles out at sea Fog signals are also used 
on railways during foggy weather, they con- 
sist of eases filled with detonating jiowder, 
which are laid on the rails and exploded by 
the engine when it comes up to them 

Fohr (ft Mr), a Prussian island in the 
North Sea, off the w coast of Schleswig, 
area, 28 sq m , pop about 4000, mostly 
Frisians engaged m fishing, the capture of 
wild fowl, and agriculture 

Foil, a thin leaf of metal, as gold or tin, 
used for various purposes 

Foil, in fencing, a rod of steel, represent 
ing a sword, with a handle or hilt at one 
end, and a leather button at the other to 
prevent accidents Foils measuie from 31 
to 18 inches m length 

Foix (fwa), a town of France, capital of 
dep Arifege, in a valley at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, with remains of the old castle of 
the counts of Foix, and an old church and 
abbey Pop 6860 

Foix, Gaston de See Gaston 
Fokien, a maritime province of South- 
eastern China, area, 46,320 sq rn The strait 
of Formosa separates it from the island so 
named The coast is deeply indented by 
24 
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bays and studded with islands T}»e intenor 
18 generally mountainous, but i8 highly cul- 
tivated and generally fertile The principal 
products are rice, wheat, barley, tea, silk, 
sugar, mdigo, camphor, and tobacco The 
capital IS Foo chow Pop 25,790,556 

Fokscham ( sha'ne), a town of Koumama, 
on the Miklov, 104 miles N E Bukarest, with 
an important trade Pop 25,200 

Folc-land, that is Folkland, the land of 
the people, that portion of Anglo Saxon 
England which was retained on behalf of 
the community It might be occupied in 
common or possessed in severalty, but could 
not become allodial est.itc or absolute pri 
vate ptoperty except with the consent of 
the Witan or highest council in the land 
From time to time large grants were made 
both to individuals and to communities , 
and Imd thus cut off from bde land was 
called hoc htrid or ‘book land ’ Ultimately 
the king practically accjuiied the disposal 
of it, and the remnant of folc land became 
crown lands See Feudal Si/dem 

Folc-mote, in Anglo Saxon England, an 
assembly of the people to consult lespecting 
public affairs 

Foley, John sculptoi, born in 

Dublin 1818, died it Hampstead 1874 
He was admitted a student of the Boyal 
Academy in 1835 In 1818 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1858 an academician 
His works aie numerous and highly esteemed 
They include statues of beldenand Hampden 
m Westminster, Goldsmith, Burke, and 
O’Connell m Dublin, Lord Hardmge and 
Outram for India, Lord tdyde in Glasgow, 
the group Asia and the colossal statue of 
Prince Albert for tho Albert Memorial, 
Hyde Park Foley was buried m St Paul’s 
Cathedral 

Foliation, in geol the property or quality 
11 certain rocks of dividing into thin lainmie 
or plates 

Fcliguo (fo len'yo), a town of Central 
Italy, province of Perugia, in a beautiful 
vale of Apennines, watered by the Cli 
tumnus Public buildings worthy of notice 
are the cfctjhedral and the Palazzo Com 
m unale Pop 8763 

Folkestone (fok'ston), a seaport, England, 
county Kent, 6 miles w by s of Dover, 
terminus of the South eastern Railway, and 
a chief station for steamers to and from 
Boulogne It is a favourite watering place, 
and has a considerable shipping trade 
Folkestone is included in the parliamentary 
borough of Hythe Pop ( 1 901 ), 30,b94 
25 


Folk-lore, a useful terui of leccnt mtn^ 
duction into the English language, signif ying 
a scientific study of popular tab h, traditions, 
primitive beliefs and superstitions, popular 
customs, usages, festivals, games, &c Folk- 
lore, though it takes cognizance of many ap- 
parently trivial matters, is of great impor 
tance in the science of comparative mytho- 
h>gy, and helps to throw much light on the 
relationships between races, and on the on 
gin and development of religions beliefs and 
ceremonies It is, therefore, of gieat assis 
tance to the ethnologist, the sociologist, and 
the historian, as well as to the student of 
comparative mythology and of the science 
of leligion 

Fomentation, in med the application of 
warm Inpiids to a pait of the body, by 
means of flannels or other cloths dipped in 
hot water or medicated decoctions, for tho 
purpose of c asing p xin by relaxing the skm 
or of discussing tumours 

Fonblanque (fon'blangk), Aibanv Wil- 
liam, English journalist, born in 1797, died 
1872 He was educated for the bar, but, 
devoting himself to journalism, he gamed 
a position on the Times, the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and succeeded Ijeigh Hunt as editoi 
of the Examiner A rcpnnt of many of 
his articles, uiidei tho title England under 
Seven Administiations, appeared in 1837 
In 1 852 he w as appointed chief of the sta 
tistical dcpaitment of tlie Board of Trade 

Fond du Lac, a city of tho Ignited States, 
Wisconsin, at the mouth of loud clu Lac 
River, which ojieiis on Ijake Winnebago, 
118 miles NNW of Chicago It is the 
centre of several railway s, and has a large 
trade The niinufactiues include iron 
founding, carriage and wagon making, tan 
lung, saw milling, &c Pop 15,110 

Fondi, a town of South Italy, near a coast 
lagoon to which it gives name, prov Caserta 
It 18 a bisho[> s see, and cont iins a cathedral 
Fondi stands lu a plain, the ancient Cacu 
huH A c/er, which pioduced the famous Camu 
ban wine Pop 6773 

Font, the vessel which contains the water 
for baptism m a church It is frequently 
sculptured in stone or marble, with richly 
decorative designs 

Fontaine, Jean DE LA La Fontaine 

Fontainebleau (fon tan bid), a town of 
France, dep Seme et Marne, m the midst 
of the forest of same name, about 2 miles 
from the Seme and 37 miles bse Pans 
It owes its origin chiefly to the palace, and 
IS a quiet place, with broad, clean streets, 
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Fop 18,340 The castle or palace of Fon 
tamebleau is ooe of the most magnihceiit 
m France It occupies the site of a forti 
fied chateau founded by Louis VII in 1162, 
this was converted into a magnificent palace 
by Francis I , much added to by Henry 
I V , Napoleon I , Louis Philippe, and Na 
polt on HI 1 he park is laid out like a \ ast 
gaiden, ind adorned with statues, temples, 
fount iins, lakes, and waterfalls I'be forest, 
which IS about 50 milts in circumference, 


covers an area of 42,500 acres, affords nume 
rous pleasant walks, and abounds with game 
Fonta'na, Domenico, Italian aichiteit 
and engineer, born in 1543, died 1607 He 
was employed by Pope Sixtus V in mau> 
great works, among the chief of whuh wis 
the erection of the Egyptian obelisk in 
fiont of St Peter’s Among other build 
mgs erected by Fontana, were the Lateran 
Palace and the lilirary of the Vatu m He 
also executed important woiLk it iSaplcB 
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Fontana, Prospero, Italian painter, born 
at Bologna 1512, died at Home 1597 He 
excelled in design and composition, and 
adorned several churches in Rome and Bo 
logna with historical frescoes Among his 
pupils were bis daughter Lavinia (bom 
1552, died 1614), who excelled in portraits, 
and the brothers C^aracci 

Fontenay - le - Comte (font nl h kdnt), 
French town, dep VeiuRe, 27 miles n h of 
La Rochelle Has a fine Gothic church 
with spire 311 feet high, manufactures 
coarse linen and woollen cloths, and is an 
entrep6t for the Gironde and Charente 
wines Pop 9282 

Fontenelle (font nal), Bernard i f Bo 
VI ER DP, French author, born at Rouen 
1 657, died 1757 In 1674 he went to Pans, 
and soon became known by his poetical effu 
sions and learned works Before the age of 
twenty he had assisted m the composition 
of the operas of Psyche and Bellerophon, 
which appeared under the name of his uncle, 
Thomas Corneille In 1681 he brought out 


his tragedy Aspar, but it irid the othei 
dramas and pastorals with which he opened 
his literary career were on the whole un 
successful In 168 3 appeared Ins Dialogues 
of the Dead, which were favourably re 
ceived His Discourse on the Plurality of 
Worlds (1686) was the first book m which 
astronomical subjects were discussed with 
taste and wit Among his other works ai e 
the History of Oracles and an Essay on the 
Geometry of the Infinite 

Fontenoy, a village in Belgium, province 
of Hainan t, celebrated for the battle of May 
11, 1745, m which the French under Mar 
shal Saxe defeated the British, Austrian, 
and Dutch allied forces under the Duke of 
Cumberland 

Fontevrault (fon te vro), a village of 
NW France, dep Maine et Loire,inai alley 
1 0 miles south east of Saumur Here was 
formerly a nch Benedictine abbey (now a 
prison) founded in 1099, containing both 
monks and nuns, and governed by an abbess 
The abbey became the head of an order, and 
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had many dependencies The old monastic 
buildings, covering frtmi 40 to 60 aciea, are 
now used as a central prison In the abbey 
church aie the tombs of Henry II and of 
Richard I , kings of England and counts of 
Anjou, of Eleanor, wife of Henry II , and 
Elizabeth, wife of John, king of England 
Foo-chow, a town of China, capital of 
the province of Fokien, on the Mm, 126 
miles N K of Amoy It consists of tlie 
town proper, surrounded by walls, and of 
extensive suburbs sti etching along both 
sides of the river, and communicatmg by a 
stone bridge Foo chow is one of the five 
ports thrown open by the Treaty of 1841 
The trade is very extensive, but the navi 
gation of the iivcr from the sea to the hai 
hour 13 difficult Foo chow has a laige ar 
senal and dockyard superintended by Euio 
pean officers, it is also a great literary centre 
Pop estimated at 630,000 
Food See Aliment and Dictetic'i 
Fool See Jester 
Foolah See FeUatnh 
Fools, Feasi ojb, the name given to fes 
tivals regularly celebrated, from the 6th to 
the 16th century, in several countries of 
Europe, by the clergy and laity, with the 
most absurd ceremonies 1 he feast of fools 
was an imitation of the Roman Saturnalia, 
and, like this, was celebrated m December 
The chief celebration fell upon the day of 
the Innocents, or upon New year’s Day, 
but the feast continued from Christmas to 
the last Sunday of Epiphany The young 
people, who played the chief parts, chose 
from among their own number a mock pope, 
archbishop, bishop, or abbot, and consecrated 
him, with many ridiculous ceremonies, in 
the chief church of the place They often 
travestied the performance of the highest 
offices of the church, while others, dressed 
in different kinds of masks and disguises, 
engaged in indecent songs and dances, and 
practised all possible follies in the church 
Except from then association with the Satur 
nalia nothing is known of the origin of these 
extravagancies, which appear to have been 
very ancient They were most common in 
France, but the feast was also observed in 
Spain, Germany, England, and Scotland 
In France it survived till the year 1644 
Foolscap, paper of the smallest regular 
size but one (about 13^ by 16^ inches), so 
called from its water mark m early times 
bemg the outline of a fool’s head and cap, 
for which British paper makers now sub 
Btitute the figure of Britannia 
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FooFs FsJBley, the popular name of 
JEthusa Ci/napiuv^, na*^ oidei ITmbelli 
ferae, a common British v'leed, gi owing m 
cultivated grounds It is commonly bo 
lieved to be poisonous, and serious accidents 
are said to have occuned from its being 
mistaken for parsley, but if |>oisouou8 it is 
so only in certain localities. Its uniLiteial 
reflexed floral leaves distinguish it from 
most plants to which it is allied 

Foo-shan, a town, Ghina, prov of C^uang 
tong, 21 miles s w of ('’anton, on one of the 
branches of the delta of the Si kiaiig Pop 
200,000 

Foot, a measure of length, the name of 
which 18 derived from the length of the 
human foot, containing 12 linear inches 
Equal i foot 18 a square whose side is one 
f<K)t, and IS therefort equal to 144 srjuaie 
inches -Cahit foot is a cube whose side is 
1 foot, and the cube contains 1728 cubie 
inches The foot is a common measure in 
various countries, but its dimensions vary 
considerably 

Foot, 111 j)rosody, a measure consisting of 
a variety of syllables, two, three, or four, in 
combinations of long and short, or accented 
and unaccented In Gieek and Latin verstj 
the feet depend on the quantity or length 
of the syllables, each foot having a distinc 
tive name — trochee, iambus, dactyle, ana 
pest, kc The same names are applied tci 
English measures, an accented syllable in 
English being held to be equivalent to a 
long syllable in Latin or Greek, and an un 
accented syllable to a shoi t 

Foot, m animals, the lower extremity ol 
the leg, the part of the leg whieh treads the 
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earth in standing or walking, and by which 
the animal is sustained and enabled to step, 
or that surface of the body by which pro 
gression is effected among the mollusta 
The foot of man is composed of twenty six 
bones, seven of which constitute the tarsus 
or ankle, which articulates with the leg and 
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corresponds tC the carpus (wrist) Five bones 
form the metatarsus, which corresponds to 
the metacarpus, and articulates with the tar- 
sus behind, and with the toes in front The 
foot IS narrow and thick m its posterior part, 
thinner and broader anteriorly, it forma a 
right angle with the leg, and rests upon the 
ground at the extremities only The middle 
portion 18 in the form of an arch, and, in 
conse(picnco, resists shocks and supports 
pressure iniKh better tlian it could if it 
were fiat and touched the ground through 
out its whoh length 

Foota, i territory of Senegambi i, W 
Africa, on the lower Senegal, which bounds 
it on the north east It includes I'oota 
''Foro, and othci disti uts Area, about 1 5, 0(H) 
sq m , pop estimated at 400,000 'I ho 
natives profess Mohammedanism, and the 
country is divided into three districts, each 
governed by its own chief, subject to a sovo 
reign chosen from a few jinvilegt d familn s 
It 18 now under French infiuenoe 

Foota-jallon, a region of West Africi,, 
intersected by lat 11'^ n and Ion 11" w 
It is extremely mountainous, and is the 
source of the rivers Senegal, (lambia, and 
Grande Large heida and flocks are ])as 
tured in the highlands, and tin soil jiro 
duces in abundance oranges and bananas, 
and palm trees, which furnish <lates, wine, 
and oil It is governed by an elective 
chief under the protection of Fiance 

Foot-and-mouth Disease, a highly con 
tagious eczematous affection which attacks 
the feet and mouths of cattle, manifesting 
itself by lameness, indisposition to eat, and 
geneial febrile symptoms, with ultimately 
eru})tions of small vesicles on the parts 
affected, and geneial indis[)osition of the 
animal The disease occasionally spreads to 
the uddei of milch c attle, and it is believed 
that it may be communicated to persons 
who dunk the milk of cows so affected 

Football, an outdoor game of consider 
able antiquity In former times towns and 
villages were often matched against each 
other, the whole of the able bodied inhabi 
tants taking part in the struggle, the goals 
being often miles apart, and usually consist- 
ing of natural objects, as a brook or nver 
The modern form of the game is played by 
two parties of players, on a large level piece 
of ground, generally oblong m shape, and 
having in the middle of either of the ends 
a goal formed by two upright posts 6 to 8 
yards apart, with a bar or tape extended 
between them at the height of 8 or 10 feet 


from the ground There are various styles 
of playing the game, but the two recognized 
in all important matches are the Kugby 
game and the F’ootball Association game 
In both games the mam object is for either 
party to dnve the ball (which is licked off 
in the centre of the held) through the goal 
that their opponents are guarding, and thus 
count a goal against them In the Hugby 
game the goal posts are 18| feet apart, and 
jollied by a cross bar at a height of 10 feet 
from the ground, and to score a goal the 
b ill must be kicked over this bar by one of 
the opposite side In the Association game 
the upright poles are 8 yards apart, and 
joined at 8 feet from the ground by a tape, 
under which the ball must pass to secure a 
god 'i'lu. Jiugby game is much rougher 
and kss scientihc than the Association 
game, whuh discourages rough play and 
relics mainly on the skilful manauvimg of 
the ])ill uith the feet, it being forbidden to 
touch the hill with the hands, while by the 
Rugby rules the jdayer may eatch the ball 
m Ins hands, run with it and kick it drop 
ping A icgulai game lasts an hour and 
a hdf, and it li ilf tunc the teams change 
ends m oidei that ine(iualities of situation 
may be neutralized 

Foote, Samuei, English comic writer and 
actor, born about 1720 at Truro, died at 
Hover 1777 He was educated at Oxford, 
and enteied the Temple, but after a course 
of dissipation, to which his small fortune 
fell a sacrifice, he turned his attention to 
the stage He appeared hist m Othello, 
but had little success as a tragedian In 
1747 he opened the theatu in Haymarket, 
with a dramatic piece which ho entitled 
The Diversions of the Morning It con 
sisted of some veiy humorous imitations of 
well known characters, in detached scenes, 
written by F''oote, who always took the 
leading parts himself After 1752 he per 
formed ^ternately in London and Dublin 
He did not obtain a patent for the Hay- 
market till 1766 Of his numerous plays, 
above twenty in number, hardly one is now 
acted His humour is described by Dr 
Johnson and other witnesses as irresistible 

Foot-guards See Guards 

Foot-ligbts, in theatres, the row of lights 
placed on the front of the stage and on a 
level with it, to light it up 

Foot-pound, m physics, the term express- 
ing the unit selected in measunng the work 
done by a mechanical force A foot pound 
represents 1 lb. weight raised through a 
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height of 1 foot, and a force equal to a cer- 
tain number of foot pounds, fifty for ex- 
ample, IS a force capable of raising 50 lbs 
through a height of 1 foot 

Foot-rot, a disease in the feet of sheep, 
the more common form of which is an m 
ordinate growth of hoof, which at the toe, 
or loimd the margin, becomes turned down, 
cracked, or torn, thus affording lodgment 
for sand and dirt In the second form of 
the disease the foot becomes hot, tender, 
and swollen, there are ulceiatioiis between 
the toes, followed by the sprouting of pioud 
flesh 

Footstalk — (1) In botany, a petiole, the 
stalk supporting the leaf, or connecting it 
with the stem or branch (2) In /oology, 
a process resembling the footst ilk m botany, 
as the niusciilai process by which certain 
of the Brachiopocla iie attached, the stem 
which bears the body m barnacles, the stalk 
which supports the eyes m certain ernsta 
ceans 

Forammif'era, an otdei of animah of low 
type belonging to the class lihi/opoda, sub 
kingdom Protozoa, furnished with a shell or 
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Foramlnifera (recent) 

1, Planorbulina Ugenana 2 Tnloculina tneanuata 
8 Grlobigenna bulloideB 4 E,otalia Btooarii 6 >Jonio 
nma tui gidu 

test, simple or complex, usually ])erfoiated 
by poies {foramina), whence the name The 
shell may be composed of horny matter, oi of 
caibonite of lime, secreted from the water 
in which they live Owing to the resein 
blance of their convoluted chambered shells 
to those of the nautilus, they were at first 
reckoned among the most highly organized 
molluscs In reality they are among the 
simplest of the protozoa The body of the 
animal is composed of granular, gelatinous, 
highly elastic sarcode, which not only fills 
the shell, but passes through the perfora- 
tions to the extend, there giving off long 
thread like processes called pseadopodu 
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interlacing each other so as to form a net 
like a spider s web Internally the sarcode 
body exhibits no structure or dehmte organs 
of any kind Foraininifera appear \ery 
early m the geological formations The 
great formation known as white ch ilk m 
largely composed of foiammiferous shells, 
while anothei remirkible formation known 
aB Nunimulitic Limestone lecenes its name 
fiom the pieseiice of emn shaped foiammi 
feis, generally about is large as a slulhug 
Forbes (for'bes or foibz), Dunchn, of Cul 
lodcn, Scottish lawyer and pobtici m bom 
1685, died 1747 He studied law it Edm 
buigh and l^eyden, was called to the bn in 
170^), and appointed She iiff of Mullothim 
He helped to c lush the iclallion of 171 in 
1716 w IS advocate depute, in 1722 immlxi 
of })iiliamcnt for the Iiiveincss buighs, iii 
17‘25 loid advocate, and in 17 ^7 loid piesi 
dent of the t\mit of Session In 1724, in 
conHKjucnee of the death of las brother, ho 
f( 11 hell to the estate of ( 'nlloden He do 
vote<l himself to tin impiov eluent of the 
industiy of Scotland, aiul iiiateiially aided 
in 1 lying the foiiiidations of th it eominei 
cial prosperity to whie h Ins country has since 
attained He also effected many improve 
ments m the proeediut ed the (V)uit of Ses 
Sion It was miinly owing to his exeitioiiH 
that the lebelliou of 1745 was pieveiitud 
from Hpie idiiig nioie i ipidly among the 
elms, but ho ungiatefully was he tieatcd 
by the goveinment, that he wis nevei able 
to e)btam it[)ayment of the huge sums he 
had expeneled to uphold it He wrote sev 
eral religious woiks Thoughts on Religion, 
Reflections on the Senirces eif Iiieie dulity m 
Regard to Religion, Letter to a Bishop, &e 
Forbes, Edward, British natuialist, was 
born at Douglas, Isle of Man, 1815, died 
at Edinbuigh 1851 He early elevoteel him 
self to hcienee, and having made seieiitific 
jeiuiueys m Norway, Sweden, biinee, Gei 
many, &c , lie w is att lehed to a scientihc 
expedition to the Mediteiranean, the result 
of which appeared m a leport presented to 
the British Association, and m d’ravels m 
Lycia In 1812 he became professor of 
botany at King s College, London On the 
opening of the School of Mines h orbes was 
appointed lecturer on natural history as 
applied to geology and the arts He still 
retained his professorship of botany at King’s 
College, and continued to contribute annu 
ally some of his most valuable memoirs to 
tlie British Association, besides wilting for 
scientific and bterary journals In 1853 he 
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was appointed to the chair of natural his 
tory in Edinburgh Among his more im 
portant works, which include a great number 
of valuable papers on zoological, botmical, 
and literary subjects, are a History of the 
Star fishes and Histoiy of British Mollusc » 

Forbes (forbz or for'bes), James David, 
Scottish scientist, born 180'), died 1868 He 
was educated at Edinburgh University, and 
admitted to the Scottish bar In 18J3 
he was appointed to the chair of natural 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh 
In 1860 he became principal of the United 
(Villcges of St Salvador and St Leonard, 
m the University of St Andrew's His fame 
rtbts chiefly on his study of glaciers His 
chief public ations on this subject are Travels 
through the Alps of Savoy, Norway and its 
(ilaciers, Tour of Mont Blanc and Monte 
llosa, and Occasional Pai)er8 on the Theory 
of Olaciers Forbes theory of the glacier 
was that it was a viscous body, uigcci down 
slopes of a certain inclination by the mutual 
pressure of its parts See Glacurs 

Forbes, Sir John, % Scottish physician, 
a homceopathist, phrenologist, and believer 
in mesmerism, bom 1787, died 1861 He 
icceived his professional education at Aber 
deeii and Edinburgh, graduating M 1) at 
the latter in 1817 In 1840 he settled in 
London, and soon became physician extra 
ordinary to the Bnnce Consort, and ph>8i 
Clan to the Queen In 1 8^)J he was knighted 
His fust woiks were his translations of the 
WTitmgs of Avetibrugger and Laennec on 
auscultation and the use of the stethoscope 
To the (^ycloi)ceclia of Practical Medicine, 
of which he was joint editor, he contributecl 
some of the best article? in the work He 
w as the founder of the British and F oreigii 
Medical Review, and published a number 
of piofessional and other woiks 

Forbes MacKenzie Act, the populai title of 
an act for the better regulation of the public 
houses of Scotland, passed 15th August, 1853 
It was introduced in the House of Commons 
by Forbes MacKeii/ie, member for Liver 
pool, although its author was Lord Kinnaird 
See L(C(nnnr/ Acts 

Forbidden Fruit, a name fancifully given 
to the fruits of various trees grown in tropical 
countnes, as the shaddock {Citrus decumd 
nus)j a sort of thick skinned orange {Citrus 
paradist), and the poisonous fruit of the 
Tabemcemontdna dichotCina, a tree of Cey 
Ion, traditionally said to be the fruit of 
which Adam and Eve ate at the time of the 
fall in Edenu 


Force, that which is the source of all 
active phenomena occurring in the material 
world, and of which motion, gravitation, 
heat, light, electricity and magnetism, cohe 
Bion, and chemical attinity are believed to be 
exhibitions Mechanical force is the power 
which produces or modifies motion or tends 
to do so It has its origin in three causes (1 ) 
gravitation, (2) the unknown cause of the 
phenomena of light, heat, and electricity, 
and (3) life Mechanical forces are of two 
Sorts one of a body at rest, being the same 
as pressure or tension, the other of a body 
in motion, being the same as imi)etu8 or mo- 
mentum When two forces act on a body 
111 the same line oj dirfction the resulting 
force, or resultant as it is called, will he the 
sum of both forces If they act in opposite 
directions the body will remain at rest if 
the forces be c([ual, oi, if the forces be nn 
equal, it will mo\e with a force equivalent 
to their difference in the direction of the 
greatei If the lines of direction make an 
angle with each other the resultant will be 
a mean force in an intermediate direction 
The coinposdtou of joieis is the combining 
of two or more into one (actually or hypo 
thetically), which shall have the same effect 
when acting in sonic given diicction , the n 
solution of f 01 CCS is the decomposing of a 
single force into two or more forces, which, 
acting m different directions, shall lie cijui 
valent to the single force Forces have chf 
ferent denominations according to their na 
ture and the manner in which they act thus 
we have accelerating foices, constant foices, 
parallel forces, uniform and variable forces, 
&c The unit of Joict is a single force in 
terms of which the amount of any other 
force is ascertained Bee l)i/nninics, hntrqif 
Forcellmi (for chel e'ne), Ecrioio, an Ita 
lian lexicographer, bom 1688, died 1768 
The poverty of hm parents depri\ed him of 
early advantages, and he was almost grown 
up when he began to study I atm in tin 
seminary ut Padua F orcellmi m ide rapid 
progress in Jjatin and Greek, and assisted 
his teacher F^acciolati in his new and greatly 
augmented edition of Calepin’s dictionary 
of seven languages The two friends then 
resolved to publish a complete l^atin die 
tionary The execution of this great work, 
occupying nearly forty years of his life, de 
\ olved entirely upon Forcellmi, though he 
had the counsel and supervision of his old 
teacher It was published under the title 
^gidii Forcellmi totnis Latmitatis Lexicon, 
&C. (Paduay 1771, four vols, folio) 
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For'ceps, a general name for a two bladed 
instrument on the prmciple of pincers or 
tongs, used for seizing and holding, and for 
extracting objects, which it would be im 
ju icticable thus to treat with the fingers 
huch instruments aie used by watchmakers 
and jewellers in delicate operations, bv den 
tists in forcibly extracting teeth, for grasping 
ind holding parts in dissection, for extract 
ing anything from a wound, taking up an 
ai tery, and by at coucheurs 

Force-pump See 

Forcible Detainer, m English law, a vio 
lent withholding of the lands, &c , of an 
other from his possession 

Forcible Entry, in English law, the vio 
lently taking posse'^aion of lands or tene 
ments 

Forcing, a method of cultivation by which 
plants, flowers, and fruits are raised at an 
earlier season than the natural one by pro 
tectmg them under glass, in hot oi cold 
frames, by using stimulating fertilizers, and 
other means 

Ford, John, an early English dramatic 
author, born m l'>86, died about 1640 He 
entered the Middle Temple m 1602, and 
appears to have practised as i lawyer In 
l()l)6 he published a monody on Charles 
Blount, Lord Moimtjoy, afterwards Earl of 
Devonshire His dramas are The ] iover s 
Melancholy (1629), ’dhsa Ihty she’s a Whore 
(1633), The Biokeii Hcait (1633), Perkin 
Warbeck (1634), I'he Fancies CEaste and 
Noble (1638), The Lady’s Trial (1639), 
The Sun’s Darling (1657), and seieral others 
written m conjunction with Dekker, Web 
stei, and others 

For'dun, John, the father of Scottish his 
tory, born probably at hordoun, Kincardine 
shire, soon aftei 1 300, died about 1386 He 
wrote the first five books of his history known 
as the S( otichroiiieon (m Jjatin), bringing it 
down to 1153, and part of the sixth, and left 
materials for its continuation down to his 
own period It was resumed about 1 141 by 
Walter Bower, abbot of the monastery of 
Inelif olra, by whom the five books of Fordun 
weie enlarged, and eleven new ones added, 
bringing the history down to 1437 It ex 
ibts in numerous MS cojnes, and several 
printed editions have been published, the 
best of which is that of W F Skene, Edm 
burgh, 1871-72, with translation 

Fore-and-aft, m ships, a term meaning 
m a line with the keel Fore and aft sails 
are those that are set on a stay or gaff and 
boom, such ae jibs, stay sails, &c 


Forecastle, a short deck in the forepart 
of a ship of war, or forward of the foremast, 
above the upper deck In merchant ships 
it 18 the forepart of the vessel, wEere the 
sailors live 

Foreclosure, m English law, is the right 
of a mortgagee, or of anyone ha\ing interest 
m a mortgage, in the event of the conditions 
of the mortgage being violated, to compel 
the mortgager to redeem the pledge or for 
felt his right of redemption 

Foreign Attachment See Attachme^U 
Foreign Bill of Exchange See Bill 
Foreign Enlistment See Eidistmi at 
Foreign Office, that department of the 
British government piesided over by tbe 
secretary of state foi foreign affairs, and 
having its locale in Downing Street, West- 
minster It was established in 1782, and 
has charge of British interests m foreign 
countries 3 he sc cretary for foreign affairs 
negotiates treaties, appoints diplomatic 
ofticers, &c 

Foreland, a cape or promontory project 
ing into the sea, as the North anci South 
Forelands, two he idlands m England on the 
coast of Kent The formei on the N i coast, 
2^ miles s of Mirgite, has a lighthouse 
85 feet high, showing an intermittent light 
3Ee latter on the s K coast, 3 miles N h of 
Dovei, has two lighthouses with fixed lights, 
372 and 275 feet above high water 

Foren'sic Medicine, the bianch of medical 
education which applies the piincipUs and 
practice of the different blanches of inedi 
cine to the elucidation of doubtful questions 



1’ oreehortened (alter figure by RaphafSl) 


in a court of justice, otherwise called medi 
cal jurisprudence 

Foreshorteuiug, m drawing and painting, 
the art of representing figures in such a 
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hianner aa to convey to the mind the im< 
pression of the entire length of any object 
which IS pointing more or less directly to 
wards the spectator standmg in front of the 
picture The projecting object is shortened 
in proportion to its approach to the perpen 
dicular to the plane of the picture, and m 
consequence appears of a just length 

Forest, a term prop* rly applied to an cx 
tensive wood, or to a large tiact of mingled 
woodland and open and uncultivated land, 
but also given to a large tiact of hilly or 
mountain land wholly or chiefly devoted to 
the purpose s of the chase (See Iktr forfnt ) 
Foicsts proper are of much importance in the 
general economy of the globe They greatly 
affect climate, and their benehcial influence 
111 a ])hysical, economical, and hygienic aspect 
IB now receiving inci eased attention In(Jcr 
many and various other f^luropean countries 
forest science constitutes a He})aritc branch 
of education, but in Jiiituri less icgwd is 
paid to it A school has b( en established at 
(^lopei’s Hill, iieai liOiidon, for candid itcs 
m the Indian orcst J )cpartmeut, and efforts 
aie being m ide to establish a school for the 
United Xmgdom The management of 
natural or planted woodlands is (ailed /'o/ 
c«fry or St/lviculturc, and that of oiiiamental 
plantations, avenues, and the like, Arbort 
culture 

In Lnglish law, a foiest signified a certain 
teriitory, whether wooded oi not, piivilegcd 
for game, generally belonging to tl le so v ercign 
an(l set apart for his recreation, under special 
laws, and having officers of its own to look 
after it It was defined as containing eight 
things soil, covert, laws, couits, judges, 
officers, gxme, bounds It comprised both 
‘vert’ — trees, underwood, and turf, and 
‘ venison ’ — the bait, the hind, the hare, the 
boar, the wolf, which were beasts of forest, 
the buck, doe, fox, marten, which were 
beasts of chase, the rabbit, pheasant, par 
tridge, quail, mallard, heron, &c , which 
were beasts and fowls of warren The 
forest laws at one tune weie very oppres 
sive Theie are still several royal forests 
not disafforested, as Windsor J oiest and the 
New Forest 

Forest allmg See Jingrossing 

Forest-fly, the popular name of a family 
(Hippobosciciae) of two winged flies, parasitic 
on birds and quadrupeds 

Forest Marble, in geology, an argillaceous 
laminated shelly limestone, alternating with 
clays and calcareous sandstones, and form 
mg one of the upper portions of the Lower 


Oohte so called from Whichwood Porest, in 
Oxfordshire, where the finer bands are 
quarned as marble 

Forest-oak, the commercial term for the 
timber of trees of the genus Camarma, be 
longing to Australia Called also She oak, 
Swamp oak, and P>oef wood 

ForTar, or Anuus, a mantime county on 
the east coast of Scotland, bounded is by 
counties Aberdeen and Kmcaidine, w by 
Feith, H by the Iiith of Tay, and l by the 
Cermaii Ocean, aiea, '')68,7^>0 acres The 
surface is covered in the west xnd north 
west by a portion of the Grampians known by 
the name of the Biaes of Angus, and m thii 
south by part of the Sidlaw Hills Between 
the Giampians and the Sidlaw Hills lies 
part of the valley of Strathmore, and be 
tween the Sidl iw Hills and the U ay is the 
level but rich and highly cultivated tract of 
winch the C’arse of Gowrie forms a part 
'Ihe chief iivcis are the N Lbk ind the S 
Esk All the operations of agriculture are 
cxrried on m the most approved maimer, 
and ncaily half the area is under crops 
(’attle 1 caring is earned to great perfection, 
the chief breeds being shoithoins and polleci 
Angus 'J’he staple manufacture is coarse 
linens, which is moie or less carried on in 
all the towns and villages, but has its cen- 
tral locility at Dundee Sandstone flags 
are largely cpiariied in the Aibroath dis 
trict The county returns one member to 
parliament Pop 284,078 ~ Tlie county 
town, P^oRPAU, is a loyal burgh, 18 miles 
north by east of Dundee The public 
buildings include, besides churches and 
sdiools, a town house county buildings, 
public hall, &c The staple manufacture is 
linen, especially of the coirser varieties, 
there being several large factories in the 
town, m connection with which are seveial 
bleach works P'orfar belongs to the Mon 
trosc district of burghs, which sends one 
member to parliament Pop (1901), 12,061 

Forfeiture, a punishment annexed to 
some illegal act or remissness of an ovv ner 
or tenant of property, whereby he loses his 
interest therein, together with his title, the 
same going to the party injuied by such act 
or remissness 

Forge, a workshop or other establishment 
m which iron or other metal is hammered 
and shaped by the aid of beat, also, the 
works where iron is rendered malleable by 
puddling and shingling For military pur- 
poses a travelling forge is used by forces m 
the held 
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Forgery, at common law, the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the 
prejudice of another man’s rights, or mak- 
ing, inalo ammo, of any written instrument 
foi the purpose of fraud and deceit, the 
word vutkuuf, in this last definition, being 
considered as including every alteration of 
or addition to a true instiurnent The 
punishment of forgery at common law is, as 
for a misdemeanour, by fine, imprisonment, 
and such other corporeal punishment as the 
court m its discretion shall award The 
punishments ordained for the offence by the 
statute law in England were once, with 
scarcely an exception, cipitd Capital 
punishment for foigery was abolished by 
acts of 18d2 and 18bl The punishment 
now vanes from pend servitude for life, or 
not less thin five yeais, to imprisonment 
for not more than two yeais 

Forget-me-not, the name of MtfosrAis 
'pahiA') (s, nat ordei Boragmacedi, a common 
British plant growing generally m damp oi 
wet places Scorpion grass is also a name 
foi it and others of its genus It is a very 
beautiful plant, and considered to be the 
emblem of fiieiidship m almost every part 
of Europe Its flovvets are bright blue with 
a yellow eye hoiget me nots also grow in 
the U states The daik blue forget me not 
of the Ausores {M a-07 tea) is now cultivated 
in greenhouses, and is much esteemed for 
the brilliancy of its flowers 

Forli', a town of Noith Italy, capital of 
a pi o Vince of same name, 3S miles south 
east of Bologna It is handsome and well 
built, has manufactures of sdk iibbons, silk 
twist, woollen stuffs, Ac , md a considerable 
trade I oili has i c ithcdral and is a bishop’s 
see I^op 22,000 ''fhe province of Forli 
IS bounded on the cast by the Adriatic, aiea 
71b s(i miles, pop 270,072 

Forlorn Hope, a body of men, usually 
volunteers, selected from different regi 
ments, to lead an assault, enter a breach, 
oi perform other sei vice attended with un 
common peril The term is of Dutch origin, 
/lojH being from Dutch hoop, a company 
Form, as i metaphysical term, has been 
defined as the essence of the thing from 
which result not only its figure and shape, 
but all its othei qualities Hence it is all 
that makes a thing mtelhgible to the mind, 
in contradistinction to matter, thus regarded 
as a kind of unknown substance or sub 
stratum 

Forma Paupens, In, * in the form or cha- 
racter of a poor person (pauper) ’ By the 
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laws both of England and Scotland provi 
Sion 18 made foi suits being carried on by 
individuals who are too poor to pay the 
usual fees A suit conducted uiulei these 
provibioiis IS said to be a suit m forma pan 
ptris In England it is provided that any 
one having a good cause of action, and tak 
mg oath that he is not worth beyond his 
wearing apparel and the subject in dispute, 
IS entitled to hive wiits without piying 
fees, and the judges may assign him counsel 
and attorney, who shall act gratuitoiihly 
In Scotland similar provision is m ide for 
the poor, advocates and solicitois being 
annually ippomted for the eoruluet of poors’ 
cases bcfoic the supicme and shciiff couits 

Formation, in geology, any senes of 
rocks referred to a common origin or period, 
whether they consist of the s line or different 
mateiials Geologiial strata are divided 
into eeitain groups of one era of (le[)Osition, 
sometimes of very dissimilai mineialogieal 
eh iracter, but inclosing the same fossil 
species, as, the (’arbomferous, Oolitic, (he 
taceous, Siluriin, Laureiitian, &e, joima 
tioiis Se< (x(olo(fy 

Fonnente'ra, one of the Balearic fslands, 
about 12 miles long and 8 broad, hilly, 
woody, and but little cultivated 

Formi'ca, the genus to which some of the 
ants belong 

Formic Acid (CH 0.), an acid obtained 
fiom lilts (L forma a, an ant), when re 
peated quantities of them have been infused 
in boiling watei It is contairn d m human 
sweat and urine, m the common nettle and 
other })1 lilts, and may be piepaied irtihci dly 
111 various ways It is i eolouiless volatile 
li(j[uid, with pungent odour, and pioduemg 
intense iriitatioii on the skm 

Formo'sa, an island m the Clnuese Sea, 
Bcpaiated fiorn the (’hiiiese piov of ho 
kien by a strait about 80 milcb widt where 
nairowest d’ho island is iboiit 250 miles 
m length and 70 m iveiage breidth It is 
divided by i central riiige of nioiint tins 
(rising to 14,000 feet) into a westein aiui 
t astern part, the foimer of which (mostly a 
plain) 18 occupied b> laige nurnbeis of inimi 
grant Chinese, and highly cultivated, pio 
duciug 111 abundance corn, iice, sugar, jiep 
pel, camphor, manges, bananas, Ac h'ho 
eastern part is inhabited mainly by wild 
tribes of Malayan race, who are gradually 
disappe.inng before the Chinese Northern 
Formosa is volcanic, and earthquakes occur 
Several ports have been opened to European 
commerce, chiefly Tai nan (the cipital), 
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Tam 8ui, Ko-lung, and Talcow , and the 
trade of the island since then has greatly 
increased The chief exports are coal, tea, 
camphor, sugar, mdigo, timber, the imports 
are cottons, woollens, opium, &c For 
mosa now belongs to Japan Pop 3,000,000 
Formo'sa, an island m the Atlantic, form 
ing one of the Bissagos off the west coast 
of Africa See Bt'iHaqos 

For mula, a 6xed form of words or sym 
bols In theology it is a formal statement 
of doctrines , in mathematics, a general 
theorem, a rule or piinciple expressed in 
algebriic symbols In chemistry it is a 
mode of ixpiessing the constituents of a 
compound by means of symbols and letters 
bus wat( r is represented by H^O, m which 
H stands for the two proportions of hy 
Irogcii ind O for the one of oxygen which 
ar»- combined to produce water 

Forres (for'es), a royal and p irhamentary 
burgh of Scotland, county of Elgin, beaiiti 
fully situated in a finely wooded countiy 
Forres Castle was the lesidence of the early 
Scottish kings, and Shakspere his nnule 
this neighbourhood the scene of the chief 
events in Macbetli Torres is one of the 
Inverness district of parliamentary burghs 
Pop 4313 

Forrest, Edwin, an American actoi, born 
m Philadelphia 180b lie Hliowt<l an early 
talent foi the stage, and in 1820 made his 
debut at Philidelphia as the hero in Home’s 
play of Douglas In 1826 he appeared be 
fore the Now York public as Othello with 
signal success In 1S3^> he visited England, 
making a thud and list visit in 1844 He 
continued tf) act with great success at New 
York till 1871, when he retired, dying m 
1872 His chief chaiacters were Othello, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and Richard III 

Forster, Johann (tIORg Adam, German 
traveller, son of Johann Reinhold Forster 
(see next art ), was boin in 1754 He ac 
companied his father to Russia and England, 
and both accompanied t^ook in his voyage 
round the world 177‘2-75 Subae<piently 
he taught natural history at Cassel, held a 
professorial chair at Wilna, became librarian 
to the Elector of Mams, and died at Pans 
in 17^4 An excellent account of Cook’s 
second voyage round the world was written 
by him in connection with his father He 
also wrote Essays on Geography, Natural 
Hjstory, Views of the Lower Jlhme, &c 
Forster, Johvnn Reinhold, German 
writer, father of the foregoing, born in 1729 
He studied theology at Halle, and became 


preacher at Nassenhuben He chiefly de- 
voted himself, however, to his favounte 
studies — mathematics, history, geography, 
Ac After liaving been engaged on a mis 
Sion by the Russian government he m 1766 
migrated to London, where he supported 
himself, and his son Johann Georg partly 
by teaching He was finally invited to ac 
company C’aptain Cook in his second voyage 
as naturalist of the expedition An account 
of the voyage was published in his sons 
name (London, 1777) In 1780 he was m 
vited to Halle as professor of natural his 
tory, and continued there until his death in 
1798 

Forster, John, English writer, born at 
Newcastle April 2, 1812 While studying 
for the bar in London he contributed to the 
Lxamincr and other periodicals In 1843 
he was called to the bai, but his main in- 
terests remained m the field of literature 
He became editoi of the Daily News in 
1846, and shortly afterwards of the Ex 
ammer In 1 848 he published his Life of 
Goldsmith In 185() he retired from the 
cditoiahip of the l^iXamiiier, having been 
appointed the year previous secretai y to the 
Jumacy (’ommission, of which he became 
in 1861 a commissioner T)iirini> this penod 
lie devoted himself to historical studies, the 
result of which appeared in his Airest of 
the Five Members, Debates on the Grand 
Remonstrance, and Life of Sir John Ehot 
He also published biographies of Landor 
and Dickens, but died 1st leb 1876, before 
completing his Life of Swift 

Forster, The Righi Hon Wiliiam Ed- 
ward, English statesman, born at Bradpole, 
Doiset, July 11, 1818, the son of an emm 
ent minister of the Society of Fnends He 
entered into the woollen trade at Bradford 
In 1860 he married the eldest daughter of 
Dr Arnold of Rugby He was returned 
to {)arliament for Biadford in 1861, became 
successively under secretary foi the colonies 
(1865), vice president of the Education Com- 
mittee (1868), and a member of cabinet 
(1870) He had charge of the Education 
Bill of 1870 and the Ballot Bill of 1872 
In 1880, the Liberals having just returned 
to power, Mr Forster accepted the post of 
chief secretary for Ireland at a time when 
that country was distracted by agranan and 
political tumults The suppression of the 
Land League and the arrest of Mr Parnell 
and the more violent agitators was earned 
out by Mr E orster, but on the government 
resolving to change its policy and release 
34 
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the Parnellitea Mr Forster resigned (1 882) 
After this he was often found voting in op 
position to the government, particularly m 
matters of foreign and imperial policy He 
died April 6, 188b 

Fors3rth (forsith'), Wiiiiam, English 
lawyer and writer, born 1812 Aftei a bnl* 
Unit career at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he studied law, was called to the bar in 
1 830, and became a queen s counsel in 1850 
He lepresented the borough of Marylebone 
m the House of Commons in 1874 80 Be 
sides legal v\ orks be has written Hortensius, 
or the Duty and Ottice of an Advocate, 
History of Tiial by .Jury, Napoleon at St 
Helena and Sir Hudson Lowe , Life of 
(’icero, Novels and Novelists of the 18th 
Century, Hannibal in Italy, a drama, &c 
He died in 1900 

Fort, a small fortified ]3lace surrounded 
with a ditch, larnpait, and parapet, foi the 
purpose of <lef ending a p<iss, river, road, 
harbour, &c Jborts are made of different 
foirns and extent according to the exigen 
C/ies of the oast Sec Fortificatfon 

Fort Augustus, a village of Scotland, 
county of Inverness, on the Caledonian 
(''anal, about 31 niilch w of Inverness It 
has its name from a fort euited in th< 
vicinity in 17 14 to overaw c the Highlanders, 
who, however, succeeded m ciptuiing it in 
1715 It was occupied by a giriison till 
1857, was pui chased by Loid iiovat m 187b, 
and now forms the site of a llomm Catholic 
abbey and college Pop 70b 

Fort de France, or houi f{o\Ar, a town 
and seqiort, Irench Wc'^t Indies, island of 
Martinique, of which it is the capital It 
has a hue harboui and strong foitdications 
Pop 11,424 

Fort George, a fortress of Scotland, in the 
county of and 10 miles north east of Invci 
ness, at the extremity of a low point of land 
projecting into the Moray Firth It was 
built after the rebellion of 1745, and can 
accommodate about 2000 men 

Forth, a river of C^entral Scotland, formed 
m Pertlishire by the junction of two streams, 
the Duchray and the Dim, about 1 mile w 
of Aberfoyle From Aberfoylc the nver 
flows south east, forming for a considerable 
part of its course the boundary between the 
counties of Stirling and Perth, winding in 
its lower course in a senes of curves known 
as the Links of Forth, and expanding there 
after into the Firth of Forth, which forms 
the most important harbour of refuge n of 
the Humbei Its chief ports aie Leith, 
S5 


(Iranton, Bo’ness, and Grangemouth The 
h oi th is navigable for the smaller class of 
vessels as far up as Alloa Its length ir 
about 170 miles It is a good salmon stream 
There are several islands in the estuai v, on 
two of which, the Isle of May and Inch 
keith, hghthouses are erected 9 he firth 
18 crossed at Queensfc rry by a bridge See 
Forth Bridqf 

Forth and Clyde Canal, a canal in Scot 
land constructed in 17b8-9(), and extend 
mg from the Forth at Giangtrnouth to the 
Clyde at Bowling, thus giving commumia 
tion by water from tht east to the west co ist 
It 18 35 miles long The Union Canal, 81 \ 
miles long, joins it near Falkirk and con 
nects it with Edinburgh 

Forth Bridge, the great railway viaduct 
which crosses the I nth of Foith at (Queens 
ferry, here about 4000 feet wide at low 
water The small island of Inchgarvie is 
used as the central support of the two chief 
spans, which are 1710 feet w ide each These 
spins are cadi made up of two cantilevers 
c \tending towards each othci from the oppo 
site sid( 8 and connected by a girder, the can 
tiU V ers being 1 M fee t dc ep wlu re they rest 
on the 8iq)})ortmg jners and 40 feet at the 
fic( ends, and projecting b80 feet, while 
the central connecting girdci is 1 >0 feet in 
length 9 here aie other two spans of b80 
fee t each, fifteen of 1 08 feet t ich, and seven 
small arches totalling ibout 400 feet In 
eluding piois thcie is about a mile of mam 
spans and over half a mile of viaduct ap 
proach 9'he cleir headway under the cen 
Ire of the bridge is 1 50 feet above high 
water, while the highest pirt of the bridge 
18 fbl feet above high water Each of the 
mam piers consists of a group of four cylm 
drK,al gianite and concrete piers 49 feet in 
diameter it the top ind from 60 to 70 feet 
at bottom 9"he dccj)est pier is about 70 
feet below low water, and the rise of the 
tide 18 18 feet at oidmary spnngs In the 
piers there are about 120,000 cubic yards 
of niasomy, and in the superstructure about 
15,000 tons of steel All the foundations 
are either on rock or on a boulder clay 
which for all prictical jiurposes is as hard 
as rock, and the whole structure presents 
a net work of bracing capable of resisting 
stresses m any direction and of any probable 
seventy 9 he bridge carnes two lines of 
rails It W'as projected by a company m 
which the North Bntish, Great Northern, 
North Eastern, and Midland Railways are 
interested The engineers were Sir John 
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Rowler and* Sir B Baker C E , and the 
contract price was £1,600,000 Operations 
were commenced in January, 1883, and the 
work was completed m the end of 1889 
Fortification, the science of strengthening 
positions in such a way that they may be 
defended by a borly of men much infenor 
in number to those by whom they are at 
tacked, and more particularly, the science 
of strengthening positions so as that they 
may be held against the assault of tioops 
supported 1 )y artillery ¥ oi tihcations ire usu 
ally divided into permanent and temporary 
Permanent fortifications ir< works recjjnued 
to remain effective for any k ngth of time, 
for the purpose of defending im[)ortuit po 


sitions and cities, dockyards, arsenals, Ac 
Temporary fortifications are such as are de 
signed merely to throw temporary obstacles 
m the w ay of the enemy, as field works, &c 
The former are constructed on the principle 
that each part must by its fire support 
and be supported by some other part, that 
the works must protect the defenders from 
the enemy’s fire as well as possible, and that 
the fire of the fortress must completely 
sweep all parts of the ground in front of the 
foitified lines The more important details 
of a regular fortification may be briefly de 
scribed as under Around the place to be 
defended is r used a mound or bank of earth 
called a rimpait, on the iip[>er surface of 
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Section through lino of Fortifications 


which, the terre plemc (a), the troops and 
cannon aie placed The terre pleine is pro 
tected from the enemy’s fire by a breast 
work or parapet (?>), about 8 feet high, some 
times pierced at certain interv ils with cm 
hramrc'i through which the guns are fired 
Beyond the rampart is the ddc/i, usually 
about 12 feet in depth, but vaiying greatly 
in width The ditch is sometimes filled 
with watei , in other cases it is dry The 
scat p or escarp (c) is the inner wall of the 
ditch, and it is f iced with mason work or 
hurdles, sods, &c (the reietcmcnt) to retain 
the earth of the rampart in its place The 
cou7iterscarp {d) is the opposite or outer wall 
of the ditch From the top of the countei 
scarp outwards is a space about 30 feet 
wide (the covered way, e) protected by a para 
pet, the long superior outward slope of which 
towards the open ground forms the y/ur?? 
The use of the covered way is to allow the 
troops to be drawn up on it unseen by the 
besiegers for the purpose of making a sortie, 
it also enables the defenders to keep up a 
closer fire on the attacking forces The 
slope of the glacis is so constructed as to 
bring the assailants in the direct line of fire 
from the artillery on the ramparts In the 
sectional cut a is towards the interior of 
the fort, B towards the open country At 
certain intervals there are often bastions or 
projecting works at salient angles, com 


mandmg by their fire the curtain or straight 
portion of the fortified line between them 
The use of the bastion has given name to 
what is called the hastumarif system of 
fortification, which has in modern times 
largely given way to what is known as the 
pobftfotud or German system, which is con 
sidered to have various advjintages in rela 
tion to the powerful artilleiy of the present 
day The polygonal system has also been 
called the caponier system, from the use of 
powerful casemated rapomers constructed 
across the ditches and serving instead of 
bastions foi their defence The general 
plan of the works is polygonal, with the 
ramparts placed on the sides of the polygon 
The connecting line of fortifications sur 
rounding a place is called the fortified 
enceinte, and the works m a regular foi tress 
form a very complicated whole, including 
works to which such names as lavdins, 
demi Iune% Ac, are gi\en '1 he fortified 
enceinte immediately surrounding a place 
IS not now considered a sufficient defence, 
on account mainly of the long range of 
modern cannon Hence it is usual to sur- 
round a fortress with a line of detached 
forts at some distance from the enceinte, 
or there may be more than one such line of 
advanced works Fortifications intended 
to ward off attacks by sea have their sea- 
faces now commonly protected by plates of 
86 
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lion or steel Scientific fortification niav 
be said to commence with the great Fiench 
engineer Vauban, who served undei Louis 
XIV He developed the bastioned system, 
which, as improved by Coimontaigue and 
others, is still the prevailing type of French 
fortification 

Pidd Fort fjicat ions vaiy much according 
to the time allowed for construction, and 
during which they may prove useful Among 
works of this nature are the rfdan^ which 
consists of two parapets, with a ditch m 
front, forming an angle facing the enemy, 
the lunette^ which is a redan with short 
flanks, the 7edoubt, a closed work with a 
ditch and parapet all round As none of 
those works has a flanking fire m itself, 
they have to be disposed so that they flank 
each other within rifle range To do this 
effectually, and to stiengthen the whole 
line, the plan generally adopted is to form 
an intrenched camp % a line of square 
ledoubts, fl inking each other, and also a 
line of sirnjilc redans in front of the inter 
vals of the redoubts When the time is 
not sufficient to throw up such works, 
simple forms of intrcnchmcnt, such is shelter 
trenches, are used to shelter tioops or op 
pose the enemy s advance A veiy shallow 
trench, with the earth thrown to the front, 
HO as to afford shelter to one nnn lying in 
it, may be made in somewh it less than half 
an hour, more elaborate foims in about one 
hour So that by placing a man at every 
4 feet, active troops can make good shel 
ter for themselves in an hour To impede 
the enemy’s advance an abattis of felled 
trees may be used, also wire entanglements, 
chevaux de frise, &c 

Fortis'simo (Ttal ), in music, a direction 
to Bing with the utmost strength or loud 

ness 

Fortnightly Review, an English maga 
zine so named fiom its having at first been 
published every two weeks, founded in 1865 
under the editoiship of G H Ijcwes It 
has long appeared monthly It was de 
signed as a vehicle for philosophical Radi- 
calism, but has since opened its columns to 
all schools of political thought 

Fortress See FortiUcation 

Fortrose', a seaport, royal and parliamen 
tary burgh of Scotland, m Ross shire, unit- 
ing with Inverness, Nairn, and Forres in 
retummg a member to the House of Com 
mons Pop 1179 
Fort-Royal See Fort de France 

^’ort Siinater, a fort on th^ entrance to 

97 


Charleston Harboui, South C’liobna, US 
At the opening of the War of Secession it 
was taken by the (.kmfcderatcH from the 
small body of IT S troops by whom it was 
garrisoned (13 April, 1861) It repulsed 
an attack of nine iron clads on 7 Apiil, 
1 863, and was heavily bombauled m August 
of the same year, but maintained its defence 
till the final evacuation of Charleston, Feb 
18, 1865 It has been rebuilt on a modified 
plan 

Fortu'na, the Roman goddess of success, 
corresponding to the Greek Ttfclte She is 
generally delineated with a rudder, emblem 
of her guiding power, or, later, with a band 
age ovei ht i eyes and a sceptre in her hajid, 
and sitting or standing on a wheel oi globe 

Fortunate Islands, an old name of the 
Canaries 

FortunaTus, the hero of an old pojiular 
legend He obtained a wishing cap and 
inexhaustible purse of gold, which finally 
ruined him and his sons The first printed 
edition of the story appeared in Germany 
in 1509, but in larious for ins it has ap 
peared in most of the languages of Europe 

Fortunatus, a I^atin poet, born in North 
ern Italy about 503 A i) , Bishop of Poitiers 
111 597, died about 600 His works were 
numerous, but ho is remembtred only by 
his hymns, one of which { Vt nf/a 7tfjis pio 
d(urit) was adopted by the church, and is 
well known m the modern version of J M 
Neale (‘ The royal banners forward go,’ &;c ) 
Fortune-tellers, persons professing or 
pretending to tell fortunes, punishable m 
Britain as rogues and vagabonds 

Fortu'ny, Mabiano, a Sjiamsh painter, 
born near Barcelona, 11th June, 1839 He 
studied at Madrid, travelled in Morocco, 
and settled at Rome, where he became the 
centre of a school of artists in revolt against 
over study of the ‘masters’ In 1866 he 
went to Pans, where his pictures, mostly 
genre subjects from southern and oriental 
life, had a great success Amongst the best 
known are A Spanish Marriage, A Fantasia 
at Morocco, The Academicians at Arcadia, 
The Seashore at Portici He died in 1874 

Fort Wayne, a flouiishmg city of Indiana, 
United States, situated m a beautiful and 
well cultivated country at the junction of 
the St Mary’s and St Joseph’s rivers, which 
here unite to form the Maumee It has 
railroad and machme works, and derives its 
name from a fort erected here in 1794 by 
General Wayne It is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic episcopal see Pop. 45JX5 
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Fort William, a town of Scotland, county 
of InvernesB, at the foot of Ben Nevis, near 
the south end of the (.Caledonian ( 'anal It 
IS named from a fort built here by General 
Monk, and rebuilt by General Mackay 
(1689), but now occupied as private dwelling- 
houses Pop 2087 

Forum, among the Homans, any open 
place where the markets and courts of jus- 
tice were held There were a number of 
such places in Home, by far the most cele 
brated being the great Homan forum {Forum 
Romdnu7u) between Mount Palatine and the 
Capitohne HiU This place, once adorned 
with the most beautiful statues and build 
mgs, had become almost a waste known as 
the Campo VaccmOj or cattle-field, but of 
late years the government have made clear 
ances and excavations and taken charge of 
the valuable relics which are still left — In 
legal phrase formn signifies the court or 
place where an action is instituted 

Foa'cari, Fkancesco, Doge of Venice, 
born about 1372, elected m 1423 The 
whole period in which he governed the re 
public was one of war and tumult, cam 
paigns being iindertikeri against the Turks, 
the Visconte of Milan, and others, in which 
Venice was mostly vutorious, extending 
her dominion to the Adda But in his 
private life the doge was less fortunate 
Three of his sons died in the service of the 
leptiblic, and the fourth, Jacopo, being 
accused of receiving bribes from foreign 
pimces, was condemned to torture and 
fcxiled to (Vete, where he died When 
eighty five years of age Foscan was deposed 
from the dogeship at the instigation of a 
rival, Jacopo Loredauo, and died a few days 
after, November 1, 1457 On the story of 
Jacopo Foscan is founded Byron’s tragedy 
of The Two Foscan 

Fos'eolo, Ugo, an Italian poet and prose 
wnter, born about 1770, and educated at 
the University of Padua Before the age of 
twenty he produced his tragedy II Tieste 
(Thyestea), which was received uith aj) 

I danse His next woik of impoit.ince was a 
lomance somewhat in the style of Goethe’s 
Werther, called Ultime Lettere di Jacopo 
Ortis (Last Letters of Jacopo Oitis) He 
then procured a commission m the army 
(First Italian Legion) After some military 
expenences under Mass^na at Genoa and 
elsewhere, in 1805 he retired and wrote I 
Sepolcn, one of the finest of his poems He 
was subsequently appointed to a professor- 
ahip at Pavis^ of which Napoleon, displeased 


at his freedom of speech, soon deprived him 
In 181 2 he jjroduced his tragedy of Ajax, and 
soon after that of Hicciarda. On the fall of 
Napoleon, Foscolo, who was obnoxious to 
the Austrians, retired to Switzerland, but 
finally, in 1815, went to London, where he 
met with a most favourable reception, and 
where he died Sept 10, 1827 Besides the 
works already mentioned, his critical wnt 
mgs, Essays on Petrarch and Discourses on 
the texts of Dante and of Machiavelli’s 11 
Pnncipe, are well known 

Fobs, or I ohse (French v, Latin fosm^ 
a ditch), m fortification, a trench or ditch, 
often full of water, below the rampart of a 
fortified place, or a post that is to be de 
fended See Fortification 

Fossa'no, a town in North Italy, on the 
Stura, 1 1 miles north east of ('uneo It is 
surrounded by old walls and defended by a 
castle It 18 a bishop’s sec and has a cathe 
dral Pop 7959 

Fosse Way, or Fosst Hoai>, one of the 
great Homan roads from ('ornuall by Bath, 
(Coventry, and Leicester, to Lincoln It is 
still traceable nearly all the way 

Fossil, a term for the ])etrifi( d forms of 
plants and animals which occur in the strata 
that compose the surface of oui globe Most 
of these fossil species, miny of the genera, 
ind some of the families, are extinct When 
these remains are only partially fossilized, 
and occur in superficial or recent deposits, 
the term suh-fo'tsd is employed See Geo- 
loyif and Pcdaontoloijq 

Fossombro'ne, a town of CJentral Italy, 
38 miles w n w of Ancona, on the Metauro, 
with a fine cathedral Pop 4266 

Foster, Birklt, an English artist, born 
at N orth Shields in 1 8 2 5 He leai ned w ood 
engraving under Landells, and in early life 
became a draughtsman Ht soon achieved 
a high reputation as book illustrator, and 
lUustiated the works of Goldsmith, Scott, 
Longfellow, Beattie, &c His landscape 
drawings on wood are of great excelhint 
H< iftciu irds devoted himself to watci 
colour painting, in whnh his leproductions 
of lubtic life were very successful Died 1 899 
Foster, John, English essayist, was born 
in Yorkshire on 17th September, 1770 
After a short trial of the w'eavmg trade he 
studied for the Baptist ministry, obtamed 
a charge at Newcastle on -Tyne, but his 
preaching being unsuccessful, he took to 
literature, contributing extensively to the 
Eclectic Review In 1805 he published 
four essays, very celebrated m their timei 
38 
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which establiBheil hiB fame as an author 
Their titles are On a Man’s writing a Me- 
moir of Himself , On the Application of the 
Epithet Romantic , On Decision of Char 
acter, and On Some of the (Jauses by which 
Evangelical Religion has been rendered Un- 
acceptable to Persons of (Tiltivated Taste 
In 1819 the celebrated Essay on the EmIs 
of Popular Ignorance appeared He died 
on 15th October, 1843 

Fothermghay, a village of England 27 
miles north east of Northampton In its 
castle Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded 
m 1687 

Foucault (fo ko), Jean Bernard Li^on, 
a French physicist, born 1819, died 1868 
His name is especially connected with a 
celebrated pendulum experiment employed 
as a method of showing the rotition of the 
earth on its axis, by observing a vibiating 
pendulum He also icndeied sci vices to 
optics, electric lighting, photogiaphy, &c 

Fouch6 (fo sha), Joseph, Duke of ( )tranto, 
a minister of Napoleon T , was born in 1763 
He was at hrst educated for the clergy, but 
having adopted the principles of Iheievolu 
tion he became an advocate .and was elected 
a member of the National (’onvention m 
1792 Here he voted for the death of the 
king, and was implicated, at least nominally, 
m the atiocities of the period On the fall 
of Robespierre (1794), Fouchc!^, who had foi 
some time tended towards the model ate 
party, managed to make friends with Bar 
ros, and was rewarded foi his betrayal 
by the ambassadorship to Mil in He was 
afterwards appointed ambassador to Hoi 
land, but ultimately recalled to Pans and 
made mimster of police Here his peculiar 
talents had full scope, and although he was 
twice dismissed by Napoleon, who did not 
altogether trust him, he always recovered 
his post, was loaded with riches, and made 
Duke of Otranto He was mimster of police 
at Napoleon’s final abdication and played 
an impoi-taut part in the arrangements He 
remained in office under Louis XVIII for 
a time, but the dislike of the royalist party 
at length forced him to resign (1815) He 
went as ambassador to Dresden, but after 
wards retired to Prague, and latterly to 
Trieste, where he died Dec 25, 1820 

Fougasse (fo gas'), milit a little mine in 
the form of a well, 8 or 10 feet wide and 10 
or 12 deep, dug under some work, fortifica- 
tion, or post, charged with powder, or powder 
and shells, and covered with stones or earth, 
for destroying the works by explosion 


Foug^res (fo yhai), atownN E Fiance, 
dep Hie et Vilaiue, on a height, 28 miles 
N f of Rennes It was once fortified, so as 
to be considered one of the keys of Brittany, 
but 18 now open, well built, and has manu 
factures of flannels, sailcloth, sacking, &c 
Pop 19,240 

Foula, an island belonging to the Shet 
land gioup, but lying solitary some 20 miles 
to the west It rises from the sea in lofty 
cliffs which swaim with sea fowl Pop 239 
Foulahs See Fellatah y 
Foulis (foulis), Robeki and Andrew, 
two eminent printers of Glasgow, were born 
there — the former in 1707, the latter m 
1712 Both were well educated at Glasgow 
University In 1739 Robert commenced 
business as a bookseller, and having ob 
tamed the appointment of punter to the 
university began to issue editions of the 
ancient classics, which became f imous for 
then iccuracy and lieauty After some 
years Andrew enteicd into paitnershij) with 
Ins hrothci, but outside speculations iiivoh eel 
the firm m c mbariassmcnts Robert died in 
1771, and Andrew, wl»o suivudl till 1781, 
failed to restore the charicter of the Foulis 
press 

Foundation, that pai fc of a building which 
IS under ground, oi the poition of the ground 
on w^hich walls, piers, &( , rest Foundations 
aie usually matle by providing a haid im 
permeable base for the masonry by methods 
which xary according to the position and 
soil Where there is rock below nothing 
more is needed than a dressing for the sui 
face Submerged foundations such as thosi 
for breakwaters, bridges, &c , foim spcci il 
cases for engineering 
Foundation, adonation or leg icy, in nioney 
or lands, for the maintenance or support of 
some useful cbaiitable institution, as an hos 
pital, a college, a school, &c 

Foundation-stone, a stone of a public 
building laid in public with some ceremony 
It has no necessary connection with the 
foundation of the building 
Founding Sec Ca\tiriq 
Foundling Hospitals, institutions for re 
ceiving children abandoned by their parents 
and found by strangers Among such m 
stitutions are that of l*aris, instituted in 
1670, and that of London in 1739 The 
latter was originally a hospital foi all ex 
posed children, but the enoiraous increase 
m abandonments caused the hospital to be 
changed in 1760 to one for poor illegitimate 
children whose mothers are known The 
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objection that foundling hospitals contnbute 
to the corruption of morals is the strongest 
which can be urged against such institutions, 
and is not easily answered 

Foundry, a place where metal is melted 
and cast into the forms required in construe 
tion or decoration Iron, brass, bronze, and 
type founding are special forms of the art 
See Ca'^tinq 

Fount, or Fon r, among printers, &c , a 
quantity of tyjies, m proportions sorted for 
use, that irn hides ordinary letters, large and 
small capitals, single letters, double letters, 
points, commas, lines, numerals, &c , as a 
fount of Pica, Bourgeois, &c A fount of 

100.000 characters, which is a common fount, 
would contain 5000 types of o, 3000 of c, 

11.000 of f, 0000 of i, 3000 of w, and about 
30 or 40 of /i, r, y, and But this is only 
to be undei stood of the ordinal y types , 
capitals h iving other proportions, which we 
need not here enumerate 

Fountain, or Aiirii iciAL Fountain, a 
contrivance by which witei is made to 
spout from m aitificial channel, and often 
to rise lip to a great height in a jet or jets 
There iic various kinds of artificial foun 
tains, but in those of an ointmeutal char 
actci the witer is nsiially made to rise in a 
jet by the pi assure or weight of a head of 
watei situated some distance above the on 
hcc of issue, in which case the water will 
rise nearly to the same height as the head 
In some citns the public fountains foitn i 
featuie on the streets Borne, in piiticular, 
IS noted for its fountains At Fans, also, 
the fountains of the Place de la Concorde, 
the Tuilcrics, and it \ ersailles, are splendid 
stiuctures 

Fouqu^ (fokl), Friedrich Heinrich 
Karl, Baron de la Mt)tte, a Herman poet 
and novelist, born in 1777, giandson of the 
Fouqii^ the subject of the next aiticle He 
sei ved as lieutenant of the Prussian guards 
m the campaign of 1792, thereafter lived in 
rural retirement, but again returned to the 
army, and was present at the most impor 
taut battles m the campaign of 1813 He 
died at Berlin in 1843 As a writer his 
work is marked by fantastic unreality and 
extrav agance of conception Several of his 
tales, Her Zaubernng (Magic Ring), Undine, 
and Aslauga’s Ritter (Aslauga’s Knight), 
have been very popular A translation of 
the latter was made by Carlyle 

Fouqu4, Heinrich August, Baron de la 
Motte, a distmguished Prussian general m 
the Seven Years’ war, born in 1698, died in 


1774 He was descended from an old Nor 
man family which had fled on account of 
religious persecutions to the Hague Fou- 
que’s M^moires, containing his correspon 
dence with Irederick the Gieat, are highly 
interesting 

Fouquier-Tmville (fo ki 1 tin vel), An 
ToiNE Quentin, notorious foi his ferocious 
cruelty in the hrst French revolution, was 
born in 1747 He was an attorney by pro 
fessioii, and having attracted the attention 
of Robespierre, was appointed public accuser 
before the revolutionary tribunal His 
thirst for blood seems to have been increased 
by gratification, until ifc became a real in 
sanity He proposed the execution of 
Robespieire and all the members of the 
rev(dutionary tribunal in 1794, but was 
himself arrested, and died under the guillo 
tine, in a cowardly manner, in 1795 

Fourchambault (foi sb in bd), a town of 
France, dep Nilvre, on the Loire It has 
extensive iron smelting furnaces and forges 
Pop 5940 

Fourcroy (for krw i), Antoine Francois 
DF, a French chemist, born in 1755 Hav 
ing adopted the piofession of medicine be 
applied himself closely to the sciences con- 
nected with it and especially to chennstiy 
In 1784 he was made i)rofessor of chomistiy 
at the Jardm dii Roi, and the next year he 
was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences At this period he be( ame associ 
ated with Lavoisier, Guyton Morveau, and 
Berth ollet in researches which led to vast 
improvements and discoveiics m chemistry 
When the revolution took ])1 »ce he was 
chosen a dejmty fiom Pins to the n itional 
convention, but did not t ikc his seat in th it 
assembly till aftci the f ill of Robespierre 
In September, 1794, h^ became a member 
of the committee of public safety In He 
cember, 1700, Bonaparte gave him a place 
in the council of state, in the section of the 
interior, in which place he diew up a plan 
for a system of juiblic instruction, which, 
with some alteiation, was adopted He died 
in 1809 His works ai e numerous We may 
mention his Systlrae des ( 'onnaissances 
chimiques and Philosophie chimic|ue 

Fourier (fon a), Iiivn(,c)is Marie 
Charles, a French socialist and founder 
of the system named after him w is born in 
1772 at Besan^on He studied in the col- 
lege of his native town, and subseciuently 
at Rouen and Lyons occupied subordinate 
situations in mercantile houses In th© 
last mentioned town he entered into busi 
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nesh on bis own account, but lost all bis 
money from the tumults of war and was 
forced to enlist m the revolutionary army 
Discharged m 17^5 on account of ill health 
he returned to i ommerce, filling quite sub 
ordinate situations, till he died, Oct 10, 
1837 He wrote his books m his leisure 
hours and published them out of his scanty 
savings His first book, Thdone des Quatre 
Mouvementset des Destinies Gdn^^rales, was 
published in 1808, the Traits de VAssoua 
tion Domestique Agricole, his most important 
work, in 1822, but it was not till the last 
years of his life that they attracted any 
notice In his social system Fourier holds 
that the operations of industry should be car 
ried on by Phalansfcru s, oi associations of 
1800 members combining their labour on a 
district of about a square league in extent, 
under the control of governors elected by 
each community In the distribution a 
certain minimum is first assigned for the 
subsistence of every member of the society, 
whether capable or not of labour The re 
maindcr of the produce is shared m certain 
proportions to be previously determined 
among the three elements, labour, capitd, 
and talent The capital of the community 
may be owned in unequal shares by different 
membeis, who would in that case receive, 
as in any other joint stock concern, propor 
tional dividends The claim of each person 
on the share of the produce apportioned to 
talent is estimated by the gr ide which the 
individual occupies in the sevetal groups of 
labourers to which he or she belongs, these 
grades being m every case conferred by the 
voice of his or her companions The re 
inuneiation received would not of necessity 
be e\pended in common Separate rooms 
or sets of i oorris would be set aside for those 
who applied for them, no other system of 
living together being contemplated than such 
as would effect a saving of labour in building 
and the processes of domestic life, and re 
ducing the enormous portion of the produce 
of industry at present carried off by middle- 
men and distributing traders to the nar- 
rowest possible margm 
Fourier, J lan Baptiste Joseph, a French 
mathematician, born at Auxerre 1768, was 
educated in the military school there, and 
after holding an appointment for a short 
tune in the Polytechnic School followed 
Bonaparte to Egypt Here he performed 
important political service, and was like 
wise secretary of the Institute of Egypt 
After his return he was, in 1802, appointed 


prefect of the department of la? re On 
Napoleon’s return from Elba Founer issued 
a royalist proclamation, but was ne\ crtheless 
appointed prefect of the Rhone, though soon 
after deprived of the office He now estab- 
lished his residence m Pans, lived entirely 
devoted to study, and was in 1815 admitted 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, and 
at a later period appointed secretary for 
life He died in 1830 Amongst his prm 
cipal works aie the Th<?orie Analytique de 
la Chalcur (1822), and Analyse des Equa 
tions Deterraim^es, published in 1831 after 
his death 

Fourierism See Founer {Ft aw at s) 

Fourth, in music, a distance comprising 
three diatonic intervals, or two tones and a 
half Three full tones compose a tntono 
oi fourth redundant The diminished fourth 
consists of a whole tone and two semi 
tones 

Foveaux Strait (fo'vd), the strait between 
the South Island of New Zealand and 
Stewart s Island 

Fowey (fdfi), a seaport of England in 
Cornwall, near the mouth of the nver 
Fowey, formerly one of the chief st aborts 
of England It carries on an extensive pil 
chaid fishery Pop 1957 

Fowl, a word originally synonymous with 
birdy now used in a stricter sense to desig 
nate the birds of the genus Galbi^, of which 
the common domestic fowl (cock and hen) 
IS a famili example The gdicial form 
and characters of the bill, ft it, cHic , igrtc 
with those of the pheasants, but the crown 
of the head is generally naked and furnished 
with a fleshy comb, the base of the lowtr 
mandibles also beanng fleshy lobes or wat 
ties —characters which arc most conspicuous 
in the males Ihe kgs of tlie male ate 
furnished with spuis which are much used 
m conflict, the cocks being very i)ugnacious 
and unable to suffer the presence cJ a rival 
In the centre of the cock s tail are two long 
feathers, which fall backwaids m a grateful 
aich and add great beauty to the whole as 
pect of the fowl Except in tlie i)ure white 
breeds the plumage of the cock is always 
more splendid than that of the hen All 
the species are natives of the East Judies 
and the Malayan Archipelago Some have 
thought that the BanLiva Jungle Fowl, a 
native of Java, is the original stock of the 
domesticated poultry Amongst well known 
varieties are the Cochin China Fowl, the 
Game Fowl, the Dorking, the Spanish Fowl, 
and the Bantam 
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Fowling, the taking of wild birds in num 
bers, either for food or for their feathers 
It includes a variety of methods, such as 
the catching of small birds by nets, the 
taking of ducks and other water fowl in 
decoys, the lowenng of persons over the 
brink of precipices to seize the birds that 
lodge in their hollows and shelves, &c 
Fowling-piece, a light kind of gun for 
shooting birds of various kinds 

Fox, an animal of the genus Vulpes, closely 
allied to the dog, with a straight bushy tail, 
elongated pupils, and erect ears Foxes are 
natives of almost every quarter of the globe, 
and are everywhere among the most saga 
Clous and wily of all beasts of prey, very 
voracious, devouring birds and small quad 
rupeds, and committing ravages not only on 
animals, but on fruits, honey, eggs, &c I’hc 
common fox of Europe {Vulpes milydrts) 
and Asia is well known Among other 
species there are the Arctic fox ( V laf/opus), 
celebrated for its glossy white winter fur, 
the b/aci fot ( F ar<)entdtns)j similar to the 
common fox, but distinguishable by its rich, 
shining black fur, a native of the northein 
parts of Asia and America the gratf fot 
{l/roct/07} Virt/iouduHs) has a thick tail con 
taming at its tip a tuft of stiff hairs, common 
through the northern paits of America, the 
red fox of America (V’^ fuhus), generally of 
a pale yellow hue, the crosud foe ( V petm 
Hi/lvamcuH or d(CU8sdtits), fur a sort of giay, 
muzzle and lower parts of body black, a 
dark cross on the shoulders, the '<iiift for 
( V ? elox), an inhabitant of the plains which 
lie at the base of the Kooky Mountains 
Fox, Charles Tames, an eminent English 
statesman, born J anuary 24, 1749, the second 
son of Henry, first Lord Holland He was 
sent to Eton, whence he removed to Hert- 
ford College, Oxford His father procured 
him a seat for the borough of Midhurst in 
1768, before he was of legal age, and m 
1770 he was appointed one of the lords of 
the admiralty, which situation he resigned 
m 1772, and was appointed a commissioner 
of the treasury After being a supporter 
of the administration for six years, a quarrel 
with Lord North threw Fox into the ranks 
of the Whig opposition, where, along with 
Burke and others, he steadily assailed the 
government, especially on the score of their 
American policy In 1780 he was elected 
member for Westminster, and on the defeat 
of the administration of Lord North, and 
the accession of that of the Marquis of 
Bockinghami he obtained the office of see 


retary of state for foreign affairs (1782) 
But the death of the Marquis of Booking 
ham suddenly divided the party, and when 
the Earl of Shelburne became first lord of 
the treasury box retired Soon after a union 
took place between his friends and those of 
Ijord North, known as tke coalition itiiniHtrtp 
which was overthrown by Fox’s famous East 
India Bill (178S) At the ensuing election 
nearly seventy of his friends lost their sc its, 
but though Pitt had a decided majority, 
Fox still headed a veiy strong opposition, 
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and for some years political questions were 
contested on both sides of the house with a 
great display of talent He took an active 
part against Waiieii Hastings, supported 
the efforts of Wilberforce against the slave 
trade, and moved the repeal of the Test and 
and Corporation Acts He welcomed the 
bieaking out of the French i evolution, and 
his views on this subject led to a inemoiable 
break between him and his old friend Burke 
Fox firmly opposed the principle on which 
the war against France was begun, and strenu 
ously argued for peace on every occasion , but 
eventually, on becoming secretary for foreign 
affairs in 1806, acquiesced m its propiiety 
His health, which had been impaired l>y his 
loose manner of living, now began rapidly 
to decline, and be died the same year a few 
months aKer the death of Pitt, his great 
rival As a powerful and purely argumen- 
tative orator he was of the very first class, 
although as to eloquence and brilliancy he 
perhaps yielded to Pitt, Burke, and Shendan , 
nor were his voice and manner prepossessingi 
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although highly forcible He was of an 
amiable iiaturf', and a sincere friend to all 
broad ind liberal principles of government 
His History of the Laily Part of the Eeign 
of James II was published posthumously 
Fox, George, the foundei of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, was bom at Drayton, 
in Leicestershire, in 1624, his father ^ing 
a weaver He was educated religiously, 
and at the age of nineteen persuaded him 
self that he had received a divine command 
to forsake everything else and devote him 
self wholly to religion He accordingly for 
sook his relations, equipped himself in a 
leathern doublet, and wandered from place 
to place, supporting himself as he could 
During this itinerant hfe he fasted much, 
sometimes sitting the whole day in a retired 
spot leading the Bible In 1648 he com 
menced to preach publicly at Manchester, 
aliout which time he also adopted the pecu- 
liar language and manners of Qualcensm 
At Derty his followers were first denomi- 
nated Quakers^ in consequence of their trem 
bling mode of delivery, and calls on the 
magistracy to tremble before the Lord In 
1655 he was sent a prisoner to (komwell, 
who, having ascertained the pacific tendency 
of his doctrines, had him set at liberty He 
was, however, treated with greit seventy 
by the country magistracy and the sternei 
Puritans, who disliked the mysticism and 
want of farm doctrines in bis preaching In 
1666 he set about forming the people who 
had followed his doctrines into a formal and 
united society In 1669 he married the 
widow of Judge Fell, and soon after went 
to Amenca, where he remained two years, 
which he employed in making proselytes 
On his return he was thrown into Worcester 
jail, but was quickly released, and went to 
Holland He soon after returned, and was 
cast m a suit for tithes, which he deemed it 
unlawful to pay In 1684 he again visited 
the Continent He died in 1 691 , the Society 
» f Friends having by that time uquire<l 
(onsideiable importance The writings of 
ox have been collected into three volumes 
Fox-bats, or Fi iing foxes, a name given 
to the fruit eating bats of the family Ptero 
pidae, including some of the largest of the 
bat tnbe, one species, the PterT^pns (dfiln 
or kalong, attaming a length of from 4 to 5 
feet from the tip of one wing to the tip of 
the other They mhabit Australia, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, &c , as well as the conti- 
nents of Asia and Afnca 

Foxe, John, an English church historian, 
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hoin in 1517 He studied at Oxford, and 
was elected a fellow of Magdalen m 1 548, 
fiom which he was expelled two years later 
on a charge of heresy In the reign of Ed 
ward VI he was restored to his fellowship, 
but during Mary’s reign again went abroad, 
to Basel On the accession of Elizabeth he 
returned to his native country, and was re 
ceived in the most fiiendly mannei by his 
former pupil, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
settled a pension on him Secretary C’ecil 
also obtained for him a prebend in the 
church of Salisbury , and he might ha\ e re 
ceived much higher preferment if he would 
have subscribed to the articles enforced by 
the ecclesiastical commissioners He died 
m 1587 His principal work is the Histoi y 
of the Acts and Monuments of the C^hurch, 
commonly called Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
first printed m 1563, in one vol folio 

Fox' glove, a common British plant, Di(fi 
tails purpurea, nat order Scrophulariaceae 
It grows on banks, pastures, &c , m hilly 
and especially subalpine and rocky countries 
in Europe Its flowers arc campaiiulate, and 
somewhat resembling the finger of a glove 
It IS one of the most stately and beautiful 
of the Biitish herbaceous plants, and one 
that has gieat reputation as a medicinal 
plant, bemg employed as a sedative, nai 
cotic, and diuretic m diseases of the heart 
and in diopsy Its medicinal properties arc 
due to the poisonous substance known as 
digitalin A decoction or infusion of the 
leaves is what is generally used 'I'he flowers 
aie usually purple, but sometimes white 
Several species are giown in gardens, such 
as D (frandijlora and /> with yellow 

flowers, and D ferraqin^a with blown 

Foxhound, a hound for chasing foxes, a 
variety of hound m which are combined, in 
the highest degree of excellence, fleetness, 
strength, spirit, fine scent, perseverance, and 
subordination The foxhound is smaller than 
the Rtaghound its average height lx mg from 
2G to 22 inches It is supposed to 1 iiiiixtd 
hrfed between the stagliound or the blootl 
hound and the greyhound It is commonly 
of a white colour with pate lies of black and 
tan 

Fox-hunting, a favourite English sport 
much practised dunng the autumnal and 
winter months A pack of foxhounds con 
Bists of from 20 to 60 couples of hounds 
according to the frequency of the hunting 
days These dogs are carefully bred and 
trained (see Foxhound), and are under the 
superintendence of one experienced gentle* 
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man called the master, who has the general 
control of the whole ‘field ' Under him are 
the huntsmaUf whose duty it is t<) look after 
the hounds in their kennels and direct them 
m the field He is directly responsible for 
their condition and training Next him are 
the whi ppers tn, whose main duty is that of 
assisting generally the huntsman both m 
the kennels and in the field A less impor- 
tant function of the whipper m is that of 
urging on lagging hounds The night be- 
fore the hunt, the gamekeeper, calculating 
on the habits of the fox to leave his burrow 
or ‘ earth ’ m search of food at night, stops 
all the ‘earths’ after the foxes have ^eft 
them The animals are thus forced to seek 
refuge m neighbouring thickets or other 
cover, generally near their ‘ earth/ and this 
fact determines the arrangements of the 
day’s hunting The huntsmen assemble in 
the neighbourhood of the stopped ‘earth’ 
and draw the neighbouring coverts by throw 
mg oj^the dogs to search for the fox The 
presence of the fox is generally indicated 
by the whine of some old and experienced 
hound who has first scented him , but he 
may hang or keep within the covert for a 
long time I’he person who first sees the 
fox leave the coveit, }n((th cour as it is 
called, gives the v\ew halloo after it has got 
some little distance, upon which the hunts 
man collects his hounds and sets off m chase 
followed by the entire field 'I’he foxhounds 
follow almost entirely by scent, the fox being 
itself perhaps far ahead and out of sight 
Wherever, therefore, the scent fails the 
hounds are at fault, and there is a check till 
the scent is reco\ered When the scent is 
good most of the hounds oun it by giving 
tongue, and they are then said to be m fill 
enj The rider who is fust m at the diath 
lashes the hounds off and secures the head, 
feet or pads, and tail or brubh of the fox 
The midland counties of England, Leicester, 
Warwick, Yorkshire, &c , are the most cele 
brated for fox hunting 

Fox Indians, a tnbe of N American In 
dians belonging to the Algonquin family, 
now few in numbers and scattered over the 
Indian temtories, Iowa, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska 

Fox Elver, a river of Wisconsin, U S , 
which enters Green Bay, an arm of Lake 
Michigan, after passing through Lake Win 
nebago It is connected by canal with the 
nver Mississippi, and thus furnishes water 
commumcation between that river and the 
Atlantic 


Fox-shark See Th?cshei 

Foxtail-grass, the common name given 
to the grasses of the genus Alopecuru% be- 
cause of the close cylindrical panicle m which 
the spikelets of flowers aie arranged, hav- 
ing somewhat the shape of a fox’s tail Of 
the fourteen species known, six are natives 
of Britain A pratensiH is an abundant 
natural grass in meadows and pastures, and 
18 an excellent fodder plant The alpme 
foxtail grass {A alptnun) is a rire jdant, 
being much prized and eagerly sought after 
as a botanical rarity 

Foy (fwi), Maxtmiiian RFBAsriAN, a 
French general, born in 1 775, and educated 
in the military school at La Fire He served 
with distinction under Dumouriez, Moieau, 
and Masseiia, in 1803 received the com 
mand of the floating batteries intended for 
the defence of the coasts of the Channel, 
and in 1805 commanded the artilleiy of the 
second division in the Austrian campaign 
In 1807 he took part in the preparations 
for the defence of Constantinople agimst 
the British From 1808 to 1812 he was 
general of division of the army m Poitugal 
In 1812, after the defeat of the lYench at 
Salamanca, he succeeded Marmont ns com- 
mander in chief, and showed much talent in 
his conduct of the operations on the 1 )ouro 
He was present m all the battles of the 
Pyrenees, until he was dangerously wounded 
at Orthez m 1814 In 1815 he commanded 
a division at W aterloo, whert he was wounded 
for the fifteenth time In 1819 he was ap- 
pointed division inspector of infantry, and 
the same year was elected deputy by the 
department of the Aisne He st once dis 
tinguished himself as one of the leading 
orators of the liberal party and became very 
popular He died at Pans, Nov 28, 1825 

Foyers, I^alls of, twoiomantic cat exacts 
near the mouth of the httle river Foyers, 
Inverness shire, which falls into Jjoch Ness 
The upper fall is about 30 feet in height, the 
lower, desciibed by Professor Wilson as the 
‘most magnificent m Great Britain, is about 
90 feet 

Foyle, a river of Ireland, which flows north 
east through Tyrone, Donegal, and London 
derry till it falls into Lough Foyle 4 miles 
below the city of Londonderry It is navi- 
gable up to Londonderry for vessels of 800 
tons 

Foyle, Lough, the estuary of the nver 
Foyle, on the north coast of Ireland, between 
the counties of Derry and Donegal It is 
1 6 miles long from north east to south west, 
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1 mile wide at its entrance, and 9 miles broad 
in the interior A great part is dry at low 
water 

Fra, an Italian prefix, derived from the 
word frcdi, brothei, and used before the 
nan)ea of monks, for instance, Fra Qiovannij 
brother John 

Fra Bartolomeo See Bacao della Porta 

Fraction, in arithmetic and algebra, a 
combination of numbers representing one or 
more parts of a unit or integer thus, four 
fifths {;!) IS a fraction formed by dividing a 
unit into five equal parts, and taking one 
pait four times Fi actions are divnled into 
and decimal Vulgar fractions are 
expiesscd by two numbeis, one above an 
other, with a hne between them The lower, 
the denominator^ indicates into how many 
equal parts the unit is divided, and the 
number above tire line, called the name rator, 
indicates how many of such parts are taken 
A proper fraction is one whose numerator 
is less than its denominator An improper 
fr act 1071 IS one whose numerator is not less 
than its denominator, as f, S A simple 
fraction expresses one or more of the equal 
parts into which the unit is divided, without 
icfeience to any other fraction A to7)i 
pjoimd fraction expresses one oi more of the 
equal paits into which another fraction or 
a mixed number is divided Compound 
fractions ha\e the word of intei posed be 
tween the simple fi actions of which they 
are composed thus, \ of ^ of m a com 
pound fraction A ccmipltn fraction is that 
which has a fraction either m its numerator 


or denominator, or in each of them thus, 
and ^ are complex fi actions In 

decimal fractions the denominator is 10, or 
some number produced by the continued 
multiplication of 1 0 as a factor, such as 100, 
1000, &c , hence, there is no necessity for 
wilting the denominator, and the fraction 
18 usually expressed by putting a point ( ) 
before the numerator, as = 25— 

05 The expression 542 461 would 

thus be equivalent to All calcu 

lations are much simplified m decimal frac 
tions, yet, simple as the system is, it was 
discovered first in the 15tfi century by the 
German mathematician Regiomontanus 
Fracture, m mineralogy, is the manner 
in which a mmeral breaks, and by which its 
texture is displayed, thus, an even fiacture 
shows a level face or plane of some extent, 
uneven, when the surface is rough and 
broken, conclioidal, when one side is convex 
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and the other concave, as in a molluscous 
shell, Jibroui, when the separated edges have 
the appearance of torn filaments , hacll if, 
when there are many fine sharp points or 
inequalities 

Fracture, in surgery, is the breaking of a 
bone It IS simple when the bone only is 
divided , compound when there is also a 
wound of the soft parts leading down to the 
fracture A fracture is toimed tran^nerse, 
lofiffitudinal, oi ohlic/at accoiding to its direc 
tion in regard to the axis of the bone It is 
called complicated if accompanied with dis 
location, severe contusions, wounded blood 
vessels, or any disease winch prevents the 
union of the bones and causes them to be 
very easily broke n A com ni i n u fc^d fi acture 
IS one m which the bone is broken into 
several small pieces at the point of rupture 
An incomplete fracture is one in winch only 
a portion of the fibres is broken A stellate 
fracture is \ series of frvctuies radiating from 
a centre When a fracture takes place there 
18 a ])oining out of fluid— lymph---and cells 
from the blood contained in the vessels of the 
lining membrane of the bone as well as from 
the vessels of the soft parts which have also 
siiflered injiny This material surrounds 
the broken ends of the bone, becomes firm 
and consolidated, and in about thicc weeks 
18 hard enough to keep the broken ends in 
position A formation of bone then t ikes 
place round the scat of fiacture This is 
called ‘provisional cillus, because, when 
the pioccss of lepair is completed and true 
bone has formed to mute the bieak, it is re 
absorbed and gradually disappears Meaii- 
w^hile a process of rcpaii goes on between 
the broken ends, uniting them by the for 
matron of true bone oi ‘definitive cdlus’ 
The more cpnckly and accurately after the 
bleak the broken ends are Vjroiight together, 
the more rapid will be the reunion 'J’ht 
treatment of a simple frictured bone is to 
bring the portions into tht ir natural [)Obition 
and to keep them peimanently thus, by 
splints of some kind, pasteboard sjiliiits, for 
instance, dip[)e(l in warm water, with wooden 
ones exterioi to them, or a mass of plister 
of Pans may be used for the same purpose 

Fra Diav'olo, a celcbnted Neapolitan 
brigand, whose real name was Michele 
Pezza He was born in Calabria in 1760 
He quitted the trade of stocking-weaving 
for the army, and served for a time m the 
Papal legion. He afterwards became a 
monk, but was expelled on account of mis 
conduct. He then joined a troop of brf- 
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jl^aiK^s, of whicli he hecame in a short time 
the leader The government set a pnce 
upon hi8 head, bnt later, having need of 
Fra Biavolo’s services against the French, 
they pardoned him and gave him a colonel’s 
commission At the head of his band he 
harassed the French, took refuge in Calabna 
after the conquest of Naples by Bonaparte, 
and incited the people against the French 
He fell at last into their hands m 1806, and 
was executed os a robber and incendiary 
The Fra Diavolo of Auber’s opera has little 
or nothing in common with the real Fra 
Diavolo 

Fraise, in fortification, a defence consist- 
ing of pointed stakes driven into the ram 
paits m a horizontal or inclined position 

Framboe’sia (Fr framhotsf, a raspberry), 
the yaws, a contagious disease prevalent in 
the W Indies and some parts of Africa, cha 
racterized by raspberry like excrescences 
whence the name 

Franc, a modern French silv er coin, but 
the name was given to two ancient coins 
in France, one of gold and the other of 
silver The value of the gold franc was 
about half a guinea The silver franc was 
in value a third of the gold one H'he name 
was given from the device Francoriwi /Ac, 
king of the French, on the com when first 
struck by King .lohn m 1360 The modem 
French franc is a silver com and money of 
account winch since 1795 has formed the 
unit of the French monetary system, and 
has also bten adopted as the unit of cur 
lency by Switzerland and Belgium It is 
of the value of a little over English, 
and is divided into 100 centimes 

Francavilla, several places in Southern 
Italy The most important is m the prov 
ince of Lecce, 14 miles w b w of Brinilisi 
Pop 16,997 

France (anciently OaJka), a maritime 
country m the west of Europe, forming one 
of its most extensive, most populous, and 
most influential states It is situated be 
tween lat 42° 20' and 51° 5' N , and Ion 4° 
50' w and 7° 40' e , and is bounded N by 
the Straits of Dover and the English Chan- 
nel, w by the Atlantic (Bay of Biscay), 
8 by Spam and the Mediterranean Sea, F 
and N E. by Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Belgium Its greatest length from 
north to south is 600 miles, and its greatest 
breadth 547 miles The coast line on the 
whole is considerably diversified by bays, 
estuaries, and indentations of various kinds, 
and presents numeioua good harbours and 


roadsteads It is studded by a number of 
islands, especially m the north west and 
west, the largest being 014ron, and 
Belle Isle 'I’he total area {including C’or 
Sica) is 204,092 sq miles The capital is 
Pans, the other large towns in order of 
population are Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Lille, Toulouse, Nantes, St ^Itienne, Havre 
Mountains — The interior is traversed from 
south west to north east by successive chaius 
of mountains, commencing with the Pyre 
nees and including the Cevennes, the Cote 
d’Or, the Vosges, and otheis, forming the 
water shed, on one side of which the rivers 
flow west and north into the Atlantic and 
the English Channel, on the other side east 
and south into the Mediterranean At its 
north eastern extremity this system is met 
by the Alps and the Jura. A considerable 
portion of the Western Alps belongs to South 
eastern France Mt Blanc itself (15,781 
feet) 18 mostly within the French boimdary- 
line Some lofty I^yrenean peaks are also 
within French territory, the highest being 
Vignemale (10,792 feet) Near the centre 
of F ranee, and separate from the great 
watershed of the country, are several groups 
of volcanic mountains known by the general 
name of the mountains of Auvergne, the 
chief peaks of which are the Plorab du Cantal 
(5983 feet), the Puy de Sancy (6100 feet), 
and the Puy de Ddme 

Riiers — The spurs thrown off by the 
great watershed divide F^rance into seven 
}>nncipal river basins, six; of which are on the 
north western slope and one on the south- 
eastern These are — 1 'Ilie basin of the 
Garonne and its affluents (the An4ge, Tarn, 
Lot, and Dordogne on the right, and the 
Gers on the left), with the two secondary 
basins of the Charente on the north, and the 
Adour on the south 2 'J he basin of the 
Loire and its tnbutaiies (Nihvre and Maine 
on the right, the Allier, Loiret, Cher, Indre, 
Vienne, and be vie Nantaise on the left) 

3 The basin of the Seme and its tributaries 
(the Aiide, Marne, and Oise on the right, the 
Yoniie and Eure on the left 'J’o the north 
IS the scondary basin of the Somme 4 
The basin of the Meuse with its affluent the 
Sambre 5 The basm of the F^scaut or 
Scheldt with its affluent the Scarpe ( )nly 
the southern portion of these two basins is 
included within the political boundaries of 
France 6 'I’be basm which pours a num- 
ber of tributaries, the pnncipal of which is 
the Moselle, into the IBiine Only a com- 
paratively small poition of this basin also 
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(s included within the political Ixnindanes 
of i ranee 7 Ihe baam of the llhdne, 
occupying the whole of the territory which 
lies to the south-east of the great water 
shed, the tributaries being the Ain, the 
Saone, Ard^^che, and Gard on the right, and 
the Islre, I)r6me, and Durance on the left 
The secondary basins are those of the Var 
and the Aude The four great rivers of 
France are the Loire, Seme, Rhone, and 
Garonne France has m all more than 200 
navigable stre wns, with a total navigation of 
about b0(*0 miles liakes are few, and in 
dnidually veiy limited in extent 

Geolofftf —Among geological formations 
granite holds a chief place as forming the 
nucleus of the mountains generally, and 
being the prevailing rock in the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and in the north 
west peninsular portion of the country 
(Biittany) The other crystalline rocks, 
consisting chiefly of trachytes and basalts, 
have received a magnificent development in 
Auvergne, where whole mountains are com 
posed of them, and where the effects of 
remote volcanic agency are etill visible in 
extinct craters and lava stieims In the 
Jura limestone occuis in such enoiinous 
masses as to havc^ given its name to a pecu 
liar formation (the Jurassic) he granite 
18 oveilaid by gneiss, micaceous and argil 
lacQous slates, succeeded, particularly in the 
Pyrenees, by mountain limestone 1 he 
secondary formation, commencing with this 
limestone, is hugely developed m many 
parts, and furnishes a consideiable number 
of coal and mineral fields 'i he tertiary 
formation covers a vast extent of surface, 
particularly in the south west and around 
Pans 

Cl tnmte — Lying almost wholly within 
the more moderate portion of the temperate 
^one, between the isothermal lines of 50^ 
and b0°, France has a climate not inferior 
to that of any country in Europe In 
the south, and jiarticularly the south east, 
which IS the warmtst, the olive is success 
fully cultivated Further north to a limit 
determined by a line drawn diagonally in an 
h ^ L direction from the department of 
Gironde to that of the Vosges, the cultiva 
tion of maize or Indian corn extends More 
northward still, a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Loire to Mezi^res in the 
Ardennes department marks the extreme 
limit of the profitable culture of the vine 
Beyond this line is the fouith and coldest 
region All these regions, notwithstanding 
47 


tbeir diversities of temperature, are gener- 
ally healthy, and have an atmosphere re 
markable for salubrity, serenity, and bright 
ness 

AqrtcuUurCy Jc — About nine tenths of 
the soil of Fiance is productive, and about 
one half of the whole is under the plough 
The cereals forming the great bulk of the 
cultivated crops are wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley The crops next in importance to 
these are meslin or mixed corn, potatoes, 
hemp, rape, maize, buckwheat, flax, and beet 
Beet 18 cultivated extensively in some de 
partments, especially in that of Nord, for 
the manufactiue of sugar The cultivation 
of tobacco is monopolized by the govern 
merit, and is conhned to certain departments 
In France the grass is on a much more 
limited scale than the arable husbandry, and 
the breeding of cattle is inditieiently prac 
tised The rearing of sheep is more sue 
cessful, much of the wool being scarcely 
inferior to inenno wool Excellent horses 
are bred in the north, and as there is an 
extensive demand for horses for the army, 
considerable pains are taken in the govern 
riient studs to iinpiovc the breeds Asses 
and mules, gencr illy of a superior desenp 
turn, arc much employed cnltivaticm 

of the vine is one of the most impoitant 
blanches of Ireiich agncultuic, the total 
cpiantity of land in vineyards being nearly 
a twenty fifth of the whole surface In 
everything relating to this branch of culture 
the French ate unsiir passed, the various 
hrst class wines which they produce under 
the names of Lhampagne, Burgundy, Bor 
deaux, &c , being universally known It 
IS estimated that in good years I ranee 
produces about one half of the whole wine 
production of the world Since about 1870 
the vineyards have suffered greatly from the 
devastations of the Phf/lloxfra Among 
the most important fruit trees cultivated in 
France are the apple, from the fruit of which 
much cider is made, especially m Normandy, 
the chestnut, which in some of the central 
districts of I ranee is a staple of food among 
the {Kiorer classes, the nmlbeuy tree, culti 
vated in the south east both for its fruit and 
its leaves, the latter furnishing the food of 
the silk worms so largely reared here, the 
olive also in the south east, the pear, plum, 
peach, orange, citron, fig, &c The forests 
occupy about one seventh of the whole ter- 
iitory 

Minerals — Coal fields arc numerous, but 
only two are really of importance — that of 
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Valencienneg in the north east, forming the 
western extremity of the great Belgian coal 
field, and that of St jfetienne in the south 
east, to which the manufactures of that town, 
Lyons, and the surrounding districts, are 
indebted for much of their prosperity The 
annual output falls so far short of the annual 
consumption that a large import takes place 
from England and Belgium, particularly the 
latter, and wood continues to be the common 
fuel throughout France, at least for domestic 
purposes The coal fields contain seams of 
iron, which are extensively worked, and 
furnish ore to a great number of blast fur 
naces , but of the total amount of ore 
smelted in the country a considerable pro 
portion 18 imported Other metals, such as 
lead, 7 me, manganese, copper, &c , are ob 
tamed to some extent Common salt is ob 
tamed from mines of rock salt, fioni salt 
spiings, and jn still greater quantity from 
lagoons and salt marshes on the coast 

MaiinfactU7€'i — The most important of 
the textile manufactures is that of silk 
g(M)ds, having its chief seat at Lyons and 
the surrounding districts It employs about 
two millions of persons, and furnishes about 
27 i>ci cent in value of the whole of themanu 
f ictured products of France The value of 
the silk manufactured goods exported to the 
United Kingdom m lb98 was ii2,500,0u0 
After silk goods, though at a considerable 
distance, follow cotton stuffs and woolUiis, 
made largely at Jlheims, Amiens, and Beau 
vaiH, carpets at Abbeville, tapestr^y at Pans 
and Beauvais, linens, including fine mublin, 
gau/e, and lace at St Quentin, &c , cutlery, 
pouoliin, stoneware, and common pottery, 
iieet root sugar, leather, paper hats, hosiery, 
steel, non, brass, and /me ware, plate and 
flint glass, &c , besides many ornamental 
and artistic articles, jeweliy, clocks, sur 
gieal instruments, types, engravings, &c , 
which have their common scat m the eapi 
tal The fisheiicsof 1 ranee are important 
Amongst the piincipal is that of sardines 
on the coast of the Bay of Biscay , that of 
hen mg, mackerel, turbot, salmon, &c ,in the 
English Channel and the North Sea, that 
of tunnies and anchovies on the coasts of the 
Meditei ranean Oyster breeding is largely 
engaged m, the most extensive oyster beds 
being those of the basin of Arcachoii in the 
department of the Gironde Cod fishing is 
carried on actively near the Newfoundland 
banks by French fishermen, and also near 
Iceland 

Vommree — The principal towns from 


which the internal commerce emanates afe 
Pans, Lyons, Rouen, Lille, St Etienne, 
Toulouse, Nimes, Nancy, Perpignan, &c 
In 1887 the imports for home consump 
tion amounted to £1 61,000,000, the exports 
of native products and manufactures to 
£130,000,000, m 1899, £168,700,000 and 
£1 56,000,000 respectively The foreign corn 
merce is chiefly with Britain, Belgium, Ger 
many, and Italy Britain is far ahead of 
the otlurs, its imports from France being 
£47,240,000 m 1899, exports to France, 
£21,280,000 , the former are chiefly silks, 
woollens, butter, eggs, wine and brandy, and 
sugar, the latter chiefly wool and woolh ns, 
cottons and cotton yarn, cod, m lehmeiy, 
and metals The shipping of I ranee is 
much below what might be expected from 
the development of its foreign commerce, 
considerably more than one half of which 
IS carried by foreign vessels In 1899 the 
merchant navy of France included 14,406 
sailing vessels of 2 tons and upwards, with a 
total tonnage of 414,673, and 1209 steamers 
of 485,615 tons Tiie chief seapoits are 
Marseilles, Havie, Bordeaux, Rouen, Nantes 
(including St Nazaire), Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Dieppe 

Canah, Railways dc — The canals are 
nunieroub The Canal du Midi, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Canal of Languedoc, 
starting from a point in the Gaioiine i little 
below Toulouse, is continued m an E s E 
direction into the lagoon of Thau uid 
thereby gives a continuous navigable com 
munication between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, m the line of the important 
towns of Bordexux, Agen, 9\)nlouse, Car 
cxssoniie, and N ii bonne In like manner 
three sepai ite canals cut across the basin 
of the IvhCne , the Canal du Cditie or of 
Charollais, eonneetilig the Sa6ne and the 
Loire , the Rh6ne and Rhino ( ^anal so 
called from uniting these two nveis, partly 
by the intervention of the Doubs , and the 
Canal of Bourgogne, conneeting the Saone, 
Yorme, and Seme In all Iianee possesses 
about 3000 milts of canals in addition to 
about 6000 miles of navigable iivcrs, giving 
a total equal to about 1 mile of internal 
navigation foi every 25 stjuare miles of bin 
face The railways in France partly be 
long to the state, and partly have been 
granted to private companies for a limited 
period, at the end of which they become 
state property In 1899 there were 23,576 
miles of railway m operation The total 
length of telegraph lines is 63,000 miles 
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Administration of Justice — In accor 
(lance with the general arrangement which 
divides the whole countiy into departments, 
each department into ai rondisaements, each 
arrondissement into cantons, and each can 
ton into communes, there is a seiics of 
courts, commencing with the justice of peace 
iju(/e dt paix) of each commune, who judges 
in petty causes, but whose more appropriate 
function IS understood to be to act as a 
kind of umpire between parties at variance, 
and induce them to settle their differences 
without proceeding to formal litigation 
Failing such arrangement the complainant 
brings his action before the court of first 
resort {ti ihunfd dr primuie in sia?? re), there 
being one such in every arrondissement, 
besides a ii ihunal d< commrrri to which 
mercantile and coinmeicial causes aie ap 
propriated Fiom these courts an appeal 
lies to the courts of appeal ((onrs d'appd) 
of which there are twenty seven, each hav 
mg jurisdiction over several dcpaitments 
’’I he most important commercial and m uni 
facturing towns have also commeicial couits 
{Irthunaue dt commerce), the membcis of 
which are elected by the chief business men 
of the respective places Above all thest 
couits, and propel ly the only supreme couit 
oi the state, is the cour dt cassation, which 
has the power of reviewing and annullii^ 
the decrees of inferior courts It sits m 
♦■he c ipital 

Ldacation and Ihlapon In I ranee the 
superintendence of education lu all its 
branches is (xpiessly committed to \ high 
functionar>, who takes the name of minister 
of public instruction and hne arts and as 
sistcd by an educational council For a 
good pait of last century Fiance had only 
one univcisity, the University of France, 
tmbraeing a series of ‘faculties (JacuHts), 
which were a sort of university colleges, 
each specixlly devoted to literatuic, law, 
medicine, theology, &e Since 1896 a num 
l)er of local universities have been foimed 
from these institutions, and uiiiveisity 
tducation is now in a flourishing state 
Pans has again a university of hei own, 
besides the College de France, Itcole Poly 
technique, hi ole Norrnale Superieurc, &c 
Secondary instruction, either classical or 
commercial and industnal, is given by the 
state in the lyceums, by the communes m 
the communal colleges, or in certain other 
seminaries There are about 90 lyceums, 
generally situated in the capitals of the de 
partments, and over 2 “JO colleges Primary 
VOL i\ 4,9 


instruction la given in the communal schools, 
being coinpulsoiy and free Kehgioii, in like 
manner, is taken under the cogni/amco of the 
state, and falls within the province of the 
minister of justice and religion The state 
declares that the Roman C^atholic is the re 
ligion of the majonty, but does not establish 
it, on the contrary, it places all forms of 
religion which have more than 100,000 ad 
herents, and are not obviously subversive of 
social order, on an equal footing, and pio 
fesses to deal impaitially with all by paying 
salaiies to then ministers In the Komaii 
Catholic (dnirch are 17 archbishops and 07 
bishops sXm Galilean Chill cJi) Ulic 

Protestants are less than 2 per cent of tin 
whole population 

Arinij and JSaiif ~ P»y law militaiy sti 
vice 18 dt dared to be obligatoiy upon cvciy 
Frenchman who is not pionouiiccd u!»fit foi 
imlitaiy HcrvKc I’hcy have to strvi first 
in the regulai irmy {arrn^t actin) for three 
years, then in the lesorvo of the rsgulai ai my 
foi ten 3 cais, next in the territorial army for 
SIX jeiis, xnd finally in the lesorve of the 
teiiitoiial aimy for six ^eais This gives 
blame on a ptaee footing an army of moie 
than half a million, which on a w ir footing 
in xy 1)( lirouglit up to two lud a lialf mil 
lions 01 even moie The Fn iieh navy is 
manned partly by conseiiption and partly 
by voluntary eiiiolmeiit In 1900 the effec 
tivo war iiivy of France included 38 heavy 
hghting VI Hsds, of which, however, some, 
thoui'h lauiiclud, were not completed, 13 
more weie foi coast servici, besides othei 
iron clads still on the stodcs 

Financt — b ranee has now a largti re 
venue, exptndituie, and public cUbt than 
any othei country in the world 'Jlie esti 
mated gross le venue foi 1900 was fully 
4,142,000,000, tlu expcnditiiie being csti 
mated at somewhat less I’he consolidated 
debt amounts to about £880,000,000, while 
the total national debt is at least about 
£1,200,000,000 The chief items of rev enue 
aie excise and customs, registiation, stamps, 
jxists and telegiaphs, and othei state mono 
pokes, land tax, licenses, Ac 

CimsUtutxon — France has been a republic 
since the overthrow of the second empire by 
a l^ans mob on the 4th of September, 1870 
The details of the constitution were fixed 
by a law passed by a national assembly 
which met in 1871 (some revision having 
been made since) This law places the legis 
lative authority in the bands of an assem 
bly composed of two chambers, the chamber 
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of deputies and the senate The chamber 
of deputies is elected by universal suffrage, 
each arnuidissement forming an electoral 
district and a member being elected for 
every 70,000 inhabitants The total num 
ber IB 584, 6 being for Algeria and 10 for 
th© colonies The deputies an elected for 
four years The senite consists of dOO 
members, of whom 7 5 were originally elected 
foi life, but m 1884 it was enacted that 
vacancies among the life senatorships should 
be filled up as they arose by the ( lection of 
ordm iry nine year sen itors Jlotli senators 
and deputies are pud d'he lit id of the 
government is a president, ( le< ted for seven 
years by a m ijority of votes of tht members 
of tlu two ehambtrs sitting as one 'I'he 
president is assisted by a body of ministers 
appointed by him He has the xjipoint 
ment to all civil and military posts 

Wciqlit\ J\I i as ur(% <tjni Mon< i/ — The 
unit of the hnneh monetary system is the 
franc (of the value of about 9^^/ ), which is 
divided decimally (See IhcmiAii htfsiim ) 
The system of weights and measures is also 
decimal, the units with their J^mglish e<pu 
valents being as follows —the inHie - 
39 17 inches or 3 28 feet, the kilometre, or 
1000 mitres i:109j 6 yards or 621 of a 
mile the are, the scpiaro of 10 inHres 
1076 141 Square feet, the hectare, or 100 
ares ~ 2 17 acres, the s(iuiie kilomltre - 
386 of a H((iiarc mile, the stlie or cubic 
ml tie 15 117 cubic feet, the litre 1 76 

pints, the hectolitie or hundicd lities 
22 0097 gallons the gramme - 15 4 121 
grains, the kilogramme or 1000 grammes 
I 2 205 lbs 

Polittcal l)(i I'iionn and Eirt(nt of Innpu< 
--Before the 1 evolution of 1789 i ranee was 
divided into geneial governments or pro 
Vinces, the nuiiiber of which vaiied at dif 
ferent epochs Under Francis I , by whom 
they were instituted, there were miie, 
namely, Normandie, Guyenne, T-anguedoc, 
Pi ovence, Dauphint?, Bourgogne, Uham- 
pagne et Brie, Pieardie, He de France 
Under Henry III there were twelve, formed 
by the addition of Bretagne, Orl<5anais, and 
Lyonnais Under Louis XI V the number 
was fixed at thiity two, to which a thirty- 
thud was added by the acquisition of Cor 
Bica under Louis XV At the revolution 
the whole of France, including Corsica, 
was parcelled out into departments, and 
each department subdivided successively 
into arrondiasements, cantons, and com- 
munes This diMsion, earned out in 1790, 


has since maintained its ground The num 
ber of departments was onginally eighty- 
three, but it has been at different times 
increased and decreased There are now 
eighty seven departments, the last formed 
being Haut lUim (Belfoit) The average 
area of each is about 2300 sq miles (more 
than one third that of Wales) dhe most 
recently accjuired tern tones were Nice and 
Savoie By the l^ranco Cciman wai of 
1870-71 nearly all Alsace and pait of Lor 
raine was lost In addition to the territory it 
occupies m Europe, Fiance possesses (either 
absolutely or asprotected terntones) Algeria, 
Tunis, benegamhia, part of the Soudan, 
01)Ock, % large aiea of the Congo region, 
K^union, Madagascar, and <jther East Afii 
can islands. Cochin China, Tonquin, An'un, 
and otlu r posbessions in Asia, French Gui- 
ana in S America, with the islands of Gua 
deloupc, Martini(|ne, &c , New Caledonia, 
Tahiti, i)le , in tin P leihc The total French 
dominions are thus ab follows — 
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Ifi^itory — France or Gaul, at the eailiest 
peiiod of which in\thinL is known with re 
gard to it, v\ IS inhibitel by a number »f 
independent trilies, who q peai to have betn 
m iinly < kltie in r ice In the latter half of 
tlu 2<l century HC the lb ma is con pier d 
i [lortion of the south east, and under Julius 
( ’a Bar the compiest of ill ( I ml w'ascomph ted 
between 5S uid 51 B( (See Loaf) Sub 
seijutntly the coiiiitiy became eonqiletely 
Komam/ed in langui.e, ci\ili/ation, and 
religion, and m iny flourishing towns sprang 
up In the decline of the Koman enijiire 
Geiman tribes began to make settlements 
in Giul, and it was fiom a liody of these 
known as /raa/s, that the name France 
arose Towards the end of the fifth century 
Clovis, chief of the Sahan FT auks, made 
himself master not only of almost all France 
(or (Jaul), but also of a consideiable tern 
tory east of the Rhine The dynasty which 
he founded was called the Merovingian 
from his grandfather Merovseus (do vis 
died in 511, leaving his kingdom to be 
divided amongst Ills four sons as subsequent 
rulers often did The FTankish dominions 
were thus differently divided at different 
50 
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times, but two divisioDS, a westeru and an 
eastern, or Neuatna and Austrasia, became 
the moat important A large part of the 
history of the Franks under the Merovingian 
kings IS the history of the contests between 
these two states Latterly Pippin oi P^pin 
d’H^nstal, mayor of the palace of the Aus 
trasian king, conquered Neuatna and made 
his sway supreme throughout the kingdom 
of the h ranl^ This date may be regarded 
as that of the real termination of the Mero 
viiigiau line, for although kings belonging to 
this family continued to be crowned till 7^)2, 
they were mere puppets, * rois faiin^anta ’ as 
they are generally called the real power 
was in the h inds of the mayors of the p dace 
Pt pm died m 71 1 He was succeeded, ifter 
a biicf period of anarchy, by his son Charles 
Martel, or Charles the Hammer — a title he 
earned by the courage and strength he dis- 
played in battle During his tenure of power 
all Europe was threatened by the Saracens, 
who, after occupying Spam, had penetrated 
into France, and were met by Chailes Martel 
on a plain between Tours and Poitiers, and 
totally defea+^ecl (732) Charles Martel died 
in 741, leaving Austrasia and the countnes 
beyond the Rhine to his son ('^arloman, and 
Neustria and Ibnguiidy to his sou Ptpiii 
the Short On his bi others death P7pin 
seized his heritage, and in 7 '52, thinking it 
time to have done with the system of ro/i 
fam^ant'^y had himself crowned King of 
the Franks In 7()8 he died, and was sue 
ceeded by his sons Charles, aftei wards 
known as Chailemagne (Charles the Ureat), 
and (^arloirian The latter dying in 771, 
Chirlemagne then became sole ruler, and 
conquered and organized an empire which 
extended from the Atlantic on the west to 
the Elbe, the Saale, and the Bohemian 
mountains on the east, and embraced also 
three fourths of Italy, and Spam as far as 
the Ebro By Pope Leo III on Cdinstmas- 
day m the year 800 he was crowned m the 
name of the Homan people as Emperor of 
the W est There was as yet, strictly speak 
mg, no kingdom of France, and C'harle 
inagne was a German, and his empire a 
German one 

To Charlemagne succeeded m 811 his 
youngest son Louis the Pious At the death 
of the latter the empire, after many dis- 
putes, was eventually divided by the Treaty 
of Verdun in 843 amongst his sons, the 
portion nearly corresponding to modem 
France falling to Charles the Bald From 
this time the separate history of France 


properly begins, the history of the Ficnch 
language being also traced to the same 
period, while the eastern portion of the old 
Frankish territory remained German After 
Charles the Bald, the first of the Caro 
lingian kings, had been succeeded in 877 
by Louis II, and Louis 11 by Louis III 
(879-882) and Carloman (879-884), Charles 
the Fat, king of the eastern Frankish tern 
tory, became ruler of the western also till 
887, when he was deposed After a brief 
usurpation by Eudes, Count of Pans, Charles 
HI, the bi other of Louis III, was recog 
nized as king But his kingship was little 
more than nominal, France being divided 
into a number of great fiefs, the possessors 
of which though acknowledging the feudal 
supremacy of Charles were practically inde- 
pendent In these circumstances Charles, 
unable to offer any adc<|uate resistance to 
tho Norman [urates who were devastating 
the coast and making incursions into I reiu h 
territoiy, sunendered to them, m 912, the 
piovmco which took from them the name 
of Noi mand y 'J^owards the end of his i cign 
Hugh of Pans, as he is generally called, duke 
of hrauce, was really the most powerful 
person in the kingdom, and throughout the 
leigns of Louis IV , Lothaire ami Louis V , 
he and bis son Hugh (’apet laid the real 
power On the death of liOiiis V without 
children in 987 Hugh (^apet mounted the 
till one himself, and thus became the foun 
der of the Capetian dynasty IIic gieiit 
fiefs of Pans and Orleans were thus added 
to the Clown, and Pans became the ccntio 
of the new monarchy 

The first task of the C'apetian lim was 
to recomjucr the royal prerogatives fiom the 
great vassals, but foi two centuries without 
much success Hugh Capet died m 99(), 
and his first three successors, JR,oberf (died 
1031), Henry I (died 1000), and Philip I 
(died llOfi), effected nothing whatever to 
wards the establishment of the royal author 
ity Louis VI was rrioie successful, being 
greatly helped by the fact that the nobility 
had been much weakened by tho CVusades 
The growth of the towns ilso, which ulti 
mately became the allies of the kings, was 
a powerful check on the nobles 

Louis VI died m 1137, and was suc- 
ceeded by hiB son Louis VII , who reigned 
till 1180 During his reign the stability of 
the French throne was endangered by the 
influence acquired in France by Henry II 
of England, who possessed, either by in 
hentance or by his marriage with Eleanor 
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jf Aquitaine, the whole of the west of France 
except Bnttany Louis was suaeeded by 
his sou Philip Augustus (Philip II ), who 
did much to strengthen the throne, depnv 
mg John, king of England, of Normandy, 
Marne, and Anjou Hia son Louis VIII , 
who succeeded in 1223, earned on the work 
by the conquest of Poitou, and a leligious 
war being proclaimed against the counts of 
Toulouse, who protected the Albigenses, 
that house was extinguished, and their do 
mams passed to the royal family Louis 
VJII (lied in 1226, and under the wise rule 
of Louis IX (St Louis) the influence of the 
down went on increasing, as it did also 
under Philip (III) the Bold (died 1285), 
Philip (IV ) the Fair (died 1311), Louis \ 
(died 131b), John I (died 1 lib, aftei a leign 
of five days), Philip V (died 1322), and 
Charles IV (died 1328), by the icijiusition 
of fresh domains and other me uih until the 
outbreak of the wars with laigl ind 

The first branch of the (^'apetian line of 
kings became extinct on the death of ( Iiailca 
IV , the last of the sons of Philip the I an, 
the Salic law excluding the female sucecs 
Sion The crown thus fell to Philip of Valois, 
a cousin, who became king as Philij) VT H is 
claim was disputed hy Edwird HI of Lug 
land, and the dispute led to a sciicsof wais 
which were not tcinunitcd for mou than 
120 ycais Luring this jiciiod hrmce was 
reduced to a state of gre^t misciy While 
Edward victorious over Philip \1, and 
after his diath over lohii (II ) the (lood, 
who was taken pnsonei at Poitiers in 1 i'ib, 
compelled the suricnderto hjnglandof sour 
of the finest provinces of Fiance hy the 
Treaty of BrtStigny in 13b0, the countiy 
was plundeied by banditti, and the Jai 
querie, a mass of furious peasants (about 
1358), satiated thtir spirit of vengeance in 
the blood of the nobility Charles (V ) the 
Wise, who succeeded John the Good in 
1364, and his constable, Du Guesclm, vveic 
able to restore older only for a short time, 
although during this leign the English wcio 
driven out of most of their possessions in 
France Then came the long and unhappy 
leign of the imbecile Charles VI (1380- 
1422), dunng which Henry V of England, 
reviving the claim of Edward III to the 
French crown, invaded Fiance, won the 
field of Agincourt, and obtained a treaty 
(Treaty of Troyes), acknowledged the right 
of succession to the French crown m him 
self and his descendants Charles VI died 
m 1422, a few weeks After Henry V„ whose 


son, Henry VI , a minor, was acknowledged 
as king by the greater part of France But 
between 1429 and 1431 the peasant giil 
Joan op Arc animated the Irench in the 
cause of the dauphin, who was crowned as 
Charles VII at liheims m 1429, and in 
1451 the English had lost all their posses 
sions m France, except Calais '1 be shrewd 
ness and perfady of Louis XI (1461-8 3) com 
pleted the subjugation of the |freat barons, 
and laid the foundation of absolute monai chy 
Maine, Anjou, and Provence were left to 
him by the will of the last count, and a 
large part of the possessions of the l)ukc of 
Burgundy, inclinlmg l^icardy, Artois, the 
duchy of Buigiindy propet, end kianchc 
Comt^, all came into his hands not long after 
the death of Cliaih s the Bold, lu 1 177 His 
son and successor, ( 'harles VII I (1 183 -68), 
united ilso Brittany to the ciown by his 
marriage with Anne, the heiKss of the iief, 
and effected a coinpicst of Najdes, which 
listed hut a shoit time 

(IiirlcH was the last king of the direct 
line of Valois, wbith was siutttdcd by the 
collateral branch of Valois Oiletns (1498), 
m the person of Loins XII , who was de 
Hcended from Louis of \ ilois, duke of Or 
leans, brother of Chules \’'I In order to 
keep linttany attached to the crown he 
mamed the widow of his predecessor On 
his death the crown revolted to another 
blanch of the house of Valois, that of An 
gouleme, Fiancis I (151 ‘>-17) being the 
giandsoii of John, count of Angoultme, 
uncle of Louis XIT hiancis I still (ori 
tinning the attempts at compiest in Italy, 
was brought into conflict with Chailes \ of 
del many, who also elximed Milan as an 
imperial hef The result w is five wirs be 
tvvceu Fiance and (Germany, in the first of 
whu h Lrancis had to retreat across the Alps 
in the second he was taken jirisoner at 
Pavia, in the thud he seized Savoy and 
Piedmont, which the Peace of C resjiy (1 544), 
made at the conclusion of the fourth war, 
allowed him to keep 

Irancis I died m 1547, and his son, 
Hemy II (1547-59), pursuing the same 
policy, renewed the war for the fifth time 
with the house of Hapsburg In the Pe ice 
of Gateau Cambrt^sis (1559), with which it 
ended, Henry had to surrender Savoy and 
Ihedniont, but remained in possession of the 
German bishoprics of Met/, Toni, and Ver- 
dun The yeai before, Calais, the last Eng- 
lish possession m France, had been cap 
tur^d by I ranciS| duke of Guiae, FranciA 
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IT , the husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 
succeeded his father Henry, but reigned 
little more than a year (1 *>59-60) fhe 
foundation of the national debt, the weight 
of which broke down the throne 210 years 
1 )ter, w^as laid in this period Intrigue and 
coiriiption gave to women a dangerous in 
duence at court and in public affairs Under 
the administration of (Charles IX {con 
ducted during his minoiity by the queen- 
mother, Catharine <le’ Medici) France was 
inundated with the blood of Frenchmen, 
shed m the religious wars from 1562 (See 
J}((Tthofonu>v s J)ai/ ) 'I'liesc continued 
thioiighout the reign of Cdiiulcs IX and 
his successor, Henry HI (1574-89), and 
were only terminated when Henry IV on 
ginally king of Na\ arre, and since the death 
of Henry HI king of I ranee, went over to 
the V itholic Church (1593), having hitherto 
been the leader of the Huguenots 

Hem j IV was the first h rench sovereign 
of the house of Bourbon, which inhented its 
1 ight to the throne from a son of 1 jouis IX 
lie united to the crown of France the King 
dom of Nav arre, w Inch he had inherited from 
his mother, J eanne d Albret In his govern 
nient of Trance Henry showed all the 
(jualities of a great pi nice and a gr( \t 
statesman, establishing religious tokrition 
(Bdict of Nantes, 1598), and labouring dih 
gently for the welf ire of the state He was 
(ut off prematurely by the dagger of the 
fanatic llavaillae (1 610) J hiring the minor 
ity of Henry’s son Louis XIII the Trench 
policv was at fiist wavering, until the prime 
nunister, Cardinal Kicheln u, ga\ e it a stcacly 
direction He restored the Fieneli influence 
111 Italy and the Netherlands, humbled Aus 
tria and Spam, and created that domestic 
goiernment which rendered the government 
I ompletely absolute 

Louis XII 1 died 111 1641, the year after 
biH great minister, and was succeeded by 
Louis XIV, He (irrand Monirc^ue’ The 
j><)hcy of Hichelieii was earned on by Ma 
/inn during the rc geney of Anne of Austna, 
while Louis w 18 still i ininoi, and also foi 
Hoirie years after I^ouis was declared c>f age 
During his ministry Trance obtained by the 
Peace of W estphalia (1648) the fTOimaii pro 
Vince of Alsace, and by the Peace of the 
Pyrenees (1659) parts of Flanders, Hainault, 
Luxembourg, Ac After the death of Ma 
/inn, in 1661, Louis XIV took the govern 
ment into his own hands, and ruled with an 
absolute sway The period which imrac 
diately followed was the most brilliant m 
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French history His ministers, especially 
(^olbert, and his generals, Turenne, Condi, 
Luxembourg, and the militarj'^ engineer V au 
ban, were alike the greatest of their time, the 
w liters of the period were also among the 
greatest in French literature An unsuccess 
fill attempt w as made on the Spanish Nether 
lands , a war w’^as undertaken against Holland, 
Spain, and (Jeimany, which ended in France 
receiving Trinche CV)mt6 and otbei places 
fiom Spain, ind Treiburg fiom (lerinany 
In 1681 Stiasbourg wis seized from the 
t nipire in i tune of peace The last war of 
Louis was the war of the Spanish Succession 
(1701-14), wdiiih lesulted unfoi innately for 
Fiance Dunng thisieign gie it injury was 
done to Trench industiy by the rovix ition 
of the Fdict of N ai des in 1 68 5 Louis XIV 
died m 1 71 5, lea\ ing the finances in disoi dc r, 
and a national di bt amounting to no less 
than 4,500,000,000 livies Ijouis XV, tin 
giandson of Louis \1V , succeeded at the 
nge of hve years Dunng his minority the 
icgeiit, the J)uke of Orleans, squandered the 
revenues in the most uckkss manner, and 
matters went from bad to worse In 1728 
1 iouis w 18 dec hired of iigc', but ho sank under 
the pernicious influents of mistresses like 
Pompadour and Du Bany into extravagance 
and license, cnttring into nseksH and costly 
wais ^war of Anstri in Succession, 1740--1S, 
SexenVears War, 1756 6 1), and eontiac t 
ing enormous debts During this rcigu two 
luqiortarit ai qnisitions wc^re made by T ranee, 
namely, Lorraine and (’oiBiea 

With the reign of Louis XVT begin tlu 
)>ciiod of expiation foi the misdeeds of th< 
Trench monarchy and iristoerac^y, wbieli 
h id culminated in the preceding reign 8 lie 
king himself was amiable, but the whole 
idininistration was rotten, and the couit, 
the nobility, and the clc rgy formed only om 
jmvileged class united to oppress the people 
'riie good intentions of J ouis were neutral 
i/ed by a total lack of energy and firmness 
^’lit first dilhculty of his government, and 
the rock on whic h it split, was the liopch s« 
condition of the public fmanccH, with whuh 
’rurgot, Neckor, C’alorme, Biieiirie, and again 
Necker tried in v iiii sin c essively to gi ipple 
Tindmg all ordinary meisures unavailing, 
Xeeker demanded the convocation of the 
States General, which had not met since 
1614 They met on 5th May, 1789, but as 
the nobles and clergy refused to conduct 
business so as to give the Thinl Estate its 
due weiglit, the deputies of this body as 
Burned thv title of the National Constituent 
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Assembly, and resolved not to separate till 
they had given a constitution to France 
The clergy and nobles then yielded, and the 
fusion of the three orders was effected on 
27th flune Foreign troops, however, were 
brought to Paris to overawe the assembly 
The people now demanded arms, which the 
munici[)ality of Pans sui)phed, and on 14th 
rluly the Bastille was captured and destroyed 
Lafayette was made commander of the 
newly established national guard On the 
4th August a decisive stef) was taken by 
the abolition of all feudal rights and privi 
leges On 5th October Versailles was at 
tacked by the mob, and the loyal family, 
\irtiially pnsoners, were tikcn to Pans by 
Ij if ayette The king tr led to obtain the ai<l 
of some of the foieign powers against his 
subjects, and made bis escipe from Pans 
(JOth June, 1791), but he was recogni/od, 
arrested at V<»rtnnos, and brought back to 
Pans On 30th September, 1791, the as 
sembly brought its work to a finish by pro 
ducing a new constitution, which was sworn 
to by the king on 14th September, and he 
was then remst itod in his functions lliis 
constitution deprived the king of aibitrary 
powers, provided liberty of woiship and 
freedom of the press, of commerce, of in 
dustry, abolishecl the laws c)f ])nmogeniture 
and entail as well as titles, ill France wis 
redividtd into eighty tliiee deijartments, 
nearly ecpial in extent 

Ihe C Constituent Assembly was, according 
to the constitution, imraediatc ly followed l)y 
the Legislative Assembly, which met Oct 1, 
1791, and in which there were two paitics 
of political importance, the (Girondists, nio 
derate republicans, so named because thtur 
leadeis came fiom the depaitnunt of the 
Gironde, who led it, ind the M outagnai ds, 
extreme radicals known colh(tively as the 
Mount iin, becanse their sc its wert the 
highest on the left side of the hall, who sub 
seciuently became all powerful in the eonven 
tioii The constitutionalists and monaieh 
ists wei e all eady powerless The declaration 
of Pilnit/ by the Emperor of Germany and 
the King of Prussia, threatening an armed 
intei vention on behalf of the king, compelled 
the assembly to take a decisive course, and 
on 20th April, 1792, war was declared 
against Austria and Prussia Reverses to 
the French troops caused a popular rising, 
and the Tuileries, after a sanguinary com 
bat, were taken and sacked The king 
took refuge with his family in the Assembly, 
which was invaded and compelled to submit 


to the dictation of the victors by assenting 
to the suspension of the king and the con 
vocation of a National Convention in place 
of the Assembly The first act of the Con 
\ention was to proclaim a republic (^n 
3d December the king was cited to appear 
before it On 20th Januaiy, 1793, he w^as 
seiitf need to death within twenty four hours, 
and on the 21st the sentence was exeeuit d 
This violent inauguration of the republic 
shocked public opinion tliioughout Fiuopp, 
and aimed the neutral states against France 
England, Holland, and Spam joined the coal i 
tion The exticmists in Fi inee oiil^ 
more violent, a committee of public safety, 
with sovereign authority, was appointed ()th 
April, and the Reign of Teiroi begun The 
struggle between the Giiondists and the 
Montagriaids or lacobins tcnninated in fa 
voiir of the lattei A new constitution 
was adopted by the (Convention on 23d June, 
called the (Constitution of the Year 1, the 
Kepublicaii (CjJendar being adopted on 5th 
October, 1793, the year J beginning on Sept 
22, 1792 Christianity was formally aliol 
ished Risings against the go\ eminent wei c 
put down with frightful bloodshed Both ui 
Pans and the jiiovinces t \ecutions and m is 
saeiesof persons illeged to be disaffected to 
tVie party in ])ower followed each other d illy 
The cpieen w is executed on Ibth October, 
]79i, the Girondists on list (JJetober, anci 
others followed, Robespierre being foremost 
in the bloody w'oiL At len<gth the reign of 
tenor came to an end by the execution of 
Robesjnerie ind his assoc iites on 27th and 
28th July, 1794 Danton and llc'btrt, his 
old allies, he had already brought to the 
scaffold Marat, another man of blood, had 
peiisbed by assassm itioii ’’iche campaigns 
of 1793 vnd 1794 resulted f ivouiably to the 
Flench arms, which were earned l^e^'Oiid the 
Inencli fioiitier, Belgium and Holland being 
occupied, Spam being invaded, and the allies 
being drive 11 icross the Rhine These sue 
cesses induced TVussia and Spam to sign 
the tre ities of Basel (1795), recognizing the 
French republic In 1795 the (Convention 
gave the republic a new constitution, \ 
chamber of Fni Hundred to propose the 
laws, a chamber of Aticients to approv e them, 
an executive of five members, one elected 
annually, called the Dnettory The Con 
vention was dissolved on 26th October 
Napoleon Bonaparte now began to be the 
most prominent figure m French affaiis , and 
after his brilliant successes against the A us 
trians both north and south of the Alps, 
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an<l Ins empty conquest of Egypt, it was 
not difficult for liim to overthrow the gov 
ernment of the Direttory This was ac 
coniplished in the revolution of 18th and 19th 
Brumaire (9th 10th Nov 1799), the Direc 
tor > bt mg succeeded b> the Consulate, Bona 
himself being appointed Ftr'if Conml 
for ten > eirs lire othei tu oconsuls, Cainba 
Cl n s and Lebrun, veie to have consultative 
volets only ffdie ntw constitution (consti 
tution of the ycir VIll originally dt vised 
b> Si(>ts) w 18 piochiiincd on 19th llcccm 
her Under the appear nice of i republic 
it u illy established a military monarchy 
'J h( history of l^raiue for the next sixteen 
years is virtually tht history of Napoleon 
(See Xapolton /) In iSOi the constitii 
turn was amended, Najroleon being made con 
bill for life, with the right of i])})omting his 
hiKcesbor In 1804 lie was proilaimetl cm 
})t ror, this being contirmed by a popul ii vote 
of 8,97‘2,8‘29 against 2909 9 heempeioi was 

consecrated at i^arisliy I’liis 1 1 , andm 1 809 
he was also erownetl King of Ital-y hor 
years the continental powers, w he tin t singly 
or m coalitions, were unable to stand igimst 
him, though at sea h ranee was powerless 
aftei the grert victory by Ntlson over the 
Frt neh and Spanish fleets at 9''iafalgai { 1 809) 
The XiistiiaiiH and Biissians wen decisively 
defeated at the greit battle of Aiisterlit? 
(1809), the King of N qrbs was dethroned 
and Napoleons brothei Toseph put in his 
plac e , inothf r brotliei , Louis, was made 
king of Holland wink foi i third, Jerome, 
the Kingdom of AN cstplralia was erected 
(1807) Pnissia was corujuered and com 
polled to Kcedc to humiliating teims Na 
)>oleon was at the height of his power m 
1810 and 1811, his enqnre then extending 
from Herimark to Naples, with eapitils at 
Pans, Rome, and Amstei dam By this time , 
however, the Peiansul ir AV^ai (see that art ) 
hid bioken out, which was one immediate 
cause of his downfall, the disastrous Bus 
Sian eampiign of 1812 being another 'I’he 
1 ittei cost the breneh the loss of at k ist 
hM),000 men A new coalition wis nerw 
formed ag iinst Napoleon, and m 181 1 ho 
w IS disastrously defeated by the allies at 
the great battle of Leip/ig By this time 
the Peninsular AV^ar was drawing to a close 
irtd Southern h ranee was actually invaded 
by AV ellmgton The allies enterecl Pans on 
Slst March, 1814 Napoleon abdicated and 
received the island of Elba as a sovereign 
principality Lome XVIIT was proclaimed 
long of hiance, and conclvMiiiii^iMkJUM^ 
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Pans (May SO, 1814) A congress of the 
great poweis had assembled at A''i«ima to 
adjust European affairs, when it was an- 
nounced that Napoleon had left Elba, re 
turned to Pans 20th March, 1815, and been 
reinstated without resistance m his former 
authoiity The allied sovereigns pioelauned 
him an outlaw and renewed then alliance 
against him Napoleon, antic ipatiiig the 
attack, cioRsed the Sambre with 1 >0,000 
men, defeated Blueher in the bittle of 
Ligny, and marched against the British, 
who h id tik( n position at AVatc iloo Here 
on the 1 Sth wuis fought the decisive battle 
which icsiilted in his tin il ov citlii ow On 
the 7t]i July tin alln h entered I’ ins foi the 
second time Napoleon surrendered to the 
Ihitisli and was sent to St Helena as a 
piisonei 

Louis XVJII at fust govt nn d with the 
support of a moderate Libtial patty, but 
the reictionary spiiit of the itisttaiats and 
rotiimed Omgri^s soon got the nppe^r liand , 
the eoimtr>,howev ti,vvas prospt if»us lamis 
hiving die el lf»tli Sept, 1824, his biofhtt, 
< 'hat les X , Slice cede il On 29th luly, 18J0, 
the Polign le muustiv, stiongly reaetioiiary 
in its teudeiieicH, piiblishtd oidm lints sup 
pressing the libeity of the jutss iinl ck atmg 
a new system of ele < turns 9 ho lesult was 
an insurrection duriufj; the thiee diys 27th~ 
29tb hily by whidi (Jiailes X W' is over 
thrown and Louis Pliilii*[>e of Oileins pro 
damn el king 9th August, 1 8 >0 During 
the last days of Ch iih s X s re ign a 1' rt neh 
expedition had captured the city of Algiers 
arnl 1 ud the foundation of tin h reneh colony 
there Dm mg the eighteen y( ais of Louis 
PJnlippe’b reign the eliief events were the 
taking of the ( At idel of \ntwt i f), the tern 
penary occupation of Ancona, both m 1832, 
ind 111 1819 the c()m|»letiori of the cornpieat 
of Algeria But latte ily, under the ministry 
of (lui/ot, a policy of resist nice to all ton 
stitutioriil changes wi-^ adopted, and a 
strong opposition hiving been for meal, on 
24th Fc'bruary, 1818, another leveJution 
drove Louis Philippe into exih A republic 
w^as proclaimed, and on the 10th December, 
1848, Louis Napoleon, nephew of the great 
Napoleon, was elected president for foui 
years 'J'he president, having gamed the 
favour of the army, dissolved the legislative 
absembly on 2d December, 1891, put down 
all resistance in blood, and by this coup 
(Vitat established himself as president for 
the further term of ten years A plebiscite 
. y.Qtfifi. confirmed the appomt 
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ttoent On 2d December tlie preBideiit 
was declared emperor under the title of 
Napoleon III (a son of the great Napoleon 
being cfmnted as Napoleon II ), and a pli 
biscite of 7,824,129 votes was again got to 
confirm the appointment 'Phe CVirnean 
war (1854--55) and the war against Austiia 
on behalf of Italy (18^*9) distinguished the 
early part <>f his reign I’he latter greatly 
aided m the foundation of a United Italy, 
and gave hiaiicc tlie territories of Savoie 
and Nice (1890) In 1870 the uneasiness of 
Napoleon ind the French at the steaily 
aggrandizement of Fnissia bioke out into 
dame at the offer of the Spanish crown to 
a prince of the house of Ilohen/olleni 
I ranee, not satisfied with the renunciation of 
the German prince, demanded a guarantee 
from the Kingof Prussia that the candidature 
should never be resumed This being re 
fused I ranee declared war (See Frauen 
(rerman War ) One French army was driven 
back by the (rermans and cooped up in 
Met/, another was pushed northwards to 
Sedan, and so hemmed in that it had to 
surrender with the emperor at its head 
On the news of this disaster reaching I’aris 
the republic was pioelainied Afki an al 
most uninterrupted series of victories the 
Germans became master h of the French eapi 
tal (‘28th January, 1871), and the war ended 
in I ranee giving up to Germany Alsicc and 
a part of Lorraine, and paying a war mdem 
nity of hve milh iidsof fi anes (£200,000,000) 
Meanwhile civil war had broken out in 
Pans, whic h was suppressed with great dif 
Bculty (See Couuuuuf of Pari<^) The 
assembly elected in 1871 for the latification 
of peace with Germany found it expedient 
to continue their functions, Thieis being the 
head of the administr ition In 187 i the 

'I'hiers administration was overthrown and 
replaced by one under Marshal Mac Mahon 
In 1875 a republican constitution was drawn 
up In 1879 Mac Mahon resigned his pre 
Kidentship before its legal expiry, being sue 
ceeded by Jules Grt'vy, who has been fol 
lowed by Carnot (assassinated), Casimir 
Perier, Faure, and Loubet In 1881 France 
occupied Tunis ns a protectorate The same 
year primary education was made compul 
sory and free In 1883-84 France took 
possession of Tonquin and established a pro 
tectorate over Anam, proceedings which led 
to hostilities with China France has also 
reduced Madagascar to submission, having 
sent a military expedition there in 1895 
French Language — At the time of the 


conquest of Gaul by Julius Caesar, the prin 
eipal dialects spoken by the inhabitants 
were Celtic After the conquest of Gaul 
by the Homans all these dialects were 
gradually supplanted by Latin except in 
Brittany, where a C‘eltic dialect still holds 
Its giound The popular l^atm of Gaul of 
course exhibited considerable differences 
from the written and classic f^atin, and by 
the 7th or 8th century the literary and the 
popular languages had come to be quite 
clearly distinguished as the lAtUtia and the 
Rouiana respectively Besides the Celtic 
words, not very numerous, which were im- 
ported into the new speech, it was consider- 
ably modified by (‘eltic habits of speech, 
new sounds being introduced It was still 
further modified by the influences intro 
dneed with the Teutonic invasions The 
h ilf barbarous concpicrors, incapable of mas 
tering the intiicacy of Latin inflections, 
mostly neglected them, using only the sim 
pier forms 'Diey enlarged the vocabulary 
also by a numbei of words, mostly terms of 
war, hunting, &c After tin J^^'ranks m 
Gaul had abandoned then native language 
and adopted this new Rom inic or Romance 
tongue it became known as the Fianciacay 
later Ffaueen, from whieli the modern term 
French is derived The oldest known monu 
ment of the new dialect is the oath of Louis 
the German, taken at ^trisbiirg in 842 
In the 9th and 10th centimes two mam 
branches o gioups of dialects came to be 
recognized, the Lan<fue d Oe, spoken in the 
districts south of the Loire, and the LaiKfuc 
d'Od, spoken in a variety of dialects in the 
provinces of the north and the east The 
former ma> be said to have reached its 
height in the Provencal poetry and dialect, 
known especially in connection with the 
Tioubadours In the 1 1th century the poll 
tical supenority of the noith threw the 
Tjingue d’Oc into the shade and a di dect 
of the Laiigue d Oil spoken in the central 
pi ovmce of He ch France, where tlie c apital, 
Pans, was, canio to be regarded as the ( las 
Bical language of the country, all othei dia 
lects sinking into the condition of patois 
At the beginning of the Ihth century Francis 
I prohibited the use of Latin at court and 
111 the public tnbunals and formally recog- 
nized the French as the national language 
As one of the Romance languages it is a 
sister tongue of Italian, Spanish, and Por 
tuguese 

LiUraiure — French literature proper be- 
gins m the 11th century with the epic or 
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nai ratn e poems known as ch<m<fon'i de 
and produced by the class of poets known 
as Troiixtres These poems belong to 
northern France and are very numerous 
They are usually divided into three heads 
iwenis relating to French history, in par 
ticular to the deeds of ( diarlemagne, his 
dt-scendants and \assxls pomm relating to 
Alexander the (Ireat ind to ancient history, 
iiid poems of the Aithunan cycle, or rclat 
mg to King Arthur Thev are generally 
wiitten in verses of ten or twelve syllables, 
and are of a length varying from 1000 to 
20,000 lines One of the oldtNt and best 
examples of the hrst class is the Chanson 
de Roland, or Song of lloland Of the 
Arthur! in cycle, the Roman de Rou and 
mian de Rriit, and of the Vlexandrine 
cye’e, the Alexandre by L unbert h Ckirs, 
and (Tueire de Troie (War of Troy) by 
Benoit de St More, arc examples Out of 
thor/mnsotisf/r grew the romamd’ai <.n 
tun s, hctitlous poems which arc not con 
nected with any of the well defined topic s 
of the chaworiH dc qc^tc Distinct fiom 
these are the fahhaut.^ metrical tales of a 
witty sarcastic kind, belonging mostly to 
the i2th or 13th centuries Allied to these 
is the Roman de Renaid, or History of 
Rc^^nard the Fox, a poem, or rather senes 
of jioerns written between the end of the 
1 ith and the middle of the 14th century, 
and forming a satirical picture of all the 
classes and institutions of the time 

Side by side with these epics, lomances, 
md tales, an abuiid \rit lync poetry flouri8he(l 
from the 11th century This song literature 
18 mainly of a sentimental character, and is 
nsiially divided into two classes, rouunin'^ 
and pastoiirdJfs It is in general remark 
able for its lync grac e and skilful melody 
Amongst the principal of the early lynsts 
ire 4^hil)iut de Champagne {1201"5d>, 
( 'hailes of Orleans (1 Fn-146''>) I"he lattci, 
i gnceful w liter of })allade8 and rondels, 
was amongst the last of the real 'JVouveres 
Rutebeuf (horn 1210), also a writer of fab 
liiux, is the first of a series of poets cul 
ininatmg m I ran 9 oi 8 Villon who passed their 
life in a Bohemian alternation of gaiety and 
misery, celeliritmg each phase with equil 
vigour in verse The Roman de la Rose, 
the work, in its earlier part, of Guillaume 
de Dons, who lived in the first half of the 
13th century, m the later, of Jean de Meung 
(died 1320), 18 one of the most notable pro 
d actions of the time It consists of more 
than 22,000 verses, and is a cunous combin 
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ation of a love poem and a satiie* Olivier 
Basselin (who died about 1418) wrote songs 
colebi-atiiig the praises of wine Francois 
Villon (1431-1500), the gieatest of Iiench 
poets befoi e the Renaissance, wrote tw o com 
positions known as the Great and the I ittle 
Tt stament, interspersed with lyrical composi- 
tions of great poetic meiit 

In prose literature the first impoitantw oi k 
is the Histoire de la CVnujinte de Constant! 
nople by Villehardouiii (1167“1213) I’he 
Me moire 8 of the Sieur cle lomville (1221 
1317) delineates the life of St Louis and 
the exploits of the last Crusade Froissart 
(1137-1410), the ‘Herodotus of his age,’ 
gives a vivid pictuic of the chivalry of the 
14th century W ith IMnlippe de C oininirits 
(1445-1509) we are mtioduced to Loins XI 
and his contemporaries in a style of history 
which, if less naive and charming, sliows a 
deeperand more philosophical senscof tilings 
In lighter pi ose t he ( ^ent No ii v el Ics N on v t lit s 
already show^s the power of the J'rcmh Ian 
guage for the short witty tale 

The revival of tlassKul learning and the 
reformation of religion exercised i powerful 
influence on the I renth liter ituie of the Ifith 
century Rabelais (1 4S i-l 55 1), a jirofound 
but often gross humonst, ami JVlontaigne 
(1513-92), an iiiteri sting muI mstnutivo, 
though somewhat sceptic il ess lyist, hold the 
first rank <Hlvin (1509 (>4) did much by 
his great theological work. Institution ilc la 
religion Chutiennc, to irioidd Ircrich pi ose 
111 the diicction of strength and giavity 
Amongst the other woiks which indicate the 
rapid cle velopmc nt of Irench pi ose in this 
century are BrantOme s Mt' moires, the He|> 
tame' roll of < ^ueeriMargaret of N a varre( 1192 
1519), the translations by Arnyot (151 1 9 J) 
of Plutarch and othei classic writers, and the 
celebrated political pamphlet. Satire M( nip 
pec In poetry Clement Marot (1497-1 541) 
gave a new elegance to the language in his 
epistles and epigrams Pierre do Ibinsard 
(1521-85) and the othei members of the 
celebrated Phiadi, lodelle, Belle lu, Du 
bellay and others, sought to enrich their 
native temgue by the introduction of classic 
words, constructions, and fonns of verse 
Du Bartas (1544-90) and D’Aubigm (1550- 
1030) earned on the work of Ronsard Ma 
thunn R/gnier (1573-1613) may be said to 
close this school of poetr> He unites m 
himself the lighter cpiabtics of the style of 
Villon and Marot, with the erudition and 
(jommand of language characteristu of the 
Ronsardists Malherbe (1556-1628), the 
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Creator of a new taste in literature, opposed 
with success the tendency of the Ronsard 
school, and falling into the opposite excess 
sacrificed everything to correctness It was 
his school that set the example of the smooth 
but monotonous Alexandrine With the 
Renaissance translations of the classic dramas 
appeared, and a member of the PUmde^ 
Jodelle (1 532-1573), wrote the first regular 
tragedy (Clcopatre) and coinaiy (Eugene) 
The 17th century o])ciied with Alexandre 
ITardy (1 160- 1611), Rotrou (1600—50), OVis 
tan (1601-55), Mimt (1604-88), Du Rycr 
(1605 IS), uid a host of other dramatists, 
for n< ally a hundrt*! (an be tnumciaUd in 
the first (piarter of the century At length 
Pieric ( ’orneille (1()06-81), with hia Cfid, 
(Onna, Horace, and Polyene te, brought 
Iieiuh tragedy to a dcgiee of grandeur 
which it has not sui [)a‘'se(l ( >f sev entt enth 

century prose wiiters PaK( d (1628-62) is 
\igoious and satirical m his Jicttres j)roviiici 
lies, ]>rofound, if sometimes mystical, in his 
J^cusecs O’he letters of Ral/ac (1 584 -168 1) 
and \ oiture (1508-1 1)48), though rhetorical, 
weic V iluablc as models for elegant prose 
Dcscaitos (1506-1650) showed in his Dis 
com s sur la M (^^thodc tb it the 1 inguage was 
now efjual to the liighcst philosophic il sub 
jtets, and tlie great work of his disciple, 
M ilebranche, Rcdieiche de la Ventc, is 
t(piilly admit able foi its elegance of style 
and its subtlety of thouglit 

The age of I^ouis XIV is known as the 
golden ig< of Piench litcratuie Besides 
Corneille, Iv icinc (16 iO 00) represented the 
tragic di irna, and M olibi c { 1 630 -03) bi ought 
his great masterpieces of comedy on the 
stige The ‘inimitable’ T^a Fontaine 
(1621-05) wrought Ills Contes and the 
most chaiining collection of fables I or his 
cntical influence, if not for Ins poetry, 
Boilcau (1036-1711) holds a prominent 
place In elocpience the sermons and fiincial 
(nations of Bossiict, Bourdaloue, and Mas 
hilloii tike the first laiiU Bossuet is also 
cclebrited as a controversialist and theolo 
gical historian Very impoitant, too, are 
the memoir and maxim writers of this time 
Amongst the former are the Cardinal de 
Retz, Madame de Motteville, Madame de 
ScXignt' (1627-96), and others, amongst the 
latter are La Rochefoucauld (1613-80), St 
Evremond (1613-1703), La Bniyfere (1689- 
99) In fiction Le Sage, who also wrote 
comedies, produced his immortal Gil Bias 
and the Liable Boiteux, and the versatile 
I ontenclle wrote his Dialogues des Morts 


Amongst the writers of the 18tb century 
Voltaire holds the first place He claims 
notice as an epic, lyrical, and comic poet, as 
a tragic and comic dramatist, as a historian, 
novelist, and philosopher, and he remained 
at the head of the republic of letters for m<jrc 
than half a century Next to him m iinmedi 
ate influence on the age stands Jean Jaccpies 
Rousseau (1712-78), a writer of an eloquent 
Sentimental vein, well represented by bis 
Nouvclle H^loise and his famous Confes 
sions His new theories of politics and 
education are embodied in his (kmtrat 
Sociil and l^tmlc BufTon (1767 88} de 
voted himself to the production of his im 
mtnse natural his toiy Montcscjuicu (16S9- 
1755), commencing with the Letties Per 
saiics, a satire on French nianncrh irid gov 
ernment, followed vitli a histone il master 
])iec.c, Considi lations sui ii Ciaiidcur et la 
Decadence des Boiniins, incl fin illy with 
his great work, the kspi it des 1 aus 1 hderot 
(1 71 2 83), a pov\ (ifiil mil suggestix e writer 
111 many departments, and DAlembeit 
(I7L-8f3), a gicit gioiiifctiician, founded 
the Encyc lope die, a vest review of human 
knowledge, often hostile to sociil order and 
always to religion Amongst the jdiiloso 
pheis Hclvetius, D Holl) icli, and Li Mcttiie 
represent the extreme matcii ilistic and 
anti (’hristian school (\>ndillac and (’on 
dorcet kept most on the side of modcrition 
Among the writeis (»f fiction Denial din de 
St Pierre (17 >7 1814), authoi of Piul et 
Virginit, md Puvost (1667 1 7(> 1), author 
of Manon Lescaut, iie ii ticul irly woithy 
of mention, while dramatic literature was 
enriched by the Barbier clt Sf Mile and the 
Manage de Ingaioof I )eaumai chais (17 52- 
96) 'J’hc age was not jtoctical, poetry had 
degenerated into imitations of foieign de- 
scii])tive poets, such as Thomson 1 he 
most successful wntei of this stimp was 
Delillc (17 18-181 1) Andie Che'mer (1762- 
94), the most promising of all, fell beneath 
the guillotine just after completing his 3 euno 
Captive 

Neither the reiolution nor the first em 
pire was fa\ Durable tolitciature Ch^iteau 
bnand (1768 1848) and Madame de Stael 
(1766 1817) ga\e a new turn to the taste 
and sentiment of the time, the former in 
his (J^nie du C’hristianisme and his Mar 
tyres, clothing the history of Christianity m 
the romantic hues of his imagination, the 
latter in her Corinne and De 1 Allemagne 
introducing the idealistic spirit and thought 
of the Germans to her countrymen A 
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uiely reactionary school of thought was 
eaded by Joseph de Maistre (1754-1821), 
the advocate of theocracy, with a vigorous 
despotism foi its system of government 
Liter on in the lOfch c( nt»iry the influ 
ence of Goethe, Soliiller, Shakspere, Scott, 
and Byron began to be felt, and a new 
sthool, called the romantic, as opposed to 
the old or clatsnc, sprung up, headed by 
\ ictor Hugo (1802-85), who promulgated 
the new theories in the preface to his diarna 
of CVomwell, and carried them into pi utice 
in mimeious poems Lhe most notable of 
hiH issociates were Alfred de Vigny (1770- 
lh() i), authoi of a \olume of Pot hr s, ind 
of a noitl, ('inq Mais Sainte Bcuve (Isol- 
de), who pulilished se\ eral volumes of poetry 
in those eaily days, but becamt famous 
later on as a cntic, peiha])S the best France 
h IS t \ er possessed , Alfred de Musst t (1 8 1 0- 
57), who produced some of the finest lyrics 
m the language (diirks Nodicr, Gei ird 
de Ntnal, the two Dtsoharnps, and, liter, 
Tluophilc (iautier, with others, also be 
longed to the band of romanticists On 
the stage the dramas of Alexandre Du 
111 IS, the ( Ider (DO 1-74), though nielo 
ch iin iti( indof inftnoi liter iry value, seived 
IS I diving ])oints foi the new school 'J\) 
hngJish leatleis, howevei, he is best known 
by his no\ els A re at tionary movement was 
attempted, led by Ikmaard (1814-67) and 
LimleAngiei (1820-80) (J isiinirDdavigne 
(175 1-1841) attemptetl to combine the 
classic and romantic schools, and Lamartine 
(1750-1800) IS more than li ilf a lom intit ist 
by sentiment and style Bt raiigei (1780- 
1857), the greatest of French song wiiters, 
may be cousnleied is belonging to neither 
of the two schools, nor ein the spaikling 
comedies and vaudevilles of Luglne Scribe 
be claimed by any of the rival parties 
Among novelists, Bal/ac (1759-1 850), by 
biB astonishing senes of works, intended to 
cover the whole ground of human life, has 
( Btablished his claim to the first place The 
novels of Geoige Sand (Madame Dudevant, 
1804-78), perhaps e(|ually famous, have 
g lined her the reputation of pos&t ssing the 
hiR st sty le of any contemporary writer Low 
life in Pans was vividly depicted by Engine 
feiie (1804-57) in the Mystlres do Pans, &c 
Of a healthy tone are the novels of Fr^d( nc 
Souh^, Simile Souvestre, and Edmond About 
(1828-85), and the stones of the two nove 
lists, conjoined in work as in name, Erck 
mann Chatnan The younger Dumas, Vic 
tone 11 Sardou, Octave Feuillet, Ernest Eey- 
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deau, Henn Murger, Gustave Flauberf, 
have dev eloped a realistic stylo of novel in 
which social problems are treated with moie 
candour than delicacy Of late yeais a 
school of writers has arisen who strive to 
outdo tho most leahstic of their piedec(S- 
Bors The chiefs of this school aie ^jnilo 
Zola, iimile (4aboiiau, Victor Cheibulie/, 
Alphonse Daudot, Ac 

in woiks of history the last century was 
very prolihe, the loading lubtoiians being 
Michiud (17b7 1885), Sismoiidi (177d- 
1842),Gui/ot (1787-1874), Amedck Thieiry 
(1787-187 5), Augustin Thieiry (1755-1 S5()), 
Migiiet (1758-1884), Thiers (1757-1877), 
Michelet (1798-1874), Ilenn Martin (1810 
83), Victor Duruy (1811-9 4), Louis Blanc 
(1811-82) Ijitt 1 iry histori ms iie Vilh 
mim(1790 1 870), Vim t (1 757 1847) 1 J 
AinpDt (1800-84), Littu (ISOl 81), St 
Marc Giraidin (1801 71), Smiti B( uve 
(1804-65)jTame (1828 -5 1) Demogeot Phi 
losojihy IS icpresciiit d liy L imeimais (1782- 
1851) A'^ieloi Cousin (1752 1 8()7), Jouffioy 
<1798-1 842), lb muK \t (1757-1 ^75) Auguste 
Comte (1758 1857),()u]m t (1 88 > 75), Mont 
alembert (1810-70), Ken in (1821 52) 
Among the writers on political economy 
and sociology ire Bastiat (1801 50), Toe 
qiieville (1805-55), CIhviIri (D08 7^), 
Proudhon (1805- 85), dult'^Simoti (1814 5()), 
Prevost Pir idol (1825 70) Among Sdeii 
tific wiiteis in htienne GtoHioy St 
Hilaire and his son Isidoie, Cuvier, Jussieu, 
Dumliil, in iiituial sdcnce, Gay Lnssac, 
Bichat, (Airvisait, Alageiidu, m chemistry 
and medicine and Jiigraiige, l^aplace, and 
Aiago III inatliematK 8 Amongst Oriental 
ists of note aie C’hampollion, Buinouf, Sil 
vestre de Bacy, and Stanislis Julie ii The 
essayists and literary and art critics are 
legion We can ordy mention by name 
Thcophile Gautiei, Jules Tauin, I’hilarHe 
Ohasles, Ikon Gozlan, Piul de St Victor, 
Gustave Planche, and St Kerk Tull an 
dier Amongst poets w ho belong to s date 
posterior to the Komintie movement, or 
show different tendencies, may be men 
tioned Gautier in his later poetry, Baude- 
laire (1821 67), Leconte de Lisle, h ranc , 018 
Oopp^e, Sully Prudhomme, Catull© Mendes, 
and tho modem Provcngal poets, Fr^d^nc 
Mistral and Tht^odore Aubanel 

France, Isle op (tU de France), an an- 
cient province of France, so called because 
it was originally bounded by Seme, 
Marne, Ourcq, Aisne, and Oise, and formed 
almost an island 
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France, Isle of See Maunlms^ 

Francesoa da Rimmi (fran chLs'ka da 
rg'mi ne), an Italian lady, daughter of Guido 
da Polenta, lord of Ravenna, lived in the 
latter pait of the 13th century She was 
married to Lanciotto, the deformed son of 
the lord of liiimni, who, discovcimg an in 
timacy betueen her and his l)rother Paolo, 
put them both to death The story forms 
an episode m 1 )ante k Inferno, and is alluded 
to by Petiarch it is the subject of a poem 
by Leigh Hunt and a tiagedy by Sihio 
Pellico 

Franche-Comtd (frinsh ^ on tl), an an 
uent province of P ranee, forming at jirescnt 
the departments of Doubs, Haute Saonc,and 
Jura It formed part of the Kingdom of 
Burgundy 

Franchise (fran'chi/), in a gentrd and 
legal sense, a paiticular piivilege oi nght 
granted by a prince, Ho\ercign, or govern 
ment to an individual, or to a number of 
persons In politics, in regard to which tin 
term is moat commonly used, it is the right 
of \oting upon projioscd legislative iiici 
Bures, where such measures are accepted oi 
rejected by the people generally, or for re 
piesentatives to a legisUtive assembly (the 
parhamentiry franchise) or to a municipal 
i)ody 

Francia, Francesco See liaiholnn 

Francia, Dr Josil (tasiar Kodrtgiu*/, 
Dictator of Paraguay, born about 1758, died 
1840 He was for some time a theological 
professor, and afterwards gained distinction 
as an advocate at Asuncion In 1811, when 
Paraguay threw off the Spanish yoke, he 
became secretary of the junta appointed by 
congress In 1814 he was appointed dicta 
tor for three years, and in 1817 he was con 
tinued in authoiity for life He did much 
to consolidate the new republic, but his 
rule was arbitrary in the extreme In spite 
of his cruelty and rigour he was geneially 
beloved by his sulijects 

Francis I, King of France, was bom 
14<)4, died 1547 His father was Charles 
of Orleans, count of Angoult^me, and his 
mother Louise of Savoy, grand daughter 
of Valentine, duke of Milan He ascended 
the throne m 1515, having succeeded his 
uncle, Louis XII In prosecution of his 
claim to Milan he defeated the Swiss m the 
plains of Mangnano and forced the reigning 
duke Maximilian Sforza to relinquish the 
sovereignty On the death of Maximilian 
(1519) Francis was one of the competitors 
for the empire, but the choice fell on Charles 


of Austria, the giandson of Maximihau, 
henceforth known as the Emperor Charles 
V Prom this period F'rancis and Charles 
were rivals, and were almost continually at 
war with one another Both attempted to 
gam the alliance of England With this 
view Prancis invited Henry VIII of Eng 
land to an interview, which took place near 
Calais, between Guines and Ardres, in June, 
1520 '1 he magnificence of the two mon 

archs and their suites on this occasion has 
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given to the meeting the name of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold In 1521 war broke 
out lietween the rivals, which ended in 
PkanciB being defeated and taken prisoner, 
He could recover his liberty only by re 
nouncing his < laims to Naples, Milan, Genoa, 
and Asti, the su/eiainty of Handers and 
Artois, and promising to cede the Duchy 
of Burgundy and some other P>ench hefs 
War was soon after renewed, an alliance, 
called the Holy League, ha\ itig been formed 
between the Pope Clement VII , the King 
of France, the King of England, the Re 
public of Venice, the Duke of Milan, and 
other Italian powers, with the object of 
checking the advances of the emperor In 
this war Rome was taken and sacked by 
the Constable of Bourbon (1527), and Italy 
was devastated, but Francis gained little 
either of fame or material advantage Peace 
was concluded in 1529, but hostilities again 
broke out in 1536, when PVancis possessed 
hunself of Savoy A hastily made up peace 
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vraa soon broken, and Fiaiicis again found 
himself at w-ir with the Fiiipeior and the 
King of England lortunatLly foi hranct 
the union of the Protestarit princes of Ger 
many against the empeior prevented him 
from following up his success, and inclined 
him to a peace, which was concluded at 
Crespy in 1544 Charles resigned all his 
cl urns on Burgundy, and allowed Francis 
to retain Savoy Two ycare aftei ]>cace 
w as made with England I^Vancis I pos 
scssed a chivalnc and enterprising spirit, 
and was a patron of learning 

Francis II , King of I ranee, son of Henry 
II iiid Cathaiiiio of Medici, horn at Ion 
taiuebleau iii 1544, isccnded the throm on 
the death of his fithei, l’')59 ^hln \t n 
]»rcvious be had married M iry Stuait, onl\ 
child of dames V , king of Scotland 'I'Ik 
uiuks of Ills wife, Iiancis, duke of Guist, 
and the (^animal of Eouaiiic, luld tlu itii»s 
of gov ei nine iit 1 1 ancis, who vv is of a fee 1 )lc 
constitution, died in J >ee ciiiher, 1 500 

Francis I , l^iirnieroi of (lei many, eldest 
son of Leopold, duke of Tjoir line, was born 
in 170S In 1730 lit inaiiud !M iiia '1 he 
resa, daughter of the Einperoi (’hatles VI 
Afttr the death of Chiilts VI (1710) lu 
was deel ired by his wife co legeiit of all the 
heieditaiy states of Austria, but without 
being peiinitted to take any part m the ad 
inimstration After the death of Chailes 
VIl he was deeted emperor in 1745 He 
died m 17t>5 See Mana TIunMt 

Francis I , Ihnperm of Austria (pi< 
viously Fianeis IT, empeior of Germany), 
was born 1 7 died 1815 He was tlu son of 
the Eniperoi Leopold II and Mai la Louisa, 
daughter of Charles ITT , king of Spain 
He succeeded his father in 1702 France 
ileclared war against him in 1792, and Ik's 
tilities continued till the Peace of C'ampo 
I orraio 1707 I n 1 709 he entered into a new 
Loalition with England and Kussia against 
the Irench republic, hut in 1801 lUissia 
and Austria were compelled to coin lude the 
Peace of JAiin''ville France having been 
ileclared an empire m 1804, he assumed the 
title of /in (d Liar if Linjyernr of A mtria and 
on the establishment of the confederacy of 
the Rhine m 1806, he renounced the title of 
Emperor of (4etmany In 1805 war again 
broke out between Austria and France 
But after the battle of Austerlit/ (1805) the 
Peace of Presburg was signed In 1809 he 
again took up arms against I ranee, and in 
the Peace of Vienna was compelled to sur- 
veader 42,000 square miles of territory The 


marriage of his d uighter, Maria Loui8% 
with Napoleon promised to foim a strong 
tie between the iinjierial houses, but in 1813 
he entered into an alliance with Russia and 
Prussia against France, and was present to 
the close of the contest 

Francis oi- Asmm, Si , foundei of the 
Franciscans, was born at Assisi m ITinbiia, 
m 1182, where he died in 1226 In >outh 
Francis did not refrain from the }>leisure‘B 
of the world, but after a seiions illness ho 
becime enthnsiastieally devout, left the pa 
teinil roof, and m 1208 ga\e himself to i 
lift of the most rigorous poicrty Ills fol 
lowers w'tre at first f ( w, but wlun thi y 
leaehed the numbtr of eleven be foimtd 
them into a new ordei, made a rule foi them, 
aiul got it sanetioiud, though at fust only 
vt ibill>, m 1210 by Pope Innotent 11 1 In 
1212 bt lettntd fiom tht Btiu die tines a 
thuieli in the vicinity of Assisi, vtlnch now 
beeaiiie the home of the oulei of the hiaii 
(isaiis oi Minontes Fi ancis aftt i w xrds ob 
taiiud a bull in confnmation of his order, 
fiom Pope Hononus 111 Aftei in unsut 
(essful attempt to eoiiviit tlu Sultan IVle 
h din hi 1 etui lied to Assisi, wlitn the ordei 
of St ( ] n V w vs founded under his duel tion, 
ind a third older, called tlu d’ertianes, de 
signed foi penitents of both sexts Ho was 
eanom/id by Pope Gregory IX in 122S 
His festival is on the 1th of October Sec 
Franc neo ns 

Francis of Pauj a, Si , was boiii m 1416 
in the city of J^aula, in (.'alabiia, died in 
I ranee 1507 He was bi ought up in a 
Iranciscan convent, and in 1 4 ib founded a 
new order, which, when the st itutes wen 
confirmed by Alexandei VI, reieued the 
name of the Mtvmn (Litin, vinunn, tht 
least) To the thiee ubu il vows brands 
added a fomth, that of keeping tlu Ijenten 
fast during the w'hole y ear 'I he fame of 
his miraculous cuies i cached liOuisXl of 
France, who iiiMted him to Iianee, in the 
hope that Fianeis would be able to prolong 
his life Aftei the death of Juxiis, ( hailes 
VIII built bull a monasteiy in the paik of 
Plessis les Tours and also at Amboise, and 
loaded him with honour and tokens of venera 
tion Twelve years after his dtath he was 
canonized by Leo X , and the Catholic 
Church celt bi vtes his festival April 2 See 
Mmmn 

Francis, Phi up, poet and dramatist, was 
born in Dublin 17(30, died 1773 Educated 
at Dublin, he took orders, and kept an aca 
demy at Esher, Surrey, whe^e Gibbon 
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one of his pupils He was latterly chaplain 
to Chelsea Hospital He is best known from 
his translations of Horace and other classic 
authors 

Francis, Sir Philip, one of the many 
political writers to whom the authorship of 
Junius’s Letters has been ascribed, was the 
son of the precedini^, born in Ireland m 
1740, died 1H18 In 1778 he went to the 
East Indies, where ho became a member 
of the coimoil of llengal, and the constant 
opponent of Warren Hastings In 1781 
I ran CIS returned to England, and shortly 
after was chosen member of parliament for 
the borough of Yarmouth m the Isle of 
Wight He took a piomincnt part in the 
impeachment of Hastings He pubhshed 
several political pamphlets See Juntas 

FranciB^canB are the members of the re 
ligious order established by St Eraucis of 



FranoiBcan or Gray Iriar (Conventual) 

Assisi about 1210 They are also called Mi 
norites, or Eratres Minores (‘lesser friars’), 
which was the name given them by their 
foiiiuU r in token of humility, and sometimes 
Gray Friars, from the colour of their gai 
merit The order was distinguished by vows 
of absolute poverty and a renunciation of the 
pleasures of the world, and was intended to 
serve the church by its care of the religious 
state of the people The rule of the order 
destined them to beg and to preach The 
popes granted them extensive privileges, and 
they had an evil repute as spies, frequent- 


ing the courts of princes and the hou'^es of 
noblemen, gentry, &c Early in the 16th 
century they split up into two branches, the 
(’onventiials and the Observants or Sabo 
tiers The former went barefooted, wore a 
long gray cassock and cloak and hood of 
large dimensions, covering the breast and 
back, and a knotted girdle The Obser- 
vants wore wooden sandals, a cassock, a 
narrow hood, a short cloak with a wooden 
clasp, and a brown robe In France the 
members of the order not belonging to any 
particular sect are called (^ordeliers, from 
the cord which they tie about them The 
CWfuichms, so called from the peculiar kind 
of hood or cowl {(apiict) which they wear, 
originated m a reform introduced among 
the Observantists by Matthew of Baschi in 
the esrly part of the Ibth tentury, md al 
though it received the approbation of dif 
ferent popes within a short time aftei its 
foundation, it did not receive the right of 
electing a particul xr general and become an 
independent oidcr till 1614 

St Francis himself collected nuns m 
1209 St Clara was their pnoress, hence 
they were called the nuns of St Clma 
The nuns were also divided into branches, 
according to the seventy of their rules 
The Urbanists were a branch founded by 
I’ope Urban IV , they reveied bt Isabelle, 
daughter of Louis VIIT of FVance, as their 
mothei St Francis also founded m 1221 
a third order, of both sexes, for persons who 
did not wish to take the monastic vows, and 
yet desired to adopt a few of the easier ob 
servances I’hey are called I’ertiarians or 
I’ertianes, and were very numerous in the 
13th century From them proceeded sevei al 
heretical fraternities, as the F^aticelli and 
J^eghards Ihe whole number of Francis 
cans and Capuchins m the 18th century 
amounted to 115,000 monks, in 7000 con 
vents At the dissolution of the monasteries 
m Fmgland there were sixty flie houses of 
the FVanciscans The order has given five 
popes and more than fifty cardinals to the 
church 

Francis Joseph I , Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary and Bohemia, born 
1830, succeeded his uncle, Ferdinancl, who 
abdicated m 1840 The chief events of his 
reign have been the cession of Lombardy to 
Itsdy, as a result of the Austro French war 
(1859), and the loss of Venetia, as also 
Austria’s important influence in Germany, 
the result of the war with Prussia (1866) 
See the article A ustria 
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FrauoiB-Joseph Land See Franz Joseph 
Land 

Francis of Sales, St See Sales 
Francis Xavier, Si See Xat ler 
Franoke (fran'ke), August Hermann, 
German theologian and philanthropist, born 
at Liibeck 1668, died at Halle 1727 He 
was piofessor of Oriental literature and then 
of theology at Halle, but is chiefly known 
for his successful labours on behalf of poor 
orphans In 1695 he founded the famous 
or[>h'%nage at Halle, still known by his 
name, which now includes, besides the 
orphan asylum, a great variety of schools, 
a punting and publishing establishment, 
chemical laboratory, &c 

Franco-German War of 1870-71 The 
immediate occasion of this wai was an offer 
made m June, 1670, by General Prim, then 
at the head of affairs in Spam, of the crown 
of that country to Leopohl of Hohcn/ollern, 
a prince belonging to the leigmng house of 
Prussia Ihe government of N ipokon 111 
demanded of the King of Prussia that he 
should forbid the candidatuic of the piince, 
and when the prince voluntarily retire(l 
from his candidature, still insisted that this 
renunciation should be formally made by 
the king, and a guarantee given tli it tlie 
candidature would not be revived This 
demand was refused, and a formal dcclara 
tion of war by France against Prussia was 
received by (Vmnt Bismarck, the Chancellor 
of the North German Confederation, on 
the 19th of July The Irench weic the 
first m getting their troops to the frontier, 
but it soon became manifest that instead of 
being m a complete stitc of readiness for 
war, as the minister of w it had declared, the 
French iriiiy was defective in almost every- 
thing essential to the equipment of an army 
In (Tcrmany everything formed a com 
plete contrast to this state of matters Each 
section of the ai my w as completely organized 
m the head (quarters of the district which it 
occupied in time of peace, and was only 
sent to the frontiers after being furnished 
with everything it reciuired In addition 
to this Prussia, against which country alone 
the war had been declared, was not only 
joined, according to treaty, by all the states 
of the North C*erman Confederation, but 
also by those of the South, upon whose 
neutrality, perhaps even upon whose alliance, 
Napoleon and the French had counted 
The German forces were divided about 
the end of July into three armies, one of 
which, known as the First Army, had its 
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headquarters at Trhves undtr General 
Steinmetz, another of which, known as the 
Second Army, occupied the JBavaiian Pula 
tinate undei Prince Itederick Chailcs, 
while the 'Thud Arm>, undei the Crown 
pnnee of Prussia, was stationed in Nortliern 
Baden ^die commander in chief of the 
whole forces was King William of Prussia, 
who was supported bv a staff of general 
officers, with Von Moltke at then head 
The French army, under Napoleon him 
self, had its head (juatters at Metz, and two 
advanced divisions were stationed on the 
boi ders of I ranee and Germany, the one in 
the noith on tlie Saar, under General Iros 
sard, the otlier further south at Wcisseii 
burg, niukr Generil L)ouay The victories 
of the Third Aimy, under the crown prince, 
at Weissenbuig (Aug 4) and at Wt)ith 
(Aug 6), and of the first and second armies 
at Foibacli (Aug 6), put the French army 
in retreat along its whole line, the southern 
hilf 111 the direition of Nancy, and the 
noithern of Metz 9'hc northern army 
under Bazainc was ovti taken by those of 
Steinmetz and Irederick C9iailcs on the 
1 1th of August, when an engagement at 
f/ourcelles toi>k plai c, in which the Germans 
were again \ittoiiou8 This was followed 
by the batik s of VTonville, or Mars 1 1 9\)ur, 
and Gravelotte, the icsult being that l^ja/aine 
withdrew his army iiiiflci the pioteition of 
the fortifications of Metz, which w is now 
sntiounded h> an army under the comrnind 
of iTince Ficdeiick Charles 

Meantime the Crown prince of Piussii 
had advanced as fu as Nancy, and was 
there awuting the result of the battles 
around Metz He had still the army of 
IVIacMahon to deal with, which had now 
reached Chfilons, where it bad been reoi 
ganizcd and strengthened to such a degree 
that the army of the crown prince was no 
longer able to cope with it unaided Ac- 
cordingly, out of thiee coips d’arm^c be 
longing to the second aimy, a new army 
was formed, which was afterwaids called 
the army of the Meuse, and was pi iced 
under the Crown prince of Saxony About 
the 20th of August these two armies set 
out on parallel routes in the diiectiori of 
Ch lions m order to engage the army of 
MacMahon, which it was expected would 
now retreat on Pans Instead of this, how 
ever, C^ount Palikao, minister of war at 
Pans, issued an order to Marshal Mac 
Mahon to strike northwards to the Belgian 
frontier that he might thence make a de* 
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Bcent upon Metz and relie\e Bazaine On 
the 27tb of August, at Buyancy, an advaiic ed 
detachment of cavalry btlouging to the 
army of the Meuse dispersed a body of 
French chasseurs, and on the days immedi 
ately succeeding a number of engagements 
and strategic movements ensued, the result 
of which was that on the 1st of September 
the army of MacMahou was surrounded 
at Sedan by a foice of overwhelmingly 
greater numbers, and on the following day 
both army and fortress surrendeiod by 
i apitulation On this occasion ’>0 genei ds, 
500U other officers, and 81,000 pri\ ite bol 
diers became pnsoneis of war Among 
these was Napoleon 111, who w is iim \ 
pectedly found to have been present with 
the army of ISlacMahon He had i pel 
sonal interview on tht day after the Tiatth 
with King Willi im of Biussu, wlio assigin d 
to him Wilhelmshohe, near (^assel, is his 
place of residence during his cajitivity 

One of the first consetpiences of this de 
feat was an outburst of rage on the pait of 
the P insians against tlie Napoleon dyn ist\ , 
which on the 4th of St pteinber was declaied 
by Gambetta and some members of tlie 
(or[)s It gislatif belonging to tlu Left to bt 
dethroned The saint nitmbers then pit) 
claimed a republic A governnu nt of ri i 
tional defence was formed, at the heatl of 
which was placed General Trochii Mean 
tune Fiauct had no available army winch 
was stiong enough to stand its ground for 
ail instant before the (ferrnan armies that 
were now enabled to continue then march 
upon Pans The investment of the city 
was completed on the l^^th of September 
It was not till about tlie beginmiig of 
October that the French were able to oi 
ganize a new army after the loss of that of 
MacMahon, and by the beginning of No 
\ ember the war in the open held had been 
resumed in different conties but the capitu 
lation of Metz with the army of Bazaine 
(28th Oct ), and that of Stiasbiirg {27th 
Sept), had set fiee for further opeiations 
large numbers of German troops, and the 
utmost efforts of the French could not 
lelieve Pans 

The city bad held out for a much longer 
period than even the most sanguine on the 
side of the French had at hrst expected 
that it would be able to do Sallies weie 
made at intervals by the garnson (Oct 12, 
Oct 21, &c , Jan 13, 14, 15, and 19), but 
not sufficiently often or m sufficient strength 
to h^ve apy decisive effect Ou the failure 


of the last sallv, which toob place on tlu 
west side from Mont Val<5rien on the IDth 
of Jan , it was seen that a capitulation was 
inevitable On 2l8t Jeb M Thiers, be id 
of the executive, arnved at Versailles along 
with a diplomatic commission, and prelim in 
aries of peace were signed at Versailles on 
the 26th of Feb , and accepted b^ the 
assembly at Boideaux on the Ist of IMareh 
The principal teims were the following 
1 That France should cede to (jcimany 
one fifth part of Lorraine, including Met/, 
togethei with the whole of Als ice except 
Belfort and the Hurroundmg distiiit 2 
'I hat France should piy to Geirnany a 
war indemnity of five milliards of fi uich 
( i200,000,000) o "J’]! it cci tain departments 
of brmce should lemaiu in the oecupition 
of the <)ieriiiins, and should not be fully 
e\ icuated until iftei the payment of the 
whole indemnity The defimtne treaty of 
peace, which was signed at brankfort on 
the ]0th of M ly, and ntificd on the 21st, 
confirmed in ill esse ntial particulars the 
jnelimiiiaiies of Versiillcs dlic last instal 
ment of the war indemnity was paid on the 
5th of Sept 1871, and I mice completely 
ev icuated by the Geimiiis on the 1 1th of 
the same month 

Frani^ois (fi m kw i), Si , a town in the 
breiuh West Indies, in tlie island of Gua 
deloupe Pop about bOOO 

Fran'colm, a ginns of buds belonging to 
the same family w itb the partridge, which 
they resemble in many lespeets, tbougb they 
usually have one oi moie strong and sharp 
horny spur s on the t irsi 'I'he only ]<aii opean 
member of the genus is the FrancoliMis 
lulgdrts, which is characterized by a led 
band round the neck, and red feet It is 
found m the south of France, Sicily, Cyprus, 
and the southern put of Bin opt generally 
The other species belong to Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania 

Franco'ma (m German, Ftankfn^ so 
called because early in the btli century it 
was coloui/ed by Flanks), a district of Ger 
miuy lying to the east of the Rhine, and 
travel sed by the Mam After the dis 
inembermeiit of the Carlo vingian li.ni put 
this district became dtaehed to the German 
division, and iiltiin itely formed one of the 
gi ind duchies of (jleimany In 1800 it was 
paititioued among Wurtembeig, Baden, 
Hesse Cassel the Saxon duchies, and Ba 
varia The last received the largest share, 
now forming the three divisions of Upp«r, 
Middle, JVnd Lower Franconia. 
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IVimcoiuaii Wmes, Geiraan wines pro 
duoed chiefly in the Bavarian distnct of 
Lower Franconia The chief sorts are 
known as Letateuivt in and hit mucin 

Franc-tireur (fran te rtur), lit a free 
shooter an irregular sharp shooter, one of 
a body of soldiers organized in Fiance in 
the war of 187<^ and employed in guerrilla 
■warfare for harassing the enemy, cutting off 
detachments, &c 

Fran'eker, a town m Holland, in the pro 
vmce of h riesland, on a canal commnnic it 
ing with the sea at Harlingen It was long 
celebrated as a school of theology Pop 
7222 

Frangipani (fran ji pi'nr), a perfume in 
vented by the Marcpiis Irangipani, M irc 
chal des Armdes of Jioum \III of France 
It was a powder compost. d of evciy spice 
then known, with the addition of ground 
orris root and musk It is now a perfume 
prepared fiom, or imititiiig the odour of, 
the flowii of a West Indian tree, Plumiera 
riiha, or red jasmine 

Frangulm (( a yellow crystalh 
/able (olouring matter contained in the 
bark of the berry bearing alder (lihamnun 
Fianiftihi) It is a bright yellow, silky, 
crystillmt mass, without tiste oi smell, 
whu h fuses on heating, and can bo sublimed 
in golden needles It dyes silk, wool, and 
cotton 

Frank, the signature of a person possess 
mg the privilege of sending letters free of 
po^^tage In Britain the privilege rd giving 
franks f )r letteis was enjoyed within certain 
limits by all peers, members of p irliament, 
Ac , till ] 840, when it was abolished by the 
act which established the penny postage 

Frank'almoig^e ( mom), literally Hree 
alms, an l<jnglish mode of tenure a< cording 
to which a religious corjioration held lanrls 
without being recpiired to perform any but 
leligious services, such as praying for the 
souls of the donors This is the tenure by 
which almost all the ancient monasteries 
and religious houses held their lands, and 
by which the parochial clergy and vc ry many 
ecdesiastical and eleemosynary foundations 
hold them to this day, the nature of the ser 
vice being, upcm the Reformation, altered 
and made conformable to the reformed 
church 

Frank'enberg, a German town, Kingdom 
of Saxony, 40 miles s E of Leipzig It is 
regularly built, and has extensive manufac- 
tures of woollens, cottons, and silks, &c 
Pop 12,720 
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Frank'enstem, a town m Prussia, pro 
Vince of Silesia, 30 miles saw of Breslau 
It has manufactures of cloth, and gunpowder 
and other mills Poj) 8017 

Frank'enthal ( tnl), a town in Ba\ aria, in 
the Palatinate, on a c anal near the Rhine, 
83 miles s s fc of Mainz It has varied manii 
factures Pop 16,849 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (German, Fianl 
furt am Mam), a town of Prussia, in the 
province of Hessen Nassau, 20 nubs n i of 
Mayenee (Mam/) It was foinuily a free 
town of the empire, and down to 1S()6 one 
of the free towns of tin German (Vmfedeia 
tion and the seat (yf the diet It is mainly 
situated on the right bank of the ]\lam, but 
has the Bubuib of Sachsenhausi n on tlie left 
bank, the iiver being crossed by 8e\tn 
bridges The north oi right bank of tin 
nver is lined by a sp icions (juay older 

part of the town lontains i miiubei of an 
cieiit houses, and largely consists of innow 
and unattiaetive Ktieets, but the i)riiicij)al 
stieet, the Zeil, ind those of tin newer 
parts of the town, are spacious and have 
many handsome modern buildings dlie 
oldei portion is surrounded by the Anlngeii 
or promenade with gardens, on the site of 
the old fortiheations Inonting tins promo 
nade and in the districts outsidt of it arc 
many very handsoiin, and some pilatial, 
pn\ate residences with gardens Tdie Ro 
merberg and the Ross markt (horse m iiket) 
are the chief s(|uares m the town ddie 
Romer or town house was erected about 
1405, but not completed in its present form 
till 1740 In one of its halls, the Wahl/im 
m< r, the electors of the empire met and made 
their airangements for the election of tin 
emperor, and the Senate of hVankfort held 
its sittings In another, the Kaisersaal, the 
emperor was banqueted aftei his election, 
and waited on at table by kings and princes 
The most remaikable of tlie churches is the 
Dom or Cathedral of St Bartholomew (li 
('"atholic), in which the German emperors 
after 1711 were crowned It is a Gothic 
edifice, begun m 1238 I^he choir was built 
in 1 115 18 3 he building was scnously in 

jured by fire in 1867, but has been com 
pletely restored, the tower left incomplete 
since 1514 being finished in accordance with 
the original plans Other buildings are the 
new o[>era house, one of the finest buildings 
of the kind , the courts of justice, of modem 
constniGtion , the new exchange, a spacious 
and handsome edifice , the large palace of 
the Pnnee of Thum and Taxis, the new 
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railway -station, a very elegant edifice, 
which will favourably compare with any 
similar structure, the archive building, post- 
office, the house in which Luther dwelt, 
and that in which (ioethe was bom There 
are monuments to Gutenberg, Goethe, 
Schiller, and others Frankfort is rich in 
collections connected with literature and 
art, and in establishments intended to pro 
mote them The chief of the-<e are the His 
torical Museum (in the archive building), 
the bt idel Art Institute (in bachsenhausen), 


containing a fine gallery of pictures and other 
collections, the Senckenberg Museum of Na 
tural History, the town hbrary, possessing 
over 150,000 printed volumes There is also 
a zoological garden and the Palm Garden, 
both favourite places of resort The manu- 
factures comprise chemicals, ornamental ar- 
ticles of metal, sewing machines, straw hats, 
soap, perfumery, beer, &c A great business 
18 done in money and banking The town is 
provided with tramways, is a great railway 
centre, and is now reached by the largest 
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vessels navigating the Khinc hrankfoit 
dates fiom the time of Cffi^irltmagnc Jt 
was made an imperial free city by a decree 
of the Emperor Louis V in 1320 Frederick 
Barbarossa had been elected emperor here 
m 1152, and in 1350 the right of being the 
place of election foi all future emperors was 
granted to it by the Golden Bull Frank 
fort suffered severely in the bchmalkald war 
(1552), the Thirty Years’ war (1635), the 
Seven Years’ war (1762), and during the 
French wars (1792, 1796, 1799, 1800, 1806) 
Undei Napoleon it became the capital, first 
of a principality, and then, in 1806, of a 
grand duchy From 1814 to 1866 it was 
one of the four free cities of the German 
Confederation, and m 1866 it was taken bv 
the Prussians Pop (1900), 288,489 (60 
per cent being Protestants) 

Frankfort -on -the -Oder (Frankfurt an 
(hr Oder), a town of Prussia, province of 
Brandenburg, on the Oder, 52 miles Eak. 


Beilin It lb built with considerable regu 
larity, and is in important military centre 
Many letired oftieeis and goveinment offi- 
cials take up their residence here The manu 
factures consist of machinery and metal 
goods, chemica-ls, le ither, earthenware, spirits, 
&c , and the trade is extensive both by land 
and water Frankfort was annexed to Bran 
denburg in 1250, and notwithstanding its 
repeated captures during the Hussite, the 
Thirty "V ears’, and the Seven Years war, 
was always an important commercial place 
Pop 61,852 

Frank incense, a nmie given to tlie oleo 
resinous exudations from different species of 
conifeis American frankincense is got as 
a soft, yellow^, resinous stdid, with a charac 
tenstic turpentine odour, from Ptnu'i Taeda 
Another kind is exuded by the spruce fir, 
and forms a soft solid, the colour of which 
vanes from white to violet red From this 
Burgundy pitch is prepared by melting in 
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water and straining through a cloth The 
frankincense employed m religious ceremo 
Hies (called also iticensc and olibdnum) is a 
gum resin obtained from BoaweUia thuri 
jira (or 8err<xta)y a tree somewhat resem 
])lmg the sumach, belonging to the Amyri 
dacCiO, and inhabiting the mountains of 
India It comes to us in semi-transparent 
yellowish tears, or sometimes m masses, of 
specific gravity 1 22, it possesses a bitter 
and nauseous taste, and is capable of being 
pulverized W hen burned it exhales a strong 
aromatic odour, on which account it was 
much employed in the ancient ttmples, 
and still continues to be used in (catholic 
churches 

Franking Letters See Frank 

Franklin, B knj am i ^ , Ame ncan writer and 
statesman, boi n at Boston Jan 17,17 06, died 
at Philadelphia Apiil 17, 1700 He was 
plac ed with bis brother, a printer, to serve an 
apprenticeship to that trade, and his brother 
having started the New England Courant, 
Franklin secretly wrote some pieces for it, 
and had the satisfaction to find them well 
received But, on this coming to the know- 
ledge of his brother, he was scvei cly lectured 
for his presumption, and treated with great 
harshness Soon after he quitted his bro 
ther 8 employment, and at the age of seven- 
teen started foi Philadelphia, where he ob 
tamed employment as a compositor Here 
he attracted the notice of Sir William Keith, 
the governor of Pennsylvania, who induced 
him to go to England for the purpose of 
pui chasing types to establish himself m 
business He got work m a pnntmg office, 
and after a residence of eighteen months 
m London returned to Philadelphia Here 
he returned to his trade, and in a short 
time formed an establishment in connection 
with a person who supplied the necessary 
capital Ihey printed a newspaper, which 
was managed with much ability, and ac 
quired Franklin much reputation By his 
exertions a public library, iin proved systems 
of education, a scheme of msurance, &c , 
were established m Philadelphia In 1732 
he imblished his Poor Richard s Almanack, 
winch continued to be issued till 1757 
Being in Boston in 1746 he saw, for the 
first time, setme experiments in electricity, 
which led him to begin those investiga- 
tions which resulted in the identification of 
lightning and electricity, and the invention 
of the lightning conductor As member of 
the provincial assembly of Pennsylvania he 
showed himself very active, and he was 
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sent out (in 1757) to the mother colmtry as 
the agent of the province Hia reputation 
was now such, both at home and abroad, 
that he was appointed agent of the pro\ mces 
of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia 
Oxford and Edinburgh conferred on him 



their highest academical degrees, and the 
Royal Society elected him a fellow In 
1762 he returned to Amenta, but was 
again appointed agent in 1764, ami brought 
to England a remonstrance against the pro 
jcct of taxing the colonics He opposed the 
stamp act, and m 1774 picsented to the king 
the petition of the first Ament an ( ’ongress 
On his leturn he was elected member of 
the ('ongrcHs, and exerted all his influence 
m favour of the IKtUration of Indepen 
dcncc In 1776 ht was sent to France 
as commissioner })lcnipotentiaiy, to ob- 
tun supplies from that court After the 
Huriendcr of Burgoyne he concluded with 
ranee the first treaty of the new states 
with a foreign powei (1778), and was sub- 
sequently named one of the commissioners 
for negotiating the peace with the mother 
country On his leturn to his native coun 
try he filled the office of prcHidont of J’cun 
sylvania, and served as a delegate in the 
federal convention in 1787, and approved 
the constitution then formed His works 
include hia unfinished Autobiography, and 
a great number of jiolitical, anti slavery, 
financial, economic, and scientific papers 
His personal character as regards morality 
was by no means high, and he seems to 
have been of no particular religion 

Franklin, Sib John, an English Arctic 
voyager, born in Lincolnshire m 1 7 86, died 
near Lancaster Sound 1847 He entered 
the navy as a midshipman at the age of 
fourteen, and was present at the battle of 
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Copenhagen in 1801 He afterwards ac 
compamed Captain Flinders on his voyage 
to the coast of Australia (1801-03) Shortly 
after his return he was appointed to the 
JBeUerophorij and had charge of her signals 
during the battle of Trafalgar Two years 
later he joined the Bedford^ which was em 
ployed successively in the blockade of Flush 
ing, on the coast of Portugal, and on the 
coast of America On the last station she 
took part in the attack on New Orleans in 
1814, when Franklin was slightly wounded 
His arctic work began in 1810, when he 
conducted an overland expedition for the 
exploration of the N coast of America 
from Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the 
Coppeimine llivei On his return to Fng 
land he published a narrative of the expedi 
tion, was promoted to the rank <)f captain, 
and elected a 3^^ R H In a second expedi 
tioii he surveyed the coast from the mouth 
of the Coppermine west to I'oint Bccchy, 
thus traversing in his two expeditions about 
a third of the distance between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific On Ins return in 1827 he 
received the honour of knighthood After 
serving for some years in the Mediterranean 
he held the post of governor of Tasmania 
from 1836 to 1843 In 1845 he took com 
mand of the Erchu^ and Terror in what 
proved his last Polar Expedition The piob- 
lem was an arctic water way between the 
Atlantic and the Pacihe The expedition 
was seen in Melville Bay two months latt r, 
but from that time no diiect tidings weie 
received from it Alany expeditions were 
sent m search of him both from Britain and 
America, but with little success At last 
an expedition, sent out undei MTuntook in 
1857, discovered m 1859, at Point Victory, 
in King William’s Land, a document which 
had been deposited m a cairn thirteen years 
before, and gave the latest details of the ill 
fated expedition This paper stated that 
Sii John died 11th June, 1847, that the 
ships were abandoned in April 3848, and 
that the crews, 305 in number, had staited 
for the Great Fish River None survived, 
but many relics of the party have been re 
covered — Eleanor Portion (1795-1825), 
first wife of Sir John Franklin, published 
several volumes of verse — His second wife, 
Jane Griffin (1802-76), was notable for her 
philanthropy and her pei severing efforts to 
clear up the fate of her husband 

Frankluute, a mineral composed of oxide 
of iron 64 6 to 66, oxide of zme 21 8, and 
oxide of mmganese 12 23 to 13 5, and is 


therefore considered as belonging to the 
group of minerals called spinels It is 
found m New Jersey and named after Dr 
Franklin 

Frank-pledge, literally pledge or surety 
for a freeman Frank pledge was a law 
prevailing in England before the Noiman 
Conquest, by which the members of each 
decennary or tithing, composed of ten house 
holds, were made responsible for each other, 
80 that if one of them committed an offence 
the others were bound to make repara- 
tion 

Franks, a Germanic tribe or aggregate 
of tribes which overthrew the Roman do 
minion in (raul, and gave origin to the 
name France See France 

Franzensbad (fr mts'ens bat), a watenng 
place in Bohemia, about 3 miles north 
of Eger The mineral springs are alk aline, 
saline, and chalybeate, and are very effi 
caeious, particularly in scrofulous and cu 
taneous affections Pop 2000 

Franz Joseph Land, an island group m 
the Arctic Ocean, lying north of Nova Zem- 
bla, and consisting of two chief islands, 
much broken up by fiords, and a number of 
smaller ones 

Frasca'ti, a town, Italy, about 3 0 miles 
B E of Rome, situated on the slopes of the 
Alban hills, near the site of the ancient 
Tusculum It 18 much lesorted to by the 
Romans in the summer season (’harles 
Pldward Btuart, the Young Pretender, is 
buned in the Cathedral of S Pietro Pop 
about 9000 

Fraser, Alexandir Campbeil, DCL, 
LL13, Scottish philosophical writer, born 
1819 He succeeded Sir William Hamilton 
m the piofesHorship of logic and metaphysics 
at Edinburgh, in 1856, and letired in 1891 
From 1850 to 1857 he edited the North 
British Review, and has published Essays 
in Philosophy, 1850 , Rational Philosophy, 
1858, an edition of Bishop Berkeley h works, 
an edition of lAicke s Essay, &c 
Frazer, Simon See Lotat 
Fra' sera, a genus of plants, nat order 
Gentianaeesp, containing seven species of 
erect perennial herbs, natives of North 
America F carobmnvs is indigenous m 
the Bwamjis of the Carolinos The root 
yields a powerful bitter, wholly destitute of 
aroma In its medicinal effects it is equal 
to gentian, and when fresh is said to be 
emetxo and cathartic 

Fraserburgh, a seaport of Scotland, in 
Aberdeenshire, 22 miles east of Banff It 
68 
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IB aiibstantially built, and has a tow n hall, 
a market cross, budding yards, and two 
harbours h rasorburgh is the chief seat of 
the Scotch herring fishery Pop 9105 
Fraser River, the principal nver in Bri- 
tish Columbia, rising m the Rocky Moun- 
tains It first flows north-west for about 
270 miles, then turns south, and after a 
total course of about 500 miles falls mto 
the (lulf of CJeorgia Gold is found both on 
the h raser and its affluents, and the salmon 
fisheru s are important Its principal afflu- 
ents arc the Thomson, Quesnelle, and Stuart 
livers New Westminster, Hope, Yale, and 
Lytton are on its banks 
Frater'cula, a genua of web footed buds, 
containing the puffins (which see) 

Fraternity, an associatiuii of men who 
unite to piomote thou common intciebt, 
business or pleasure In this wide sense it 
includes all secret and benevolent societies, 
the monastic and sacerdotal congregations, 
the oiders of knighthood, and also guilds, 
trades unions, and the like In a limited 
sense it is applied to religious societies for 
pious practices and btne\ olont objects They 
were often foimed during the middle ages, 
from a desiieof imitating the holy oiders 
Many of these societies, which did not obtain 
or did not seek the acknowledgment of the 
church, had the appearance of separatists, 
which subjected them to the charge of 
heresy The pious fraternities which were 
formed under the direction of the church, 
oi were acknowledged by it, were either 
rocpiircd by their rules to afford assistance 
to travellers, to the unfortunate, the dis 
tressed, the sick, and the deserted, on ac 
count of the inefficiency of the police, and 
the want of institutions for the poor, or to 
perform ceitain acts of jiemtence and devo 
tion Of this description were the Pratres 
I^onti floes, a brotherhood that originated m 
Tuscany in the T2th century, where they 
maintaine<l establishments on the banks of 
the Amo, to enable travellers to cross the 
river, and to succour them m case of dis 
tress A similar society was afterwards 
formed in France, where they built bridges 
and hospitals, maintained femes, kept the 
roads in repair, and provided for the security 
of the highways Similar to these were the 
Knights and Companions of the Santa Her 
mand^l (or Holy Brotherhood) in Spain, 
the Familiars and Cross bearers in the 
service of the Spanish Inquisition, the 
C’alendar Brothers m Germany, the Alex- 
lans m Gennany, Poland, and the Nether 
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lands, &c The professed object of the 
Alexians, so called from Alexius, their 
pation saint, was to visit the sick and im 
prisoned, to collect alms for distribution, 
to console criminals, and accompany them 
to the place of execution , to bury the dead, 
and to cause masses to be said for those 
who had been executed, or for persons found 
dead Theie were also Gray Penitents (an 
ohl fraternity of an order existing as early 
aa 12(i4 m Home, andintioducedmto France 
under Henry III ), the black fraternities of 
IVleicy and of Death, the Red, tht Blue, 
the Green, and the Violet Penitents, so 
called from the coloui of their cowl, the 
<h visions of each weie known by the colours 
of the girdle oi mantle The fraternity of 
the Holy Trinity was founded at Rome m 
1548 by Philip de’ Ntri for the lelief of 
pilgrims and the cuied dismissed fiom the 
hospitals ^Jhe lirotbcis and Sisters of 
Cffiarity are another fraternity whose hos 
pitals aie found in all the principal cities 
of Catholic chiistondom 

Fraticelli (fra ti cherir , the diminutive 
plural of Italian, jniii, Itrothci oi monk), 
theiiime given about the end of the 13tn 
and during the 1 1th eentiuy, and even later, 
to wandeiiiig mendie ints of different kinds, 
but especially to ceitain Iiaiiciseans, who 
pieterided to practise the rules of then order 
in their full rigour The y el iiined to be 
the only true church, and denounced the 
pope, whose authority they throw off, as an 
apostate They made all peifection consist 
in jx)verty, forbade oaths, and discounten 
anced marriage, and were accused by their 
opponents of very lewil pr utiet s '^fhe sect 
IB said to have continued till tin Reforma 
tion, which they embraced 

Frattamaggiore(frit ti ma jd'ia),atown, 
Italy, 6 milts n e of Naples Manufactuies 
ropes and silk Pop 10,951 

Fraud, an act or course of deception de- 
liberately practised with the view of gaining 
ail unlawful or unfaii advantagt , such as 
the obtaining of goods under false pietences, 
and the like All frauds or attempts to de 
fraud, which cannot be guaided against by 
common pnidence, are indictable at common 
law, and punishable arbitiarily accordmg 
to the heinousnesB of the offence Every 
species of fraud which the law takes cog 
nizance of renders voidable every transac 
tion mto which it enters as a constituent 
material element Fraud may be by false 
representation, concealment of matenal cir 
cumstaiices that ought to be reveided, un 
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derhand dealing, and by taking advantage 
of imbecility or intoxication A construe 
tive fraud m law ig sin h fraud ag is involved 
in an act or contract which, though not 
originating in any actual evil or fraudulent 
dedgn, yet hag a tendency to deceive or 
mislead other pergons, or to violate public 
or private confidence, or to impair or injure 
the ]iubhc interests The htaiuie of Frauds 
was the statute 2^ C^harles II c 3, passed 
1677 Among its complex provisions it pro 
vided that various transactions should be m 
writing, or evidenced by some memorandum 
m writing, signed by the party who is sought 
to be made liable thereon , else they shall, 
for most or all purposes, be deemed invalid 

Fraunhofer (froun'ho fer), Josfph von, 
German optician, born 1 787, died 1826 He 
ultimately became a partner in a mauu 
factory of optical mstruments at Munich 
His many improvements in glass making, 
in optical instruments, and m the polishing 
of lenses, have been eclipsed by his investi 
gation of the innumerable dark fixed lines 
in the solai spectrum, known as Fraun 
hofer’h Lines The importance of this dis 
covery can scarcely be overestimated It 
led to the invention and use of the spectro 
scope, to the science of spec troscopy, and to 
all our present knowledge of solar and 
stellar chemistry See J^pecirum, Sp(ei?o 
scopcy &c 

Frauatadt (frou'st it), a town of Prussia, 
m the government of Posen, 15 miles north- 
east of Glogau Pop 7378 

Fraxmella, a species of dittany, the Die 
tamnus FrarincUa, an ornamental herba 
ceous annual plant, cultivated for its fra 
grant leaves and handsome rose coloured 
flowers — Dictaninus alhu% or common dit 
tany, is also called fraxmella , its flowers 
are white 

Fraxlnus, a genus of deciduous trees of 
the order Oleacea*, containing the ash 

Fray Bentos (frl), a small town of Xlru 
guay, on the river Uruguay, about 170 miles 
north west of Monte Video It owes its 
existence to immense slaughter-houses and 
other establishments connected with the ex 
tract of meat trade Pop about 6000 
Frechette (fro shet'), Louis Honors, a 
French Canadian author, bom at Levis, 
Quebec, 1889 He was educated at Nicolet 
College and Laval University, studied law 
and was called to the bar of Lower Canada, 
represented his native county in the Do- 
minion parliament (1874-79), contributed 
to various newspapers, and became editor of 


La Patne m Montreal m 1884 He has 
published collections of poems entitled Mes 
Loisirs, Les Fleurs Bordales and T^es Oiseaux 
de Neige (the two last crowned by the 
French Academy) , the dramas of k Gix 
Poutr^ (1862), Papmeau (1880), The Thun 
derboH (1882), &c In piose he has written 
Petite Histone des Hois df France, Lettres 
i Basile, kc 

Freckles are small yellow or greenish 
yellow spots of a circular form, situated in 
the middle layei of the skm and undei neath 
the cuticle I’bey only appear to any aj)- 
preciabh extent on those surfaces t xposed 
to the action of the sun, as the neck, face, 
hands, and arms This affection is most 
common m persons of fair complexion and 
hair, in some cases it is permanent, but in 
most it disappears witli the warm season 

Fredegonde, the wife of Chilperic, a 
Frankish king of Neustna, born 543, died 
597 While m the service of the first and 
second wives of ('hilpenc her beauty capti 
vated the king In onler to arrive at the 
throne Fredegonde got Andowena, the first 
wife of the king, removed by artifice, and 
the second (Galswmtha) by assassination 
(668) This led to a war between Chilperic 
and his brother Sigebert, king of Austrasia, 
Brunehilde, wife of Sigebert and sister of 
the murdered queen, urging her husband 
to vengeance Fredegoncle found means to 
have Sigebert assassinated, took Brunehilde 
and her daughters, and after a senes of 
crimes, ending with the assassination of her 
husband, she seized the reins of government 
on behalf of her son Clothaire, and retained 
possession of them until hei death 

Fredencia, a seaport md fortress of 
Denmark, in .lutlan^l, at the north entrance 
of the I^ittle Belt In 1849 thf army of 
Schleswig-Holstein was defeated here by 
the Danes, and m 1864 the Danes were 
compelled to evacuate it before the superior 
Austro Prussian forces Pop 12,711 

Frederick, a tow n in the C nited States, 
in Maryland, 44 miles N w of Baltimore 
It has ail extensive trade, chiefly m live 
stock, gram, flour, tobacco, wool, &c J)ur 
mg the civil war it wok occupied on differ 
ent occasions by the opposing armies Pop 
8193 

Frederick I , Barbarossa (or, as the Ger 
mans call him, Rothbart, both surnames 
meaning ‘Bed beard’), German emperor, 
son of Frederick, duke of Suabia, was born 
1121, and received the impenal crown m 
1152 on the death of his uncle the Emperor 
70 
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Conrad III Hi*! principal clToits were di 
rected to the extension and conhrniation of 
his power in Italy In his first expedition 
to Italy in 1154 he subdued the towns of 
N orthern Italy, and then got himself crowned 
fct Pav la with the iron crown of Lombardy 
(April 1155), and afterwards at Rome by 
i ope Adrian IV with the imperial crown 
(June 1155) Soon after his return to Ger 
many the Lombard cities revolted, and Fre 
denck led a second expedition into Italy 
(1158), took Brescia and Milan, and at the 
diet of Roncaglia, at which all the cities and 
ira penal vassals of Italy were represented, 
be assumed the sovereignty c)f the towns 
and iecei\ed the homage of the lords The 
rights assigned to the empire were so gieat 
that many of the cities refused to acknow 
ledge them, and Milan especially prepaied 
for resistance Meantime Pope Adrian IV 
die<l (11 5Q), and in electing a successor the 
cardinals were divided, one section choosing 
Victor IV and another Alexandei III 
Fredenck supported Victor, and Alexander 
was compelled to flee from Italy and take 
refuge in France Othei expeditions into 
Italy weie made in lltil ind 110(), in the 
latter of which Frederick it brst earned 
everything before him, and w is even able to 
set up m Rome the Anti pope Pascluihs III , 
whom he suppoited iftei the death of \ ictoi 
IV His successes were put an end to, how 
ever, by a terrible pestilence, which carried 
off a large part of his army, and compelled 
him hastily to return to Germany Scarcely 
had he settled the most pressing difhculties 
here when he undertook, in 1174, a fifth 
expedition into Italy, but he was totally 
defeated in the battle of Legnano on the 
2%h of May, 1176, in consequence of which 
nearly all that he had won in Italy was 
again lost, and he was compelled to aci^now 
ledge Alexander III as the true pope In 
1188 he assumed the cross, and with an 
army of 1 50,000 men and several thousand 
volunteers set out for Palestine After 
leading his army with success into Syria he 
was drowned in crossing the nver Kaly 
kadnus (new Selef), 1190 

Frederick II , HoHENsrAUPEN, grandson 
of the preceding, bom 1194, was son of the 
Lmperor Henry VI and of the Norman 
Pnneess Constance, heiress of the Two 
Sicilies He remained under the guardian- 
ship of Innocent III till 1209, when he 
took upon himself the government of Lower 
Italy and Sicily The imperial crown of 
Germany was now worn by a rival, Otho 
71 


IV , whose defeat at the battle of Bouv me» 
opened the way to Inedtnck, who in 1215, 
after pledging himself to undertake a cm 
sade, was crowned at Aix la Chapelle He 
caused his tldest son Henry to he thosen 
king of Koine m 1220, and the same >eai 
leceived the imperial crown fiom the pojie 
His ambition aimed at the subjugation of 
Lombardy, the mastership of all Italy, and 
the reduction of the popes to their old 
spiritual ofhee as the leading luahops in 
( 'hnatendom his led him into constant 

struggles in Germany and Italy In 1 227 he 
undertook a ciusade, but when he did reach 
the Holy Land he was able to effect nothing 
permanent, although he had downed liirn 
self at Ttrusalem as king of Judea On his 
return he had to suppress a levolt of his son 
Henry, whom he impiisoned for life In 12‘17 
he broke the power of the 1 oinhard Lt ague 
by i victory at (Virte Niiev i in Lomhaidy, 
and ni irched on Rome, but did not attack 
it The lemainder of his lifi was oKupied 
with Ins troubles in Italy, and he died in 
the midst of his w irs in 1250 He w is one 
of the ibk st and most accomplished v)f the 
long hue of Germ Hi t iiiperors, ind ait, lif 
c T atm e, commerce, and igiicultuic icenved 
every eiiconngerm nt at Ins hands He him 
self w is i gootl linguist, was at tju unted with 
nituiil histoTV, wiH i minnesinger, and i 
wnter on philosophy 

Fredenck I , King of Prussia, son of the 
great elector, horn i()57, died 1713 He 
succeeded his father as Llectoi of Branden 
burg in 1688, became King of Piiissia in 
1700, and was all his reign bitterly opposed 
to France 

Fredenck II , King of Prussia, known as 
Frederick the Great, bom 1712, died 1786 
He was the son of Frederick William I, 
and the Pnneess Sophia Dorothea of Ha 
nover, sister of George II of Lngland 
Although he was instructed only in the dt 
tills of military exercises and service, his 
taste for poetry and music was early dt 
veloped He was brutally treated by his 
father, and m 1733 he was obliged to marry 
the Princess Elizabeth Chnstina, daughter 
of Ferdinand Albert, duke of Brunswick 
Bevern Fredenck William gav*e the castle 
of Schonhausen to her, and to the pnnee 
the county of Ruppin, and m 1734 the town 
of Rheinsberg, where he lived, devoting 
himself chiefly to literary pursuits, composing 
several works, and corresponding with foreign 
scholars, particularly with Voltaire, whom 
he greatly admired The death of his father 
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raised him to the throne in 1740, and it was 
not long before he asserted the claims of the 
house of Brandenburg to a part of Silesia 
then held by Mana Theresa But his pro 
posals being rejected, he occupied Lower 
Silesia m December 1 7 40, defeated the Aus 
trians near Mollwitz, and at O/aslau ((.jho 
tuBitr), and the first Silesian war was termi 
n ited by the peace signed at Beihn »luly 28, 
1742, leaving Frederick in {lossession of 
Silesia. Soon the second Silesian war broke 



out, the rc suit of which was equally favour 
able for Fredenck By the Peace of Dresden 
(December 1 'i, 1745) he retained Silesia and 
acknowledged thehubbandof ManaThereba, 
Francis I , as emperor Dm mg the eleven 
following years of peace Frederick devoted 
himself to the domestic administration, to 
the improvement of the army, and at the 
same time to the muses lie encouraged 
agriculture, the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, refonned the laws, increased the 
revenues of the state, and perfected the 
organi/ation of his army, which was m 
ere xsed to 160,000 men Secret information 
of an alliance between Austria, Russia, and 
Saxony gave him reason to fear an attack 
and the loss of Silesia He hastened to 
anticipate his enemies by the invasion of 
Saxony (1756), with which the Seven Yeai^’ 
war, or third Silesian war, commenced This 
was a far more severe struggle than either 
of the former In it Frederick had against 
him Austria, Russia, France, Sweden, and 
greater part of Germany, though Britain 
and some of the German states were on his 
side He gained victories at Prague, Ross 
bach, Leuthen^ Zorndorf, Torgau, Freiberg, 


but suffered seveie defeats in the battles of 
Kollin, Hochkirch and Kunersdorf (See 
S(v(n Year 6 War ) The Peace of Huberts- 
burg (1763) terminated this war, Fredenck 
keeping Silesia and ceding nothing Fred- 
erick came out of the Seven Years’ war 
with a reputation which promised him, m 
the futuie, a decisive influence m the affairs 
of Germany and Europe His next care 
was the relief of his kingdom, drained and 
exhausted by the contest 'i'his he prose 
cuted with great diligence and liberality 
On the partition of T’oland m 1 772 1 rede rick 
received a large accession to his dominions 
In 1778-79 he fiustrated the designs of th^ 
Emperor Joseph II on lUvaiia, and the 
war of the liavarian Succcbsion was tcimi 
nated without a battle by the Peace of 
Teschen (May 13, 1779) Austria con- 
sented to the union of the principalities of 
Franconia with Prussia, and i enounced the 
feudal claims of Bohemia to those countries 
In the evening of his active life Fredenck 
concluded, in connection with Saxony and 
Hanover, the confederation of the German 
princes, fuly 2i, 1785 An mcuiable 
diopsy hastened the death of Fredenck, 
who left to his nephew, Inedonck William 
II , a kingdom increased by 29,000 square 
miles, a well tilled treasury, an army of 
200,000 men, great credit with all the Euro 
pcan powers, and a state distinguished for 
population, mdustry, wealth, and science 
Frederick s works, relating chiefly to history, 
politics, military science, philosophy, and the 
belles lettrcs, were all written m Erench,the 
language which he regularly used, as he 
despised German He was a man of the 
highest abilities, but in some respects narrow 
and tepcllant Among his closest friends 
was the Scottish exile Marshal Keith Car 
lyle B Hibtory of Fiederick is well known 
Frederick III , Emperor of Germany, 
born 1831 , succeeded William I March 9, 
1888, died June 15, 1888 In 1858 he 
married the Princess Royal of Britain, eld 
est daughter of Queen \ ictoria He com- 
manded the army of the Oder m the war 
with Austria (18b6), and in the Franco- 
Geitnan war he led the army which ulti 
mately forced Napoleon III and his army 
to surrender at Sedan He also took a pro- 
minent part in the siege of Pans In 1887 
he was attacked by a serious throat affec- 
tion, which turned out to be of a cancerous 
character, and which after a series of re- 
lapses proved fatal His renown as a mili- 
tary commander, his liberal views, his pa- 

n 
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and fortitude under tiouble, and hie 
many lovable qualities made him extremely 
popular 

Fredonok Augustus II and III , elec 
tors of Saxony and kings of Poland See 
A uqustuB 

lYederick Charles, Pkinoe, known as 
the ‘Red Pnnce,’ born 1828, died 1885 
Ho was nephew to the Emperor W illiam I , 
and gamed fame for his military exploits 
during the wars of 18bb and 1870 »Sadowa, 
Thionville, Gravelotte, and St Pnvat are 
among his chief achievements 

Frederioksburg, a town, United States, 
Virginia, on the Rappahannock, 00 miles 
north by etist of llichnioud Here the 
Federal forccsundti Rurnhidt wire defeated 
by the f\jnfederates under Lee on the 13th 
Hec 1802 Pop 45‘28 

Frederiokstad, a town of Norway, at the 
mouth of the Glommen, 48 miles hi- of 
(^hristiania Formerly strongly fortified, 
it has an arsenal, manufactures hardware, 
pottery, &c , and has some shipping and 
general trade Pop 14,635* 

Frederick William, of l^russia, generally 
called the ihait Llator, was born in 1020, 
died 10S8 At the age of twenty he sue 
eeeded his father as elector of Brandenburg 
He must be considered as the founder of the 
Prussian gicatness, and as the cieatoi of a 
military spirit among his subjects His reign 
began when the unhappy 1 hirty Years war 
was still raging in Germany, and his con 
duet towards both parties was prudent He 
succeeded in freeing Prussia from feudal 
subjection to Poland, and obtained posses 
Sion of Pomerania in 164 8 In 1 072 he con 
eluded a treaty with the Dutch Republic, 
when this state was threatened by Louis 
XIV In 1673 he concluded a treaty by 
which France promised to evacuate West 
phalia, and to pay 800,000 livres to the 
elector, who, m return, broke off his treaty 
with Holland, and promised not to render 
any aid to the enemies of France In 1074 
the Gennan Empire declared war against 
k ranee The elector matched 16,000 men 
into Alsace, but a Swedish army having 
been mduced to invade Prussia, Fredenck 
turned back and totally defeated them at 
kehrbellm (1675) Some years after the 
Swedes again invaded his territories, but 
were driven back France, however, de 
manded the restoration of all the conquered 
territories to Sweden The elector, having 
refused compliance, formed an alliance with 
Denmark, and waged a new war against 
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Sweden, but was at lost obliged to submit 
He paid great attention to the piomotion of 
agnculture and horticulture, and, by afford 
mg protection to the French refugees, gamed 

20.000 industrious manufacturers, who were 
of the greatest advantage to the noith of 
Germany Berlin was much iinpiovcd dur 
mg his reign He left to his son a countiy 
much enlarged and improved, an aimy of 

28.000 men, and a well supplied treasury 

Frederick William I , King of Prussia, 

son of k rederick I and fatlu r of ^ redenck 
the Great (II ), was born m 1088, died 1740 
While crown prince (1700) he maiiied So 
phia Dorothea, daughter of the Khctoi of 
Hanover, aftci wards George 1 of I'iiigland 
On his accession to the thrum, m 171 i, he 
endeavoured to increase the ailny and le 
foim the fiuanoes, and became the founder 
of the exact discipline and regularity which 
have since characterized the Prussian sol- 
diers He was very miserly, eccentric, and 
aibiti iry He opposed Charles XII , and 
was the protector of the neighbouirng Pro- 
testant states His ridiculous fondness foi 
tall men is well known Ho left behind 
him an abundant tieasury, and an army of 
about 70,000 men His aftairs were in the 
greatest order and regularity, and to his 
energy Prussia was much indebted for that 
prosperity and snceess whieh distinguished 
he r till she was humbled by the power of 
Napoleon 

Frederick William II , King of Prussia, 
born 1744, died 17^7 Ho aueceeded his 
uncle kTccleriek the Great in 1780, and 
shared in the second paitition of Tolaiid 

Frederick William III , son of kiedenck 
William II , born 1770, died 1840 During 
his reign Prussia suffered much at the hands 
of Napoleon, including defeats at .lena, Fy- 
lau, knedland, &c , and lost a large por 
tion of temtoiy, which, however, was re 
covered after the fall of Napoleon 

Frederick William IV, King of Prus- 
sia, son of Frederick William HI, was 
bom 1705, died 1801 He was carefully 
trained by the best masters m all the lead- 
ing brandies of kriowlc dge and art, civil and 
military He took part, though without any 
active command, m the campaigns uf 1813'- 
14 When he succeeded to the throne by 
the death of his father in 1840 his first 
proceedings were both of a popular and 
praiseworthy character He soon, however, 
began to pursue a retrograde and absolutist 
pohey The popular movement which fol- 
lowed the French revolution of 1848 was at 
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Brat met by the king with firmness, but on 
the demand of the people that the troops 
should be withdrawn from the capitU, 
backed by an attack on the arsenal, the 
king offered concessions, which, howevei, 
he retracted on his power becoming moie 
secure Latterly his rnind gave way, and 
he sank into a state of hopeless imbecility, 
which rendered it necessary to appoint his 
brother William regent of the kingdom 
He died without issue, and was succeeded 
by his brother, who ten years later became 
emperor of united Germany 
Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, 
Dominion of Canada, on the river St lohn, 
about 84 miles from its mouth, and 54 miles 
N N w of the town of St J ohn It is well 
laid out, and has handsome public buildings, 
including the government house, the pr<» 
vincial buildings, court house, town hall, 
cathedral, university, &c 'i he trade is ex 
tensive md increasing, the river being navi 
gable for large steamers Pop 7117 

Fred'erikshald, or I redkiukshai r , a se i 
port, Norway, at the mouth of the '1 istcdal 
in the Idde fiord, ibout 00 miles s h i< of 
Chnstiaiiia Tmnu diately to the south 
stands the fortress of h redenksteeii, at the 
siege of which (diaries XII of Sweden wis 
killed, 10th November, 1718 An obelisk 
marks the spot Pop 11,237 

Free-bench, in law, the right which a 
widow has, in some parts of Knglind, m her 
husband’s copyhold lands, corresponding to 
dower in the ease of freeholds 

Free Church of England, an Episcopal 
body St parate from the Established Church 
of England, founded in 1844 as a counter- 
acting movement to the tractarian move 
ment The churches belonging to it, though 
not numerous, are widely spread The ser 
vice IS practically identical with that of the 
Evangelical party of the national church 
The church is governed by convocation and 
three bishops 

Free Church of Scotland, a Presbyterian 
( hurch organized as a separate body from 
the Established Church iii May, 1843 The 
tjjueeu Anne Act of 1712, w hich restored pa 
tronage in Scotland, was for long the chronic 
cause of schism and discontent in the Scottish 
church, unwelcome clergymen being often 
under it appointed to church livings In 1834 
the General Assembly passed a ? eto acf, which 
declared that no minister should be intruded 
into a parish church against the will of the 
people, and that a majority of male heads of 
families, full jneinbers of the church, should 


be able to bar an obnoxious presentee This 
act before long < reated litigation, and the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers came into 
conflict lEe struggle was brought to an 
issue by the judgment of the House of Lords 
in 1842, aflirmmg a decree of the Court of 
Session, which required the presbytery of 
Auchterarder to induct the presentee to 
Auchterarder parish without regard to the 
dissent of the parishioners In May, 1 8 4 3, the 
members of the General Assembly had Iwen 
elected and w^ere convened at Edinburgh, 
when the Rev Dr David Welsh, who had 
been moderator of the last Assembly, instead 
of constituting the meeting iii the ordinary 
manner, rose and read a protest, pointing 
out that the civil courts had undue powers 
of interference with the Established Church, 
and concluding by asserting the light of the 
protesters, m the circum stances, to withdraw 
to a separate place of meeting for the pur 
pose of taking 8te})B on behalf of themselves 
and their adherents for sepaiating in an or 
derly way from the I stablishment, but still 
maintaining the (Confession of kaith and 
Standaids of the CChurch of Scotland as here 
tofore understood Aftei reading this docu 
ment the modcr itor ind other membeie of 
Assembly, together with those adhering to 
them, withdrew to another pi ice of meeting 
(theTanfield Hall, C’anonmills), and consti 
tuted themselves the I ree Church of Scot 
land They elected Dr ( ’halmers as their 
moderator, and proceeded with the business 
before them Although thus denuded of the 
temporal benefits of an establishment, they 
declared themselves to be the true national 
church of the Reformation, and did not 
object to the endowment ancl establishment 
of religion by the state In late years, how 
ever, the majority of the Free Church clergy 
have given up the doctrine of the lawful 
ness of the establishment of the church by 
the state, and become converts to the * vol 
untary principle ’ The deed of demission, 
or resignation of livings, w^as signed by 
474 ministers and professors A susteiita 
tion fund was instituted for the mamten 
ance of the ministers, to be supplied by the 
voluntary offerings of the people In the 
first year aftei the disruption the sum of 
4366,719 was contributed for the erection 
of churches, between 700 and 800 of which 
had to be provided for congregations which 
left the Establishment with their ministers 
Colleges for the theological training of the 
ministry were subsequently erected m Edm- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. Sohoole 
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were added to the churches in town and 
country, and normal schools foi the training 
of teachers weie instituted in i^dinburgh 
and Glasgow In 187b the Reformed Pres 
byten in Church was united with the Free 
(Church, and in 1 900 the Fiee and the United 
Presbyterian Cliuiches joined together to 
form the United Free Church of Scotland 
Free Cities, cities having an independent 
gov ei nment of their own, and virtually form 
mg states by themselves, a name given to 
< f itain cities of Geimany which weie mem 
bers of the German Confedei atioii, and exer 
cised sovereign juiisdiction within their own 
boundaries At the time of the French Re 
volution the free or ‘ impel lal’ cities rium 
bered no fewer than fifty one, but with the 
exception of Hamburg, Liibec k, and Biemen, 
they have all been deprived of their privi 
leges 08 the result of various political changes 
Free Companies, Fri^e Lances, names 
given to the troops of piivate adventurers, 
who, in the middle ages, organized them 
selves into bands of mercenary soldiers, and 
let out their services to the highest bidder 
They played their most vonspicuous put in 
Italy, where they were called (hudotturt 
Free Congregations ((iJer Fr<K Otumu 
(len)y sometimes called ‘Protestant I^riends, 
a sect of Gennan Rationalists, who at hist 
professed to be (^hristians, but now reject 
the doctrines of miraviilous revelation and 
a personal deity There are upwards of 1 20 
congregations of them in Germany, and a 
few m the United States 

Freedmen {hberti^ hlnrtim) was the name 
applied by the Romans to those persons who 
had been released from a state of servitude 
The freedman wore a cap or hat as a sign 
of freedom (hence the origin of the cap of 
lilierty), assumed the name of his master, 
and received from him a white garment and 
a nng With his freedom he oVitained the 
nghts and privileges of a Roman citizen of 
the plebeian rank, but ( ould not be raised 
to any office of honour 

Freehold, in law, an estate m real pro 
perty, held either m fee simple or fee tail, 
in which case it is a freehold of mhentance, 
or for the term of the owner’s life, also, the 
tenure by which such an estate is held 
Free Lances See Free Compames 
Free Libraries See Libraries 
Freeman, Edward Augustus, English 
historian and archaeologist, bom 1823, edu 
cated at Trinity College, Oxford, of which he 
was scholar and fellow , died m 1892 He 
received various academical distinctions, 


and in 1884 became Regius professor of 
motlern history at Oxford His works, 
which are very voluminous, mdiule History 
of Architecture, 1849, Histoiy and Con 
quests of the Saiaccns, 1856, History of 
Federal Government, 1863, Old Inglisb 
History, 1869, Growth of the English Con 
stitution, 1872, Histone al Fssaya, 1872 79 
History of the Noiman (’onquest, 1 867-7 1) 
Historical Geogi aphy of Europe, 1881, the 
Reign of WMham Rnfus, 1882, History of 
Sicily (unfinished), 1891-92, c'iic 

Freemasonry, a term applied to the 
organization of a society e ailing themselves 
fr(e and accepted 7 /mvoHs, and all the invs 
tenes theiewith connectecl This society, if 
we can reckon as one a number of soentus, 
many of which are imcoimected with each 
other, though they have the same origin and 
a great similaiity in then constitution, ex 
tends over almost all parts of the globe, and 
is consecpicntly of the greatest service to 
travellers who arc members of the craft 
According to its own peculiar language it 
18 founded on tlie practice of social and 
moral virtue It claims the character of 
charity in the most extended sense, ind 
brotherly love, lelitf, and truth arc incul 
catccl in it ible and imagination have 
trtwed h ick the origin of freemasonry to the 
Roman Empire, to the Ph iraolis the temple 
of Solomon, the Towtr of Babel, and even 
to the buiWing of Noah’s ark In reality 
it took its nse m the middle ages along with 
other incorporated ciafts Skilled masons 
moved from place to plac e to assist in build 
ing the magnihcent sacred structures — ca 
thedrals, abbeys, &c — which had then ongm 
in these times, and it was essential for them 
to ha\ c some signs by which, on coming to 
a strange place, they could be lecognized jis 
real craftsmen and not impostors Iree 
masonry in its modified and more modern 
form dates only from the ] 7th century 
'^I’he modern ritual is said to h ive been 
partly liorrowed from the Rosurucians and 
knights templars, and partly devised by 
Ellas Ashmole, the founder of tlie Ashmolean 
Museum I reemasonry, thus moclihc d, soon 
began to spread over the world In 1725 it 
was introduced into France by Lord Her 
wentwater, and m 1733 the first American 
lodge was established. The United Grand 
Lodge of England recognizes only two species 
of F reemasonry — the (Jraft and the Royal 
Arch Scotch, Insh, Amencan, and Con 
tinental lodges acknowledge higher degrees , 
but these, with the exception of the Mark 
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Drgree^ are not universal In ordinary free 
masoniy there are three grades — those of 
apprentice, fellow craft, and master mason — 
e ich of which has its pet uliar initiatory cere 
monies , the last of these grades, however, is 
necessary to the attainment of the full nghts 
and privileges of brotherhood 

Free Port, a harbour where ships of all 
nations may enter on jiayment of a moder- 
ate toll, and load or unload Goods may 
bo stored at hrst at free ports without pay- 
ing any duty , the goods may then be either 
leslnppcd for export on paying a mere 
transit duty, oi th€*y may be admitted for 
borne consumption on payment of the usual 
full customs of the country 

Freeport, capital of Stephenson co , Illi 
nois, 120 miles w by N of Chicago, the seat 
of a Presbyterian college, and manufactures 
machinery, carpets, &c Pop 13,258 
Free Spirit, BiiErHiiEN of the, a sect of 
heretics which originated in Alsace in the 
13th century, and (juickly became dissemi 
nated over Italy, I ranee, and Germany 
They claimtd ‘freedom of spirit,’ and based 
their cl urns on Rom viii 2-14 ‘The law of 
the spiut hitli made me fne from the law 
of sm ind death ’ ‘rhence they deduced 
that they could not sin, and lived in open 
lewdness, going from place to pla( e accom 
panied by women under the name of ‘sisteis ’ 
Freestone See SarKhtone 
Freethinkers, an epithet applied to the 
English Deists of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies who argued foi natur il as against re 
vealed religion Anthony Collins (who first 
made it a name of a party by his Discouise 
of Free thinking, Loudon, 1713), and his 
friend, John Toland, arc among the chief of 
the early freethinkers Another able wnter 
on the same side was Math Tindal (died 
1733), whose CJiristiaiiity as Old as the 
(^leation (1730) caused a gieat Sensation 
Lord Bolingbioke and Hume take the lead 
among advanced freetliinkers In France 
Voltaire and the encyclopedists D’Alembert, 
Diderot, and Hclvetius led the opposition 
against revealed religion The same spint 
became fashionable in Germany in the reign 
of Frederick the Great The term is now 
generally applied to designate Rationalists 
in general, who are to be found among 
Christians as well as non Christians 
Freetown, a seaport, West Africa, capital 
of the British settlement of Sierra Leone, 
not far from the entrance of the estuary 
or river of Siena Leone, in the vicinity of 
extensive sWamps, which make it very im- 
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healthy Its pnncipal streets are broad 
and straight, and have a very attractive ap- 
pearance Among the public buildings are 
several churches, a governor’s house, and 
barracks « Pop , mostly liberated negroes, 
18,000 

Free-trade, the term applied to national 
commerce when relieved fiom such inter 
ference as is intended to improve or other 
wise influence it, that is, unrestneted by 
laws or tariffs, and not unduly stimulated 
by bounties In all countries it was long 
held to be of importance to encourage native 
production and manufactures by excluding 
frfun their own markets, and from the co 
lomal markets over which the;y had control, 
the competing produce and manufactures of 
other countiies On this theory the great 
body of British commercial legislation was 
founded until 1846, when the policy of free 
trade was introduced in gram, and after 
w irds gradually extended by the repeal of 
the navigation laws in 1849 and other great 
measures, until neaily all British commercial 
legislation has been brought into conformity 
with it Free trade can hardly yet be said 
to have been adopted as a principle of com 
mcrcial policy by any nation except Great 
Britain As an economic principle free trade 
is the direct opposite to the princijile or sy stem 
of protection, which maintains that a state 
can reach a high degree of rnoterial pros 
penty only by protecting its domestic in- 
dustries from the competition of all similar 
foieign industries ‘L'o effect this protecting 
countries either prohibit the import ition of 
foreign goods by direct legislation, or impose 
such duties as shall, by enhancing the price, 
check the introduction of foreign goods Ilie 
advocates of what is called fai'i trade m Bri 
tain profess a preference for free trade were 
It universal or even common , but seeing 
that Britain is almost the sole free trade 
countiy in the world, declare that a policy 
of reciprocity is required for the protection 
of Biitish traders and manufacturers 'rhe 
progress made by Bntain since 1846 is ad 
diiced as a striking proof of the wisdom of 
a free trade policy, even without reciprocity 

Free-will, the power of directing our own 
actions without constraint by necessity or 
fate, a doctrine maintained in the fields both 
of theology and of metaphysics See Will 
Freezing, Conoeiation, or Solidifica 
T iON, the transformation of a liquid mto a 
solid under the influence of cold Each 
liquid always solidifies at the same tempera- 
ture, which IS called its freezing point, and 
76 
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the solid also melts again at the same tem- 
perature Thus the freezing point and the 
melting point, or point of fusion, are the 
same, and the point is always the same for 
the same substance Consequently the freez 
mg point of water, or the melting point of 
ice (t32® Fahr ), is taken for one of the fixed 
points in thermometry The freezing point 
of mercury is 39° below zero, of sulphuric 
ether 46° below zero, of alcohol 203° below 
zero Fahr It has been shown that the m 
crease of pressure upon water, and upon all 
substances which expand in freezing, will 
lower the freezing point , and that such 
substances as wax, spermaceti, sulphur, and 
paraffin, which contract in freezing, have 
the freezing point raised by pressure Arti 
hcial freezing is attained by the Inpiefac 
tion of solids or the evaporation of liquids 
These processes absorb heat, and by alistract 
ing it from the surrounding substances freeze 
the latter Among freezing mixtures are 
(1) two parts of pounded ice or fresh snow 
and one part of common salt, which causes 
the thermometer to fall to - 4°, (2) equal 
parts of water, of powdered crystallized 
nitrate of ammonia, and of powdered crystal 
lized carbonate of soda, which produces a 
cold of -7", (3) three parts of snow with 
four parts of crystallized chloride of calcium, 
producing a temperature of - '>4°, while 
(4) with a mixture of liquid nitrous oxide 
and carbon disulphide a temperature of 
- 220° IS reached 

Freiberg (fri^ber/i), a German mining 
town, the centre of the mining distnct of 
Saxony, 20 miles w s w of Dresden, near 
the Mulde There are still remains of its 
former walls, towers, and ditches, but their 
Bite has mostly been converted into a pro 
menade The pnncijial buildings and estab 
lisbments arc the cithcdral, the mining aca 
demy with a museum attached, the town 
house, the castle (now a military magazine), 
the royal silver refinery, &c The hreiberg 
district yields silver, copper, lead, and cobalt 
Pop of town 27,042 

Freiburg (fn'burA), or Feeiburo im Brfir 
OAU, a town of Baden, on the Dreisam, 42 
miles s 8 E of Strasburg It consists of the 
town proper, still possessing some lemains 
of fortifications, and of two suburbs The 
chief buildings are the cathedral, a large and 
beautiful Gothic structure, with a fine portal 
richly sculptured, and surmounted by a 
tower with a spire of exquisite open work 
380 feet high, the Ludwigskircbe , the 
university, founded m 1456, the museum, 
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theatre, grand ducal palace, Kc The manu 
factures are numeioiis, but not individually 
of great extent Pop 61 50b 

Freiburg, a canton and town of Switzer 
land See Fribourg 

Freienwalde (fri'en val de), a town of 
Prussia, district of Potsdam, with a chaly- 
beate spring and bathing establishment in 
the vicinity Pop 6819 

Freight, the sum paid by a mei chant or 
other person hiring a ship or part of a ship, 
for the use of such ship or part dunng a 
specified voyage, oi for a specified tune, also 
any sum charged for the ti ansportation of 
goods 

Freihgrath (fn'li/t rat), Fkiidinand, Ger 
man lyric poet, boin at Deimold 1810, died 
at Cannstadt, in W urtemberg, 1876 Tn]8iJ8 
he published at Mainz a volunn of his col 
lected poems, which proved successful and 
gamed him a pension which he relinquished 
on the publication of his Glaubensbckcniitnis 
(t^onfcssion of I nth), the republican char- 
acter of which caused his prosecution and 
flight to 1 iondon If e returne d to ( f erruany 
in 1848 and took ]>ait in tho revolutionary 
movements, publishing the ])olitical poems 
Die Kevolution, Febi uarklange, and Die 
Todten an die Lebc nden Iduj last of these 
led to his being put on trial for treason 
This trial, in which he was acquitted, is 
memorahlt for another reason, being the 
first jury trial ever held in Prussia hrom 
1851 till 1867 Freihgrath again resided in 
England, but his last years were spent at 
Cannstadt Many of his songs are yet very 
popular Germany is indebted to him for 
many admirable translations from foreign 
languages, as from Burns, ^J'annaliill, Moore, 
Hemans, Shakspere, liongfellow, and Victor 
Hugo 

Freising (fri'/mg), a town of Bavaria, on 
the left hank of the Tsar, 21 miles N N F of 
Munich It has a fine olcl cathedral chuich 
Pop 10,092 

Fr4jUB (fra /bus, ancient Forum Julii), 
a town, Prance, de[) Var, on the Mcditer 
ranoan, 45 miles N K of ^Poulon Among its 
Homan antiquities aie the remains of a poit, 
quays, and lighthouse, a triumphal arch, an 
amphitheatre, and aqueduct Pop 1050 

Fremont, an Ainencan city, capital of 
Sandusky co , Ohio It has a considerable 
trade, lines of steamers running from the 
city, which stands at the head of steam 
navigation on the nver Sandusky, to the 
pnncipal ports of Lake Ene Pop 8139 

Fremont, John Charles, Amencan ex 
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poorer, born at Savannah, Georgia, 1813 
He conducted five separate and adventurous 
expeditions which explored the passes of 
the Rocky Mountains, and practically opened 
up the great far west He took an active 
part m the conquest of Upper Cahfornia, 
and served m the civil war Latterly he 
became a lawyer and an active promoter of 
i allroads He died in 1890 

French Beans, or Kidney beans, the ha- 
ricots of the French, are the products of the 
Phasedlus tulqdrts^ supposed to be a native 
of the East Indies, but now commonly culti 
vated in all parts of the globe This plant 
IS a twining annual, bearing alternate leaves, 
on footstalks, composed of three oval pu 
bescent folioles The flowers are whitish, 
somewhat resembling those of the pea The 
seeds are more or less kidney shaped A 
great number of varieties are cultivated, 
among which is that commonly called Lima 
heart They are eaten prepared in various 
manners 

French Berries, known also as Aiif/non 
Berries and ) tllow the fruit of the 

Bhamnus VluiUy or other species of buck- 
thorn, rather less than a pea, have a bitter 
and astringent taste and are used by dyers 
and painters as a yellow colouring matter 

French Chalk, scaly talc, a variety of in 
durated talc, in masses composed of small 
scales of a pearly white or grayish colour 
much used by tailors for drawing lines on 
cloth, and for similar purposes 

French Honeysuckle {/ledt/sdrum coro 
narium), the inappropriate name of a legu 
minous plant, a common perennial iri gar 
dens, where it is grown for the sake of its 
beautiful scarlet flowers In Sicily and 
Spain it is largely cultivated as a green crop, 
yielding an enormous quantity of herbage 

French Language and Literature See 
France 

French Polish, a solution of shell lac in 
alcohol, used for giving a smooth surface 
coating to furniture and cabinet work The 
most common of the varnishes known under 
the name of French polish are prepared as 
follows Pale shell lac, 5^ oz , finest wood 
naphtha, 1 pint dissolve Or pale shell lac, 
3 lb , wood naphtha, 1 gallon Methylated 
spirit (68 0 p ) may be substituted for the 
naphtha m the above formulde These var 
nishes are sometimes coloured to modify the 
character of the wood A reddish tinge is 
imparted by dragon’s blood or red sanders 
wood, and a yellowish tinge by gamboge or 
turmeric root 


French Revolution See Franck 
French River, a Canadian nver, which 
flows from Lake Nipissing into Georgian 
Bay, Lake Huron , length 55 miles 
Frere, Sir Henry Bartle Edward, 
statesman and administrator, bom at Cly 
dale, Wales, 1815, died at Wimbledon 1884 
He entered the East India Company’s civil 
service m 1833, mastered the native Ian 
guages with great rapidity, and introduced 
important improvements into the system of 
tax collection From 1847 to 1850 he was 
resident at Sattara, and at the latter date 
succeeded Sir Charles Napier as chief com- 
missioner at Scindc He rendered valuable 
services during the mutiny, at the close of 
which he was nominated to the viceroy’s 
council at Calcutta He returned to Eng 
land in 1867 In 1 872 he negotiated a treaty 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar, abolishing the 
slave trade in that ruler s dominions In 
1877 he went to South Africa as coinmis 
sioner for the settlement of native affairs, 
but this mission was a failure He was the 
author of a life of his uncle, John Hookham 
hrere, numerous lectures, pamphlets, &c 
Frere, John Hookham, born m London 
1769, died at Malta 1846 He is now 
chiefly remembered as one of the writers 
m the Anti Jacobin Be view at the close of 
the last century, and afterwards connected 
with the establishment of the Quarterly 
Review m 1809 A satincal poem pub- 
lished by him in 1817, entitled Prospectus 
and Specimen of an Intended National 
Work, by William and Robert Whistle 
craft, followed by another entitled The 
Monks and the Giants, obtained m their 
day much popularity His translations in 
verse of some of the comedies of Aristo 
phanes are well known for thtir remarkable 
excellence Mr Pi ere entered parliament 
m 1796, and succeeded Canning as under 
secretary for foreign affairs in 1799 In 
] 818-19 he acted as British ambassador in 
Spam, and subsequently held other diplo 
matic posts in Portugal and Prussia. The 
latter years of his life were spent in Malta 
Freron (fra ron), Elik Catharine, Fiench 
joiunalist, born at Quimper 1719, died at 
Pans 1776 In 1746 he commenced a periodi 
cal entitled Lettres de Madame la Comtesse 

Je ^ this, with various mterruptions 

and change of name, was continued till his 
death He may be called the founder of 
newspaper criticism m France, and had a 
life long conflict with Voltaire and the en- 
cyclopedists 
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Fresco Painting, a method of mural paint 
mg m water colours on fresh or wet grounds 
of lime or gypsum Mineral or earthy pig 
ments are employed, which resist the chemical 
action of lime In drying, the colours are 
mcorporated with the plaster, and are there 
by rendered as permanent as itself In 
producing fresco paintings, a finished draw- 
ing on paper, called a cartoon, exactly the 
size of the intended picture, is first made, to 
serve as a model The artist then has a 
limited portion of the wall covered over with 
a tine sort of plaster, and upon this he traces 
from his cartoon the part of the design suited 
for the space As it is necessary to the 
success and permanency of his work that 
the colours should be applied while the plas 
ter is yet damp, no more of the surface is 
plastered at one time than what the artist 
can finish m one day A portion of the 
picture once commenced, needs to be com 
pletely finished before leaving it, as fresco 
does not admit of retouching after the 
plaster has become dry On completing a 
day’s work, any unpaiiited part of the plas 
ter IS removed, cutting it neatly along the 
outline of a figure or other definite form, so 
that the joining of the plaster for th( next 
day’s work may be concealed The art is very 
ancient, remains of it being found in India, 
Egypt, Mexico, &c Examples of Koman 
frescoes are found in Pompeii and other 
places After the beginning of the 15th 
century fresco painting became the favourite 
process of the greatest Italian masters, and 
many of their noblest pictorial efforts are 
frescoes on the walls of palaces and churches 
Some ancient wall paintings are executed in 
what is called Freaco Secco, which is distin 
guished from true fresco by being executed 
on dry plaster, which is moistened with lime 
water before the colours are applied Fresco 
painting has in recent years again been re 
vived, and works of this kind have been 
executed mthe British Houses of Parliament 
and other public and private buildings, more 
especially in Germany 
Freshwater Herring See Pollan 
Freshwater Mussel See Mussel 
Freshwater Shnmp See Shrimp 
Freshwater Strata, in geology, strata 
formed by the deposition of mud, sand, &c , 
m lakes or nvers, or by fresh water filtering 
into caverns, the character of the strata be 
ing determined by an examination of the con 
tamed fossils They are generally more limited 
in area than those deposited by the sea 
Fresnel (fra nel), Augustin Jean, French 
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physicist, born 1788, died 1827 He did 
much to establish the undulatory theory of 
light, made several important discoveries in 
the polarizing of hght, and greatly improved 
the apparatus for lighting lighthouses 
Fresnillo ( nil'yS), a city, Mexico, state 
of and 30 miles n n w Zacatecas In its 
vicinity are celebrated silver and copper 
mines Pop 13,000 

Fret, a kind of ornament much employed 
in Grecian art and m sundry modih( ations 
common m various other styles It is formed 
of bands oi fillets variously combined, but 
most frequently consists of continuous lines 
arranged in rectangular forms Sometimes 
called Kiy Ornament 

Frets, certain short wood, ivory, or metal 
cross bars on the finger boards of stringed 
instruments, as the guitar, &c , which regu 
late the pitch of the notes By pressing the 
string down to the finger board behind a fret 
only so much of the string can be set m vibra 
tion as lies between the fret and the bridge 
Freudenstadt (froi'dcn stat), a town Irf 
Wurtemherg, 40 imlcs s w Stuttgart, with 
fine old church and a town house Pop 0204 
Freya, in tlu norths rn mythology, the 
goddess of love, and wift of Odhr, she was 
a friend of sweet song, and loved to hear 
the prayers of mortals She had a famous 
necklace, much celebrated in Scandinavian 
Icgtnds She is often confounded with 
Erigga 

Freyberg See Fre\heuf 
Freyburg See Fuibury 
Freycmet (fri si nl), (^haulks Louis de 
Sauj ceh Dt, FreiK h statesman, horn at Foix 
(Aridge) 1828 He was traiiud as an en 
gineer, and held several important appoint 
ments, he was elected to the senate in 1870 , 
was minister of public woiks 1877, minister 
for foreign affairs 1877-79, and president 
of the council and minister for foreign affairs 
for longer or shorter periods in 1879, 1880, 
1882, 1885, and 1880 He is the author of 
several important works on cngineenug 
Freytag {frl'taA), Gusiav, (German poet, 
dramatist, and novelist, born 1810 He was 
editor of the Leipzig Gren/boten from 1848 
to 1870, and has produced numerous success 
fill plays, tales, and poems Among his more 
famous works are Soil und Haben (Debit 
and Credit), Bilder aus der Deutschen Ver 
gangeriheit (Pictures from the German Past), 
Die Verlorcne Handschnft (I'he Lost Manu- 
script), and Die Ahneu (Our Ancestors), a 
series of six romances illustrative of old Ger- 
man life He died in 1895 
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Priar (Fr /r^r€, Lat f rater, brother), m 
the li Cath Oh an appellation common to 
the members of all religious orders, but more 
especially to those of the four mendicant 
orders, viz (1) Minors, Gray Fnars, or Fran 
ciscans, (2) Augustines, (3) Dominicans or 
Black Fnars; (4) White hViars or(^armelites 

Fnbonrg, or Freiburg (frc bor, fri'bur/t), 
a canton of iSwitzeiland, surrounded by the 
cantons of Berne and Vand, except a narrow 
part, which touches the Lake of Neufchfi-tel 
^J’he southern part is mountainous, the nor 
them part more level The whole canton 
abounds in excellent pasturage, and cattle 
breeding and dairy husbandry are the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants Area, 644 
square miles, pop 127,719, of whom the 
great majority are Koman Catholics speak 
mg French — U'he capital, which has the 
same name, js picturesciuely situated on tho 
Saane, 17 miles 8 w Berne It stands partly 
on a rocky eminence at the edge of a ravine 
nearly surrounded by the river, which is 
here spanned by a susptnsion bridge 108 
feet above the water The Gothic church 
of S Nicholas contains one of the finest 
organs in Europe Pop K>,9d9 

Fneasgee (fn-kas sr'), a dish of food made 
by cutting chickens, rabbits, or other small 
animals into pieces, and dressing them with 
a strong sauce in a frying pan or a like 
utensil 

Fnc'ative, a term applied to certain letters 
produced by the friction of the breath issuing 
through a narrow opening of tho organs of 
articulation, as/, v, s, z, &c 

Friction, in physics, the effect of rubbing, 
or the resistance which a moving body meets 
with from the surface on which it moves 
Friction arises from the roughness of the 
surface of the body moved on and that of 
the moving body No such thing can be 
found as perfect smoothness of surface m 
bodies In every case there is, to a less or 
greater extent, a roughness or unevenness 
of the parts of the suiface, arising from pe 
culiar texture, porosity, and othei causes, 
and therefore when two surfaces come to- 
gether the prominent parts of the one fall 
into the cavities of the other This tends 
to prevent or retard motion, for in dragging 
the one body over the other an exertion 
must be used to lift the prominences over 
the parts which oppose them What is called 
the coefficient of friction for any two surfaces 
ts the ratio that subsists between the force 
necessary to move one of these surfaces hori 
zontally over the other, and the pressure be- 
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tween the two surfaces Thus the coefficient 
of fnction for oak and cost iron is 38 100, 
or 38 Fnction plays a most important part 
in nature and art, for instance, but for it 
threads could not be made nor textile fabrics 
manufactured 

Friotion-rollerg, a name common to any 
small rollers or cylinders employed to con 
vert sliding motion into rolling motion 
Such cylinders are often placed under heavy 
bodies when they are required to be moved 
any short distance on the surface of the 
ground, and, in inaclimery, the same method 
IB occasionally employed to diminish the fric 
tion of a heavily lo ided axis In that case 
a number of small cylinders are inclosed 
round the axis, and partake of its motion 

Friction-wheels, m machineiy, two simple 
wheels or cylinders intended to assist in 
diminishing the friction of a horizontal axis 
The wheels are 
simply plain 
cylinders a, a, 
carried on par 
allel and inde 
pendent axes 
h, h They are 
disposed so as 
to overlap jiair 
and pail at each end of the main axis c, which 
rests ill the angles thus formed by the cir 
cumferences The axis, instead of sliding 
on a fixed surface, as in ordinary oases, car 
Ties lonnd the circumferences of the wheels 
on which it IS supported with the same 
velocity as it possesses itself, and in oonse 
quenoe the friction of the system is propor 
tionally lessened 

Friday, the sixth day of the week, from 
the Anglo Sax Friift deeg, the day sacred to 

Kfga or to Friya, the Saxon Venus See 
Good Friday 

Fnedland (fred'Unt) (1) A town of 
Northern Bohemia W allenstein was created 
Duke of knedland in 1622 Pop 4817 — 
(2) A small town of Fast Prussia, 28 miles 
8 F of Komgsberg, on the river Alle Pop 
3 k)6 The Kussians under Benmngsen were 
here defeated on the 14th June 1807, by 
the French under Napoleon — (3) A town 
of Mecklenburg Strehtz, 30 miles N E of 
Strelitz Pop 5502 

Fnedrioh (fred'ri/i), the German form of 
Fredericl 

Fnednohsthal (fred'n/is tal), a town m 
the extreme south of Rhenish Prussia, with 
glass works and coal and iron mines Pop 
10,109 
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Friendly Islands, or Tonga Islands, a 
cluster in the South Pacific Ocean, between 
lat 18® and 23® S , and Ion 178® and 176® w 
They consist of three groups, which are 
divided from each other by two narrow 
channels, and number altogether about 150, 
with a collective area of about 400 sq miles 
The largest island is Tongatabu, in the s 
group, with an area of 128 sq miles, and 
containing the capital, Nukualofa Vavao, 
in the N group, which is named after it, is 
next Tongatabu in si/e , the centre gioup 
IS called Hapai The islands are nearly all 
volcanic, ^vlth coral reefs and rocks about 
them, earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
are fie(pient, dining one of which, in Oct 
1885, a new island 2 miles in circumference 
suddenly appeared These islands wt re dis 
covered m 1643 by Tasman, but icccived 
their collective name from Cook They are 
now governed by a native Ohiistian pi nice 
The trade is eonsideiablc, the chief exports 
being copra, coffee, and wool Pop esti 
mated at 17,500 

Friendly Societies, societies formed for 
the mutual advantage of the members, ind 
bised on the principle that it is by the eon 
tnbution of the s ivings of many peisons to 
one common fund that the most eftectu il 
pi 0 vision can be made for casualties affect 
mg, oi liable to affect, all the contiibutors 
Mutual provident associations, tikmg the 
frit ndly society foim, may be grouped under 
five mam heads — (1) Affiliated Societies, 
(2) Ordinary Societies, subdivided into (a) 
Cl nti alized or Genei al Societies , (5 ) J^eculiar 
Tiade and Proft ssion Societies, (t) Ijoeal, 
including Dividing, Clubs, (d) Societies of 
Females, (3) Collecting Societies, (4) 
Medical Societies, and (5) Otlmr Sotietus 
registeied under the Fiiendly Societies Act, 
including (a) Cattle Insurance Sock tn s, (5) 
Bemvolent Societies, (c) Working Men’s 
Clubs, and (d) Specially Authorized So 
cieties, i c those existing for purposes to 
which the treasury specially extends any of 
the provisions of the act Divisions (1) 
and (2) offer a sickness as well as a funeral 
benefit to their members, and some of them 
offer a deferred annuity or superannuation 
as an optional benefit in addition Kaeh 
registered society or branch must have a 
registered office, and each society must send 
annually to the registrar of friendly societies 
a return of receipts and payments, and assets 
as audited Every five years the financial 
condition of societies is inquired into and 
a report made by a valuer. The funds are 
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guarded against maladministration or fraud* 
and facilities for the prosecution of the 
offender or offenders given The Friendly 
Societies Act of 1896 consolidated the law 
on the subject, and was supplemented in 
some ways by the Collecting Societies and 
Industrial Assurance Companies Act of the 
same year The following hguies of mem 
bership and funds are taken from the 1899 
report of the Chief Registrai of Fiiendly 
Societies — 

Members Funds 

(1) Affiliated Hot ietles 2 f)55,7% £18,606,183 

Oidmary boeieties 2,725,533 11,170 214 

(3) Collecting Societies 6,666 827 4,832,67a 

(4) Medical Societies 291,477 68,278 

(6) Othei Soeietics 294 237 1,340 464 

lotal 11,424,810 £37,917,702 

Mutual provident association, on the vol 
untary principle and in a fiiendly society 
foim, as an economic duty, is at piebent 
chaiacteiistic mainly of the English speak 
mg laces Provident iiisuianee, indeed, is 
enforeed throughout the Otrnuui emiuie 
among all classes of workmen, but only as 
a foim of state sociahsin enaettd by law 
and largely subsidized by the state and the 
employers 

The affiliated societies (or orders, as they 
are called) extend thtir operations beyond 
the confines of the United Kingdom to 
America and the lb itish colonit s and de 
pendencies These bock ties are fiateriiitRS 
or biotheihoods, occupying m part the posi 
tion of the old craft guilds The Ancient 
Order of Foresters and the Iiuh pendent 
Older of Oddfellows (Manehester Unity) 
far outstrip all the other orders m numt iieal 
and fmanci il strength, the foriiiei jiossessing 
a membership of 912,000, and m its branches, 
teimed courts, a capital of £6,600,000, 
whilst the latter has 950,000 memberH and 
funds to thc^ sum of over £10,000,000 in its 
lodges The amount of relief work done 
by these societies may be estimated from 
the fact that diuing a lecent period of four 
teen years the Manchester Uid has dis 
bursed m srekness and funeral benefits to 
its members no less a sum than £10,771,000, 
and m the same period added three millions 
to its capital The Loyal Order of Anc lent 
Shepherds (AshtonUnity) is another power- 
ful fraternity, being particularly strong in 
Scotland, other orders are known as Druids, 
Rechabites, Free gardeners, Sons of Tem 
peiance, Boixians, Locomotive Steam En- 
gincmen and Firemen’s Friendly Society, 
&c. The Independent Order of Ilechabitea 
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and the Order of Sons of Temperance ex- 
hibit the tconomic phase of the temperance 
movement, and the former especially has 
increased very rapidly in recent years The 
Locomotive Steam Enginemen, &c , is con 
fined to railway employees, and is the only 
peculiar trade society which is constituted 
as an order It has lately undergone a large 
secession In this group, as a rule, the 
constitution and government are purely de 
mocratic, consisting of individual branches 
(called lodges, courts, tents, senates, &c ), 
local gatherings of branches (generally 
called districts), and a central executive 
elected from annual or biennial parliaments 
of branch delegates 

The geiural group consists of bodies with 
one central office and a scattered area of 
membership up and down the country, as 
the Hearts of Oak, the Rational Sick and 
Buiial Association, and the United Patriots, 
or of bodies known as county societies, 
because the membership of each society is 
restricted to the geographical area of some 
one county — generally of the E and S of 
England The Hearts of Oak is the giant 
among its fellows, having 230,000 members 
and £2,000,000 capital The funds aie all 
centralized and not retained in districts 
and lodges (or courts), as is the case with 
the orders 

Among the societies connected with pecu 
liar trades the most important are those 
connected with mining These arc accident 
insurance organizations, the funds of which 
are subsidued by the employers as a con- 
tribution towards their liabilities in the 
case of f ital or non fatal casualties to the 
workmen in their employ By means of 
them the workmen have largely contracted 
themselves out of the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1880 and the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Act of 1897 Membership is 
almost entirely confined to the coal getting 
miners 

Local benefit clubs have had their day, 
and are being displaced by branches of the 
affiliated orders A laige proportion of this 
divibioii are tontine or dividing societies, 
? e te mporary combinations on the mutual 
basis, which break up and divide their 
capital every twelvemonth or so, and then 
commence anew 

The collecting burial societies restrict 
themselves to insuring for a funeral benefit 
The larger members of the group have 
nearly swallowed up the smaller, and in 
Britam their are four societies of over 100,000 


members, which comprise between them 
over 90 per cent of the members, and over 
88 per cent of the funds These clubs are 
Royal Liver, Liverpool Victoria Legal, 
Royal London, and Scottish Legal, the 
membership of the first two exceeding a 
million each More than one half, however, 
of the gross membership is made up of chil 
dren and non adults They are trading 
concerns chiefly for the benefit of the pro 
moters and collectors, these latter calling 
from door to door for the weekly pence of 
the members There is only a technical 
difference between them and the industrial 
insurance companies 

Societies of females occupy but a very 
small position in the great voluntary thrift 
army Separate societies used formerly to 
be established consisting wholly of ‘juve- 
niles’, in connection with societies of the 
general group and branches of the affiliated 
orders, but m 1895 the necessity for such 
separate societies was done away with by 
an enactment that every society may have 
members of any age exceeding one year 
Altogether the number of different bodies 
of one class or another registered as separate 
societies or branches, m Great Britain and 
Ireland, is about 30,000 

Though friendly societies exist mainly 
for the benefit of the ‘ masses’, the friendly 
society form of mutual insurance is that 
under which some flourishing assurance 
societies, such as the Clergy Mutual, the 
National Provident, and the United King 
dom Temperance, were originally estab 
lished , and we may instance as more recent 
examples of its adaptation to the ‘ classes 
the establishment in London of a society 
of the general type for the benefit of the 
medical profession, the Medical Sickness 
and Annuity Friendly Society, and the 
Clergy Friendly Society, restricted to 
members of the Church of England 

The three prime necessities for securing 
financial stability and efficient government 
are (1) Registration, (2) Valuation, (3) 
Graduation This last requisite refers to 
the adoption of a graduated scale of annual 
contribution according to age on joining 

Friendly societies exist also iii the colonies 
and in foreign countries In the several 
Australasian colonies more than £3,000,000 
lias been accumulated by these societies 
In France a distinction is drawn between 
societies that are simply authorized and 
those that are approved, and these latter 
enjoy many privileges, which amount to a 
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considerable state subsidy In Belgium also 
a distinction is made between recognized 
and non recognized societies In Holland 
half the population aie insured m some sick 
ness benefit society In Spain the history 
of tlitse societies may be traced back to 
thf medi'eval guilds See also Butldinq 
Sodetii'^., Co operative Societies 
Fnends bee UuaUis 

Fries (frCs), Elias Magnus, Swedish 
botanist, born 1794, died 1878 In 
1824 he w is appointed professor of 
botany at the University of Lund, 
and m 1836 was tiansferred to that 
of llpsala His botanic il \i i itmgs 
are very numerous, and cover tlie 
entire field of hot my He devised 
a natural system of classihc ition, 
baaed on morphology and biology, 
which differs in many respt cts from 
those of Jussieu and Decandolle 

Fries (fres), Takob Irifdrich, a German 
philosopher, born 1773, died 1841 He 
studied at the universities of I^eip/ig and 
Jena, in ISC') became professor f>f philo 
Sophy and mathematics at Heidclbtrg, and 
m 1816 was appointed to the chair of 
theoretical philosophy at Ftni His works 
arc numerous, the most import mt being 
Ncue Js^ntik der Vcimuift, System dcr 
Pliilosophie ds ciideiitc Wissciischaft, and 
Wisscn, (Tluibc urid Almurig He aimed 
in his philosophical system to effect a lecon 
ciliation between the critical philosophy and 
faith 

Friesland, the most northerly province 
of Holland, sometimes called est h ries 
land to distinguish it from ast I ncsland, 
now the district of Aurich in Hanovei It 
IS generally flat, and parts of it are below 
sea level The area is 1281 sq miles, four- 
fifths of which are under cultivation Lceu 
w arden 18 the capital Pop 333,435 See 
FriHians 

Frieze (frez), a kind of coarse woollen 
stuff or cloth, with a nap on one side 

Fneze (frez), m architecture, that part of 
the t ntablature of columns which lies be 
tween the architrave and cornice It is a 
fiat member or face, usually enriched with 
figures or other ornaments of sculpture See 
hntahlaturi 

Frig' ate, m the navy, among ships of war 
of the older class, a vessel of a size larger 
than a sloop or brig and less than a ship of 
the line, usually carrying her guns (which 
varied from about thirty to fifty or sixty m 
number) on the mam deck and on a raised 
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quarter deck and forecastle, or having two 
decks Such ships were often fast sailers, 
and were much employed as cruisers in the 
great w us of the 18th and early part of tho 
10th centuries Since the introduction of 
non clad vessels tho term cruistr has been 
applied to ships taking tho place of the fri 
gates of formei days 

Frigate -bird, or Man -of war Bird 
{TachypUes aquiLus)^ a tropical web footed 


bird of the family Pelefanidnp Including 
the long tail tlu male bird i caches 3 feet in 
length, but the body is comparatively small 
O'he bill is longer than the head, strong, 
hooked at the point, and shaij) In pro 
portion to their si/e their wings aie longer 
than m any other bird, having an ixtcnt 
of 7 feet or more Their flight is powciful 
and graceful, they neither swim noi wade, 
but (atch the flying fishes in tlu air, and 
lausc fishing birds to disgorge tluir piey, 
which they dexterously sei/e as it falls 

Fngga, or Frigg, m northern mythology, 
the wife of the god Odin, the goddess after 
whom Friday is named She is a goddess 
m some respects corresponding with Venus, 
and 18 often confounded with Frey a 

Frilled Lizard, an Australian li/ard, 
Chhtmifdosaiirm Kitfqit, so called from a 
curious membrane like ruff or tippet round 
its neck, covering its shoulders, and which 
lies back m plaits when the animal is tian 
quil, but which elevates itself when it is 
irntated or frightened A full grown speci- 
men 18 about 3 feet m length 

Frimaire (frr mlr, hi .froin/r/wa^hoar 
frost), the third month of the I lench lepub- 
licari calendar, dating from Sf ptt rnber 22, 
1792 It commenced November 21, and 
ended Hecoinb( r 20 

Fnnge-tree [Chiominthus nrqiniea), a 
sriiall tree belonging to the same natural 
family with the olive, and having snow- 
white flowers which hang down like a 
fringe, inhabiting America from lat 39 to 
the Gulf of Mexico It is frequently culti- 
vated in gardens as an ornamental plant. 
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Four other species of Chionantkus are 
known, two of which inhabit the West 
Indies, the third Ceylon, and the fourth 
Australia. 

Flingillidde, a large family of conirostral 
birds, composing the finches (which see) 

Frisches-Haff, an extensive lagoon of 
Prussia, on the Baltic, from which it is 
separated by a long and narrow line of low 
gravel and sand banks called the Frische 
Nehrung, and with which it communicates 
by a narrow strait, on the north side of which 
IS the town of Pillau 

Frisians, a German tribe who, about the 
beginning of the Christian era, occupied the 
territory between the mouths of the llhme 
and the Ems They became tributaries of 
liome under Drusus, and lived for some 
time on friendly terms with their con 
querors, but were driven to hostihties by 
oppression In time they extended as far 
eastward as Slesvig, and even made settle 
merits on the Firth of Forth, and probably 
in other parts of Northern Britain About 
the end of the 7th century the Frisians m 
the south west were subdued by the Franks 
under Pippin d Ilcristal, who compelled 
them to accept t^iistianity A century 
later the eastern branch of the tube was 
conquered and Christianized by C^harlc 
magne Their country was divided into 
three districts, two of which weie annexed 
on the division of the Carlovingian JCmpire 
to the possessions of Tiouis the German, and 
the other to those of Charles the Bald The 
latter jiart was called West Fiisia (W 
Friesland), and the two former East Fnsia 
(E bViesland) I^heir modern history is 
chiefly connected with Holland and Hanover 
The Frisian Language holds m some re 
spects an intermediate position between 
Anglo Saxon and Old Norse Gf ill the 
Teutonic dialects it is tbe most nearly re 
lated to English Its ancient form exists 
only in some remarkable collections of laws 
Three dialects of it are now recognized the 
West Frisian, spoken m the Dutch province 
of Friesland, about Leeuwarden, Bolsward, 
&c , and used to some extent m literature, 
the East Frisian, spoken between the 
mouths of the Ems and Weser, and the 
North Frisian, spoken on the west coast of 
Schleswig and South Jutland, and on the 
islands Sylt, Fohr, Amrun, &c 

Frit, the matter of which glass is made 
after it has been calcined (See Glmn ) The 
term is also applied to semi vitnfled eaithen 
ware, often pounded and used for glaze 


Frit, the Chlorops or Osctnis frit, a small 
greenish black fly, the larvae of which do 
great damage to barley crops in some parts 
of the north of Europe It is nearly allied 
to the com or wheat fly known in Britain. 
Frith See Firth 

Frith, William Powell, II A , bom at 
Studley, near Ripon, 1S19 Smee 1840, 
when he exhibited Malvolio before Olivia 
at the Royal Academy, he has produced a 
great number of scenes from Shakspere, 
Molifere, Dickens, Steme, Goldsmith, &c , 
besides his immensely popular pictures, 
Commg of Age m the Olden Time (1849), 
Life at the Sea side (1854), The Derby Day 
(1868), The Railway Station (1862), Before 
Dinner at Boswell’s Lodgings (1868 — sold 
in 1876 for £4567), The Private View at the 
Royal Academy (1881), &c He was com- 
missioned by the queen to paint the mar 
nage of the Prince of Wales He was 
elected R A m 1852, and is a member of 
several foreign academics Large engravings 
have been produced from a number of his 
pictures In 1887 88 ht published his auto 
biography, 3 vols Svo 

Fnth Gilds, among the Anglo Saxons, 
voluntary lissociations of neighbours for 
purposes of order and stlf defence They 
lepressed theft, ti iced stolen cattle, and 
mdemmhed parties lobbed from a common 
fund raised by subscription of the members 
Fnthjof (fict'yof), an IcelatidK hero, sup 
posed to have li v ed in the 8th c entui y After 
a senes of adventures, recorded in an ancient 
Icelandic saga of the 13th eiiitury, he mar- 
ries Ingebjoig, the widow of the Ling Hring 
The story forms the groundw ork of Tegner’s 
populai poem, Fiithjof s Saga, and his been 
frequently translated 

Fnt'illaxy { Fntilkn m), a genus of plants, 
nat order Tjiliaceio, natives of north tern 
perati legions F Mihaqns^ or common 
fiitillaiy, 18 found iii meadows and pas 
tuies in the eastern and southern parts of 
England Seveial species, as F impcrialis 
or Clown imperial, are cultivated m gai- 
dens, chiefly introduced from Persia and 
the warmer parts of Europe 

Fnt'illary, the popular name of several 
species of British butterflies The A rgynnis 
paphia 18 the silver washed fntiUary, the 
A aglaia is the dark green fritiUary, the 
rare and much prized A latUmia is the 
queen of Spam fntillary 

Fnuli (iri o'le), a formerly independent 
duchy at the head of the Adriatic, now 
forming part of Italy and Austria It was 
ai 
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one of the moat important duchiea of the 
Longobard Kingdom, and up to the 15th 
century, when it was conquered by Venice 
and its tern tones dismemoered, it retained 
a conaiderable degree of mdependence The 
mhabitants, called Furlani, are Italian for 
the moat part, but speak a peculiar dialect. 

Fro'biaher, Sih Mabtin, one of the great 
Elizabethan navigators, born near Doncaa 
ter, England, about 1535, died at lUy mouth 
1594 He made three eicpeditiona to the 
Arctic regions for the purpose of discovenng 
a north west passage to India, and endeav- 
oured to found a settlement north of Hud- 
son’s Bay, hopes of immense wealth to be 
found in these northern regions having taken 
the public fancy In 1585 he accompanied 
Sir tVancis Drake to the West Indies At 
the defeat of the Spanish aimada in 1588 he 
commanded one of the largest ships m the 
fleet, and was honoured with knighthood 
for hia services In the years 15^)0 and 
1592 he commanded sciuadrons against the 
Spaniards and took many rich prizes In 
1594 he was sent to the assistance of Henry 
IV of France, when, in an attack on a fort 
near Brest, he was mortally wounded 

Froebel (frrnbel), Friedrich Wilhelm 
August, German educationist, born 1782, 
died 1852 After an unsettled and aimless 
youth, and with somewhat imperfect ciil 
tuie, he started teaching, and soon de\ eloped 
a system which has become famous under 
the name of hirulet (farUn (which see) He 
18 the author of Die Menschenerziehung 
(Human Education), and IMutter und Kose 
lieder, a book of poetry and pictuKs for 
children A Froebel Society, for the pro- 
motion of the Kindergarten system, was 
established m 1874 

Frog, the common English name of a 
number of animals belonging to the class 
Amphibia, having four legs with four toes 
on the fore feet and fl\ e on the hind, more 
or less webbed, a naked body, no ribs, and 
no tail Owing to the last peculiarity frogs 
belong to the order of amphibians known as 
Anura or tailless Amphibia The tongue is 
fleshy, and is attached in front to the jaw, 
but IS free behind, so that the hinder extrem- 
ity of the tongue can be protruded. Frogs 
are remarkable for the transformations they 
undergo before arriving at maturity In 
the spnng the spawm is deposited in ponds 
and other stagnant waters in large masses 
of gelatinous matter These masses, with 
black globules scattered through them, soon 
manifest change, and aftei a time the young 
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escapes as a tadpole, as an animal with 
short body, circular auctonal mouth, and 
long tail, compressed from side to side 
Gills project on either side of the head from 
a cleft which answers m position to the gill 
opening of fishes The hmd limbs first ap 
pear as buds, later the fore hmbs project, 



I vivg find its metamorphosts 

1 { 4 \ inous stages of tadpole state, 5 fully 

formed animal 

the gills disapjiear, the lungs becoming more 
fully developed, the tail gradually shrinks 
and disappears, and the animal, which was 
at first fish like, then closely resembled a 
newt (or tailed Amphibian), finally assumes 
the adult or tailless form The mature frog 
breathes by lungs, and cannot exist in water 
without coming to the surface for air The 
only British species is the common frog 
{Rana temporar la), but the tribe is very nu- 
merous, other vaiietics being the edible frog 
(A e‘(culcnta) of the south of Europe, eaten 
m France and South Germany, the hind 
quarters being the part chiefly used, the 
bull frog of America (A 8 to 12 

inches long, so named from its voice resem 
bhng the lowing of a bull, the blacksmith 
frog of Janeiro, the Argus frog of America, 
&c Of the tree-frogs most belong to the 
genus llffla (See 7’m froq ) Frogs swim 
with rapidity, and move by long bounds, 
being able from the power of the musoles of 
their hind legs to leap many times their 
owm length 

Frog-fish See Angler ^ and also Cheiro 
neotes 

Frog-spit Same as Ouckoo spit 
Frohsdorf See Frosekdorf 
Froissart (frwa sar), Jean, a French poet 
and histonan, was bom m 1337 at Valenci 
ennes, died in Flanders between 1400 and 
1410 He received a liberal education, and 
took orders in the church, but his inclination 
was more for poetry and gallantry At the 
age of eighteen he went to England, where, 
havmg already the reputation of being a gay 
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poet and narrator of chivalnc deeds, he was 
received with great favour, Philippa of Ham 
ault, wife of Edward III , declaring herself 
his patroness After returning to the Con 
tment and travelling for some time, he 
again visited England, and m 1361-66 he 
was a secretary to the queen He also 
visited Scotland, and was entertained by 
King David Bruce, and Wilham, earl of 
Douglas In 1366 he left England and 
again travelled After the death of (^iieen 
Philippa, Froissart became cur^ of Lestmes 
in Hainault, and was patroni/ed by Wen 
ceslauB, duke of Brabant, who was himself 
a poet, and of whose verses, united with 
some of his own, Froissart formed a sort of 
romance called Meliador ( )n the death of 
Wenceslaus he entered the service of Guy, 
count of Blois, who gave him the canonry 
of Chimay, and induced him to take in hand 
the history of his own time After twelve 
years of a quiet life he again began his 
travels, chiefly for the purpose of collecting 
further matter for his Chronicle, and he 
again visited England after a lapse of forty 
yeara Little is known of the closing part 
of his life, which is said to have terminated 
at Chimay His Chronicle, which reaches 
down to 1400, gives a singularly vivid and 
interesting picture of his times, and also 
presents his own character in a pleasing 
light The best edition of his Chronicle is 
that of Buchon, which also contains his col 
lected Poesies (Pans, 1835-36, three vols ) 
The earliest, and in some respects the best, 
English translation is that of Lord Berners 
(London, 15125), although that by Thomas 
Johnes (1808-5) is more exact 

Frome, or Fromb Sblwood, a town, Eng- 
land, county Somerset, on a small river of 
the same name, 19 miles south east of 
Bnstol The staple manufactures aie wool 
len cloths Previous to 1885 it sent one 
member to parliament, it now gives name 
to a pari district Pop (1901), 11,055 
Fronde (frond), a French paiiiy dunng the 
mmonty of Louis XIV , which waged civil 
war against the court party on account of 
the heavy fiscal impositions laid on the people 
by Cardinal Mazann, whom the queen 
mother had appointed prime minister after 
the decease of Louis XIII (1648) At tne 
head of the Fronde stood the Cardinal de 
Retz (which see), and latterly the Pnnce 
l4onis Condd. The result of this contest, 
which lasted from 1648 to 1654, served 
only to strengthen the royal power The 
p^me 1 ^ from Fr /rondc, ‘a sling/ a mem- 


ber of the parliament havmg likened the 
party to bojs slinging stones m the streets, 
but who dispersed on the appearance of the 
authorities 

Fronti'nus, Sbxtus Julius, a Roman of 
patrician descent, born about a d 40, died 
106 He was governor of Britain from 75 
to 78, and distinguished himself in the wars 
of the Silures He appears to have been 
twice consul, and was appointed by Nerva 
to superintend the aqueducts, on which he 
also wrote His De Stratagematibus, a 
treatise on war, and his De Aqu.ieductibus 
Urbis KomeJD are well known 

Pronto, Marcus Cornelius, Roman 
orator and rhetorician of the 2d century after 
Christ, born at Cirta in Numidia Having 
removed to Rome, he won the special favour 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, and was 
intrusted with the education of the imperial 
princes Marcus Aiiuliusand Lucius Verus 
His extant remains consist chiefly of some 
letters to these princes 

FroBchdorf (frosh'dorf, called by the 
French Frohbdorf), a village in Lower 
Austria, on the river Leitha, about 30 miles 
from Vienna It is remarkable for its 
magnificent castle, which has acquired a 
kind of political importance since 1844, 
when it became the bead quarters of the 
Bourbon party It was the favourite resi 
dence of the late Comte de Chambord, who 
greatly improved and bt xutified the interior 

Frosino'ne, a town, Italy, near the left 
bank of the Cosa, 50 miles E s E of Rome 
Pop 9768 

Frost 18 the name we give to the state of 
the weather when the temperature is below 
the freezing point of water (32® F ) The 
intensity of the cold in frost is conveniently 
indicated by the popular expression so many 
(legieis oj^ Jrost, which means that the tern 
perature of the atmosphere is so many de 
grees below the point at which the freezing 
of water commences Frost is often very 
destructive to vegetation, owing to the fact 
that water, which is generally the chief 
constituent of the juices of plants, expands 
when freezing, and oursts, and thus destroys, 
the vesicles of the plant In the same way 
rain-water, freezing in the crevices of rocks, 
breaks up their suHaces, and often detaches 
large fragments Hoar frost /s frozen dew 
It may either freeze while it is falling, when 
it 18 found loosely scattered on the ground, 
or being deposited as dew in the early part 
of the night it may freeze dunng a subse- 
quent part of it, owmg to radiation It i8 
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generally seen most profusely in spring and 
autumn, because at those times, while on 
clear nights the cold is sufhcient to free/e the 
dew, the days are at the same time autti 
ciently warm to cause a very considerable 
quantity of moisture to evaporate into the 
air 

Frost-bite, a condition caused by the 
action of frost on the human economy It 
is generally local and partial, varying from 
ordinal 3 ' chilblain to complete death of the 
part frozen. The simplest treatment con 
sists 111 coaxing back the vitality of the pai t 
affected by means of friction 

Frosted-glass, glass roughened on the 
surface, so as to destroy its traiisjiarciu y, 
in consequence of which the surface has 
somewhat the appearance of hoar f i ost — 
The term frosted is also applied to the dead 
or lustreless appearance of gold and silver 
jewelry when polishing the surface is 
omitted 

Froth-fly, Froth hoprfr, the common 
name of insects of the family Cercopidje, 
the larvdc and pupae of which are found m 
a frothy exudation on plants See Cuckoo 
spit 

Froude (frod), Jamfs Anihoni, historian 
and miscellaneous writer, boin at Totness, 
Devonshire, 1818 He was educated at 
Oxford, was elected fellow of Exeter Col 
lege, and received deacon’s orders H( 
resigned his fellowship and withdrew fioin 
orders on the publication of his Nemesis of 
Faith, 1848 Between the years Ih'JO and 
1869 appeared his great wtnk The Histoiy 
of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, which 
was very popular, though it received but 
doubtful approval from historians He was 
for some time editor of Fraser s Magazine, 
to which he contributed many articles, as 
well as to other periodicals He was elected 
rector of St Andiews Umiersity in 1869, 
travelled in the United States m 1874, and 
visited the Cape Colony on a political mis 
Sion, 1874-7^) He was made literary ex 
ecutor to Carlyle, and his Life of Cailyle, 
and Carlyle s Reminiscences, and Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh C^arlyle, as 
edited by him, provoked an extraordinary 
amount of interest and controversy Among 
his other works are Short Studies on Great 
Subjects, English in Ireland in the Eigh 
teenth Century , J ulius Cassar , Oceana, or 
England and her Colonies , The English m 
the West Indies, &c He died in 1894 

Fruc'tidor, the twelfth month of the 
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French republican calendar (dating from 
September 22, 1792), beginning August 18, 
and ending September 16 

Fruit, in hot my, the seed of a plant, or 
the mature ovary, composed essentially of 
two parts, the peiicarp and the seed In a 
more general sense the temi is applied to 
the edible succulent products of ceitain 
plants, generally coveringand including tin u 
seeds The hai dier sorts of fruits, such as ai c. 
indigenous to Biitairi, oi which ha\t been 
cultivated to aii^ important extent thcic, 
are the apple, ])car, plum, cherry, apiicot, 
peach, and nortarinc, tlie gooscberiy, tin 
rant (red, white, and black), raspbciiv, 
strawberry, mulbeiry The more nnpor 
tant fruits requiring a Mariner climate aie 
the fig, date, grape, orange, lime, b mana, 
tamarind, pomegranate, cition, biead fiuit 
olive, almond, melon, toco nut, Li, Some 
fiuits aie of immense ctonoinic impoitmce, 
either from supplying food to gnat num 
bers of people (dites) or from futniHhing 
beverages m extensive use (as wine fnnn the 
grape) The total value of the fi uit imported 
into the U Kingdom in 1899 was ntail^ 
JL8,650,000 

Fruit -pigeon, the name given to the 
pigeons of the genus CnrpophdjjuH, buds of 
very brillimt plumage, occurring in India, 
the warmer parts of Australia, &c 9’h( y aie 
so called because they feed entirely on fruit 

Frustum, m geometiy, the part of a solid 
next the base, left by cutting ofl the top 
portion by a plane parallel to the banc, oi 
the part of any solid between two jdincH, 
which may be either jiaralld oi inclined to 
eich other, as the fruHtiivi of a cone, of a 
pyramid, or of a sphere, which latter is any 
part comprised between tw o p irallel t ik ular 
sections 

Fry, Elizabkih, philanthropist, the thud 
daughter of John Guiney, of jyarlham Hall, 
near Norwich, was born 1780, died at R uns 
gate 1845 In her eightet nth year a sei mon 
preached by William Savery, an ^meiican 
Quaker, at Norwich, had the effect of turn 
ing her attention to serious things, and 
making her adopt decided views on icli 
gious matters About this time also she 
made the acquaintance of Joseph Fry, a 
lAindon merchant and a strict Quaker, to 
whom she was married in 1800 In 1810 
she became a preacher among the F'l lends 
Having paid a visit to Newgate m 1812, she 
was so impressed by the scene of srjualor, 
vice, and misery which she there witnessed, 
that the amelioration of prison life became 
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with her a fixed object In 1817 she sue 
ceeded in establishing a ladies’ committee 
for the reformation of female prisoners m 
Newgate, along with a school and manu 
factory in the pnson, the results of which 
proved eminently satisfactory These im 
provements were shortly afterwards intro- 
duced by her means into other prisons In 
the pursuit of her philanthropic labours she 
made tours through vanous parts of the 
United Kingdom, and also visited France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Holland 
Fuad Pasha, Mfhfmh), Turkish states 
man and man of letters, was born at Uon 
stantinople 1814, died at Nice 1869 His 
diplomatic career took him to London, 
Madrid, and St Petersburg, he was four 
times minister of foreign affairs, and for five 
years grand vizier, and was the chief sup 
poit of the reform party in the I’urkish 
empire He wrote poetry, political pam- 
phlets, and a Ikirkish grammar, which has 
been translated into several languages 
Fuca, Stkait of See Juan dc Fuca, 
btrait of 

Fuca^cese, a nat order of daik coloured 
alg.e, consisting of olive coloured inarticu- 
late sea weeds, distinguished from the other 
algte by their organs of reproduction, which 
consist of archegonia and antheridia, con 
tamed m common chambers or conceptacles, 
united in club shaped receptacles at the ends 
or margins of the fronds Fucace«e exist 
in all parts of the ocean, and, though all are 
probably occasionally attached, they may 
persist as floating masses, like the gulf 
weed Marrocystn pifrtff^ra is said to have 
fronds of 600 to 1500 feet long See Fucus 
Fu-ohow See Foo chow 
Fuchsia (f u'shi a , named after the dis- 
coveier Leonaid Fuchs, a German botanist), 
a genus of beautiful flo\c ering shrubs, native s 
of South America, Mexico, and New Zealand, 
nat order Onagraceae, characterized by hav 
ing a funnel shaped, coloured, deciduous, 
four parted calyx, sometimes with a very 
long tube, four jietals set in the mouth of 
the calyx tube and alternating with its seg 
ments, eight exserted stamens, and a long 
style with a capitate stigma This is one of 
our most common decorative greenhouse 
plants, while the hardy vaneties out of doors 
in the open border form an important feature 
with their drooping elegant habit and their 
wonderful profusion of flowers 

Fuouio, or Celano (fo'che no, chel a'no, 
Latin, Fucinm Lacus)t formerly a lake of 
^uthem Ital^, about 11 miles long and 5 


miles broad, 2181 feet above sea level in 
the province of Aqiiila in the central Apen- 
nines As the lake often rose and submerged 
the neighbouring lands, the emperor Clau- 
dius caused a tunnel to be constructed to 
carry off its surplus waters into the Gan- 
gliano This vast work was soon allowed to 
fall into disrepair Between 1 862 and 1875, 
however, this work was repaired and en 
larged by a company, and the lake has now 
been thoroughly drained, and 36,000 acres 
of nch arable land reclaimed 

Fucub, a genus of sea weeds, family Fuoa- 
cea?, comprising various common sea veeds 
which have a flat or compressed forked frond, 
8()metime8 containing air vessels Many of 
the species are exposed at low water, they 
form a considerable proportion of the sea- 
weeds thrown up on some coasts, and are 
used for manure and for making kelp Most 
contain iodine 

Fuel, caibonaceous matter, which may 
be m the solid, the lujuid, or the gaseous 
condition, and which, in combining with 
oxygen, gives rise to the phenomenon of 
heat, the heat being made use of for domestic, 
manufacturing, or other purposes I’he most 
important of the gaseous fuels is common 
coal gas, which is now commonly applied 
for the heating of rooms by means of gas 
files and gas stoves For such purposes the 
coal gas should he mixed with air just below 
the })oint at which it is burned It then 
giv es a blue, hot, and smokeless flame A 
gas fire may be obtained in an ordinary 
giate by filling it with asbestos, which is 
heatetl to incandescence by gis propeily 
applied Gas stoves of vanous constructions 
are also used for heating apartments, cook- 
ing, &c Another gaseous fuel now coming 
into use for industri il purposes is water gas, 
obtained by the decomposition of water 
U'he principal liquid fuels are petroleum, 
shale oil, creasote, the various animal and 
Vegetable oils, and ale ohol It is only the 
mineral oils th \t are used to any groat ex- 
tent for produemg heat Alcohol is only 
employed in operations requiring the apph 
cation of a small volume of heat, and in such 
it is as convenient and manageable a fuel as 
can be desired Successful attempts have 
been made in recent times to discover me- 
thods by which liquid fuel, and more espe- 
cially petroleum, may be applied to the heat- 
ing of steam boilers In some of the systems 
it 18 the combustion of the oil itself, sup- 
plied m the form of spray, that produces 
the heat, in others the oil is volatihzed by 
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means of superheated steam, and the gas is 
burned in the furnace from ordinary pipes 
as in a gas stove The heating power of 
petroleum is considerably greatei than that 
of coal, and in a ship, for instance, it would 
occupy less space, while the laborious process 
of stoking would be dispensed with Crea 
sote has been successfully employed as fuel 
in the process of armour plate bending Peat 
18 used as a domestic fuel m many places, 
but, compared with the moie solid fuels, it 
IS unfit to be employed for producing very 
strong beats An improvement in the use 
of it as a fuel, however, has been introduced 
by employing a process of compression, 
which gives it almost the solidity of coal It 
IS also sometimes soaked in oil or tar, and 
then used in the form of bricks Wood, 
though comparatively little used as a fuel 
in Great Britain, is in some countries almost 
the only sort of fuel to be had In France, 
Germany, &c , it is extensively used m metal 
lurgy as well as for domestic purposes. Be 
fore it IB suited for making satisfactory fuel, 
wood must be dned for a considerable time 
either in the open air or under cover, but 
the latter method is the better, as little or 
no decomposition of the wood goes on W ooda 
that have a close and compact texture, such 
as the oak, beech, or elm, burn much more 
slowly and with less flame than soft woods 
like the lime, horse chestnut, or pine, the 
latter are consequently prefeired as fuel for 
some jiurposes By far the greatest ])ropor- 
tion of the fuel consumed in Great Britain 
consists of coal Goal, as is well known, is 
of vegetable origin, and this is clearly seen 
in that vanety of it known as lignite, which 
still retains its woody structure, even to the 
eye Wood charcoal is another kind of fuel 
which IS extensively used in metallurgy, 
chemistiy, and m various industrial arts It 
kindles quickly, emits few watery or other 
vapours while burning, and, when consumed, 
leaves few ashes, and those very light They 
are, therefore, easily blown away, so that the 
fire continues open, or pervious to the cur 
rent of air which must pass through it to 
keep it burning This sort of fuel, too, is 
capable of producing as intense a heat as 
can be obtained by any , but m violent beats 
it 18 quickly consumed, and needs to be fre 
quently supplied Coke or pit coal chaired 
IS a fuel which possesses in many respects 
the same properties as charcoal of wood 
It IS employed for produemg intense melt 
mg heats Vanous kmds of artificial fuel 
are manufactured. These are composed of 
9? 


different ingredients, of which coal slack or 
dust 18 the most important. The coal dust 
IS mixed with some adhesive substance, such 
as clay, lime, coal tar, &;c , and compressed 
into bricks Slack coal has also lieen cm 
ployed as fuel in an entirely different mode 
It 18 ground as fine as possible, and blown 
into the furnace, where it burns much in the 
same way as the spray of liquid fuel An 
immense quantity of fuel is lost by bid 
or wasteful methods of using In ordinary 
grates the grt ater part of the he it escapes 
up the chimney and is utterly lost, while 
the noxious gases arising fiorn the combus 
tion of the coal find their way to a greater 
or less extent into the room Close stov es, 
though more economical, have a chceilcss 
look to an English eye, besides the fact that 
they do not keep up the requisite circulation 
of air in the room There aie, however, 
several forms of improved grate for simply 
and effectively economi/ing fuel, and at the 
same time giving a maximum of heat and 
ventilation to the room 

Fuente (f\i on'tT), with affixes, the name 
of numerous smaU towns in Spam The 
most important is Fufnif T)Fi Maksik, a 
town, province of Badajor, near the right 
bank oi the Guadajira, 32 miles h h f of 
Badajoz Pop (>080 

Fuentes d’Ono'ro, a village of Spain, pro* 
Vince of Salamanca, about 1 b miles w h w 
of Ciudad Kodiigo, the scene of two engage 
meiits fought between Wellington and Mas 
sdna on 3d and 5th May, 1811, the icsult 
of which was that the I^Vench weie forcetl 
across the Portuguese frontier, and an end 
was put to the I rench invasion of Portugal 

Fuero (fq a'rO), a Sj)aniBh word signify 
ing jurisdiction, law, privilege, and applied 
historically to the written charters of par 
ticular districts, towns, &c In 1 833 a civil 
war broke out in the Basque provinces, m 
assertion of the fuel os of that district, which 
lasted ten years, and was only parihed by 
the formal recognition of the Bascpie privi- 
leges in 1844 by the queen and oortes of 
Spam The Basque fueroa, however, were 
finally abrogated in 1875 as a result of the 
Carlist rising 

Fuertoventu'ra, on© of the Canary 
Islands, separated from liancerota by the 
Strait of Bacayna Cabras on the east 
coast has a good harbour Area, 758 sq m. 
Pop about 11,()00 

Fugger Family, a distmguished German 
famdy, early admitted among the hereditary 
nobihty, and now represented by two mam 
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lines of princes and several minor noble 
branches The founder of this family was 
Johann Fcgger, a master weaver who set 
tied in Augsburg m 1368 and acquired much 
property His descendants became leading 
bankers, merchants, and mine owners, were 
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liberal and public spinted men, patrons of 
art, and several of them became distm 
guished soldiers and statesmen Among 
the most eminent of the family was Jakoh 
Fugger (1459-1525), who carried on great 
commercial operations, advanced money to 
the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V , 
and by the foimer was raised to the rank 
of nobleman, being also imperial councillor 
under both Cliarles V raised Jakob s two 
nephews, Raimund and Anton lugger, to 
the dignity of counts He also invested 
them with the estates of Kirchberg and 
Weissenhorn, which had been mortgaged to 
them, granted them a seat at the imperial 
diet, and letteis giving them princely privi 
leges Latterly the highest places of the 
empire were held by the Fuggers, and 
princely families thought themselves hon- 
oured by their alliance 

Fugue (fhg), a musical term derived from 
the Latin word fuga (a flight), and signify 
ing a polyphonic composition constructed on 
one or more short subjects or themes, which 
are harmonised according to the laws of 
counterpoint, and introduced from time to 
time with various contrapuntal devices, the 
interest in these frequently heard themes 
being sustained by diminishing the inten al 
of time at which they follow each other, 
and monotony being aioided by the occa 


sional use of episodes, or passages open to 
free treatment 

Fuhuen See Funen 
Fuji-Yama or Fubi Yam a, a dormant 
volcano of a symmetrical cone hke shape, 
in the island of Hondo, Japan, the sacred 
mountam of the Japanese It has been 
quiescent since 1 707 , is 1 2, 400 feet in height, 
and 18 visible in clear weather for a distance 
of nearly a hundred miles 
Fula, Fulbe See FcUataJi 
Fulcrum, in mechanics, the support rr 
fixed point about which a lever turns See 
Lever 

Fulda, a Prussian town, province of Hes 
sen Nassau, on a nver of the same name, 
54 miles s s t Cassel It is irregularly 
built, contains a cathedral, a handsome 
modern edifice, a castle, once occupied by 
the prince bishops , a libraiy of 50,000 
volumes, and has manufactures of cotton, 
woollen, and linen goods, &c The town 
derives its ongin fiom a once celebrated 
abbey founded by St Boniface (Winfned), 
the apostle of Geimany, in 744 Pop 
16,900 

Ful'gora, the generic name of the Ian 
tern flies (which see) 

Ful'gurite, any rocky substance which 
has been fused or vitrihed by lightning 
More strictly, a \ itrihed tube of sand formed 
by the intense heat of lightning penetrating 
the sand, and fusing a portion of the mate 
iials through which it passes 

Fulham (fill' am), one of the London 
rnun and pari boroughs, bounded by the 
Thames, and the boioughs of Chelsea, Ken 
sington, and Hammersmith It contains 
the palace of the Bishop of London, and 
returns one member to parliament Pop 
of mun bf)r (1901), 137,289 
Fu'lica» See Foot 
Fulig'ula See Pocfiard 
Fuller (fqVer), Andufw, English Baptist 
miuistei and theological and controversial 
writer, born 1754, died 1815 In 1782 he 
accepted the pastoral charge of a Baptist 
church at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, 
in which ofhee he continued till his death 
His theology was a moderate Calvinism, 
and he devoted much of his energy to the 
subject of foreign missions His works 
have been frequently reprinted 
Fuller, Margaret See {Marga- 

ret Fuller) 

Fuller, Thomas, an eminent historian and 
divine of the Church of England, born m 
1608 at Aldwinkle, in Northamptonshire, 
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died 1661 He was sent to Queen’s College, 
Cambndge, where he graduated BA m 
1625, M A m 1628 He afterwards re 
moved to Sidney Sussex College in the same 
university, and being chosen minister of 
St Beliefs parish, Cambridge, he became 
very popular as a pulpit orator In 1631 
he obtained a fellowship at Sidney Sussex, 
and was collated to a prebend in the cathe 
dral of Salisbury He was next chosen 
rector of Broad Windsor, Dorset, and lec 
turei at the Savoy, London In 1643 he 
went to Oxford and jomed the king, left in 
a few months for the army, m which he 
became chaplain to Sir Ralph Hopton, and 
employed his leisure in mikmg collections 
relative to English history and antiquities 
At the close of the war he took refuge in 
Exeter, and was appointed chaplain to the 
infant Princess Henrietta Mana Shortly 
before the restoration he was reinstated m 
his prebendal stall, and soon after that event 
was made one of the king’s chaplains Sev 
eral of his writings are English classics, re 
markable for quamtnesa of style, wit, saga- 
city, and learning Among the more im 
portant are History of the Holy War, 
The Holy and Profane State, Pisgah Sight 
of Palestine, Church History of Britain, 
and the Worthies of England, a pioduction 
valuable alike for the solid information it 
affords relative to the provincial history of 
the country, and for the profusion of biogra 
phical anecdote and acute observation on 
men and manners 

Fuller’s Earth, a variety of clay or marl, 
compact but friable, unctuous to the touch, 
and of various colours, usually with a shade 
of green It is useful m scouring and 
cleansing cloth, as it imbibes the grease and 
oil used m preparing wool It consists of 
silica 50 per cent, alumina 20, water 24, 
and small quantities of magnesia, lime, and 
peroxide of iron There are very extensive 
beds of this earth in several counties in 
England 

Fullmg>mill, a mill for fulling cloth by 
means of pestles or stampers, which beat 
and press it to a close or compact state, and 
cleanse it The principal parts of a fulling 
mill are the wheel, with its trundle, which 
gives motion to the tree or spindle, whose 
teeth communicate that motion to the pes 
ties or stampers, which fall into troughs, 
wherein the cloth is put, with fuller’s earth, 
to be scoured and thickened by this prixiess 
of beating 

iFulmar, a natatorial or swimming oceanic 
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biid {Fulmarus glaciiiln) of the family 
Procellanidae or petrels, about tin si/e of rt 
laige duck It inhabits the noitbein seoo 
m prodigious numbeis, biecdmg m Iceland, 
Greenland, Spitisbergen the Shetland and 
Orkney Islands, the Hebinles, <fe( Tt feeda 
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on fish, the blubber of whales, and any fat, 
putiid, floating substance that comes m its 
way It makes its nest on sea c liffs, in which 
it lays only one egg The natives of St Kilda 
value the eggs above those of any othei bird 
The fulmar is also valued for its feathers and 
down, and for the oil found m its stomach, 
which 18 one of the principal products of St 
Kilda When caught or assailed it lightens 
itself by disgorging the oil fiom its stomach 
3’here is another and largci species found m 
the Pacific Ocean 

Fulmination, a term used in chemistiy 
to denote the sudden decomposition of a 
body by heat or percussion, accompanied by 
a flash of light and a loud report ulmi 
natmg compounds, or fulminates, are explo 
sive compounds of fulminic acid with van 
ous bases, such as gold, mercury, platinum, 
and silver The old fulminating powder is 
a mixture of sulphur, nitie, and potash I nl 
mmate of mercury foinis the priming of 
percussion caps 

Fulmmic Acid, a peeuhai acid known 
only m combination with certain basts, and 
first discovered along with mercui y and sil 
ver, with which it forms powerfully deto 
natmg compounds 

Fulton, Kohert, an American enguieei, 
the mtrociucer of steam navigation on Arne 
ncan waters, was born in Pennsylvania m 
1765, died 1815 He adopted the profession 
of portrait and landscape painter, and m his 
twenty second year proceeded to England 
for the purpose of studying art undei West 
There he became acquainted with the Duke 
of Bridgewater, Earl Stanhope, and James 
Watt, and was led to devote himself to me- 
chanical engineenng In 1794 he took a 
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patent for a double inolmed plane, which 
was intended to supersede locks on canals, 
and he also patented a mill for sawing 
marble, machineH foi spinning dax and mak 
ing ropes, a dredging machine, Sco In 1797 
he went to Pans, where he produced the 
first panorama that was exhibited there He 
also, after some trials, was successful in m- 
troducing a boat j)ropelled by steam upon 
the Seme Dunng a visit to Scotland he 
had seen and obtained drawings of the OJiar- 
lotfr lJunda<<, a steam vessel which had plied 
with success on the Forth and (Jlyde Canal 
His chief occupation m Pans, however, was 
the invention of torpedoes for naval warfare 
He returned to America in 1806, and built 
a steam boat of considerable dimensions, 
which began to navigate the Hudson River 
m 1807 Its progrtsB through the water 
was at the rate of 5 miles an hour In 1814 
he constructed the first war steamship, and 
was engaged upon an improvement of his 
submarine torpedo when he died 

Fu'mage (I^at fumuSy smoke), a tax on 
every house with a chimney, mentioned in 
Domesday Book, and commonly called 
smoke farthings It is supposed to have 
been the origin of the hearth money imposed 
by ('harles II , and repealed by 1 William 
and Mary, cap x 

Fuma'na See Fumitory 

Fumana'cesB, a small nit order of exo 
genous plants, closely allied to Papaveraceai 
ITie species are slender stemmed, herbaceous 
plants, generally erect, though some climb 
by means of their twisting leaf stalks 
Many species are objects of cultivation by 
the gardener for the sake of their showy 
flowers All are astringent and acrid plants, 
and are reputed diaphoretics and aperients. 
They inhabit the temperate and warm re 
gions of the northern hemisphere and South 
Africa 

Fumigation, the application of fumes, 
gas, or vapour for the purpose of disinfect- 
ing houses, clothes, and the like The fumes 
of heated vinegar, burnmg sulphur, or the 
like, formerly employed, are of but little 
value For really active processes see Du 
tnfeotants 

Fu'mitory, the common name of Furmria^ 
a genus of plants, nat order Fumariaoese 
Several species are known, natives of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and two or three are found 
in Great Bnt^n growing in dry fields and 
roadsides, and also frequent in highly cul 
tivated gardens They are slender annual 
herbs with much divided leaves and pur- 


plish flowers m racemes at the top of the 
stem or opposite the leaves. P 
the best known species, was at one time 
much used m medicine for scorbutic affec 
tions, &c , but its use is now discontinued. 

Funana, a genus of mosses, one of which, 
F hygrometrictty is common m Britain, espe 
cially on spots where a wood fire has been, 
and grows in all parts of the world 

Funchal (fun shM'), the capital of the 
Island of Madeira, situated on a bay on the 
south coast It stretches for nearly a mile 
along the shore, and presents a thoroughly 
European appearance It is a coaling station 
for steamers, and is much resorted to by m 
valids afflicted with pulmonary complaints 
Fop 19,762 

Function, in math a quantity so con 
nected with another that no change can be 
made in the latter without produemg a cor 
responding change in the former, m which 
case the dependent quantity is said to be 
a function of the other, thus, the circum- 
ference of a circle is a function of the dia 
meter , the area of a triangle is a function 
of any two of the sides and the angle they 
contain In order to indicaU in a generM 
way that one quantity </ is a function of 
another z the notation y — /(r), or something 
similar, is adopted , thus, if u be the area of 
a tnangle, x and y two of the sides, and 0 
the contained angle, we should write m = 0 
(•«, V, 

Function, the specific ofcce or action 
which any organ or system of organs is 
fitted to perform in the animal or vegetable 
economy — Vital functions, functions im- 
mediately necessary to life, as those of the 
brain, heart, lungs, &o — Natu7al or %>egcta 
iive functionSy functions less instantly ne- 
cessary to life, as digestion, absorption, 
assimilation, expulsion, &ic — Ammal fitno- 
tionHy those which relate to the external 
world, as the senses, voluntary motions, &o 

Fundamental Note, m music, the lowest 
or gravest note that a string or pipe can 
sound — Fundamental tones are the tones 
from which harmomos are generated 

Fundi, Fun dunoi, a kind of gram allied 
to millet (the Paspalum €xdf)y much oulti 
vated in the west of Africa. It is light and 
nutritious, and has been recommended for 
cultivation in Biitain as food for mvahds 
Funds, Public, and Funded Debt, 
money lent to government constituting a na- 
tional debt These debts are distmgmahad 
as unfunded or floating when they are con- 
tracted to be paid off at a specified date, 
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funded, when the intereat only is paid, and 
the debt itself need never be paid at all 
Funding a debt then means simply render 
ing it irredeemable, or redeemable only at 
the option of the borrower Thus there are 
at present two kmds of funded debt in Great 
Britain — termmable annuities, m which the 
payment of interest for a given term of 
years, or for the life of the annuitant, extin 
gmshes the debt, and permanent funds, upon 
which interest is due till the redemption of 
the debt, but m which no period is fixed for 
redemption To this class belongs the great 
bulk of the national debt A Smking fund 
is a fund or stock set apart, generally at 
certain intervals, for the reduction of a debt 
of a gov ernment or corporation 

Fimdy, Ba\ of, a large inlet of the At 
lantic, on the east coast of North America, 
separating Nova Scotia from New Bruns 
wick At its inner extremity it div ides into 
Chignecto Bay, and Minas Channel and 
Basin, with smaller continuations It is 
noted for its impetuous tides, which ciuse 
a rise and fall of from 12 to 70 feet, and the 
navigation is dangerous At its entrance 
are Grand Manaii and other islands A ship 
railway is being constiucted to connect 
Chignccto Bay with Northumberland Stiait 

Fu'nen ( Danish, Fi/en), the laigest of the 
Danish islands except Seeland, fiom which 
it is separated by the Great Belt, and from 
Jutland by the Little Belt, circuit, about 
185 miles, area, 1132 square miles The 
interior, towards the west, is covered by a 
range of low hills, but, with this exception, 
it IS composed of Urge and fertile plains, 
undei good cultivation 'Jlic largest stream 
18 the Odense, which has a course of about 
36 miles The chief towns are Odense, 
Svendborg, and Nyborg The population is 
279,501 

Funeral Rites, the ntes and ceremonies 
connected with the disposing of the dead 
Among the ancient Egyptians the friends 
of the deceased put on mourning habits, 
and abstained from gaiety and entertain 
ments for from forty to seventy days, dur 
mg which time the body was embalmed 
Among the ancient J ews great regard was 
paid to a due performance of the ntes of 
sepulture, and among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans to be depnved of the proper 
ntes was considered the greatest misfortune 
that could happen The decorous interring 
of the dead with rehgious ceremonies in 
dicative of hopes of a lesuriection is char 
actenstic of all Chnstian nations With 
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Roman Catholics the body is the object of 
solemn ceremonial from the moment of 
death until mterment The Ohumh of Eng 
land funeral service is too well known 
to require any notice Among othei Bio 
testant bodies there is usually no formal 
service, but prayer is offered up or an ordi 
nary religious service held befoie the inter- 
ment in the house of the deceased or his 
relatives, or, m the case of a public funeral, 
m some public place The practii e of de 
hvctiiig funeral orations at the interment 
of the dead by laymen is common in Fiance, 
and not unfrcciuent in America The vvakc, 
or watching, is celebrated m some puts of 
the United Kingdom, partu nlarly in its re 
niotcr districts In Ireland the wake of the 
lower classes is usually a scene of tumult 
and drunkenness Foi many cuiions cus 
toms at funerals see Brand s Popiilai An 
ti(|uitie8 and Stiiitt s Manm rs and ( histoms, 
see also But ta/ 

Funfkirchen ( f imf 'kir/< c n , ‘I i ve 
Uhurches’), a town of the Aiistnan Em 
pile, in Hungary, on the b1oi)c of a hill, 105 
miles BMW Budaj)est Jt is the ste of a 
bishoj), and the cathedial, a handsome 
Gothic stiuctiiie, is one of the oldest cede 
siastioal cdific es in Hungary I linfkiichen 
once had i flour ishing university, attended 
by 2000 students Its industries comjkrise 
fine pottery, woollens, leather, li<iucurs, &c 
In the ncighbouihood brown coal and black 
marble au worked I’op 43,082 

Fungi (fmi'j i), a laige natural orclcT of cryp 
togamous or flowcrless plants, compi chciiding 
not only the vaiious races of mushioorns, 
toad stools, and similar f>lants, but a Uige 
number of microscopic plants growing upon 
other plants, and substances whic h are 
known as moulds, mildew, smut, rust, brand, 
diy rot, &c Fungi agree with alga ancl 
Uch ens in then cellulai structure, which is, 
with very few excejitions, void of anything 
resembling vascular tissue, but differ flora 
them in deriving their nutriment from the 
body on which they grow, not from the 
medium by which they are surrounded 
They are among the lowest forms of vege 
table life, and, from the readiness with which 
they sprmg up m certain conditions, their 
germs are supposed to be floating in the at 
mosphere m incalculable numbers 8ome 
diseases are produced by fungi Fungi differ 
from other plants m being nitrogenous m 
composition, and in inhaling oxygen and 
giving out caibonic acid gas Berkeley di 
vides fungi into two great sections, the first 
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having the spores naked, and compnsing 
agancs, boleti, puff-balls, rust, smut, and 
mildew, the secjond comprising the morels, 
truffles, certain moulds, &c , in which the 
spores are in sacs Tliese are again 

subdivided into six pnncipal orders, all 
foimed on the mode in which the spores 
aie borne, namely — 1 J com 

pnsing a vast nundier of the black pustu 
lar giowths abundant on dead wood, bark, 
twigs, leaves, &c Among these arc the mil 
dews {Lf t/stpht), the black mildews {Capno 
({(um), and the whole great tribe of Sphivi ia> 
Ihe truffles [Tu^kv), morels {MorcheUn), and 
Ihlvtllce also belong to this div ision 2 Phif 
•iomycetes^ a small group comprising the true 
moulds 8 Ilt/phrmt/cdcsj including the 
great host of minute moulds which covei 
almost every substance exposed to damp- 
ness To it also belong the mould of the 
)K)tato rot {liotryti'i and many 

which induce decay in fruit {Oidium)^ the 
bread and cheese moulds {PeniaUmm^ As 
p(rt/tlfu‘t), and the yeast and vinegar plants, 
which aie submerged mycelia of Pcnicd 
hum A (JornomycctcH^ comprehending the 
whole family of rusts, smuts, and bunt \Puc- 
cima, Vrodo, Ihtdayo, TiUctin^ uPjCidtumf 
&c ) 5 Ga '\tcrom yc( t( h, including the whole 

tribe of puff balls, as well as the subter 
ranean fungi which look like truffles, but 
are dusty and smutty within (> IIipiHno 
m (/€€((<<, typical and well known examples 
of which arc found in the mushrooms and 
sap balls Fungi occur in every part of the 
earth where the cold is not too intense to 
destroy the spawn, though they abound 
most in moist temperate regions where the 
summer is warm Several species afford ex 
cellcnt and abundant food, others are valu- 
able in medicine, while many are among 
the greatest pests of the cultivator 

Funnel, the shaft or hollow channel of a 
chimney through which smoke ascends, es 
peoially in steam diip% a cylindrical iron 
chimney for the boiler furn ices rising above 
the deck 

Fur and Fur Trade F ur is the fine soft 
hairy co\ ering of certain animals, especially 
the winter covering of animals belonging to 
northern latitudes The term fur is some 
times distinctively applied to such coverings 
when prepared for being made into articles 
of dress, &c , while the name of peltry is 
given to them in an unprepared state or 
when merely dried The animals chiefly 
sought after for the sake of their furs are 
the beaver, raccoon, musk rat, sqiuirel, hare, 


rabbit, the chinchilla, bear (black, gray, and 
brown), otter, sea otter, seal, wolf, wolverine 
or glutton, marten, eimine, lynx, coypou 
(nutna), polecat (fitch), oiiossnm, fox, Ac 
(See under proper headings ) All the pre 
paration that skins requiie before being sent 
to the market is to make them perfectly 
dry, 80 as to prevent them from putrefying 
This IS done by exposing them to the heat 
of the sun or a fire 1 he small skins are 
sometimes previously steeped m a solution 
of alum \\hen stored in large quantities 
they must be carefully presei ved from damp 
ness, as w ell as from moths 'J he fur di esser, 
on receiving the skins, hrst subjects thorn 
to a softening process He next cleans them 
from loose pieces of the integuincnt by scrap 
ing them with an iron blade Finally, the 
fur is cleaned and combed, after winch it is 
handed over to the cutter, who cuts the fuis 
out into the various shapes required to make 
different articles 

In Europe the fur trade is fed chielly 
by Russia, which yields great (piantities 
of furs, especially in the Asiatic portion 
of her dominions Austin, Turkey, Scan 
dinavia, Ac , also yield \ certain (piantity 
The fur trade of Amenta has long been 
highly impoi taut, and seven! gust trading 
companies have engaged in it, of vvlinh 
the Dutch Last India Company was first 
The French early took up the fm trade in 
Canada, and their ehain of forts and trad 
ing posts at one tune extended fiom Hud 
son s Bay to New Orleans ((Juebec and 
Monti eal were at first trading iiosts In 
1670 Charles II granted to Friuce Rupert 
and others a charter empowering them to 
trade exclusively with the aboiigines of the 
Hudson 8 Bay region A company, then 
and after called the Ihuhon s Pay ( 'ornpatiy, 
was formed, which for a period of iieaily 
two centuries possessed a monopoly of the 
fur trade in the vast tract of country known 
as the Hudson’s Bay Territory In the 
winter of 1788-84 another company was 
formed at Montreal, called the Ao/M if(st 
Fur Company, which disputed the light of 
the Hudsons Bay (’ompany, and -ictively 
opposed it After a long and bitter rivalry 
the two companies united in 1821, retaining 
the name of Hudson’s Bay Company The 
monopoly which had hitherto been enjoyed 
by the original company about Hudson’s 
Bay was now much extended, but in 1868 
an act of parliament w'as passed to make 
provision for the surrender, upon certain 
terms, of all the territories belonging to the 
^4 
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company, and for their incorporation with 
the Dominion of Canada In 1869 the 
surrender was carried out, Canada paying 
£300,000 to the company by way of compen 
sation The company still possesses about 
1 50 bouses, forts, and posts m the whole re 
giou formerly belonging to it, and its opera 
tions, indeed, extend beyond Bntish America 
into the United States and to the Sandwich 
Isles and Alaska It employs directly some 
vvheie alxnit 3000 agents, traders, voyageurs, 
and servants, besides Indian hunters Some 
of its posts are situated very far north, al 
most approaching the Arctic Ocean The 
trade in furs conducted by citizens of the 
United States has been extensive, but in a 
greater degree the result of individual enter 
prise than of the management of gigantic 
corporations The Alaska Fur Company 
bolds two of the Aleutian Islands in lease 
from the U S government with the sole 
right of killing yearly not more than 100,000 
fur seals The two great centres in Europe 
to which furs are brought are London and 
Leipzig 

Furca, Furcahorn, an Alpine mountain 
m Switzerland, canton Valais, immediately 
west of St Gothard, height, 9935 feet, 
containing the glai ler in which the Rhone 
has its source The summit of the luica 
Pass, over which there is a good road, is 
7992 feet high 

Funes, Eumenidks, Erinnies (among 
the Romans, Fur ice and deities in 

the Greek mythology, who were the aven 
gers of murder, perjury, and filial ingrati 
tude Later mythologists reckon three of 
them, and call them Alecto, Majara^ and 
Tisiphone wdEschylus, in his celebrated 
tragedy of the Eumenides, introduced fifty 
furies, and with them Fear and Horror, 
upon the stage '^I'bey were regarded with 
great dread, and the Athenians hardly dared 
to speak their names, but called them the 
venerable goddesses It was by a similar 
euphemism the name Eumenides, signifying 
the soothed or well pleased goddesses, was 
introduced Ennnyes, the more ancient 
name, signifies the hunters or persecutors of 
the cnminal, or the angry goddesses 

Furlong (that is, ‘furrow length'), a mea- 
sure of length, 40 rods, poles, or perches, 
equal to 220 yards, the eighth part of a mile 

Furlough (ferlo), a military term signify 
ing leave of absence given by the command- 
ing officer to an officer or soldier under his 
command 

Furnace, a place where a vehement fire 
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and heat may be mavle and maintained, as 
for melting ores or metals, heating the 
boiler of a steam engine, warming a house, 
baking pottery or bread, and other such 
purposes lurnaces are constructed m a 
great variety of ways, according to the 
different purposes to which they are ap 
plied In constructing furnaces the follow 
mg objects are kept in view — (1) To obtain 
the greatest quantity of heat Lorn a given 
quantity of fuel (2) To prevent the dissipa- 
tion of the heat after it is produced (3) To 
concentrate the heat and direct it as much 
as possible to the substances to be acted 
upon (4) To be able to legulate at pleasure 
the necessary degree of heat and have it 
wholly under the operatoi s management 
An air furnace is one lu which the flames 
are urged only by the natuial draught, a 
blast /u7 7inee, one in which the heat is m 
tensihed by the injection of a strong current 
of air by artificial means, a ri vn Ixratori/ 
fH7vacfy one in which the flames in jrassing 
to the chimne y are thrown down by a low 
arched roof upon the objects which it is in 
tended to expose to their action 

Fumeaux Islands (hr ml), a group be 
longing to Tasmania, at the east end of Bass 
Strait, including blinders Island with an 
area of 51 3,000 ac res , ( 'ape B irron Isl uid, 
110,000 acres, and (larke Island, 20,00() 
acres On the west the islands ha\ c steep 
locky shores, but on the east slope gradually 
down to a low sandy beac h, with numc rous 
swamps and lagoons 3’he inhabitants, who 
number about 620, many of them ‘half 
castes,’ procure a living by seal fishing and 
preserving mutton birds, a species of petrel 
The islands are named after the olheor who 
was second in command in C'aptam ('ook’s 
second voyage 

Fur'neBB, a district N W Lamasliire, 
forming part of what is called the Lvke 
District Furness Abbey is a noble rum 
situated one mile H of Dalton in burncss, 
comprising the church walls, chapter liouse, 
refectory, and guest hall, the whole giving 
evidence of the former magmhcence of the 
structure It was founded in 1127 by 
Stephen, aftei wards king of England 

Fur'mvall, Fhedhihic born at 

Egbam, m Surrey, 1825 , educated at Uni 
versity College, Ixmdon, and Tnnity Hall, 
Cambndge He has devoted his life chiefly 
to the study of early and middle English 
literature , and he has been mainly instru 
mental in establishing the Early English 
Text Society, the Chaucer Society, the New 
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^hakspeara Society, the Browning Society, 
th6 Wickliffe Society, and the Shelley So 
ciety He i« al«o hon eecretary of the Phi 
lolopoal Society He has edited numerous 
works, chiefly through the medium of some 
of these societies, notably the Six Text edi- 
tion of Chaucer’s Canteibury Tales 

Fumiokabad See Farukhahad 

Fur-seal, a name given to several of the 
Otanid'C or * eared ’ seals which have a dense 
cx)venng of hue under fur The best known 
and most valuable is the fur seal or sea 
bear {Oadof hmu^ urunu^) of some of the 
islands connected with Alaska, especially 
St I^aul’s and St George’s, where it breeds 
See jSW, also Fur and Fur trudi 

Ftot (Curst), JuilUB, onentahst, Ijorn of 
J ewish patents at Zerkowo, l^riissiaii Poland, 
1805 , died at l^tip/ig 1873 He devoted him 
self to philological acienc e, and early showed 
a man ellously extensive acquaintance with 
Kabbinical literature He obtained an ap 
pomtinent os lectun r in the University of 
Leipzig in 1889, and m 1863 was promoted 
to the rank of professor He is the author 
of numerous works dl connected with oricn 
tal philology, chief among which are his 
Concordantm‘ Libioruin Satrorum Vcteris 
Testament! Hebraica* et Clialdaica , and his 
Hebrew and Chaldee^ Lexicon hiorn 1840 
to 1851 he edited l)er Orient, a journal de- 
voted to tJowish language, literature, history, 
and antuputies 

Fiirstenwalde (funst eii v d do), a town in 
Prussia, 30 miles kse of Berlin, on the 
right bank of the Spiee It has a briek 
thureh of the 14th eentur^, and mtiiufac 
tures of woollen and linen doth, hosiery, 
and leathei Pop 10, Obi 

Furth (fOit), a town in lUvaiia, G miles 
w N w of Nuinberg, at the confluence of 
the Pegiiit/ with the Kednitz It has iiu 
poi taut and varied manufaetui es, including 
mirrora, picture frames, jewdiy, gold leaf, 
lead pt ueils, spectacles, machinery, &;c A 
battle was fought lu its neighbourhood in 
1032 Pop 54,820. 

Furze, whin, gorse, the common name of 
the species of the genus Ulex, nat order 
Leguminosai Twelve species have been 
described, two of which are natives of 
Britain The common furze {U europerut) 
IS a low shrubby plant, very hardy, and very 
abundant in barren, heathy, sandy, and 
gravelly soils throughout the west of Europe 
I’he stem Is generally 2 or 3 feet high, much 
blanched and most of the leaven converted 
into spmes The flowers are solitary and yel- 


low It often covers exclusively large tracid 
of country, and makes a splendid appearance 
when m flower It is used as fuel, and some 
times the tops of the branches are used 
(especially the young tops) as fodder for 
horses and cattle, after having been beaten 
or bruised to soften the pnckles The 
dwarf furze {U nanuh) is found in many 
parts of the British Isles 

Fu-San, a town and treaty port of Corea, 
situated on a bay of the same name, on the 
south east coast 

Fusa'ro, IjAKE of, a small Italian lake on 
the Peninsula of Baiaj, 11 miles \v of Naples 
It 18 supposed to have been the harbour of 
ancient tJurna, and is still celebrated for its 
oysters 

Fuse, a tube filled with combustible 
matter, used in blasting, or in discharging 
hollow projectiles, &c There aie many 
varieties in use, such as the fuse used in 
mining and quarrying, which usually con 
Bists of a tube filled with a slow burning 
composition, which gradually burns down to 
the charge , the (ouhihsioh and jurcu^^ton 
fuses for hollow jirojeetiles, which explode 
the chaigc when an object is struck, the 
flntiu juu, which is ignited by the pas 
sage of ail electric spark tbioiigh it , and 
him or incf hnniecd f /nc <?, used in some forms 
of torpedo, and with such explosives as 
dynamite and gun cotton 

Fusee', the com oi conical part of a watch 
or clock, round which is wound the chain or 
cord It 18 a meehameal contrivance for 
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ecpiali/ing the power of the mainspring , for 
as the action of a spring vanes with its 
degree of tension, the powei denved from 
the force of a spiiiig ie<iunts to be mc^dihed 
aecoidmg to circumstances before it can 
become a proper substitute for a uniform 
pow'er In order, therefore, to correct this 
irregular action of the mamspnug, the 
fusee on which the chain or catgut acts is 
made somewhat conical, so that its radius 
at every pomt may be adapted to the 
strength of the spring 

Fuseli (fQ'se lib John Henry (onginal 
name FUssh or Futsdi, fus'lS), a painter, 
bom in 1741 or 1742 at Zunch, died at 
Lpndon, and was buned m St Paul’s Ca- 
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thedial, 1825 He wa« eduo»ted for the 
church, but a political pamphlet written by 
him and Lavatar led to hiB takmg refuge 
m England m 1765, bent on a literary 
career On the advice of Sir i oehua Bey 
nolda he devoted himself to art, went to Italy 
and studied there for nearly mne years 
He was elected ABA m 1788, RA in 
1 7 ‘K), lecturer on painting m 1 7 99, and keeper 
of the Royal Academy in 1804 Among his 
notable pictures are his contributions to 
Boy dell’s Shakspeare Gallery, and forty 
seven pictures from Milton He had con 
sidcrable literary gifts, and his lectures on 
painting are still esteemed 

Fusel>Oil, a heavy oily inflammable fluid 
with a high boiling point, disagi ecable cut 
ting odour, and pungent taste, which is 
sepirated m the rectification of ordinary 
spirit distilled from giain, malt, potatoes, 
molasses, beet loot, &c The composition of 
this fluid depends on the materials used in 
the manufacture of the spirit, but it may 
be said to consist to a large extent of ethyl k 
and amylic alcohol {C Fusel oil acts 

very deletenoubly on the animal system, 
and this is the reason why inferior spints 
are so injurious in their effects 

Fusibility See Fuvn<i jmnt^ Fu'noii 
Fusible Metal, an alloy, usually of lead, 
tin, and bismuth, compounded m such de 
finite proportions as to melt at a given 
low temperature In stt am engines, a plug 
of fuHi])le metal is placed in the skin of the 
boiler, so as to melt and allow the steam to 
escape when a dangerous heat is reached 
Fusible Porcelain, a silicate of alumina 
and soda obtained fiom crycdite and sand, 
fused and work* d as gloss 

Fusiliers, formerly soldiers ormeel with a 
fusil oi light flint lock musket closely re 
semhling a carabine 'J’he name is given to 
nine or ten regiments in the British army, 
which differ from other regiments of the 
line chiefly in the busby worn by oftieeis 
and non commissioned offacers 

Fusing-pomt, the degree of temperature 
at which a substance melts or liquefies 
This pcjmt is very different for different 
metals Thus potassium fuses at 136^" Fahr , 
bismuth at 604®, lead at 019®, zme at 680®, 
silver 1832®, gold 2282"" Malleable iron 
recjuires the highest heat of a smith s forge 
(2912 ) , while cenum, platinum, and some 
other metals are infusible m the heat of a 
smith 8 forge, but are fusible before the oxy- 
hydrogen blow pipe 

Fusion, the conversion of a solid body 
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mto the liquid state by direct heat, as dis 
tinguished from solution, in which the efieet 
is produced by means of a lic[aid It is diffl 
cult, howevt r, to draw a line between the 
two, for the maan difference is in the tern 
perature, and when a flux is employed all 
distinction disappears The term is specially 
applied to the action of heat on the metals, 
but it IS extended to any solid matter , thus 
the passage of ice into water at 32® F is 
true fusion There are bodies like carbon, 
lime, magnesia, zirconia, and othei metallic 
oxides, which are piactieally, if not abso 
lutely, infusible bee Fusing point 
Fusi-Tama See Fuji Yama 
Fust, Johann, a goldsmith of Main?, 
associated with Gutenbeig and Scheffer in 
connection with the origin of printing He 
probably died of the plague in 1466 See 
Printing 

Fustian, a cotton oi mixed Imen and 
cotton fabric with a pile like that of velvet 
but shorter It includes corduroy, mole 
skin, velveteen, &e 

Fustic, the wood of the Maclurn tinctoi la, 
a tree of the mulberry order growing in the 
West Indies It is a large and handsome 
tree, and the timber, though, like most other 
dye woods, bnttle, or at least easily splin 
tered, is bard and strong It is extensively 
used as an ingredient in the dyung of yel- 
low, and 18 largely imported for that pur- 
pose — Young Funtie is the wood of the 
lihu8 cotlnm or Venue sumach, a South 
European shrub with smooth leaves and a 
remarkable feathery iriflorescericf' It yields 
a fine orange colour, which, however, is not 
durable without a mordant 

Fubub, a genus of gasteiopodous molluscs 
nearly allied to Murrx, with a somewhat 
spindle shaped univalve shell '^I'he genus 
uimprises many species The red whelk of 
England, the ‘loanng buekie’ of the Scotch, 
18 the F antiquuB 

Futehpur See Fatehpnr 
Futhork (fu'thork), the name given to 
the earliest or runic alphabet m use among 
the Teutonic and Gothic nations of northern 
Europe, so called from its first six letters, 
f, u, th, o, r, k See Runes 

Futtipur Sikra See Fatehpur Sikra 
Futtygurh See Fategarh 
Fyne (fm), Look, an arm of the sea in 
Scotland, m the county of Argyle, running 
north wards from the Firth of Clyde for about 
40 miles Its depth vanes from 1 2 to 50 
fathoms It is particularly celebrated for 
its herrings 
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Pyrd (furd), in Anglo Saxon England 
the military array or land force of the whole 
nation, comprising all males able to bear 
arms The array of the fyrd of each shire 
was left to the ealdorman 

Fyt (fit), J OHN, a } )utch pamterand etcher, 
bom at Antwerp in 1611, died there 1661 
His subjects were chiefly game, hunting 
pieces, dogs, fruit, flowers, His pictures 


are common He published two senes of 
etchings of animals 

Fyssabad, or Eaizabad (fi za-bad'), a town, 
Bntish India, in what was formerly the king 
dom of Onde, on the Gogra, 78 miles e 
from 1 Aicknow It was the scene of one of 
the outbreaks in the Indian rebellion of 
1857 Pop , including cantonments, m 1901, 
75,085 
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0, the seventh letter in the I'niglish aljiha 
bet English 7 hartf is a guttural mute, 
the ‘voKid’ or soft or sonant sound corre 
sponding to the ‘hrtathed’ or bird or surd 
sound X (or c hard) This sound of 7 is 
what the Utter always has before a (except 
in y<to!)^ o, and when initial also l>efoic 
e and i in all words of I'mghsh origin, and 
when final The mft sound of 7, or that 
which it more commonly has before i, and 
7, as in 7m, 71 yifmnasticx, is a palatal 
sound the same as that of /, and did not 
occur in the oldest English or Anglo Saxon 

O, in rnusu, {a) the fifth note, and do 
mmant of the normal scale of G, called also 
xol , {b) the lowest note of the grave hexa 
chord , in the Guidonian system yatniria ut 
(c) a name of the treble clef, wlucli is seated 
on the G or second line of the treble staff, 
and which foimeily had the form of G 

Gabbro, the name given by the Italians 
to a rock consisting csstiitially of diallage 
and white epidotc or saussuntc Tt is used 
for ornamental jiui poses in building, foi 
table tojm, At 

Gabbromte, (J AiiiioNiri-, a imneial, iva 
riety of scapolitt , occui iing in masses, whose 
structure is more oi less foliated, or some 
times comp let Its colours arc giav, bluish 
or greenish gray, and sometimes rt d 

Oabelle', a name onginall v given in Fiance 
to eveiy kind of indirect tax, as on wine, 
cloth, &c , but at a later period sjieciallv 
applied to the tax upon salt, which after 
being frecjuently imposed as a temporary 
means of raising money, became under 
(diaries V a jicrmanent impost Under 
Henry IT nine {irovinces and three counties 
purchased jierpc tual exemption from the tax, 
but It was only finally suppressed in France 
by til© Constituent Assembly in 1790 
About that time, out of d8, 000, 000 hvres 
raised by farmers general from this tax, 
7,000,000 at most came into the treasury 


Gabes Same as ( *ahcx 
Gabilla (ga brl'ya), a finger or parcel of 
tobacco m Cuba Thiity six to 40 leaves 
make a f/abilJa^ 4 yabillfti 1 h(t»d, 80 hands 
1 bid< 

Ga'bion, a large wickerwork basket of 
cylindrical form, but without bottom In 
a siege, when fonning a trench, a row of 
gabions is placed on the outside nearest the 
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fortiess, and hlltd with caith is it is thrown 
fiom the tiench, so is to form a protection 
against the fire of the besieged Each 
gabion is ibout 20 inches m diameter and 
S 1 inches in height, but this height is usu 
ally incicoscd by placing a row of fascines 
on the top after the mtf uor has been filled 
up 

Gable, the triangular end of a house or 
other building, from the eaves to the top, 
and distinguished from a jiechment by this, 
among other things, that it has no cornices 

Gaboon', The, or M’fonco, an estuary on 
the west coast of Africa, opening from the 
Gulf of Guinea immediately north of the 
eijuator 18e veral 1 1 vers discharge themselves 
into it. The Gaboon territory forms part 
of the French (^ongo territory The chief 
tribes are the IVIjiongwa or Gabonese, and 
the Fans, who caiiy on an active trade with 
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Europeans in ivory, copal, elxinv, dvewoods, 
&c The vast swamps render the climate 
unhealthy, but inland nse some considtrable 
hills w'lth dense }unglo like \\ (mxIs, the abtxle 
of the gonlla. The chief station is I iibieville 
There are several English tiading po'vts 
along the estuary (G1 issT own, Olcim, &c ), 
ainl mission stations of several nations 
Gaboriau, a hrench novelist, born 

18U, died in l^ans 1873 After contiibut 
ing to the smaller Parisian journals short 
sketches published undci the titles Puses 
d Amour, Ees Comediennes Adorees, Ac , he 
achieved a consider ible siuiess by his novel 
PosHier No 113 (1860) He continued to 
work this vein iii a senes of clevti stones 
dealing with crime and its detection Le 
( nme dCrcival, li Affaire Lorougt, Its 
Esdives de I’aiis, La ^ ic Inftrnalc, Jai 
Cord( au (^ou, L Aigtnt des Aiitres, At 
Gab'nel (‘hero or man of (»od ), at cording 
to Biblical history, the angel who announced 
to /acharias the birth of John, and to Mary 
the birth of the Saviour In Jewish in>th 
ology he 18 one t>f the seven art hangels The 
rabbins say he is the angel of tit ith for the 
Isrvelites, an<l according tt) the Tdinud h< 
IS a pnnee of hrt, who pusidt s ovei thundei 
and the ripening of fruits lii Moh mimtdaii 
tht ology he IS one of the foui angels em 
plowed in writing tlie divine decrees, and the 
angel of revelation, m whith capacity he 
dntattd the Koiau to Mohammed 

Gad (‘atits)[) ), one of the tvvdve tiil)CHof 
Israel, which took its mint frim Gad the 
son of Jat ob and Zillah At fi c turn of the 
exodus the tube numbcied 4 5,() »U men of 
twtnty years tdd and upwaids and as bting 
a pastoial tribt tht y wtie assigned a ricli 
distiict m (flit ad l»ctwten Peuben and Ma 
mssth Sec Josh xiii it 28 
Gadames Sec Ohadauu'f 
Gad'ara, an ancient city of Syria, in the 
l)ct ipolis, about t) miles K F of the Sea of 
Galilee Jt pla^ytd an impoitant part m 
tin stiuggles against Antiochus, Akxarider 
J iimdeus, and Vespasian, and only fell into 
decay after the Mohammedan contpicst 
Gaddi, (1) Ga 1)1)0, a Floicntinc worker 
in mosaic and founder of the modem inosan 
art, born 1246, died 1312 — (2) Taddfo, an 
artist, son of j)receding, bom 1300, died 
1360 His works are among the best ex 
amjiles tif 14th century art, his decorations 
of the ( hurch of S inta Mana Novella at 
Florence being sjietially noteworthy —(3) 
Agnoi c), son of Taddeo, l>orn 1 P24, died 
1390 His st^le was compounded from his 
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father and Giotto, and he has bet'ii calletl 
the founder of the Venetian sthool 

Gade (ga'de), Nii i s Wilhfgm, om of the 
leading Scaiitlmaviaucomi)ohti*b hoi n in 1817 
at (’o|>enhagen, wheie, in 1841 hy hin ovtr 
ture entitled Echoes of Ossian, he gained 
the pnze of the Musical Gnion Ho was 
Bup[)ortetl during his studies ahioul hy a 
loyal stipend, and m 1811 was appointed 
to suetced Mtndclssohn in tlic dircttion of 
the Gewaudhaus conceits at Jaip/ig In 
ISIO he was appointed musu d <lutttor to 
the King of Denmark, and in 1S7(> lectivcd 
a life pt3n8K)n His woiks, which are Men 
delssohnian in character, include sent ii sym 
phonies, aev eral ov ertures, sonat is, cpimtets, 
At a Ivntal diama Gomala, a itligious 
cantata— The (Tusadt 18 , an opera the Ni 
heluiigen, Ac He dud m 1890 
Ga'des, tbo ancient name of Cadi/ 
Gadfly, a name commonly ajijilied to 
\ at ions insects, a Urge numhei of wdiich 
belong to the groat Liunaan genus (I strui, 
wliile otheis belong to the genus Tahdnns 
(h hoi n or ox gadfly (the //ii/iodnmo hoi n 
of some naturalists) 18 about 7 Iintsm length, 
thorax yellow, with t hhick band, abdomen 
white, terminal sigmcnts fulvous, wings 
dusk} T hiH spe ( les att leks the horse also, 
tin female dc positing he i eggs m the sUm of 
these animals m considerable nmnbciH In 
a short time the eggs are matured, and pto 
duce a fa7i(t or woim, which imincdutcly 
pieices the skin, raising large lumps or 
tumours hlled with ])uh, upon which the 
laiva feecls (? (ijui (the (hint roptiil us or 
(taslrui (<jin of some naturalists) deposits 
its fcggs upon Hucli parts of the skin of horses 
is are subject to he mue h licked hy the 
amm il, ainl thus they are cernveyed to the 
stomach, where the heat sjKeelily hatches 
the larva, te)e> well known uiulei the name 
e)f hoits <L o) ex (also called C< phulomifia 
oiin) deposits its eggs m the imstiils of 
sheep, where the laiva is hatched, and irrr 
ineehately ascends mte> the frontal sinuses, 
attaching itself very firmly te) the lining 
incmhruie hy means of two strong hooks 
situated at its mouth Other spec us infest 
the buffalo, camel, stag, Ac I'jven rhino 
ceroses and clejrhants are said not to be al 
together exempt from their attacks The 
characteristics of the genus Tahanun arc two 
enormous eves, usually of a greenish yellow 
udour rayed or spotted with purple, antcimce 
scarcely longer than tlie head, the last joint 
with five divisions T hese insects suck the 
blood of homed cattle, horses, and some 





times even of men The T hoi fnug^ or large 
gadfly, is common m Europe, more common 
in England than in Scotland It is about 
an inch m length, brown above, gray below 
Its larva lives on the ground, and its meta 
morphoses take place under the earth, but 
close to the surface 

Gadldss, a family of malacopterous fishes, 
which includes the cod, ling, haddock, &c 
Bee Cod 

Gad'olinite, a mine ral, a silicate of yttrium, 
with a considerable proportion of lime and 
magnesia, of the oxides of iron, oonum, Ian 
thanurn, glncinum, and sometimes of other 
bases It is usually found m dull, amor 
phous masses disseminated through granite, 
18 black, or very dark green, with a resinous 
lustre It was named after the mineralogist 
(fadolin, professor at Abo, 1822 

Gadwair, the common name of An<(H 
$ticpcr(ty a species of diuk not 8{> large as 
the mdlaid, with long pointed wings and a 
Mgorous and rapid flight North America 
as Kr down as South ( ^arolina is its fa\ ounte 
habitat, in Britain and Ii eland it is rare 
Gaedhelic (g'l'el ik) See Gad 
Gaekwar, or (Iaikwak (gik war') Stc 
Bnioda 

Gael (g'll), the name of a branch of the 
Celts inhabiting tlu Highlands of Scotland, 
licland,and tin IsleoflVIan Uadhclordatl 
is the only name by which those who speak 
the Gaelic languige aic knowm to the in 
sches By way of distinction the High 
landers of Scotland ( all themselves G icl 
Albinmch ((tads of Albiii) and the (^eltic 
population of Ireland call tlicmsehcs Gael 
Ermiiich (Gaels of Eiin) 

Oadic 18 the name now gcnciall^ re 
Btrictod to that diaUct of the (’eltic Ian 
guage which is spoken m the Highlands of 
Scotland, and hence distinguished from 
Manx and Irish, the othci two kindicd 
dialects, which scholars of the present day 
include under the name (or rather spelling) 
Gaedhelic The modern Gaelic ditfcrs to 
some extent from the Irish m pi*onuncia 
tion, in grammar, m idioms, ami m vocabu 
lary The literature of the Gaelic language 
18 somewhat scanty, and is much less an 
cient and important than the Irish The 
eailiest written specimens of Gaelic are 
scraps contained m the Book of Deer, a 
religious manual belonging to the early 
art of the 12th century To the 14th and 
'1th centuries a considerable number of 
pieces belong A collection of the older 
poetry, aflcnbed to Osaian and others, was 


made m the first half of the 16th century 
by Sir James Maegregor, dean of Lismor© 
— hence called ‘I'he Dean of Lismores 
Book ’ Kobert (^alder Mackay, or Robb 
Donn, and Duncan Ban MTntyre, of Glen 
orchy, arc the two most noteworthy poets 
among the Scottish Highlanders m modern 
times I'hey both belong to the IHtb cen 
tury This century also saw the publira 
turn of the Bible m Gadic, the lush Bildc 
having been previously well known in the 
Highlands The so called poems of Osman 
apjw ared about the sanu tunc, but in Eiig 
lish, and it was not till 1818 that the corre 
sponding Gaelic text appeared A senes of 
talcs and legends of the Highlands of Scot 
land have been collected and published by 
J i*' Oampbell Various English works have 
been tianslated into Gaelic, and several 
collections of (jiaelic jHietry were published 
in the l‘)th century, as well as Gaelic 
periodicals Gaelic poetry still continues 
to be writtc n not only m Scotland but even 
111 Amenta 

Gaeta(g i a'ta, ancicntlyOo/c^o), a strongly 
fortified seaport town of S Italy, province of 
Ten i di Lavoro, on the Gulf of Gacta, the 
scat of a bishop, 4'> milts north west of 
Naples It 18 a place of greit antujuity, 
was a favourite resort of the wealthy fami 
lies of Romo, and since the '^)th century has 
h id a prominent pi ice in the history of Italy, 
anti capeciall) in that of the Kingdom of 
Naples Bop lfi,880 

Gsstulia, be ancient name of an exten 
Bive region oi Africa, on the southern slope 
of Mount Atlas It corrcs[)onds to the 
modern Bikdulgt nd, the souther u part of 
Marocco, anti the northern part of the 
Sahara It w^as inhabited by warlike tubes, 
who are supposed to be the ancestors of 
the modern Tuaregs of the Sahara oases 
Gaff, a spar used in ships to extend the 
upper edge of fore and aft sails which are 
not set on stays The fore end of the gaff, 
where it embraces the mast, is termed the 
a , the outer end the j>ral The jaw foiins 
a semicircle, and is secured lu its position 
by a jaw rope passing round the mast 
Gahn (gm), Johann Gottlieb, a Swe 
dish chemist, born m 1745, died in 1818 
In his chemical work he was associated with 
Bergman, Scheele, and Berzelius He left an 
account of the blow pipe and its application 
Gahnite, a name given to automolite 
after Gahn It is a native aluminate of 
zinc, crystallizes m octa- and tetra hedrons, 
is df dark green or black colour, and is not 
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affected by the blow pi[>e, or by acidn or 
alkalies 

Gaillac (ga yak), a town of Soutbern 
b ranee, department of Tarn, on the right 
bank of the Tarn It exports a good red 
table wine, the district abounding in vine 
}ard8 Fop 7834 

Gaillarde (ga >ard, Italian, Ga<fliar(la\ 
a lively Italian dance, in tnple time, also 
called, from its alleged origin, Mount iKstiuf 

Gainsborough, a market town, England, 
tounty of Lincoln, 15 miles north west of 
the town of Lincoln, on the Trent, winch 
is navigable by vessels of from 150 to 200 
tons, and is connected with the extensive 
canal nav igation established to Manchester, 
Liverpool, Gloucester, Bristol, London, &c 
Among the chief buildings arc the parish 
church the town hall, and the old hall or 
manor houst,contaiinng the assembly looms 
and mechanics institute -a laige quaint 
building, supposed to h ive been partly built 
]>V .Fohn of Gaunt Theie arc oil mills, 
brewtnes, malt houses, Ac Gainsborough 
gives name to a pari div of the county 
Pop (IMM), 11,172, (1901), 17 b()0 

Gainsborough, Thom \s, an English {>ain 
ter, was born at Sudbury, in Suffolk, m 
1727 He was trained unclci the engraver 
Gravelot and the painter Hay man, but met 
with small success till his m unage with 
Miss Burr, a lady of beauty ind fortune, in 
174b After residing for some tune in Ips 
wich and Bath, he went in 1 7 7 4 to London, 
where he passed the rest of his life Ho was 
one of the original thirty six academicians 
He n vailed Sir *lo8hua Iteynolcls as a por 
trait painter, and showed no less onginahty 
in 1 mdse ape His w^orks are now very highly 
esteemed, moie so than at any previous tune 
His death took ])lace in 1788 

Gaius, oi (’aius, a Homan lawyer of the 
time of Adnan and AntommiH Fins, of whose 
life V ery little is knc>wn Of his numerous 
works, his Institutes are particularly im 
portant , first, as having been for centuries, 
down to the time of Justinian, one of the 
most common manuals of law , secondly, 
as having been the foundation of the officnal 
compendium of the law which occufiies an 
important place in the reform of the judi- 
cial system by Justinian, and thirdly, as the 
only tolerably full, systematic, and well- 
arranged source of the old Roman law The 
bulk of the work in MS was discovered in 
1816 by Niebuhr 

CWiactodendroiL See Cow-tree. 
Galaxstometer See Lactometer 
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Galactose (GrtHiJ),;), n vaiict> of suga 
piodueed by boiling milk sugai or lactose 
(GuHacOii) wdth dilute sulphuric acid 
Galacz See Ualatz 

Galago (ga lil'go), the native name of a 
genus of (juadrumanous mammals found in 
Africa. The species, which aie nocturnal in 
their habits, have long hind legs, great eyes, 
and large membranous eais The gn at 
galago {(r <ian><icaudatu8) is as large as a 
rabbit 'J'hey live in trees, and are sought 
after as food in Africa 

Galan'ga, or Galano vi Etooi, a dried ihi 
/ome brought from Ghiua and used in medi 
cine, being an aioniatic stimulant of the 
natuio of giiigei Jt is mostly produced by 
AiptiLta triftr ttm, a flag like plant about 
4 feet high, with nariow lanceolate leavers 
and simple racemes of white floweis The 
grcatei galaiigil is the ihi/omo of A (Ha- 
Inn (fa 

Galap'agos (the Spanish foi ‘ toitoiscs ’), 
a group of thirteen isl uuls of volcanu origin 
in the Ninth IVcihc Ocean, about b(){J miles 
west of the coast of Ecuadoi, to which they 
belong, ait i, 2^*50 s(piaro miles The most 
impoitant ire Albemarle, ()H miles long by 
15 bioad, and rising 4700 f« et above tht sta, 
Indcf itigablc, ( dmtliam, ( 'hai les, ) ames, and 
Nai borough Of these some aio used by the 
Republic of Ecuadoi as jmnal settlements 
Many of the fauna and floia of the islands 
are jkjc uliar to them, the most remai kable 
being a largo li/ard and the elephant tor 
toise 

Galashiels (gal a shclz'), a town in Scot- 
land, one of the Hawick district of pailia- 
mentary burghs, in the county of Selkirk, 
on both sich s of the Gala, about a mile above 
its confluence with the Twt < d, H mih s from 
MOiose, and 27 miles k h K of Edinburgh 
It IS noted for its manufactures of tweeds, 
plaids, shawls, woolh n yarns, &c I he town, 
which is of rather irrcgulai c<nistiuction, 
lies in a narrow valley, and is about 2 miles 
long Pop (1901 ), 1 3,598 

Galate'a, m classic mythology, the daugh- 
ter of Ncrcus and Doris, who rejected the 
suit of the Cyclops Polyphemus and gave 
herst If to the Sicilian shepherd Acis The 
monster having surprised them crushed Acis 
beneath a rock 

Galatia, the ancient name of an exten- 
sive region m Asia Minor, so called from its 
Gallic inhabitants, who in the first place 
formed part of the invading hordes of Gauls 
under Brennos m the 3d century js c These 
were compelled by Attalu% ki^ of Perga- 
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iTioe, to settle withm well defined lituits 
between Paphlagoma, Pontus, Cappadocia, 
Lycaoma, Phrygia, and Pithy ma \V ith the 
Gauls weie intermingled a considerable pro 
portion of Gieeks, hence the inhabitants 
weie often called (liallogri ei, as well 
Galatians 

Galatians, Eiikiif io thf, one of the 
most important ei»Htlos of St Paul, written 
probably about 5b a d , soon after his second 
MSit to Galatia, lecorded m Acts xmii 21 
It was dll oc ted against tin spread of Juda 
istK practices in the Galatim churches and 
especially against the practice of circum 
cision It luis been the subject of numerous 
commentaries by IjUther, Winer, Meytr, 
Ellicott, Alford, and othtrs 

Galaii'na, San Ptfiro in, a town of South 
Italy, in the proviiuoof Lecce and Ih miles 
west of Otranto Pop 8720 

Galatz, or Gaiac/, a ienvn and pent in 
Koumania, in Moldavia, on the left bank of 
the Danubt, between the confiueiKe of the 
Screth and Pruth It consists of in old 
and a ntw town, the latter on a hill domin 
ating the liver and commanding a hue view 
of the H dk ins O'he hiibour, iccessiblo 
to vessels ch iwmg 1 fc c t, is wc 11 fit epu nted, 
and an empouum of ti idt bctiNecn Aus 
tna, KusHia, ind ( knistantinopk 'riictiade 
was foiintrly entirely in the hinds of the 
(iiecks, but now many Lnghsh and other 
foreign houses ha\e established themselves 
'Jlic chief exports are griin (pnncipally 
maize), wine, jdauKs and deals, tallow, Ac 
Tlie imports are chiefly British inaniifac 
tures, sugar, tin platc's, iron and steel, cod, 
oil, fruits tobacco, fish, glass ware, Icathei, 
coarse cloth When made a free jwut in 
1834 it had only 8000 inhabitants, but the 
population has since grown tet 80,000 It 
ceased to be a fiec poit m 1883 

Gal'axy { I lAutm or Milky May), in 
astronomy, that long luminous tiack which 
IS seen at night stretching across the hca 
vens from hori/oii to horizon, and which, 
when fully traced, is found to encompass the 
heavenly sphere like a girdle This luminous 
appearance is occasioned by a multitude of 
stars so distant and blended as to be dis 
tinguishable only by the most powerful 
telescopes At one part of its course it 
divides into two great branches, which re- 
main apart for a distance of 150'’ and then 
reunite, there are also many other smaller 
branches that it gives off At one point it 
spreads out very widely, exhibiting a fan 
like expanse of interlacing branches nearly 
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20® broad, this terminates abruptly and 
leaves here a kind of gap At several points 
are seen dark spots in the midst of some of 
the bnghtest portions, one of the most easily 
distinguished of these dark spots has long 
been known as the ‘ coal sack ’ According 
to Hcrschers hypothesis, our sun and plan 
etary system form part of the Milky Way 

Galba, SERVitH Sirpiciis, Roman era 
peror, successor of Nero, born B c .1 He 
was made prator {\ D 20), and afterwards 
governor of Atjuitama, and in a i) 33 was 
raised to the consulship through the influence 
of Livia Drusilla^ the wife of Augustus 
( 'ahgula appointed him general in Geirnany, 
and Claudius sent him in a i) 4 5 as proconsul 
to Afnca, his services there obtaining him 
the honoui-s of a triumph He then lived 
111 retin ment till the midcllt of Nero s reign, 
when the ( mperor ajifiointed him gov ernor 
of Hispama U'arraconeiisis, but soon after 
ordeiecl him to be secretly ississmated 
Galba revolted, the death of Nero followed 
(a I) hS), iiid ht himself WTH chosm emperor 
)>y the pritoi ran ( ohorts m Rome Ht went 
directly to Lome, but soon made himself 
unpopular by cTuclt> ind av irut, and he 
was slam m tin forum m v i> (>9 at the igc 
of seventy two 

Gal'banum, (iMBAn, a fttid gum resin 
procured from at least two sJ^ttlc^ of uin 
belliferouH plants, which are piobably Fcr 
tila (falhatu fffia and F i ubneavhs It ton 
sists of the ‘ tears of gum resm which exude 
spontaneously fiom the stem, especially in 
its lower part and about the bases of the 
leaves It is brought from the Levant, 
Persia, and India, and is admmisteied m 
teinally as a stimulating expectorant It is 
also used in the arts, as in the manufacture 
of varnish It is supposed to be yielded by 
other uinbelhfers, among which are named 
Ftrida<fo {/afhaufffra^ Op<ndta gaJhumj^ra^ 
and Buhun (lulhimum 

Galbuli'nse, the jacamais, a family of tro 
pical American fissiroatral brnls allied to the 
trogons and kingfishers 

Gale, a plant of the genus I/^/ura, nat. 
order Myricacea? Sw eet gale or bog myrtle 
{M Gale) is a shrub from 1 to 3 feet high, 
which exhales a rather pleasant aromatic 
odour, aiid grows on wet heaths abundantly 
In America the name is appbed to an alli^ 
plant Vomptoma, asplentfclia See also Can 
dielterrtf 

Galeidss (ga lS'i-d§), the topes, a family 
of small sharks Two species, the common 
tope {Galeus cun us) and the smooth hound 
102 
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(Mu^tHus t^), art abiiiiflant m British 
seas 

Gale^mys, a geniis of mammalH allitd to 
the shrews Only two species are known, 
the Russian desman or nmsk rat (<7 mm 
chata)axid the French desman {O pyrenaua) 
They live in burrows at the side of streams, 
and feed on insects See MuhI, rat 

Galen, properly Ciaudtits Galenlh, a 
Greek physician, bom ad 130, at Feiga 
rails m Asia Minor His father, Nicon, an 
architect and raathematu lan, i^^ave him a 
careful education, and he studied under 
physicians in Smyrna, Coiiuth, Alexandria, 
&c, afterwards visiting (hlicia, I*hanuia, 
and Palestine He returned in 103 to Per 
garaus, where he received a public appoint- 
ment, but file years later went to Koine, 
and there acquired great (tlcbnty by his 
cures Driven thcucc by envy, ho again 
travelled for some time and resumetl his 
laboms in his native town, but was soon 
after invited to Aquileia by the Knifierois 
Marcus \uielius and Lucius Verus (a i> 
100) He followed Marcus Auiclius to 
Koine, and appears to have reinaini d there 
for some > eais bcfoie fin illv retiring to Ih i 
gamiiH The closing ])art of his life, how 
ever, is obscure One Ai ibic wiitcu si^s 
that he died m Sicily, and Suidas states 
that he died at the age of se\ enty, and ac 
cordingly in the >ear a d 200 or 201, but 
it 18 not improbable that he lived longer 
The wiitmgs attributed to Galen include 
eighty three treatises acknowledged to be 
genuine, forty five manifestly spumous, nine 
teen of doubtful genuineness, and fifteen 
commentanes on different works of Hippo 
crates, besides a large number of short pieces 
and fragments, probably in great part spuri- 
ous The most valuable of his works were 
those dealing with anatomy and physiology, 
and he w as the first to establish the c onsul 
tation of the pulse in diagnosis and progno 
SIS Till the middle of the Ibth century bis 
authonty m medicine was supreme 

Gale^na (Pb SI, the sulphide of lead, found 
both in masses and crystallized in cubes, 
but sometimes in truncated octahedra, its 
colour IS bluish gray, like lead, but bnghtcr, 
lustre metallic, texture foliated, fragments 
cubical, soft, but brittle, specific gravity, 
7 22 to 7 759 , effervesces with nitric and 
hydrochloric acids For the most part it 
contains about 86 6 per cent of lead and 
1 3 4 of sulphur, generally some silver, and 
also antimony, zinc, iron, and bismuth Where 
the proportion of gil\ er is high it is known 
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as af(/entiferotn qahwt, and worked viith 
a \iew to the extraction of this metal Ga- 
lena occuis principally m the ohler or pn 
mary rocks, being found in England mainlv 
in the Mountain Limestone (base of the ( 'ar 
boniferous foimation) Tn the U States it 
IS very abundant, the deposit of galena m 
which the mines of Illinois aie situated being 
the most extensive and important liithorto 
discovered 

Gale'na, a town of the ITmted States, in 
IllmoiH, near tlu borders of Wisconsin, in 
the great lead legion, situated on both sides 
of the hevre iivtr, (> miles above its jiini 
tion with the Mississippi 'Iho staple is 
lead, after the abundant oie of which (ga 
lena, see ibovo) the town is named Pop 
5685 

Galemsts, the name of the body of con 
troveisiahsts who, apiiealing to the lutho 
iity of Galen, opposed the intiodiution of 
(beinual uid alcheiiiKal methods of treat 
inent into meduiiio They 'idluied to the 
UK lent formulas, w'hich prtsctibtd prep u a 
tions of herbs and loots l>y infusnui, dccot 
tion, Ac, while the cluunists ])i<)fcKHtd to 
extract essences and (piinteHscnce s b\ calci 
nation, <hg( stion, fermentation, Ac Nt ithei 
IsKly possessed a niono]»e)ly of the truth, 
and modern inedieinc cornbmes the be ttei 
dements in each method 

Galeopithe'cuB See FI i/t h m in 

Galeop'sia, the generic name of the hemp 
nettles, a genus t>{ plants, of the net order 
Labiatfc, characten/ecl by the eejudly five 
tcMithed calyx "I hey aie herhaeeemb ])lantH 
with sejuaie sterns, usually clothe el with 
sharp bristly hairs, nettle like leaves em long 
stalks, and iid, white, oi yellow labiates 
flowers 91icre aio about twelve species, 
three of which are natives of Britain 'I’lie 
handsomest of these ((/ i friicolor) is abun 
dant in Scotland, espeeially m the High 
lands, it has showy yellow flowers, witli a 
broad pm pie spot on the lower lip 

Galenus, a Homan emperor Hee /P/rijri 
m tan u h 

Galesburg, a city of the ITmted States, 
m Knox county, Illinois It has lailroael 
workshops, irem foundries, manufactures of 
agricultural inrplt inents, &c Knox Col 
lege and Ixmibarel University are situated 
here Pop 18,607 

Galicia, Kingdom oi«, a province of Aus 
tna, bounded by Russia, Bukowina, Hun 
gary, and Moravia, area, 30,312 square 
miles, pop (Polish m the west, Kussniak 
in the east) 7,29'>,')i8 The great physical 
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foatures of the country are, in a manner, 
determined by the Carpathians, which form 
a long and irregular curve on the south, and 
■end out branches into Galicia. Farther to 
the north the hills subside rapidly, and h 
nally merge into vast plains It has several 
considerable nvers, those on the west being 
affluents of the Vistula, those m the east, 
of the Danube and Dniester The climate 
IS severe, particularly m the south, where 
more than one of the Carpathian summits 
rise beyond the snow line The summers are 
very warm but comparatively short The 
soil in general is fertile, and yields abundant 
crops of cereals, hemp, flax, tobacco, &c 
The domestic animals include great num 
bers of horned cattle, and a fine hardy 
breed of horses Sheep are m general 
neglected, but goats, swine, and poultry 
abound, and bee keeping is [>iaotiBed on a 
large scale Bears and wolves are still found 
in the forests , and all the lesser kinds of 
game are in abundance l^he minerals in 
elude marble, alabaster, copper, calamine, 
coal, iron, and rook salt Only the last 
two are of much importance liock salt is 
particularly abundant The most impor 
tant mines have their central locality at 
Wielic/ka Manufactures have not made 
much progress The spinning and weaving 
of flax and hemp prevail to a considerable 
extent on the oonhnes of Silesia Distil- 
leries exist in every quarter The Roman 
Catholics and the Greek Catholics are the 
chief religious bodies The chief educational 
establishments are the University of Lem 
berg and that of Cracow The principal 
towns are liemberg, the capital, and Cracxiw 
After being the held of continuous strife 
between Russians, Poles, and Hungarians, 
Galicia continued a Polish dependency from 
1882 until the first partition of Poland, m 
1772, when it was acquired by Austria 
Galicia is now one of the (hs Lei than pio 
vinces of the Austnan Empire, and is repre 
sentod in the ReicKsrath by 63 deputies, 
while t^ e affairs peculiar to itself are de 
liberated and determined upon by its own 
Landtaq or Diet Polish is the language of 
ofhoial intercourse and of the higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

Galioia, one of the old provinces of Spain, 
situated m the n w , and bounded N and w 
by the Atlantic, 8 by Portugal, and s by 
the old provinces of Asturias and Leon It 
k now divided into the provinces of Corufia, 
Lugo^ Orense, and Ponte vedra, area, 11,212 
square miles Its broken coast, which has 


a length of about 240 miles, lies open to the 
Atlantic, and there are a number of hue 
natural harbours, of which Ferrol is one of the 
finest naval ports m Europe The surface 
IS mountainous, and the proportion of good 
arable land limited, but fruit, particularly 
apples and pears, nuts, walnuts, and chest 
nuts, IS abundant, and the culture of the 
vine 18 common in all the lower districts 
The higher mountain slopes are generally 
covered with fine forests, which feed large 
herds of swine, and afford haunts to boars 
anil wolves Both manufactures and trade 
are insignificant ^J’he chief town is Hantl 
ago de Ooinpostella The natives (Gallegos) 
speak an uni outh patois, which other Span 
lards scarcely understand The jieasantry 
are very poor, and many leave for service 
in other parts of Spam Pop 1,^41,023 

Galilee, m the time of Jesus Christ, the 
most northern province of Palestine, boun- 
ded on tlio K by the river ilordan, on the 8 
by Samana, on the w by the Mediterranean 
Sea and Phcenicia, and on the N by Syria 
and the Mountains of Lebanon It was m 
some sense the cradle of Chnstianity, Nara 
reth, f’ana, Capernaum, Nam, and other 
places being intimately associated \\ ith the 
life of Christ The inhabitants of this 
country, mostly poor hsheirntn, on account 
of their Ignorance and simplicity of manners 
were despised by the .lews, who, by way of 
contempt, called Christians, at first, (/all- 
leans At piresent Galilee is included in 
the vilayet of Syria 

Galilee, a portico or chapel annexed to 
a church, used for various purjioses In it 
public penitents were stationed, dead bodies 
deposited jireviously to their interment, and 
religious processions formed, and it was 
only m the galilee that in certain religious 
bouses the female relatives of the monks 
wore allowed to converse with them, or 
even to attend divine service The only 
English buildings to which the term galilee 
18 applied are attached to the cathedrals of 
Durham, Ely, and Lincoln 

Galilee, Sfa oi-, also called Sea of C%in 
nereth or Chinueroth, and the Lake of Gen 
nesaret or Tiberias, a pear shaped fresh water 
lake in (^entral Palestine, 12^ miles long by 
7 4 broad It was apparently formed by sub 
sidence attended with volcanic disturbance, 
and is 682 feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean On the east the coasts are 
nearly 2000 feet high, deeply furrowed by 
ravines but flat along the summit The 
whole basin is bleak and monotonous, and 
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hae a scathed voltauiL look, the cliffs and 
rocks along the shore being of hard porous 
basalt At the time of Christ theie were 
on its shores nine flourishing cities, of which 
seven are now uninhabited ruins, while 
Magdala and Tibenas are both in a poverty 
stncken condition The lake still abounds 
in fish, but the fishery is neglected 

Galilei (gal i la'e), Gai iLfeo, a most dis- 
tinguished Italian physicist, born 18th Feb 
1564, at Pisa. His father Vincenzo Galilei, 
a nobleman of Florence, procured him an 
excellent education m literature and the 
arts, and in 1581 he entered the IJniver 
sity of Pisa At nineteen the swinging of 
a lamp m Pisa cathedral led him to mvos 
tigate the laws of the oscillation of the 
pendulum, which he subsequently applied 
in the measurement of time, and in lf>86 
the works of Archimedes suggested Ins in 
\ention of the liydrostatic balance He now 
devoted his attention exclusively to mathe 
in itus and natural science, and in 1 was 
made piofessor of mathematics in the IJni 
Yersity of Pisa In 1 5^2 he was appointe<l 
professor of mathematics m Padua, wheie he 
continued eighteen years, and his lettures 
acquired Furopean fame Here he made 
the important discovery that the spaces 
through w Inch a body falls, in ccpial times, 
increase as the numbers 1, 3, 5, 7 If he 
did not invent he improved the thermo 
meter, and made some interesting observa 
tions on the magnet To the telesc ope, which 
in Holland remained not only imperfect 
but useless, he gave a new importance 
He noted the irregularity of the moon s 
surface, and taught his scholars to measure 
the height of its mountains by their shadow 
A particular iiel»ula he resolved into indi 
vidual stars, and conjectured that the JVIilky 
Way might be resolved m the same manner 
His most remarkable discovery was that 
of Jupiter’s satellites (IblO), and he ob 
served, though imperfectly, the ring of Sat 
urn He also detected the sun’s spots, 
and inferred, from their regular advance 
from east to west, the rotation of the sun, 
and the inclination of its axis to the plane 
of the ecliptic In IhlO C^ismo II , grand 
duke of Tuscany, apixiinted him grand- 
ducal mathematician and philosopher, and 
with increased leisure he lived sometimes 
in I lorence, and sometimes at the country 
seat of hiB fnend Salviata, where he gained 
a decisive victory for the Copermcan sys 
tern by the discovery of the varymg phases 
of Mercury, Venus, and Mars. In 1611 he 
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visited Rome for the hrst time where he 
was honomably leceived, but on lus loturn 
to Florence he became more and more m 
volv ed m controversy, which gradually took 
a theological turn The monks picathetl 
against him, and in 1016 he found himadf 
again t>bliged to proceed to Rome, where 
he 18 doubtfully said to have pledged liirn 
self to abstain from proumlgatmg lus astro 
nomical views. Jii 1628 Galileo replied to 
an attack upon him iii lus Saggiatore, a 
masterpiece of eloquence, which drew upon 
him the fury of the Jesuits In 1082, with 
the porraissioii of the pope, he published 
a difidoguo expounding the C’operiucan sys 
tern as against the Ftolemaic A congi ega 
turn of cardinals, monks, and mathematicians, 
all sworn enemies of (Jalilco examined his 
woik, condemned it as highly dangeious, and 
summomd him before the tribunal of the 
Inquisition The veioi in philoHojthei was 
compelled to go to Rome early m 108 1, and 
was condcrnuetl to renounce upon his knets 
the truths he had maintained At the mo 
mont when he arose, is sud (Imt this is 
doubtful) to have exckuiriMl, in an un<’er 
tone, stamping his foot, ‘F pui si miiovt’’ 
(and yet it moves') Upon this ht was 
sentenced to the dungeons of tin Imiuisi 
tioii for an mdetmito time, and i voi y week, 
foi three years, was to repeat the seven 
penitential psalms of David Aft< r a few 
days detention his sentence of imprisonment 
was commuted to banishment to the villa of 
the Grand duke of Tusiauy at Home, and 
thin to the archiepiscopal pal ice at Sienna 
He was afterwards allowed to return to his 
resnlence at Arcctri, near Florence, wliere 
he employed his last yeais print ipally m 
the study of mccbanics ami piojcctilts 'I'ho 
results are found in two imp(utant woiks 
on the laws of motuui, the foundation of 
the present system of ph>8ics and astion 
omy At the same time he tried to make 
use of lupitci s satellittH for the calculation 
of longitudes, and though he brought noth 
mg to perfection m this branch, he was the 
first who reflected systematically on such a 
method of fixing geographical longitudes 
He was at this time atfln ted with a disease 
in his eyes, one of which was wholly blind 
and the other almost useless, when, m 1087, 
he discovered the libration of the moon Do 
mestio troubles and disease embittered the 
last years of Galileo’s life He died 8th Jan. 
1042 (the year Newton was born) His 
remains were ultimately deposited ui the 
church of Sta. Croce, at Florence 
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Gallngale, a name applied to a kind of 
sedge, the Cyp^rus longns, or to its tubers, 
which contain a bitter principle, and have 
tonic and stoinachic properties They also 
yield a perfume See (Jyprrm 

Garipot, or French Turpi niine, the 
long, soft stalactitic pieces of ream which 
form down the sides of the Piuuh vvarituna 
by evaporation of part of the volatile oil 

Gall, in the animal economy See Gall 
bladder, Bile 

Gall, Franz Joseph, the founder of 
phrenology, born in 1758 in Tiefenbninn, 
in Baden He studied medicine, and piac 
tised at Vienna as a physician, wheie he 
made himself known to advantage by his 
Fhiloaophisch medic inische XTritersuchiin 
gen (1791) After a seiica of comparisons 
of the skulls both of men lud animals he 
was led to assign the paituular location 
of twenty oigans loir some time he con 
hnt<l himself to lecturing on the subject, 
first in Vienna, and aftoi wards m his travels 
through (Jermany He then accompanied 
l)i Spur/heim, in 1807, to Pans, where he 
published with his fiiend, m 1810, the 
Anatonue et Physiologic du Systeme Noi 
veux en gcl^nc'ral, et clu (^erveau cn particu 
her, and in 181 ‘i his own Hes Dispositions 
inm^^es de I’Ame et de I’Fsprit, <m duMatc 
nahsme Spuizlieim also published, m 
London, a work upon his own and Galls 
discoveries, which met with severe criticism 
but extended their views, and at least gave 
an impulse to the accurate anatomical study 
of the brain Dr (Jail died in 1828 

Gall, St (German, St Gallai), a north 
eastern frontier canton in Switzerland, abut 
ting on Lake Constance, partly bounded 
by the llhine, and inclosing the canton of 
Appen/ell Its area is 780 scpiare miles 
In the south it is one of the loftiest Alpine 
districts of Switzerland, and in other quai 
ters 18 more or less mountainous It be- 
longs wholly to the basin of the Phine, 
m the valley of which the climate is com 
paratively mild, m the mountainous dia 
tncts it 18 very rigorous Wood and good 
pasture aio found on the mountains, on the 
lower slopes and valleys, vines and orchard 
fruits, and corn, maize, hemp, and flax are 
grown 1 he manufactures are chiefly cot 
ton and linen goods, particularly fine mus 
lins The constitution is one of the most 
democratic in Switzerland German is the 
language spoken Pop 228,174 — St Gail, 
the capital and the see of a bishop, is situ 
ated on the Steinach, 2165 feet above sea 


level It contains an old cathedral, row 
completely modernized, and an old al bey 
partly converted into public offices, but con- 
taining also the bishop’s residence and epis- 
copal library with valuable manusc ^ipts 
T he manufactures consist chiefly of ^^>tton 
goods, more especially embroidered iiAislina 
and prints, and the town is the entitp5t 
both for its own canton and those of Ap 
penzell and Thurgau It is of ancient 
origin, having grown up around the abbey 
of St Gall, founded by an Insh monk of 
that name about the beginning of the 7th 
century This abbey for seveial centimes 
held one of the highest places m the Bene 
dictme Older Pop (1900), 36,344 

Gallait (gil li), Louis, Belgian historical 
jiainter, born 1812, died 1887 He studied 
it his native town Tournai, Antwerp, and 
Pans, where he iccjuired i name by his 
portiaits as well as his genre and histoiical 
paintings Among his earlier pu tines of 
note were Christ Kc storing Sight to i 
Blind Man, The Strolling Musicians 4 he 
Beggars, Montaigne Visiting lasso m 
I’naon, Abdication of Charles \' Among 
his subsequent pictures are Temptation of 
St Antony Tlie Dcul Bodies of (’ounts 
Fginont and Horn, 9'ho Pnsoner s Family, 
The Last Moments of Count Egmont Alv i 
Signing Death warrants, and lastly (1882), 
The Plague at Tournai, pui chased for Brus 
sels Museum at the price of 120,000 francs 

Galland (gal an), Antoine, a French 
oriental scholar, born in Picardy in 1646, 
principally known for his translation of the 
Aiabian Nights’ Lntertamments (1704- 
1717), the first into any Furopean Ian 
guage Among his other writings are a 
Treatise on Medals and Coins, Tableau 
de 1 Empire Ottoman , Dc TOngine du 
(’af<5 Paroles remarquables, Bons Mots et 
Maximcs des Orientaux, anci the C’ontes et 
Fables Tndiennes de Bidpai ct de Lokman 
In 1709 he was appointed professor of 
Aiabic at the C’olk'ge Royal at Pans, and 
died m 1715 while engaged in translating 
the Koran 

Gallas, a numerous and powerful race, 
chiefly inhabiting a temtory in East Afnca, 
lying to the south of Abyssinia Their 
colour vanes from a deep black to a brownish 
yellow, stature tall, bwiies spare, wiry, and 
muscular , nose often straight, or even 
arched, bps moderate, hair often hanging 
over the neck in long twisted plaits They 
have agreeable countenances, and are brave, 
but ferocious and cruel, cunning and faith- 
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less They lea\ e the plains to their horses, 
sheep, and cows, while they themselves ciil 
tivate the mountains. There are, however, 
wandering Gallas mainly occupied in hunt 
mg and slave dt alinir 'I'luir language is 
spoken over a considerable area stretching 
south to the et|uator They have no priests, 
and while believing in a Being named Wake, 
to whom, on particular occasions, they sacri 
fice a cow or sheep, they hav e no system of 
leligioii 

Gallbladder, a small membranous sac, 
shaped like a pear, which receives the gall 
or bile from the livei by the cystic duct It 
IS situ ited on the infcrioi sui face of the 
right lobe of the livci 

Galle (gal), a seaport near the south west 
extiemity of C\ yloii, on a low rocky projeit 
ing point ef 1 uul It is well built, luis a good 
haibour, and fine scenery adjoining It is 
a coaling station for steamers, but has been 
supeiseded by Colombo as a port of call 
for mail steamers Pop S7,S2Q 
Galleass See Gaik if 
Galleon, formerly a kind of vessels of 
wai, used by the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
with frtmi thiet to four decks In moie 
recent times those vessels were called (fa! 
k oil'll in which the Spaniards transpoited 
treasuie from their Amciican colonies 
Gallery, m architecture, a long, narrow 
room, the length of which is at least three 
times its width, often built to receive a col 
lection of pictuies Among the most re 
Downed European ait galleiies are those of 
the Louvre at Pans, that of Versailles, 
the National (nailery m London, the Pitti 
and Uthzi galleries at llorenec, the I>rcs 
den Gallery, the Peal Museo of the Prado 
at Madnd, the Hermitage at St Peters 
burg, the gallery of Berlin, the gallery of the 
Museo Borbonico at N aples, those at Venice, 
Antwerp, Turin, &c The term gallery is 
also sometimes apphed to what is more jiro 
perly termed a corridor, likewise to a plat 
form piojectmg from the walls of a build 
mg supported by piers, pillars, brackets, or 
consoles, and in churches, theatres, and 
similar buildings, to the upper floors gomg 
round the buildmg next the wall 

Galley, a low, flat built vessel with one 
deck, and navigated with sails and oars, 
once commonly used m the Mediterranean 
The common galleys varied from 100 to 200 
feet in length, those of smaller sizes being 
known respectively as half galleys and quar- 
ter-galleys They earned as many as twenty 
oars on each side, each oar worked by one 
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c^r more men, and they had commonly two 
masts with lateen sails Raised atnu lures 
m the stern, and even in the plow, were 
not uncommon 1 hese, how ever, vv ei c moi e 
fully developed in the kind of galley known 
as the yaZfm’cc, which caiucd thieo mants, 
fiom 200 to 300 lovveih, and Hoiue*tuiHs 
twenty guns France foimerlv had a imm 
her of galleys for service m the Mcditci 
lanean, in which convicts weie foictd to 
labour The term galley is also applied to 
the ships of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
especially to their wai ships, which weie 
piopelled chiefly by oais 

Galley, iii printing See (raUtf 
Galley-slave, a person condcmiH d to w oi k 
at the oai on board a galley, be ing chained 
to the deck This mode of punishment was 
common in Fiance piovious to 174(S 

Gall-fly, I name foi scveial hvmciu>])tor 
oils insects of the fimily Gympnla , which 
foim the moibid productH known as galls, 
each species seeming to be addicted to a 
partuulai plant .uid a piituulai part of the 
plant ^J'ho tumour oi gall is ciuc' to the 
rnoibid action of in iiiitnting fluid dceposited 
with the egg of tlic iiiKCct 'I he large galls 
at the' base of oik knves are pioductcl by 
the Cifiuf>H iftKiLUs fxmaritin, a fly of a 
brown coloui, with black antenn i , chestnut 
blown legs, and white wings 'riie small 
galls on the undei suiface of oak leaves aie 
clue to another Hjrecies, (' (/uiKUi foki^ 
th(>se on the stems of oaks to tirmiruiU» 
Ihe shrubby oak {Qui^cuh inJcUorm) of 
Syna is attacked by G yalla tnietona^ 
which gives rise to the* hard gall or gall mit 
which IS chiefly used in tommcrce Ihi 
hairy gall of the lose, called a htdfi/iun, is 
also the work of a sfacics of Ci/nifi'f 'Pho 
lurvm m this as m the oak gall, do not come 
out till the following spring See (ra/l'i 
Gallia See Gaul 

Gallic Acid ), an acid which dc 

rives its name from the gall nut, whence it 
was fust procured by Schcelo in ]78(j It 
exists ready formed in the seeds of the 
mango, has been found besides m many 
other plants, in acorns, colchieum, divi divi, 
hellebore rcK>t, sumach, tea, walnuts, Ac , 
and IS a product of the decKimpositioii of 
tannic acid It crystallizes iti brilliant 
prisms, generally of a pale-yellow coloui 
It colours the persalts of iron of a deep 
bluish black It is of extensive use in the 
art of dyeing, as it constitutes one of the 
nncipal ingredients in all the shades of 
lack, and is employed to lix or improve 
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several other colours It is well known as 
an ingredient m ink bee Ink 

GaPlican Church, a distinctive name ap 
plied to the Roman Catholic C'hurch in 
France The peculianty of this church con 
sists (or consisted) not in any diversity of 
doctrine or practice from those generally held 
and observt d by Roman (Jatholics in other 
countiics, but in maintaining a greater degree 
of independence of the l*apal see, rrioic es 
pecially by denying the validity of many of 
the decretals issued since the time of Char- 
lemagne, and refusing to allow the pope to 
interfere with the civil jurisdiction of the 
state and the sovereign rights of the crown 
The freedom asserted in this respect was 
increasingly reoogni/ed by the pragmatic 
samtions of 1269 and 14d8, and was still 
more clearly established by the (.^uatuor 
Ihopositioncs Clcn Gallicani (I our Propo 
sitions of the French (dergy), drawn uj) m 
cornocatiou by the French cltrgy m 1()(S2 
These were — 1 The pope in secular matters 
has no power over princes and kings, and 
cannot loose their subjects from allegiance 
to them 2 He is subject to the decrees 
of a general council 8 His authority in 
France is icgulated by fixed canons and the 
laws and c ustomsof the kingdom and chureh 
4 In matters of faith his decision is not un 
alterable {irr( fo7 tnahh ) 1 )ui mg the revolu- 
tion the Ciallitan (Jhurih practically disap 
poared, and though Napoleon extorted from 
Pins VII a concordat for its re estabhsh 
inent, no agreement was arrived at as to its 
oigam/ation With the return of the Hour 
bons the bishops dejirived by Napoleon were 
restored, and a new concordat cone hided in 
1817, but its unpopularity led the go\ern- 
ment to exact from eeelesiastics an expies 
Sion of adheunco to the articles of 1682 
The July revolution m 18JU gave full free 
dom to all denominations, ancl a clause was 
inserted m the Constitutional ('hartei ex 
piessly declaiing that each peison professes 
ins religion with equal hberty, and obtains 
for his worship the same protection Lat 
telly, and especially since the Vatican 
('’ouncil of 1870, the position of the Gallicaii 
Church towards the popes has essentially 
changed, and the older Gallicaiiism may 
now be said to be represented by the Old 
Catholics of France. 

Gallie'nus, P Liciniub, a Roman emperor, 
associated with his father Valenanus until 
the capture of the latter by the Persians in 
260, when GaUienus contmued to reign alone 
His empire was limited by the revolt of most 


of the legions in the pr o v inccs, who chose their 
commandcis as CdBsars, and thus gave nse 
to the period known as the ‘Time of the 
Thirty Tyrants ’ Though given up to plea- 
sure, he defeated the Goths in Thrace and 
Postumus in (jaul, and foiced Aureolus, 
whom the legions of Illyria had proclaimed 
emperor, to take refuge m Milan While 
making preparations to reduce that town 
he himself was assassinated ad 268 

Gallina'ceous Birds, the order of birds 
now commonly known as Rcuho7(s 
Gall-msects See GaEjiy 

Gallmule, a name for aipiatic birds be 
longing to the family Ralhdce oi rails, genera 
Gallinula and Poi pfufrio They are good 
swimmers, though they are not web footed, 
but have the toes fiuiiished with a narrow 
membrane The common gallmule, moor 
hen or water hen {U cldor6pu<)^ is the only 
British species It is black, with a red 
frontal shield 

Galliot, a Dutch or Fjemish vessel for 
caigoes, w ith vtry rounded ribs and flattish 
bottom, with A miz/eii mast placed near the 
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stern, cairymg a sipiaie mam sail and main- 
top sail, a forestay to the mam mast (there 
being no foremast), with foreatay sail and 
Jibs 

Gallip oU (ancient (Jalltpolu)^ a seaport of 
Southern Italy, m the province of Lecce, on 
a rocky pemnsula m the Gulf of Taranto, 
4 7 miles south east of Taranto It is fortified, 
and has a cathedral, a productive tunny 
fishery, and a gooil harbour, from which 
large quantities of olive oil are exported. 
Pop 10,000 

GalUp'oU (ancient Caihpol%8)j a town in 
European Turkey, on a pemnsula of the 

loa 
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same name at the north east end of the 
Dardanelles, 128 miles w s w of Constant! 
nople It was once fortified, but is now m 
a generally dilapidated condition, with no 
edifice of note except the bazaars It h is 
manufjicturea t»f cotton, silk, and morocco 
leather, and two haibouiH, one used as a 
station for the Turkish fleet, and the other 
for trade, chiefly in corn, wiik, and oil It 
was the gate by which the 'J'urks entercil 
Europe (1357), and in the (Vimean war the 
allied forces landed here (1854) Pop about 
50,000 

Gallipoli Oil, a coarse olive oil used in 
Tuikey red dyeing and for other purposes, 
and prepared from olives grown in (\ilahria 
and Ai)ulia, the latter being eonsideied the 
beat The oil la conveyetl in skins to Cal 
lipoli, where it is clarified and shipped in 
casks 

Gal'hum, a rare mxllcable metal, tlis 
colored by 8])ettrum analysis m 1875 by 
De lioisbaudian m the zme blende of Pierie 
fittt in the Pyitneea It is of a gi i>iah 
wlute eoloui, has a brilliant lustre, and is 
fused by the nieie warmth of the hand In 
its piojK rties it 18 lel ited to aluminium 
Galliwasp, the Ctfesttnoa asp* eies 

of li/ ird ihout 1 foot m length, and n mark 
abl;y stout and plump Its general colour is 
blown It iH i native of the West Indies, 
and IS })artieul.uly common m Jamaica, 
wilt It it is much cliexdid, though without 
reason 

Gall-nuts See Galh 
Gallon, a standaid mtasure of capacity, 
containing 277 27184 cubic inches, lieing 
ecjual to 4 (piarts or 8 pints In England 
formerly three different gallons were in use, 
the old corn g illon of 238 8 cubic inches, 
the old wine gallon of 211 cubic inches, and 
the old beer gallon of 282 cubic mchc s The 
gallon of 281 cubic inches has been adopted 
as the standard of the U States 

Galloon', in commerce, a narrow kind of 
lace used to edge or border cloths 
Gallotannic Acid See Tannin 
Gal loway, a district in the south west of 
Scotland, now regarded as embracing Wig 
townshire and Kirkcudbnght It has given 
name to a breed of horses and one of cattle 
Galls, gall nuts or nut galls, a vegetable 
excre'ncence produced by the deposit of the 
egg of an insect m the bark or h aves of a 
lant The galls of commerce are produced 
y a species of Oi/nips (see Gall jl if) in the 
tender shoots of the (lufreus inf<Horiay a 
species of oak abundant m Asia Minor, 
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Syria, Persia, fee They are spherical and 
tubercular, and vary m magnitude from the 
size of a pea to that of a hizel nut White, 
green, and blue \ ant tun iie iwogni/ed, 
the latter kinds being the b(*st I'hev aio 
modorous, but are stiongly astringent fiom 
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1, ( all split to show th(> < 1 1! in whidith* larva (vistN 
J I \Unor of tho gall hIiowuik tho op* umg l)y whu h tho 
pLrfM t instil t th( II as 

tho tannin and gillit at id whuh tiny (on 
t«im, anti whuh ait tluii thief produtts 
(bill nuts till oxtensivtly ust d in dyeing 
and in the nianufat tnit‘ of inK, and tht y art 
also frttpiently ust tl in medit im 'Phey an 
chit fly importtd fiomAltjtpo 'I’npoli ami 
Smyrna 'I’ht (’hint so gills oi voo pa fs t, 
differ fiom the fon going in tint tlu y aie 
rtally an unuHinlly massivt kind of (lust or 
cotoon, siuh as the aphidt s foim on the 
surface of a plant, tlu tiHsues of the plant 
are not affot tl (1 Sint o tlu opt ning of tho 
Jajianese ports these have bttn imported 
in considerable (jiiantitu s to Pntain 
Gall-stones See Vakuhis 
Gaily, in printing, a frame into whu h tho 
compositor elliptic 8 the* lines out of his tom 
posing stick, and in whicli lu tu s up the 
page when t om pi f t( d Set Print inif 

(lalston, a mannfac tuniig town of Scot 
land, CO Ay i, on tlu liviru Pftp 487() 
Galt, a town of Cirndii, prov Ontaiio 
25 m w N w Hamilton Pop 7865 

Galt, John, Scottish novdist, born at 
Irvine m Ayrshiie in 1779 lb wint to 
London in 1804, printed an tpu on the 
Battle of Tiargs, and tru <1 both commeiee 
and the It gal profoHsion , but failing m 
each, went abroad foi some ytars On his 
return m 1812 he published his Voyages 
and Travels, his Letters from the Levant, 
a lafe of (Jardmal Wolsey, and a volume of 
tragedies He then became a eontnbutor 
to the Monthly Magazine and other penodi 
cals, and wrote a tragedy. The Witness, a 
life of West the artist, and a romance on 
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the Wandering Jew His Ayrshire Lega vanic 
tees (1820), with its hnmorous descriptions action 
of Scottish middle and low life, indicated metal 

the true scope (»f 

his faculty, and ~ 

It was followed 

liwmltings'ii'm pfe 1 J Wv .1 ,1^, 

prist d ihoi it fifty 

novels, twenty dr iin iH, and othtr vt oiks lie tiuh < 
went out to Cuiula as superintt ndent to thiouj 
the Canada (Viiripany m 1826, founded tamed 
the town of 
(jruelph, re 
turned in ’ 

1 824, and 
died in 1814 
Ills son Sir 
Thomas Tii 
locH (1817-*- 

48) wis an " 

( rmnentOan 

adi.in states =~ '_f:r _ 

man and dij > i ik nuus< « « i\ »tt. 

loniatist 

Galvani, Luigi, Italian physitun and other] 


vanic cells In a galvanic cell chemictl 
action takes place between a liquid and a 
metal — usually rinc — which is partially 
^ immersed in it, 

.ham. Ihtton ^ 

lowed to touch 
tilth other in the liquid, hut a current 
thiouj^h an external conductor can he ob- 
tained by (onnectmg its ends with the two 
j dates When 
this connec 
+ ^ tion 18 made 
tliere is a 
( omplete cir 
cult round 
which the 
current flows, 
its course he 
ing from the 
^ " /me plate 

nuuK< « rt II »tt< i> through the 

Ii(]Uid to the 

other pi ite, and fiom this lattei through the 


physiologist, born at Bologna 1717, died external ton due toi to the zinc plate again 


1748 He practised medicine in BoloLjni, 
and was in 1762 apfiomted pio 
fessor of anatomy at the uni 
versity He gamed lepute as a 
conqiarativ c anatomist , hut his ss lffi 

fame rests on his theory of 
animal electricity, enunciated 
in the tieatise l)e Viiibus 
Electricitatis m Motu Muscii 
Ian Ckmimentanus, published |j■|| 

in 1791 Twenty years before 
the publication of this tiea 
tise he had been making ev |'|^H 

})eriments on the lelations of 
animal functions to electriciti 
In 1747 he was depnved of 
his chair for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance to the 
Cisalpine llepublic, but was 
restored to it m less than a 
year See also the article (rab am wi 
Galvanic Battery, a combination of gal 
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Thcie IS a continual circulation of positive 
electricity in this direction as 
long as the chemical action 
coiitmnch, or, w h it is the same 
thing, there is % continual cir- 
. culatioii of negative electricity 
in the oj>}K)8ite direction The 
\\ second or inactive plate is nsu- 
ally eithei of copper, of pla 
tmum, 01 still more frequently 
of gas carbon, that is, the car 
hou which 18 deposited m the 
retorts at gas woiks The 
Injuifl which acts on the nnc 
18 most frequently dilute sul- 
phuric acid— 1 part of acid to 
6 or 8 of watei 1 11 some of the 
best kinds of cell there are two 
kllBtell liquids* one in contact with 
the zinc and the other with 
the inactive plate, with a porous parti 
tion of unglazed earthenw are hetw een them 
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Fig 1 shows a battery of four cells of the 
simplest kind, each containing a plate of 
zinc and a plate of copper immersed (except 
their uppei portions) in dilute acid con 
tamed in a glass vessel It will be observed 
that the copper (c ) of each cell is connectf d 
with the zinc (z) of the next. The arrows 
show the direction of the current Fig 2 
represents a very common form of battery 
called Bunsen’s The /me plate consists of 
a slit cylinder sui rounding the porous vessel 
in which the caibon plate stands, the whole 
being contained in a glass jar The Injuid 
in which the /me is immersed is dilute sul 
phmic acid, and the liquid in contact with 
the carbon is strong iiitiie acid Fig 3 
repiesents a 3)aniells cell, which differs 
from Bunsen s in the contents of the {lorous 
cell 1 he plate within the porous cell is of 
cojiper, and the liquid in contact with the 
copper 18 a satur ited solution of sulphate of 
toppci, crystals of which are seen heaped 
up round the top 'I'hese crystals are sup 
porte<l by a cage of copper wire, and are 
intended for ketjung the solution satur ited 
In the simpler forms of galvanic cell, such 
as that leprcseuted in hg 1, then is a 
continual evolution of hydiogen at tin in 
utivo plate, while an equivalent quantity 
of oxygen enters into combin ition with the 
/me plate and goes to form sulphate of /me 
Some of the evolved hyilrogen adheres to 
the coppci plate and produces a rapid falling 
off in the clectiomotiN e force of the cell 
I’his action, which is the piincipal cause of 
tin rapid weakening of the current in bat 
tern 8 composed of such tt 11s, is (ailed polai i 
^atioti 'ihe puipose of the two fluid ar 
rangement illustiattd m hgs 2 and 1, is to 
intent pt the hydiogen and prevent it fiom 
l)cing deposited on the copper or carbon 
plate In Daniell h battery, which was the 
hrst of the kind, the hydrogen is taken up 
by the solution of sulphate of copper, and 
displivces copjier, which is deposited on the 
copper plate In Bunsen s it is taken up by 
the nitric acid, w hich is thus gradually con 
verted into nitrous acid 

It H usual to amalgamate the /me plates 
of a battery by washing them with acid, 
iiid tlicn rubbing them with mercury The 
Tt ison for this operation is, that when or 
dinaiy commercial zinc is used without 
amalgamation, local currents are formed 
betw'een different portions of the same plate, 
owing to inequalities or impunties This 
action^ as it is called, eats away the 
plates w ithout contributing to the » urreut 
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in the general circuit Amalgamation ren 
ders the surface uniform and prev ents this 
injurious action 

I’he strength of the current given by t 
battery depends partly on the electiomotive 
force of the battery and partly on its resiM 
tance If two batteries are connected into 
one circuit m such a way that they tend to 
drive currents round it in (qiposite direc tioiis, 
the one which prevails is said to have the 
gi cater electromotive force The electio 
motive force is pioportional to the numbei 
of cells, and is indepeinkmt of thtii si/e 
As legards resistance, the current will 1 k 5 
strongest when the lesistanci is least, that 
18 when the plates are very laige and vtry 
near together 

Whcnevei cheinual aition tak(s placi, 
heat is produced , but m the ordinary usi 
of a galvanic battery only a ])ortion of this 
heat 18 product d m the ttlls themselves, 
the rest of it is produced m the external 
conductor When we heat a wire by send 
ing the cuiicnt of a bitttry thiough it, the 
lieat generated m tin wire is a luutiori of 
the heat diu to theclKinnal action in the 
(ells In (ells of high cUttromotivc force 
the heat due to the cheniu al attion is giciter 
(for the same (|uantity of /im dissolved) 
than in cells of low dec tiomotivo foict It 
is much bight i for a Ibmstn than for a 
1 )anieil cell 

Galvanism, the prodiution <»f eleitruity 
by means t)f the gal v mu batbiy (whuli 
stt) Tht niiiu is dt lived fiom (Jdvani, 
piofcssoi of m itomy at Bologna, who ol) 
scived that tht limbs of a di ad fiog could 
be caused to move by the eontut of metals 
Ills expt iinu nts aitruttd the attt iition of 
Volta, pioftssor of natui il jdiilosojdiy at 
Baviv, who shoitly aftcrw irds mv< nted tht 
galvanic oi volt iic battiiy 

Galvanized Iron, a nunc loost ly given 
to sheets of non coated with /itu by a non 
galvanic proc css, the iron be mg fii st c leansed 
by friction and the a< turn of dilute sul 
phuric acid, and then i>lungeci into a bath 
compost d of melted /me and othci sub 
stances, as sal ainmoiiuc, or nu tcury and 
potassium, moie properly the name is given 
to shet ts of iron coated first with tin by a 
galvanic process, and then with /inc by im 
inersion in a bath containing fluid /me 
covered with sal ammoniac mixed with 
earthy matter So long as the coating is 
entire, and so long as it is not t x|K)Hed to 
coiiosive substances, galvam/c d iron is very 
durable 
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Galvanometer, an lostrument for measur- 
ing an electnc current by the deflection of a 
magnetic needle The current flows through 
a wire coiled usually into the form of a circle, 
which IS placed vertically in the magnetic 
meridian and surrounds l^e 
needle When no current is 
passing the needle pomts 
north and south, and the 
galvanometer should l^e so 
placed that tlie needle when 
so pointing lies in the plane 
of the coil When a cur 
rent passes through the coil, 
it exerts a force ujion the 
needle tending to set it at 
right aiigh s to the jilane of 
the coll — that is, to set it 
east and west The a( tion of 
the earth on the otbc i hand 
tends to set it noith and 
south, and it will actually 
take an int( rmediato 
position which vanes 
with the strength of 
the current This posi 
tion IS road off on a 
graduated ciicle (the 
upfiei of the two gra 
duated and horizontal 
circles in hg 2), usually 
by incaiis of i long light pointer (shown m 
the hgurc) which is attached to the needle 
at right angles lii some gahanometers, 
as in that represented in figuie 2, the coil 
cm be turned till it overtakes the needle 
'J'he lower graduated cntle is for the purpose 
of measunng the amount of this lotation 

For mea 
siirmg very 
feeble cur 
I ents, it 18 
more usual 
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pointing opposite ways The directive actions 
of the earth on the two needles are opposite, 
and hence the resultant directive action of 
the earth on the two combined is very small 
The coil of the galvanometer, on the other 
hand, is so placed that the 
current tends to deflect both 
needles the same way The 
coil, which IS shown in sec 
tion m hg S, is approximately 
rec tangular, its longest dimen- 
sion being horizontal One 
of thci needles a'l/ is just 
above, and the other a b is 
l)elow the upper part of the 
(Oil The current m this part 
of the coil would urge them 
opposite ways if then poles 
were similarly directed, but 
IS their i^oles are oppositely 
directed it urges them the same 
way I'he current in the 
lower part and ends 
of the coil assists in 
deflecting the lower 
needle, aud is too dis 
tant from the upper 
needle to have much 
effect upon it The 
coll is thus placed in 
a ])08ition of great ad- 
vantage as eom))aied with the earth, aud the 
deflection is j)ropoi fcionately large 

Much greater sensitiveness can be ob 
tamed by the use of the miiror galvano 
meter, fig 4 The lound box m the centre 
contains a 
coll of some 
hundreds of 
convolutions 
with a very 
sm ill needle 
fastened to 
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Fig 3 


i ig 4 —Mirror Galvanometer 


to employ the *astatic’ galvanometer, repre 
eented m fig 1 It has two needles, a' b\ 
<» h (fig 8), as nearly equal as possible, fas 
toned to one upright stem, with their poles 


a little glass mirror suspended m its centre 
by a silk fibre The mirror, with the needle 
fastened to its back, is shown at m m fig 5 
Light from a lamp L comes through the hole 
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b anti falls upon the mirror, which, being 
slightly concave, reflects it to a focus on 
the scab a A, where a bright image of the 
flame is ac-tordioglv seen '^1 he am illoat an 
guiu movement of the mirror causts a very 



visible inovtment of tht bright image on 
the stale The tiuved b ii M m fig 4 is 
a migiiti (cillcd the cont/oUtn*/ 
vvhieli eau be i used t»i lowtud, lutl turned 
rouml One use of it is to bung tht net die 
into th( plane of the coil whtn the toil is 
not standing iioith and south It is better, 
howtvti, to kt ep the et)il north and south, 
anti then the magnet M tan he used to annul 
tht earth’s magnttism, thus etniftinng the 
same adv uitage vv hieh is obt uned by the use 
of two needles m tht astatic gilv unumtei 

for the geiieial punt iplt which governs 
the tkflettion of a iitedle by a euiieiit, see 

Galvanoplasty bime as I hifrouutal 

GarveBton, a city and seapuit of 'ItAas, 
United Stitts, at the noith t ast < xtiemity 
t)f (J ilveston Islaml, at the month of (lal 
veston Bay, ibout 450 miles stmth by west 
from ISew Oilcans It is one of tht most 
floui shing ports m the Gulf t)f Mtxito 
I uge tjuaiitities of totton aie shipped, the 
export to Great Britain alone l)emg over 
100 000 bales annually 'kbe chief build 
mgs are the tustom and maiket houses, the 
town hill, a number of chuiehes, including 
i (»othie episcopal (‘liiutli and Uoin in 
< ithohe cathedral, and the Roman ( ’atholit 
loiiversit> of St Maiy Immense loss t)f 
life and <1 image to pioperty was caused by 
a huirn aue m 1 000 Bop 57,789 

Gar way, a seaport of Western Ireland, 
I»rov of (’onnaiight, capital of county of 
same name, at the mouth of the C’oirib, in 
Galway Bay, 1 1 7 miles west of Dublin It 
consists in its older parts of narrow, ii regular 
streets with antique houses, crowded with 
a pau|jer population , m the more modern 
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parts it 18 spju loiis and well built Besides 
numerous chuithes and chapels it has three 
monisteiies and five nunneries 'j'he town 
bouse and county ball and the (^hu* n s ( ol 
lege aie amongst its best buildiiu*s The 
inaimfaitmeH ut iiisig 
nihcant, and tlu ti i<le, 
though onit impoitant, 
IS no longtr woithv of 
its t\(ilhnt haiboiu 
The thief txpoits aio 
k. agricultural piodueo 

^ and marble 'I lit i care 

mills for sawing and 
poliMbmg maible, a 
bieweiy, distillt i y, At 
Galway it turns one 
lueiubti to pai li iiut ut 
Pop IJ. Ill The county, wliitb is wasliid 
by the Atlantit, has an aitui of 
atres, of wbitlr out tigbth is uiidti eiops 
In theiK)itb wtst, or diKtiitlof ( ‘<»mit inara, 
it IS ruggetl iiid mount iimins, in tlu cast, 
levt 1 but t \tt usivt ly toven d vv ith bog ami 
in tin south, ftitih and told ably vvtll culti 
vatid, pioduting wheat biiltv, and oats 
Lough Comb, vvhitli lit s wholly witbm it, 
dividing tin touiity inti> tin i and vv dis 
triets, IS tin thud hugtst lilt in li eland 
Themintials mtludt h ad,hiinHlom ,iu iiblt, 
ainl btautiful Htipentim 'I he IihIu iits are 
valuable, but muth ntgh tted 4 lu pimei 
p il inanufutures ire toaist vvtxditiis and 
limns The comity it tin ns four im mbcis 
to pailiamtnt ]^)p (1901) 10‘2,1 tti 

Galway Bay, a Lugo bay on the west 
toast of Iieland, bttvvttii county Galway 
on the north and county ( dare on the south, 
about K) miles in length ami fiom 20 to 7 
miles 111 breadth Acioss its entiarne lie 
the Aran JhIuikIh, and tlu it are numeious 
small islands in the bay itself 

Gama, Dom Vasio da, the first navigator 
who made the voyage to tlu last I mins by 
tht t^ape of Good Hope, was bom in 1400 at 
Sines, ikntugal, of a nobIt f unily ''rho voy- 
age had been piojeeted uiulei lohn II , and 
his Hutetssor, Emmanutl the loitunate, 
having fittc(l out four vessels, intrusted 
Gam A with the elm f tommand He sailed 
from Lisltoii on July 8tli, 1407, and doubling 
the Cape, visited Mozambique, Momba/a, 
Melinda, and Calicut, leturmng tt) Lisbon 
m 1 100 J or this exploit he was named 
Admiial of the Indies and rect ived the title 
of Dom, with an annual pension and exten 
sive privileges m Indian (ommerce In the 
year 1502 he was placed at the bt ad of a 
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powerful fleet, with which he provided for 
the security of future voyag'ers by founding 
establishments at Mozambique and bofala 
He also inflicted signal reprisals on the tow n 
of Calicut, where the Portuguese residents 
had been massacred, and established the 
first Portuguese factory in the Indies He 
re entered Lisbon in 1 OO'l, and passed the 
next twenty years in obscurity In I'Sil 
he was appointed Viceroy of India by King 
John HI , but his administration lasted only 
three months, his death taking place at (Joa 
in the December of that year 
Gama-grass See JiupUo 9 m‘<s 
Gamaliel, the name of two persons men 
tinned m Bible history, of whom the first, 
Gamidicl, the son of Pedahzur (Numbers l 
10, 11 20, vn ^)4, 59, x 21), was pnnet or 
head of the tribe of Manasseb 9 he other 
and better known Gamaliel is mentioned 
twice m the Acts of the Apostles, as a 
learned doctor of the law, of the sect of the 
Phansees I^rom Acts xxii 3 we learn that 
he was the preecptoi of St Paul, the other 
leference (Acts v 34) records his fwnous 
advice to the Sanhedrim as to their treat 
ment of the apostles According to tradi 
tion Gamaliel became a Christian, and was 
baptized by St Peter and St Paul 
Gam'beson See Acton 
GambeVta, Lb ON Michfi ,aPreTichorator 
and statesmin, born m 1S38 at (^abors, of a 
family of Genoese extraction He was edu 
cated for the church, but finally decided m 
favour of the law, and lepairmg to Pans 
became a member of the raetiopolitan bir 
in 1859 In Novemhti 1S6S lie gamed the 
leadership of the upublKan paity by his 
defence of Dthsdu/c, a noted h publican 
In ]8()9, liaviiig Ik on elected by both Pans 
and Marseilles, lie chose to leprescnt the 
southern city, and in the Chamber of De 
puties showed himself an irreconcilable 
opponent of the einput and its ineasuies, 
especially of the pohc> which led to the 
war with Priissui. On tlie downfall of the 
empire, after the suirendci of Sedan iii 1870, 
a government for the national defence w as 
formed, m which Gambetta was nominated 
minister of the intenor The Germans hav- 
mg encircled Pans, he left that city in a 
balloon, and set up his headquarters at 
Tours, from which, with all the powers of 
a dictator, he for a short time organized a 
fierce but \am resistance against the in 
vaders After the close of the war he 
held office in several short lived ministries, 
ftnd in November, 1881, accepted the pre- 


miciship The sweeping changes proposed 
by him and his colleagues spe^ily brought 
a majonty against him, and after a six wrecks’ 
tenure of office he had to resign The acci 
dental discharge of a pistol c aused his death 
at Pans in December, 1 882 

Gambia, i British colony and pro tec 
torate in West Vfnei, a nanovv stnp of 
territoiy stretching inland from the mouth 
of the liver Gambia on both sides, total 
area, 3500 sq miles , capital, Bathurst 
Ground nuts, rublier, hides bees’ wax, Ac , 
are exported, and cottons, nee, &c, im 
ported Pop 90,000 (14,000 in colony) 
Gambia, a nvei of \\ est Africa, rising in 
a mountainous district in Futa tlallon and 
flowing N w and w to tlic Atlantic, length 
about 1 400 miles It is nav igable for 600 
miles dunng seven mouths of the year for 
vessels of 150 tons, but from June to No 
vembei the river becomes a torient, rising 
from 20 to 50 feet ind leaving a rich alluvial 
deposit on its shores 

Gambler Islands, a group of small coial 
islands in the South Pacific, about ht 23° 
8' 8 and Ion 134 55' w , belonging to 
I^ ranee The vegetation m luxuriant and 
there are numerous birds but no indigenous 
quadrupeds A French mission station was 
formed on the largest island, JMangareva, in 
1834 Pop about 2300 
Gambir, an astnngent, earthy -looking 
substance chiefly employ eel in tanning and 
dyeing, and olitairied from the Fast Indian 
trees 1/ neat la ( A a uclca ) r/a mhir &nd I aculn^ 
order CmchonacedL It is mainly imported 
fiom Singajiore Also called Terra Japonica 
and J\il( ( 'atrehn 

Gambling See Uanunq 
Gamboge (from Camboja or ( ^ambodta)^ a 
concrete, vegetable, inspissated juice or sap, 
or gum rcHin, yielcled by several sjiecics of 
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trees The gamboge of European commerce 
appears to be mainly denved from Hebra 
detvdron qanibogolde'i (or Uaremm Morelia), 
a dicecious tree with handsome laurel-like 
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foliA^re and aiiiall jellow floweiN, found in 
( uiilKxha, Siam, and iii the soiitheui part* 
of Cochin China. It is ytllow, and contained 
chiefly in the middle laver of the bark of 
the tree, it is obtained by incision, and 
1*81168 in the form of a jcllowish fluid, which, 
aftci passing thiough a viscid state, hardens 
into the gamboge of commerce It consists 
(»f a mixture of lesin with 15 to 20 per cent 
of gum Gamboge is used m painting, atam 
ing, and 1 icquering As a drug it has drastic 
purgative pioperties but is seldom admniis 
tered alone In doses of a drachm or c veu 
less it produccH death Other species of 
Garania \ield a similar drug, which is col 
lected for Joed use The ho called Amen 
can gimbogc is the juice of 1 istma qvia 

Game Laws, laws rcditing to the killing 
of ccitain wild animals pursued for spoit, 
and odlcd game lormeily in Bntani eei 
till! I [ualih cations of rank or propeity were 
needed to constitute the right to kill game, 
but by the (lame Act of \\ ill IV the nc 
ccssity for any c^ualihcation except the pos 
session of a gune certihcate w is abolished, 
and the light giver to any one to kill gmie 
on his own land, or on that of another with 
his pcniiiasion 1 he animals designated as 
game by this act aie hares, pheasants par 
tridgfs, grouse, heath game, or moor game, 
hi ick game, and bustircls I'hesc animals, 
how'ceer, with the exception of haics, are 
not allowed to be kilUd during a ccitaiu 
season of the year c tiled the close season, 
which IS foi paitndgts fiom 1st Fcbiuary 
to 1st September, for pheisints from Ist 
1' ebruary to 1 st ( Ictober, for blac k game from 
loth December to 20th August Also any 
pc 1 son killing g ime on Sunday or C'hnstm is 
city is liable to a penalty of A game 
c ertifac ate is also nc c essarv to enable a jierson 
to kill deer, woodcocks, snipes, cpiails, kind 
r Ills, and rabbits ANhotver trespasses by 
clay in pursuit of game, cn any of the al>o\c 
iiicTitioned animals, is liable to the fine of 
ti, and when five or more go together each 
IS liable to the jienalty of £5 Night poach 
ing IS a graver offence, any peison found 
guilty of tiespasHing in pursuit of game l>e 
tween the first hour after sunset and the 
1 ist before sunrise, is for the first offence 
lidile to imprisonment with hard labour for 
three months and to find security for a jear, 
a third offence involving liability to penal 
servitude By the act of 1860 the duties 
on c ertificates for killing or dealing in game 
are dec laied to lx, excise duties, and are re 
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gnlated as follows ~hor a license m Groat 
Biitaiu, or certificate in Ireland, to each 
pc rson using a dog, gun, ru t, oi ether engine 
for taking or killing any gune whatc \er, if 
taken after 5th Apiil and be fore lat Novem 
her, to expire on 5th Apnl in the following 
yeir, £3, if to expire on dlst Octohci of the 
same year, £2, fi*oin 1st November to hth 
Ajtril, £2, license to scivant, if jx rson an 
thoiized to kill game, 12, license to deal ni 
HJUiie in Ingluid, Scotland, oi Ireland, £2 
\ duty of lO'c 18 imposed foi a license to 
make use of a gun By an act of 1880 
( very occupui of 1 ind his x Tight, as in 
separable from and incidciit to the oc enpa 
tion of the 1 uid, to kill and take giound 
game (harts and labbits) thereon, concur 
rently with any other duly luthon/ed per 
son, all agreements in contravention of this 
right lieing declared void Game laws of 
gixiater or less strictness are m force in 
many othei countries In (’anadaand the 
1 1 States the c hit f it stne tn )ns irt mi egai d 
ic> killing wild amtn ils duiimg tht breeding 
sc ason 

Games, a name of c c rtain sjxu ts or amuse 
me rrts car ned on unde r 1 1 gnlar r ules and me 
thcxls, as w rth c irds or die o, billiards, t< nnis, 
At Among the ancuntHtluie wtii' public 
girnes or sports, exhibittd on solemn occa 
Hions, 111 which various kinds of contests were 
inticxluced The (*rc ciau game swert national 
festivals ittejiided by sjte ctators and com 
ixtitors from all ]>aits of Gietce), the chief 
lx ing the Olympic, J’ythian, Neunean, and 
Isthmian '^1 he y consisted of chariot races, 
running, wrestling, and boxing mate hos, iScc , 
and to be victoiious m one of these contests 
wiH esteemed one of the highest honours of 
a Greek citi/cn 'I Jo Bom lu games (hah) 
wc re he Id t hie fly at the ft stn als of tlici gexls 
"I he^ might, how'ever,bec xhibitcdby jinvate 
persons t<) jdease the poojde, as the combats 
of gl idiatoiH, the atne il reprt scntatiorm, com 
bats of wuld Ixasts in the amphitheatre^ &c 
Set also such articles as /h/ffdrrh, ('Ikhh^ 
( nchity FoothdJl, <fec 

Gaming, or Gambung, the practice of 
indulging in gimes involving some element 
of c hancf or hazard with a vie w to pe»c uniary 
gam Tn many countnes such games, and 
the collateral practices of betting on events, 
taking shares in lotter les, A;c , are legally 
jrrohibited or restneted as ficcjuently asso 
ciated with fruid and as themselves de 
moraU/ing At other times governments, 
tempted by the prospect of gain, have openly 
encouraged gambling by licensing gaming 
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bouses, or institutiug lotteries under their 
own authority (See Lottery ) In Franco 
public gaining tables were suppressed from 
let January, 1838, but lottencs are still 
sometimes earned on Previous to the foi 
mation of the German Fmpiie gambling 
was encouraged m both of the ways refcired 
to in several of the ])rineipalitieHof Germany 
Baden Baden, in the Grand dueliy of Baden, 
and Horn burg, in Hesse Hornburg, were the 
two most famous lesorts in Bui ope of the 
fiequcnters of gaming t ibles After the 
formation of the empire gaming was sup 
pressedin tlu so})! ices( ilstl')< eember, 1872), 
and Hinee th it time tin Italian pimeipality 
of Monaco h is become the last public lesoit 
of this spedtH of g imbli ng 

In Great Biitam gaming his been tlu 
subject of nunuious enactments llimy 
VIII made proclamation against etitam 
games, including dice, eaids, and bowls, and 
juohibited the keeping of any eommon house 
foi unlaA^ful games uiuki penalties of 40h 
pel day for keeping the house, ind bs 
})ei tune foi pi lying m it By an aet of 
(diules 11 (ICbi) any person fiaudulently 
winning money by gaming is to foi feit treble 
the amount, and any pel son losing more 
than ilOO at cards, c^e , on credit at one sit 
ting 18 not bound to piy, and the wmnoi 
foifeits tieble the imouiit IJmlei Anne 
all notes, bills, bonds, Ac, given foi money 
won liy gaming were decreed voul, and any 
pel son paying a loss of moie than tlO might 
lecover it within three mouths as a common 
debt, 01 if the losei did not sue, any other 
>erson might do so 1 n the i eign of \\ illi ini 
V such notes weie dcilircd void between 
the paities but not iiv the h uuls of pur 
ehaseis or e nelorseis U imblers having no 
ostensible means of living might be com 
nutted to pnson By acts of George IT 
Leopeis of jnibhc houses weie punishable for 
pel nutting gaming, and the g lines of faio, 
basset, hazard, loulette, and all othei games 
withdice,except backgammon, are prohibited 
undei penalties of dl200 for the kecpei of 
the gaming bouse, and £50 a tune foi the 
playeis The act 8 and 9 Yiet cap ci\ , 
while repealing some of the previous acts, 
inflicts the penalty of £100 (^terwards in 
creased to a maximum penalty of £500) in 
addition to the penalties of the aet of Henry 
VIII on any person conducting a common 
gaming house, with the alternative of six 
months’ imprisonment T’enalties are also 
inflicted for keeping billiard or bagatelle 
tables without a hcense zVil contracts, by 


way of gaming or wagenng, are made void, 
and any jierson fraudulently winning money 
or valuables by gaming shall be deemed 
guilty of obtaining it by false pretences 
No suit at law can be brought to recover a 
defxisit from a stakeholder, but this does 
not apply to any pn/e at any lawful sport 
Ijater acts provide that betting houses shall 
be considered gaming houses (See Bdtuuf ) 
An act having special reference to the 
metropolis imjioses penalties of £10U for 
excluding the police from a giimng house, 
and £50 on any person found withiu who 
shall give a false name or addiess 

Oam'ut, or Gammui, m music, the entire 
seiKM of musical tones in the natural order 
of isec nt or descent W ith the musicians 
of the IHh century A lepiesented the 
loviest note in then instrumentM, and a lower 
note hiving been intioduced, the Gietk 
g wiun i (T) vv IS t iken to repiesc nt it I lom 
its prominent place is fust note of the seile 
its name was tikeii to lepiescut the whoh 
Gandak', Gundiuk, a iivei of Northern 
Hindustan, using m the Ilimalay is and 
entering the (• ingts, length, 400 miles 
Gandamak', a plaet m N K Afg-hanist in, 
where a tre ity witli Thitain w is signed in 
1870 See Af<fh((nit^t(tti 

Gandia, i tow n and port of Spain, in the 
province and > I 
miles south Ijy 
east of Vale nei i, 
on the Alcoy 
It IS w tiled and 
well built, with 
a handsome Go 
thie ehuieh ind 
a hue pallet of 
the dukes of 
( I andia Bop 
10 000 

Gando, iking 
(lom of the Wes 
tel 11 Soudan, in 
teisectecl by the 
Niger, and mha 
bited ehiett> by 
1\11 it ihs, vv itli a 
capital of same 
name It is must 
fertile, and has 
a population of 
perhaps 5,000,000 Mohammedanism is the 
prevalent religion The teiiitoiy is now 
paitly Bntish, paitly Fieneh 

Gauesa (g i na'sa), an Indian god, the son 
of Siva and Bai v ati, i c piesentecl by a figure 
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half man half elephant, ha’ving an elephant s 
bead He ib the god of prudence and 
good hick, and is in\oked at the beginning 
of all entei prises There are not many 
temples dedicated to him, and he has no 
public festivals, but his image stands in 
almost every house 

Ganga, a name of the sand grouse {Pit 

rdclcH ((r(7iarius) 

Ganga, in Hindu mythology, the per 
sonified goddess of the nver Gauges 

Ganges (gan'jcz), a river of Hindustan, 
one of the greatest rivers of Asia, rising in 
the Himalaya Mountains, m Gaihwal state, 
ami foimed by the junction of two lit ad 
sti earns, the Bhagiratlu and the A1 iknanda, 
winch unite at Deojirag, 10 miles btlow 
Srinagar, 1^)00 fett abovt st i Itvtl The 
Bhagiratlu, as being a sjurtd strtam, is 
usually consideiod the souice of the (1 wigt s, 
rising at the height of 13,800 feet, but the 
Alaknand i flovv s further and ])i mgs a large r 
voluiiK of water to the junction At Haid 
war, about 30 miles below Deoprag, the 
nvei fairly enters the gieat valley of 11 in 
dust in, and flows m a south oast direction 
till it discharges itself by numerous mouths 
into the Ba} of Bengal, after a course of 
about 1700 miles Duiing its eomst it is 
joined by eleven large rivers, the' chief 
be.iug the lumna, Son, Kamganga, Giimti, 
(rogia, Gandak, and Kusi In the lamy 
Htasoii the fl it country of Bengal is over 
flowed to the extent of 100 miles m breadth, 
the water be; ginning to recede ifttr the 
middle of August The Ganges delta has 
tlm Hugl on the west, the Meghiia on the 
c ist, and eomniences about 200 rniks, or 
300 by the couise of the river, from the 
sea. .^Hong the sea it forms an unmhabiteel 
Hwarnpi waste, called Suiiderbunds, or Sun 
darbariH, and the whole coast of the delta 
is a mass of shifting rand banks 3'lie 
vvesteinmost branch, the Hugh, is the only 
br inch commonly navigated by ships 3'he 
^leghna, or mam branch, on the east is 
joined by a branch of the Brahmaputra 
Some of the principal cities on the (iangea 
and its branches, ascending the stream, are 
(’aleutta IVIurshedabad, liahar, Patna, Be 
nares, Allahabad, Cavvnpore, and Fanicka 
bad 'I he Ganges is navigable for boats of 
a large size nearly 1500 miles fiom its 
mouths, and it forms a great channel for 
traffic It 18 an imperative duty of the 
Hindus to bathe m the Ganges, or at least to 
wash themselves with its waters, and to dis 
tribute alms, on certain days The Hindus 
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believe that whoever dus ou its banks, ami 
drinks of its waters Viefoi e death, h cnempted 
from the necessity of letnruing into this 
world and eoramoiuing a new life The su k 
aie theiefore earned to the bank of the 
Ganges, and its water is a considerable 
article of commerce in the remotei parts 
of India 

Ganges Canal, Uitmi, a lateial canal 
in Noithern India (N W Ihovinees), con- 
stiucteil for purpemes of ungation and siij* 
jiUnuntary navigation, extending on the 
light of the Ganges from llardvviu to C^awn 
pore The tiuiik of the canal inesmmes 4 H 
miles, and the total cost of the works has been 
iboilt l2,S0t),()00 ~ Tlie liOVMvK (irVNGES 
G \NAi is a sort of continuation of the Gppor, 
intended foi inigation pm posts 

Gangi (gan'jf^), a town of Italy, piov 
Palermo, overlooked by an old castle Pop 
11, ‘MO 

Gang lion, in anat an enlaigement occur 
ring Hoim where m the < oursc of a nerve, 
ami containing nerve colls m atldition to 
nerve hlarncnts 'Ihere art two systems 
of neivts which liave ginglia uptiri them 
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Iirst those of common sensatitm, whoso 
ginglia are near to the origin of the noive 
m the spinal ctud Secondly, the gieat 
sympathetic nerve, which has ganglia on 
vinous parts of it In the invertebiates 
g ingli i are ct nties of nt r v ous force, and are 
clistributtd thrtmgh the body in |».iirH, one 
for each ring of the hotly, f orineetKl by fibres 
as m the figure The cerebral g irigha of 
vertebrates are the bram itself, the maHses 
t)f gru} matter at the base of the bram, as 
the f>ptic thalamus, &c 

Gangpur', a nativt state of liengal, in 
Ghota iSagjmr, tonsisting mainly of hills, 
forest, and jungle, area, 2484 sq miles, 

pt>|> 

Gangrene (gang'grfn), the dc'ath of stirao 
])ait of a living body, wherein the tissues 
begin to lie m a state of mortification, there 
be ing also complete insensibility A gan- 
grened part must be removed either by 
amputation or by natural process, but if a 
vital part is so affected death will ensue, 



GANGUE GANTTTNG PASS 


Gangue (gang), a nuncral Hubstance sur 
rounding a metallic ore in a v < m 

Gangway, a narrow platform or bridge 
of planka along the n])j»cr pait a shij) h 
B ide for communication fore and aft, also a 
SOI t of platform b;y which pcrsoiiB enter and 
leave a veSKcl — In the Houbc of Commonn 
the gangway is a paBsage acrous the house, 
which He[)aiate8 the ininwtry and opposition 
with their resjiectivc adherents, who sit on 
Heats running along the sides of the houKc, 
fiom the neutral or independent iricndicrs, 
who oc( upy seats running acioss 1 kiu e, the 
phi ise to Hit hdoin th( ffaiiquatf^ is ippln d 
to a meinbei, implies that he holds Inuisc If 
as bound to ueitbei party 
Ganja iSaim is Jladush 
Ganjam, i <leeaycd town of India, in the 
M idras Ihisideney, foimerly ( ijatal m tlie 
district of same nmie, ntai the eoist of the 
Bay of Beiigil It u is at one turn a flour 
ishing place, but the town has des lined si let 
the epnlemie of 1815, when Berhanipnr be 
came the heidqiiaiters 1'he jirmeipal arm 
of the Ganjam liivei, which enteis the sei 
to the south of the town, is about one third 
of a mile bioad d he district, om of the 
five Gircars, is one of tin most pioduetive 
under the IVIadris Presidemy, yielding me, 
cotton, Biigir, rum and jmlse, &c Art i, 
8813 aquaie miles, poji l,8y(),803 

Gannet, the solan goose, a bud of the 
genus {S JiitswHo), family Peleeamda 
It IS about { fet t in length, autl b in bieadtU 
of wmgs from tip to tip, the whole plumage, 
a duty white, inelining to giay, the eyes, i 
pale yellow, sm rounded with i naked skin of 
a hue blue culoui , the bill straight, 6 niche-, 
long, and fiunished beneath with a kind of 




Qanuet or Solan Goose ( Sitla Suammi) 


pouch The ganiiets are birds of passage, 
arnving in Great Britain about Maich and 
departing in August or September, then 
Qiovetu^uta being partially determined by 


those of the lierririg, on which they feed 
Ihey migrate to the southward m the wm 
ter, and appear on the coast of Portugal 
In the bleeding season they retire to high 
rocks on unfrequented islands — the He 
lirides, Orkneys, St Hilda, Ailsa Craig, and 
the Bass Bock The nests are generally 
formed of sea w eed The female lays only 

one egg, though, if it l>e removed, she will 
deposit anothe r The young, which are much 
darkei than the old birds, remain m the nest 
until n< irly thin fidl si/e bi coming tx 
trimely fat In St Kilda they form pa it 
of the food of the inhabitants, being tikin 
by imri loweied from the toj» of the cliffs 
GaHoids {(ranofdf t), the siiond older of 
fishes according to issi/ 'fhe families 
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of this order are ehieHy charactenzed by 
angular, rhoinboidal, polygonal, or circular 
scales composed of horny or bony platis 
coveied with a thick plate of glossy enamel 
like Hubstanee The ganoids were most 
numerous in Paleozoic and early Mesozoic 
times, l)ut are now represented by seven 
geiieia — LipulosU u% the bony pikes oi gai 
pikt s of the N American fresh water lakes 
J*oli/pt?7 us, lepiesented by a single species 
ueeuning in riveis of tropical Vfiica, Cal a 
uiouhtlii/H, a similar genus found in Old 
Calabai , A maty the fresh water mud fish of 
Is America, A i « if r, represented by tlit 
sturgeon ^{(iphir/u/uchus, best known by 
the so called shovel nosed sturgeon of the 
Mississippi basin, and the genus Poltjodim 
or Spatularuiy the paddle fishes of the Mis 
Hissippi and great livers of China. Of the 
c vtinet ganoids the most remarkable are the 
plaeoderms of the Silurian and Devonian 
peiioil, compnsing the earliest known re 
mains of fishes The Palaeozoic ganoids have 
all heteroceical tails, forms with diphy cereal 
tails not appearing till the secondary jienod 
Gantung Pass, a wild pass m the Wes 
tern Himalayas between Bussahir in the 
Punjab and Ihbet It is covered with per- 
petual Buow, aud IS 18,29a feet ui height. 
U8 
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Gan'ymede ( nied) m Grecian mythology, 
great grandson of Danlanns, the foundtr of 
Tro^, and son of Tros ind of (^alliiihcM, 
daughter of hcainuidii Zeus scut his eagle 
to carry him off from Mount Ida to Olyin 
pus, where he held the ofhee of cup bearer 
to the immortals m succession to Hebe 
Gaol, or Jail, a pristm or place of legal 
coufmement See Pnsnu 

Gaol delivery, in law, a com mission to 
the judges on asai/e to tiy and deliver t very 
piisoucr 111 gaol on their arrival at the 
v^si/t town 

Gap, a town of South eastern h ranee, 
<lcpaitmcnt of Hautes Aljieh It is the seat 
uf I bishop, and has a tridt in wend, fiuit, 
corn, and cattle Po[) 7285 

Gaper 'Shell, a lamclhbranchiate mollust, 
the Mif(f 07cn((f(ft, common on the Hiitish 
coasts It has an oblong shell and buiiowh 
in sand and mud, wheie it is sought after 
for bait 

Gapes, a disease of fowls and other Ka 
soiial birds, arising from the preserne m 
the windpipe of small parasitic woims 
{hasciJ'tla tracluali'i) which cause the bud 
to continu illy open its beak 'rhey m ly la 
dislodged with an oiled feather, or by mix 
iiig a little epsoni salts with the food 
Gar'ancm, Gauancinf, the product ob 
tamed by ti eating pulveri/ed madder, pic 
viously exhausted with witer, with concen 
trated sulphuric acid at 100 Gent (212 
Fahi ), and again washing with water The 
lesidue thus obtained is found to yield licttei 
results m dyeing than madder itself 

Garay (gi'n), Janos, Hunganan poet, 
born in 1812, studied at Pesth, where he 
held a minor post in the public libiary 
His ht roic poem (‘satir (1834), was sue 
ceeded b> a number of dramas, mostly his 
toiical, the chief being Arboc/ (1817), Ors 
zlgy Ilona (1817), and Bitory Erzstbet 
(1840) His cycle of historic ballads, show 
mg l^hlands influence, was published in 
1847, under the title Arpidok, and his lyric 
poems, Balatom Kagylok (Shells fiom Lake 
Balaton), in 1843 His last woik was a 
histoncal epic, S/ent I^as/ld (St Ladislaus), 
published 1850 He died blind in 1853 
Garbler, formerly an officer of the citv 
of London, vested with power to enter any 
shop, warehouse, &c , to examine drugs and 
spices, and garble (i e sift out the coarse 
parts, dirt, &c ) and make clean the same, 
or see that it were done 

Garcilaao de la Vega (gar the la'so, pro 
jierly ({arcias Lam de la JVyn), called tlie 
119 


pftmt of SiHfnt 'ill boin at 'i oh do in 

1500 or 1503 He went in his youth totfu 
Spanish couit, and in 1529 distm^iuhhcd 
himself m tho Spanish coijis sei vmg ig unst 
the Tuiks in Viistiia An intrigue with a 
lady of the court led to hia impiisoiuncnt (»u 
an island in the Danube, where sevt ral of his 
poems were composed In 1520 he was en 
gaged in the expedition against Soliman and 
in 1535 m that ag unst Tunis Ht w as madt 
commander of thirty companies of inf inti \ 
in 153(>, and at comj)anieil the imperial army 
against M irsi lilts but was moi tally wouii 
(led m attempting to stilt a towei luai 
Frejus He died at Nut in that ii, and 
was buried at Tt3cth) His name im tissoci 
ated with that of his louttmpoiaiv H<>st m 
m the impetus givtn to S})iniKh lit<‘ratin< 
})y the imitation of the Italian poetic stylo 
as oxcmplihcd in J^otraith, Ariosto, ami 
Sanna/aio His works, whith tonsist of 
et login H, epistles, odes, sonijs, sonnets, &( , 
aro graceful ind musical 

Garcilaso de la Vega, oi flAiu i\s Lvho 
Dh I A VLt,A, histonan of Bern, surnamed 
tluj Inta, sou of GaieihiHo dc li Vega, one 
of the conqutims of Ftru, and a piincess of 
tho race t)f the Inc vs boiu at Gu/co, Beiu, 
m 1530 oi 1510 Having fallen undci tho 
groundless suspicion of the Spanish govern 
ment hew is sent home m 15()0, and tiled m 
1 ()] b or 1 b20 1 lis great work on the histoi y 
of I*eru is in two paits thti hist entitled Los 
Comentarios Beales <pic ti itau del (higtn 
de los Incas, I'fet (Lisbon, 1b09), the scctind, 
the Historia gt ncral dt 1 Peru (Gordosa, 
Iblb) He wrote also Historm de la hloi 
ida (Ijisbon, 1 b(i9) 

Garcmia, the genus of plants to which 
the mangostet n and gamboge belong, natural 
order Guttift'^ra 

Gaxd (gat), a deputmeut of Southern 
France, abutting on the Gulf of Ij^oiih, 
area, 22 5() stj miles I’he north and west 
are occupied by the ( e venues and their 
branches, sloping giatlually into a fcitile 
[tlairi, the coast line of whit h is so low ait 
to form extensive swamps and salint s 'Bhe 
diaiiiage belongs partly t<» the Garonne, 
but chieffy to the Khone, which forms tlu 
eist Ijoundaiy Within the dcpaiimcnt tlu 
chief nver is the Gar<l 'Jlic ridi lowei 
districts produce a large cjuaiitity of wine, 
and are noted for silk culture l^arge quan 
titles of salt are made, and leail, coal, iron, 
&c , arc worked There are silk, w<K>llcn, 
and cotton manufactures Nlrncs is the 
qa[atal Pop 417,09*1, 
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Gard, Pont du, a fine liomau aqueduct, 
in Gard, 10 miles from Nmies, joining two 
meuntuns and passing over the Garden 
It has throe tiers of arches, and is 1()0 ft 
high Bee Afjueduct 

Garda, or Bfna'oo, Lark (Hal Xayo dt, 
Oarda the Bniacus Lacusoi the Homans), 
the largest lake in Italy, belonging to the 
Alpine legion, 33 miles long north t<j south, 
3 to 1 1 miles broad, greatest depth 902 ft , 
21 i ft above sea level 'Jdie Sarca, almost 
Its only aflhient, enters at its north end, and 
it 18 di allied by the Mineio, winch issms 
from Its south east end, near Peschicr i It 
18 well stocked with fish Steamboats ply 
on it, and its shores aie covered with villas 
Gardaya (gudi'yi), or GiiAiiDAi \, a 
town of Algeria, in th( Sahara, surrounded 
by a wall flanked with towers and entered 
by ten gates Pop 28,782 See Buii M ah 
Garde ficossaise ( g ird a kos iz ), the 
Scotch guard in the service of the kings of 
Prance, first instituted on a regular footing 
by Charles VI T, who m 14^)3 selected a 
hundred Scotch archers to form a special 
body guard in recognition of the service of 
the Scotch soldiery in the Hunched Years’ 
war There was also mother comp my of 
a huiidnd Scots placed at the head of a 
legular army of fifteen compann s of 100 
lances e ich, which was organized 'rins body 
was commanded by Scotchmen of the high 
est rmk James VI , and bis sons Henry 
and Charles, and Janus II when Duke of 
York, held in succession the lauk of captain 
in it 

Gaxdelegeu (gar'de la gen), a town of 
Prussia, gov of Magdeburg J\>p 7258 
Garde Nationale (na syo nal), a guard of 
armed citi/ens instituted at Pans, July 13, 
1 78‘>, for the [lurposc of pieserving order and 
protecting liberty At fast it numbered 
48 000 men, but was increased to 300,000 
when It was organized throughout the whole 
country Acting as a royalist and reactionary 
force it was crushed by Napoleon in 1795 
3t was reorganized by the Directory and by 
Napoleon, and again under the Bourlxins, 
to whom, however, it was a source of such 
disquietude that it was dissolved by a royal 
ordinance in 1827 Under Louis Philippe 
it was resuscitated in its old form, and con 
tnbuted to lus overthrow In 1851 the 
national guard was again reorganized, but 
in 1855 it was dissolved In 1870 the 
national guard of Pans w^as agsnn formed 
for the defence of the city against the 
Pnissians The resistance of a section of 


the guard to the decree of disarmament 
issued under M Thiers led to the com 
munal war, at the close of which the guard 
was declared dissolved by the National As 
sembly (1871) 

Garde Nationale Mobile, a body consti 
tuted by Napoleon III in 1868, on the sug- 
gestion of Marshal Niel, to form bases of 
regiments to sup[)lcinent the regular army 
It w IS called into action in 1870-71, but was 
too ill organized to be efficient 

Garde'nia, a genus of trees and shrubs, nat 
order (’inchonace c, natives of tropical Asia 
and Africa, beaiing beautiful white or }cl 
lo wish flowers of gi cat fragrance G Honda 
and G radicam arc well known in Britain 
as (^aj>o jasmine, though natives of Japan 

Gardening See Jloi ticulfun 

Garden -spider, also called Diadem or 
Gross spider, the Epnrn dfadema, a com 
mon British spider the dorsal surface of 
which IS in irked with a trij>le yellow cross 
It foims a beautiful geometric web 

Garden- warbler (Ay/i /a or (hirruca hor 
/ensrv), a migratory song bird visitin£> Britim 
fiom the end of April to Septcrnbei, and 
1 inking next to the bl u kc is a songsttr 
It 18 lather less than 6 inches long, the 
head, and upper surface greenish brown, the 
under surface browm-^li vvhik 

Gardiner, Swiira Bwvson, D C I^, 
LL D , Lnglisli liiNtori 111 , born in 1829, 
edueated at Winebt stci iiul Glinst Gbuuh, 
Oxford He was for some } t ais professor 
of inodt rn history at King s Gollt ge, London, 
but resign! d in 188 > He specially devoted 
himself to the peiiod of Lngbsb history 
begimiiiig with the aceessioii of James 1, 
and gave a full and itiipai ti il ac eount of 
the c vents of the time, basc^d on the or igin il 
documents The first section comes down 
to the outbreak of the eivil wai (lb03-42), 
the seeond deals with the civil wai (1642-49), 
the thud with the Commonwealth and 
Protcctoiat! lit also vviotc a Students 
Histoiy of England, &t He died in heb, 
1902 

Gardiner, Stephen, an English prelate, 
believed to have been a natural son of 
Lionel, bishop of Sahshurv, and brothei of 
Elizabeth ^^c>od\llle, queen of Edward IV 
He was born in 148 i at Bury St Edmunds, 
and m 1 >20 took the degrees of I) D and 
LL D at Cambridge, wheie he became 
Master of Trinity Hall He passed at this 
time by the name of Dr Stephens Having 
become eecretary to Wolsey and a favourite 
•wuth the king, he was despatched to Home 
120 
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m U/2S to foiward Hemy \ 111 ’s di voice, 
and on his return was appointed secretary of 
state, and m succession iicbdeacon of Nor 



Bishop Gardiner 


wich and Leicester, and Bishop of Win 
chestc r He also w^ent on various emlmsies 
to Irince and (Jeimauy He suppoittd the 
king in renouneing the luthority of the 
pope, hut oppoHf d the doctrmeb of the Ke 
h)irnation, ind t<jok an letive pirt in the 
pissing of the hi\ articles and in th( piose 
(ution of 1‘rottstants He w is sucfessful 
in cfuitriving tin fall of his opponent (horn 
well, hut faih d to injiue C atheiine Pin, 
and fell into disfavoui During the leign 
of Edward he was imprisoned in the M< et, 
deprived of his hishoprie, and afterwaids 
impiiHontd m the Towei fiom 1'548 -'j 1, hut 
Mary restored him to Ins hiHho[»nc, and 
appointed him loid ehaiuellor He ofhei 
ated at her coronation and marnage, and 
beeame one of her ehief advisers lie took 
an active part m the ])ersetutions at the 
beginning of the reign, but was outdone in 
ferocity by Borinar He died in He 

left seceril woiks De Vera Obedientia 
(^C* 14), a defence of the kings supremacy, 
A Vecessary Doctrine of a (’hnstian Man 
(15*^1), Sacrament of the Aulter (1651), 
and tracts 

Gai'^ner-gun See Machine r/un 

Garfield, Jam i s Abram, an Amenean 
general and statesman, the twentieth Fresi 
dent of the United States, born in Ohio, 
where he worked on a farm till his four 
teenth year He ae(![uired a good education, 
however, studied law, and m 1859 was 
elected to the Ohio state senate In 1861 
he entered the army, was appointed colonel, 
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— OARGANTUA 

beeame thief of staff to Kom. ^ ran/, and 
major general of voluntiers Ho lesignod 
his command on his election to congiuss m, 
ISb*! He sat in nine congusscs bu the 
same constituency, serving on imjMntant 
committees, and w inning ground no less by 
strong intelligence than uneompiomismg 
honesty In 1880 ht was elected to the 
senate, and in the same ye it btc one Piosi 
dent of the United Stites M my leforms 
seemed ibout to be luaugurakd, when he 
was shot by a diBa{)pointed oOicc seeker 
n amt cl (luiteau in the iailv\a> stitiou at 
Waslungtcm He hngticd ciglitv days, 
dying at Long Branch Sept lh'^1 
Gar-fish, Si a iiki*, oi (Jar i iiu {Ihlom 
iuh;ari'>), a fish, known also as the 
m(dl(, making its appeal ante cm the laig 
lish coasts III summer, a short tinu' before 
the mukcnel It is long and slender, 
sometimes 2 or *1 feet m length, the In atl 
piojcds forwird into a vciy long, sluuj) 
sinmt, the Hides and Inlly aie of a blight 
silvtiy colour, and the hack green, nuiiked 
with a (lark pin pie lint* d lie n imo (iir 
fish oi Gu pikt IS list) given to otliei sjiedes 
of liilufK, ind to a ganoid lish of the gt mm 
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Lepidosfi it\ found m the fresh waieis of 
America See lioiu/ 

Gar'ganey ( 4 tan ^/ui? (hfltt)^ a spec us 
of duck, e died also ‘snmrnei teal, fiom vmit 
mg Biitiin in summer mel being closely 
akin to the teal It is widely spiead through 
the eastern hemisphere 

Garga'no (Latin, (Jarffdnu'i) a gioup of 
pine cl id mountains m South Italy, firo 
Vince of Foggia, forming tlu spur of the 
b<K)t 111 the Itahau peninsula pro)ecting into 
the Adnatie The loftu st summit is Calvo, 
5450 feet 

Gargan'tua, the hero of Rabelais’s satire, 
so named from his father exeUimmg 'Que 
f/rand tu ((»/' ‘How huge (a gullet) thou 
hast ' on hearing him cry out, immediately 
on his birth, ‘ Dnnk, clnnk ' so lustily as 
to lie heard over several districts It re 
c] Hired 900 ells of linen for the body of his 
shirt, and 200 more for the gussets, 1100 
cow hides for the soles of his shoes, and he 
picked his teeth with on elephant’s tusk 
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Gar gara (TurkiHhth the hi^bcnt 

mountain of the ridge of Ida, in Asia Minoi, 
near the (inlf of Adrainyti, on the noith 
Gargle, a Injuid application to the throat 
In using a gargle the head should be throw n 
well back bo as to keep the liquid in con 
tact with the throat, and by expelling the 
ail from the lungs through the liquid the 
[)a8sage may be thoroughly washed Oare 
should bo taken not to swallow the gaigle 
Gar'goyle, m (iothn irchitecturc, a juo 
jecting Hpout, for throivimr the water fioni 
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the gutter of i building, usually of some 
grotescpie form, such is the head oi figure 
of an animal oi moiistci 

Garhmukhtesar Sec (Jar7tiult( suat 

GarhwAl (gur hw iL), or Gukhwal, a dis 
tnct of India, in tht United Proiinccs, 
bounded on the noith by Iibtt < ast by 
Kunntuii, south by Bijnaur district, and 
west by the Garhwal state, area, 5000 sq 
miles, pop 407,818 There aie good roads, 
and a considtiable trade with 'I'lbet 

Garhwal, oi Ttiiui, a native Indian state 
under Biitish piotection, west of the distiiot 
of the saim. ii unt (see above), aiea 4164 
»q inilt'^, pop 241,242 Chief town, Tehri 
(hief river, the Alaknanda and othei head 
waters of the Ganges A laige part is 
covered with forests, which iiielude valuable 
deodar tracts, leased to the British govern 
merit in 1864 

Garibal'di, Giuseppe, Italian patriot and 
heio, was born at Nice, 1807, his father 
being a poor fisherman He got little edu 
cation, and for a number of years was a 
sailor on various trading vessels In 1834 
he became a member of the ‘ Young Italy ’ 
party, and being condemned to death for his 
share m the schemes of Maz/ini, escaped to 
Marseilles^ took service in the flqet of the 


Bey of Tunis, and finally went to South 
Ameiica In the service of the Republic 
of IBo (» ramie against the Brazilians he 
became known as a bulliant leader, and 
with his famous Italian legion he subse 
quently gave the Monte Videans such effec 
tive aid against Buenos Ayies as to earn 
the title of ‘hero of Monte Video’ In 
1848 he returned to Italy, riised a band of 
volunteers, and harassed the Austrians un 
til the cessation of hostilities and it tsti 
hlishrneut of Austrian supremacy iii Lom 
hardy He then retired to Switzerland, but 
in the spring of 1819 proceeded to Rome to 
Huppoit M iz/im s rejmblic He was a]) 
pointed to tommand the forces, but the odds 
weie ovc 1 whelming, and aftei a desperitc 
defence of thirty days (*anbaldi eseqied 
from Rome with 4000 of his followeis In 
the course of his flight his wife Anita died 
fiom fatigue ami privations He re lelied 
the United Stitcs, and was for some years 
m comm aid of a merchant vessel He tbeii 
pui chased a part of the small island of Cap 
I era, off the iiortli coast of Sardinia, iml 
made this bis home for the lest of his life 
I atterly the subseniitions of bis admireis 
enabled him to become ovviiei of the whole 
island In the wai of ISVO, in which Sai 
dinia lecovered Lcunbaidy, Gaiibalcli and 
his ChaHstuis of the Alps did splendid sei 
VKt , and on tJreievoltof the Sic ilians m 1 8t>0 
he eiosstd to the island, wrested it vfter a 
fieiee struggle from the King of N iples, re 
crossed to the mainland and oc c iipit d N aples, 
where he was pioclaimcd Dictator of the 
Two Sicilies It was now feaied that (xari 
baldi might piove untrue to his motto- 
Italy and Victor Kmnianuel but he readily 
acquiesced in the annexation of the Iwo 
Sicilies to Italy, and declining all honours 
letired to Ins island farm In 1882 he 
endeavoured to force the Roman question 
to a solution, and entered Calabria with v 
small following, but was taken pnsonei at 
Asproinoute by the royal tioops He was 
soon released, however, ami returnerl to Ca 
prera In 1864 he leceived an enthusias 
tic welcome in Britain In 1866 he cx>m 
mauded a volunteer force agimst the Aus 
tnans in the Italian Tyrol, but failed to 
accomplish anything of cousecpience Next 
ear he attempted the liberation of Rome, 
ut near Montana was defeated by the 
French and pontifical troojis, and was again 
impiisoned by the Italian govenuiient, but 
soon pardoned and released In 1870 he 
gave his services to the Ireiieh republican 
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^oveiiimeut against tlit. Cieiuians, and with 
hiB ‘20,000 men rtndered \aluable ahHibtante 
in the south east At the tud of the war 
he was tletted a member of the hieiuh as 
sembly, but speedily resigned his seat and 
'•etuiried to (Apuii Koine now be ame 
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the capital of united Italy, and heie in 
January, 187''>, (lanbildi took Ins s<‘at in 
the Italian pailiainent 'I'he lattei pait of 
his lift was spent (juietly at ( ‘aprera Aftci 
1870 he wiot^* two or three novels \tiy 
inedioeie pioductions He died somewhat 
suddenly .June 2, 1882 His autobiography 
has been published in English 

Gariep (ga itp') bee Jinn 

Gaxigliano (giiiljino) a nvei ot S 
Italy, ft>rnied bv the junction of the Liii 
and Sacco neir Pontecorvo Aftei acouise 
of 40 miles it falls into tht Gulf of Gatta, 
but if the liiii 18 regiided as the same 
stream, its length is more than double 
Garlic {AUnuu a hardy, per 

enniil allied to the onion, indigenous to 
the south of Europe, and forming a favour- 
ite condiment amongst several nations 
The lea\ es are grass like, and <Ulfer from 
those of the common onion in not being 
hstulous, the stem is about 2 feet high, the 
floweis are white, and the root is a tom 
pound bulb, consisting of several smaller 
bulbs, commonly denominated doien^ envel 
oped by a common membrane It has a 
strong, penetrating odour, and a pungent 
aend taste Used as a medicine it is 
stimulant, tonic , and promotes digestion, it 
has also diuretic and sudonfic cjualities, and 
la a good expectorant — (hi of garltc is a 
sulphide of allyl, a colourless, 
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stiongly smelling oil, i \< ocdingU nut int to 
the palate and the skin H is contained also 
in the onion, leek, asafo tida, Ac 

Garnet, a beautiful iniuet d, or gioup of 
minerals, classed among the gems and ot 
curnng genoially in nut a slate, hoinbh ndt 
slate, gneiss, and granite, usuillv as moie 
or less regular crystals of from twelve to 
sixty or even eighty four subs The pre 
vailing colour is red of vaiious shuUn, hut 
often brown, and sometinns grteii, vellovv, 
(U hluk They v uy consulu ibly in com 
position, but admit of classifuat ion intothu 
principal gioups accoiding to tin ii ciinf 
stMiuioxidt basic eoniponeiith, V 1 / iluinina, 
non, iiid chioine gaimts Among the v i 
luties lie common gaim t, pyiofit al imap 
«hn( piccioiisoi oriental game t, alloi hi eitc , 
melanitc oi black garnet, Ac Ev jcvvelleis 
gullets aie classed as bynan, Holu iman or 
Gingh ilcse, rather, howevei,fiom then lela 
tive value and hnentss than is mxcssaiily 
implying that they c aim from these places 
The hist, 11 lined after b>n in, in Pegu, h iig 
the chief nuiit for g units, ue the most 
esteemed, being a violet purjilo umnixed 
with blick uni takmu in ei ingo tint by 
utihciil light 'Ihe liohimiaii garnet is 
usually a dull pojipy red with liyacmth 
orange tint when hi Id betwi i n the i }i} ami 
the light the j)yiope is a full eiiniHeii foim 
of this ^lusH ( ‘oarse garnets reduied to 
povvdi 1 are soinetirnes used in jdaei of t mery 
foi polishing met ils 

Gaxof'alo, Bknvknuio (jaopeily lUmr 
viito 7 tsto (f(( (Jatofedo)^ an Itali in liistoiieal 
paintei, born at heiiaia inl481 He painted 
at CTeniona and at Komi, when hi beianie 
intimate with Jtajihiel, and thin ittuined 
to heiiari, when he dud blind in 1 'ifih 
His works show the inflm nil of tin Loin 
baid school and still nioie of Kajihai 1, though 
it IS denied that he w is an inutitoi of the 
lattei h xunples of las woik are to be 
found in h trial a, hloienu , Home, and J^on 
don, and most of the h ading gallein s 

Garo Hills, a distnet of India, forming 
the south western corner of Assam, ana, 
11 4(1 sq miles It iH a mountainous anci 
foiest region intersected ]>y tiibutaiies of the 
Brahmaputra Ihe native Gaios are a ro 
bust and active race Among them the wife 
IK legarded as the head of the family, and 
pio|)erty descends through females Pop 
121,570 

Garonne' (Lat Oarumna)^ a nver of S W 
France, nsirig in the vale of Aran, m the 
bpauish Pyrenees, length, about 850 m4ett 
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Tfc entcrR France and flows north west to 
the Atlantic, through Haute Garonne, Tam 
et Garonne, Lot et Garonne, and Gironde 
Below Toulouse it receives, on the left the 
Save, Rat/, Gers, Baiae, &c , on the right, 
the Tarn, the Lot, and the Dordogne, on 
joining which, it changes its name to the 
(iirondc It is navigable on the descent 
from St Martory, and both ways from I'oii 
louse The Canal du Midi, joining it at 
Toulouse, foims a communication between 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean at Nar 
bonne, and the (Snal Jjat^^ral, fiom Ton 
louse to Oaskts en Dorthe ((iircmde), sup 
plements its direct navigation 

Garonne, HaitiI', a dcpirtment, south of 
France, one of the five separated by the 
Fyrcnecs from Spun It is tiavcrscd from 
south to noith by the higher it aches of the 
Garonne and for about 20 miles by the 
(’anal du Midi Ihe valleys and the lower 
northern clistric ts are often of gi eat fertility, 
and cereals and wine are laigtly exported 
Hemp, flax, oranges, and tobacco are dso 
much grown The pimcipal mines aie lead, 
copper, coal, antimony, iron, and zinc, ancl 
a fine marble is c^uanied There is a large 
transit trade with Spain (’a^ntal of cle 
partment, IVmlouse Area, 2^529 s(( miles 
Fop 4 39,709 

Garrick, David, actor, born at Hereford, 
Feb 20, 1717 His gr andfathei was i French 
refugee, his father a captain in the army 
He was educated at Lichfield grammar 
school, spent a short time at Lisbon with 
an uncle, and returning to Lichfield was 
placed under Samuel Johnson, who was in 
duced to accompany him to the metropolis 
(1737) Garrick then began to study for 
the law, but on the death of Ins father 
joined his brotbei I’oter in the wine trade 
He bad, however, as a child a strong pis 
Hion for acting, and m 1741 he joined Gif 
fare! a company at Ipswich under the name 
of Lvddal At Giffarcl s theatre m Good 
mans fields he achieved a great success as 
Richard III, and in 1742 was not less sue 
eessful at Di ury Lane In 1745 he lie 
came joint manager with Mr Sheridan of a 
theatie m Dublin, and after a season at 
C/Ovent Garden (1746) purchased Drury Lane 
m conjunction with Mr Lacy, opening it 
15th September, 1747, with the Merchant 
of Venice, to which Dr Johnson furnished 
a prologue From this period may be dated 
a comparative revival of Shakspere, and a 
reform both in the conduct and license of 
the drama. In X763 he visited the Conti- 
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nent for a year and a half He had already 
written his farces of The Lying Valet, Lethe, 
and Miss in her Teens, and in 1766 he 
composed, jointly with C’olman, the excel- 
lent comedy of The Clandestine Marriage 
After the death of Lacy, in 1773, the sole 
management of the theatre devolved upon 
Garrick, until 1776, when he sold his moiety 
of the theatre for £37,000, performed his 
lost part, Don lelix in 'I he Wonder, for the 
beneftt of the theatrical fund, and bade an 
impressive firewell to the stage He died 
January 20, 1779, and was buned with great 
pomp m Westminster Abbey Besides the 
puces mentioned he wrote some epigrams, 
a iiumbei of prologues and epilogues, and a 
few dramatic interludes As a man (4arrick 
was highly respected, the chief dtfect of 
his chaiactcr being vanity As an actoi he 
has probably never been excelled, and he 
wis almost equally great both in trigedy 
and m comedy lie left a large fortune 

Gar'nson, i body of troops stationed in a 
fortified pi ice (fort, tow n, oi castle) to de 
fend it or ketj) the inhabitants in subjec- 
tion 

Gar'rison, William Llovd, American 
journalist and founder of the anti slavery 
movement in the United States, born 1805 
He was appi enticed to a shoemaker, but 
eventually became a compositor on the 
Ntwbuiyport Herald In 1827 he became 
editor of the National Philanthropist, the 
first American temperance journal, and 
afterwards of a journal m BUp}>ort of the 
tlection of John Quincy Adams "With 
Ml Lund>, a Quaker, he then started the 
paper called the Genius of Universal Eraan 
cipation (1829), his denunciations of slave 
tiaders leading to his impiisonment for 
libel On his release he commenced lectur 
mg m Boston, started the Liberator (1831), 
published weekly with the aid of one assis- 
tant and a negro boy In 1832 appeared his 
'I houghts on African Colonization, and m the 
same year he established the American Anti- 
Hlavery Society He subsequently visited 
h ngland, where he was w elcomed by Wilber- 
foice, Brougham, Buxton, and others In 
1835 he was saved with dithculty from a 
Boston mob, but his principles made steady 
progress until 1865, when the Anti Slavery 
Society was dissolved with its work accom- 
plished He died at New York, 1879 A 
volume of sonnets (1843) and one of selec- 
tions (1852) bear his name 

Garrot, the common name given to the 
ducks of the genus ClangUia, of the oceanic 

m 
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section of the duck family, having the bill 
shortei than the head, widely distributed 
over the temperate regions of Europe and 
America. The golden eyed garrot {C chrtf- 
^ophthalinus) is a common species in Britain, 
its general colour being white bene»ith, with 
head and sides of neck rich green, back and 
tail bluish or grayish bl ick, and the bill 
bhiinh black It lias a lound white spot 
bcfoic each eye, and two white bauds on 
the wing, the female is ashy, with iiifous 
head, length of male about 10 inches The 
hailequiii gaiiot {Cldiujula hi'^tnonua) is 
also i winter visitant m Gieat Biitain 
Garrote (gu lo'tah a mode of pumshment 
ill Spam by sti angul vtion, the victim being 
placed on a stool with a post or st vke (Span- 
ish, </(trrot() Ik hind, to which is afhxcd an 
non collar with i screw, this collar is made 
to clasji the neck of the criminal, ind diawn 
tightci by means of the screw till lift Ik 
comts extinct This word, with the Fit nch 
spelling and pronunciation (jaiiotte, h la be 
come naturalized in Great Biitun as a Uriii 
foi i species of robbery eflct ted by thiottling 
the vitUin and stripping him whih inseii 
sible 

OaiTOW Hills See Garo 11 dh 
Gar'rulus, a genus of inschsoiial birds of 
the Clow family, eoiit uniiig the jays 
Garrya, a gtims of opjKisite leaved evei 
gieeu shrubs, natives of California, Alexieo, 
Cuba, anel lamaiea G tUiptitax^ i haml 
some garden plant with long drooping neck 
lace like catkins of pale ytllow flowtis 
Garter, CiiDiU oi ihi , the highest uul 
most ancient oidei of knighthood in (Jrtat 
Britain The oiigm of the order, though 
sometimes assigned to lliehai d I , is gene 
rally attributeel to Edwaid HI , the Itgeinl 
being til it the ( 'ountess of Salisbury liav 
mg diofiped her garter while dam ing, the 
king restored it, after putting it lound 
his own leg, with the words, which be 
came the motto of the ordei, * iloni soit 
(/til mal If p(ii<i (' — Shame be to him who 
thinks evil of it The date of the founda 
tiou OI restoration by Edward HI of the 
order, as given by I^roissart, is 1344, while 
other authorities, founding on the statutes 
of the order, assign it to 1350 The statutes 
of the order have been repeatedly revised, 
more particulaily m the reigns of Henry 
V , Henry VIII , Edward VI , and Gtorge 
HI — tke last in 1805 Ladies are said to 
have been admitted up till the reign of 
Edward IV Until the reign of Edward 
VI the common title of the order was the 
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Order of St George, and it still beaiis this 
title, as well as that of the Gait»r Ihe 
origin il number of knights was twenty six, 
ineludiug the sovenign, who was its per 
maueiit heatl, and this numbtr is still rt 
tamed, except that by a statutt passed m 
1786 prinecsof the 
blood are admit 
ttd as sn pel nil 
iiHiary membois 
The peculiar t m 
bltm of the ordt i, 
the garter (5), a 
dark blue iibboii 
edged with gold, 
beaiing the mt>tto 
and with a gold 
but kle and pen 
dant, iH w'oin on 
the left hg helovv 
tlu km e 'riie 
nimtlo IS of him 
velvet, lined with 
white ta!h3ta tlu 
But colt uid hood 
of iiimson \t 1\ tt, 
the hat of bl k k 
velvet, with Illume 
of whiU ostiuh 
ft itlu IS, having in 
thetentu i tuft of bluk lu ton’s ft itht is 
The (ollai of golil ( 5) t on lists t)f knots iltt i 
iiating with garters im losing rosts, with 
the badge of the order, eallt d tlu ( it oi gt ( 1 ), 
pendt nt fiom it 3’his consists t)f a hguit of 
St Geoigt onhorsebatk lighting tlu dr ig<m 
The ksst 1 ( it oigt (2) IS worn on ihioad blue 
iibhojj inti the h ft shtiuhkr llu. Htir(l), 
found ly only a eioss, is of silvei, uid ton 
sists of eight points, with tht tio^s of St 
(jrcorge 111 the etntrt, tneirdtd by tin g ir 
tei A star is worn by the kniglits on the 
left side when luit m the dress of tlu older 
The officers of tht order are tht pit late, 
the Bishop of Wimhestti, tht thamtllor, 
the Bishop of Oxfttrd, the registi ir, Bean 
of Windsoi , the garb i king of aims, and 
the usher of the blaok lod Tht re are a 
dean and iwt Ivt eamuis, ami each kn ght 
has a knight pensitmei 

Gaxber-fish See Scahhard fi»h 
Garter King of Anns, the he id of the 
heialdic establishment in England, consist 
mg of three kings of arms - Gartei, Claren 
cieux, and Norroy, and the herald of the 
military oidt r of the Gartf r The office of 

garter king of iiriis was instituted by Henry 
V m 1417 The duties of the garter king 
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of arms are principally to grant heraldic 
Bupporters, to arrange royal funerals, and to 
present the ordei of the Garter to foreign 
princes 

Gaxth, Sir Samuel, a physician and poet, 
bom not later than 1 670, educated at Peter- 
house, Cambndge , made a fellow of the 
C^ollege of Physicians, 1692 A division 
among the medical profession on the estab 
lisliment of a dispensarv for the luetrooo 
litan poor was the occasion of his successful 
mock heroic poem, 9 he Dispensaiy (1699) 
He became the chuf Whig physician, as 
Kadcliffe was chief physician with the 
'J'ories, and on the accession of George I 
was knighted, and appointed iihysician in 
oidmary to the king, and ph>8ician general 
to the army He died in 1719 Of his 
other works, Claremont, a moral epistle in 
verse (1715) was the dncf 

Garvie, Gakvii Hhihinc, the name m 
Scotland for the apiat, llattn<)uUi {Clvpea) 
sprattm 

Gas, an elastic aeriform fluid, a term 
originally synonymoun with air, but after 
wards restricted to such bodies wcie 
Hui>i)Osed to be incapable of being reduced 
to a liquid or solid stite Under this 
HU))p08ition gas was term applied to all 
permanently elastic fluids or iiis differing 
from common an After the Inpicfaction 
of gases by Faraday, the old distinction be 
tween gas and vapour, vi/ that tht latter 
could be reduced to a liquid or solid condi 
tion by reduction of teinperatuie and in 
crease of pressure, while a gas couhl not be 
BO altertd, was no longer tenable, so that the 
teim has resumed nearly its original signi 
tication, and designates my substance in an 
elastic aiiiform state Oa'^e^ are distm 
guished fiom lufUidH by the name of elastic 
fluids, while liquids aie termed non clast 
because they have, lomparatively, no elas 
ticity }hit the most pioiiunent distinction 
18 the following — LKpiuh are compressible 
to a certain degree, and expand into their 
former state when the pressure is remoxed, 
and in so far they are elastic, but <fascs ap- 
pear to be in a continued state of compres- 
sion, for when left imconfined they expand 
in every diiectiou to an extent which has 
not hitherto been determined In respect 
of this indefluite expansueness, all gaseous 
bodies obey more or less stnctly two laws, 
commonly called the * gaseous laws ’ The 
first, known as the law of Boyle and Man 
otte, Mven first by Robert Boyle in 1662, 
and tnen by Manotte m 1676, is that — 


The tolumc of a given ma&s of gas tarzes 
tmersely with the pressure to which the ga^s 
IS subjected , or, in other words, the density 
of a given mass of gas is in direct proper 
tiou to the pressure that the gas is sub 
jected to 9 he second of the gaseous laws 
18 commonly called the liw of Dalton and 
Gay Dussac It is, however, properly called 
('barks law 1 )alton published it m 1801 , 
but Gay Lussu, who stated it iii 1802, 
gives the credit of having discovered it, 
fifteen years previously, to Citizen Charles 
Ihe law may be stated as follows —The 
volume of a gas maintained under constant 
pressure increases foi eipial increments of 
temperature b;y a constant fraction of its 
original volume, and this fraction is the 
same whatever is the nature of the gas A 
mass of gas, whose volume is 1000 at 0“' C' , 
becomes, at 100'" 1366 5, the piessuie 

remaining constant In v irtue of these laws 
a gas may now be defined to be a substance 
lM)88e8sing the condition of perfect fluid elas 
ticity, and piesenting undei i constant pres 
sure a uniform state of expansion for equal 
increments of temperature a property dis 
tmguishing it from vapour 9heie is, how 
ever, no known gas that obeys these two 
laws perfeetH thus, of the six gases whose 
li<(uefaction has been attended with most 
diHionlty (oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, cai- 
bonic oxide, nitric oxide, and light caibu 
retted hydrogen), all except hydrogen are 
more compressible than they should be theo- 
retically, while hydrogen deviates slightly 
111 the opposite direction, being less com 
pressible than Boyles law would indicate 
The other gases exhibit even greater devia 
tions from Boyle s law, and the amount of 
the deviation rapidly increases as the gas is 
brought nearer and nearer to liquefaction 
9 he law of Dalton or Chailes winch gives 
for equal elevations of temperature equal 
increments of volume is also deviated from 
by every gas, and more and more so as the 
point of liquefaction is appi cached 

The litiuefactioii of gases is effected by 
the application of cold or pressure, or both 
combined For any given pressure there 
18 a particular temperature at which the 
gas liquefies At a certain point, howev er, 
called by Andrews the iritical point of 
temperature^ the distinction between liquid 
and gas appears completely lost At and 
above this temperature no pressure that can 
be applied will convert the flmd into the 
form of a liquid even though the volume is 
diminished by pressure so much as to make 
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the density of the fluid jjreater than that of 
the liquid obtained at lower temperatures 
Bv 1878 all gases had been liquefied 

The power of motion inherent in all parts 
of aeriform matter is accounted for by the 
kinetic theory of gases, according to which 
a gas consists of an enormous number of 
molecules moving about with very great 
velocity (Treat as is their number, how 
ever, the molecules are sparsely distiibuted 
thiough space, in comparison with then 
distribution when the substance is in the 
solid or liquid condition A molecule of 
a gas fl\mg about moves on in a straight 
line till it meets anothei molecule, or till it 
impinges on a side of the containing vessel 
Meeting another molecule the two turn 
each other aside, just as two billiird balls 
when they come into collision are both de 
fleeted from their pievious paths Passing 
thence each flies on in a stiaight line till it 
meets a fitsh molecule, and each is again 
deflected W hen the tnolcc ules impinge on 
the side of the vessel that contains the gas 
they lebound as a billiard ball does from 
the cushion of the billiard table, and the 
jicrpctual shower of molecules that strike 
and reliound from the sides gives rise to 
the ]>henomenon of gaseous pressure, just 
as in umbrella litld out in a hail storm is 
pressed downwards owing to the numerous 
impulsive blows that act upon it When 
the temperature of a gas is raised the 
energy of the molecules is increased They 
strike with greater velocity, and the niim 
ber of blow's on the side of the \ essel is also 
incie ised '1 he [iressnre is thci cfore greater, 
and the 1 ivv of 1 >alton oi ( li irlcs is easily 
shown to be a toiisequtnce of the kinetic 
theory Boyle’s law also follows very sim 
f)ly fiom it, for if we diminish the volume 
of the containing vessel to oiu half, one 
third, or to any other fraction of its onginal 
volume, we increase the number of mole 
cules in a given space, a cubic inch for in 
stance, in the same ratio C’onseqiieutly, 
the number of impicts on a square inch of 
the surface of the containing vessel will 
also be increased m the same ratio, and the 
piessure will thus be increased in that ratio 
too It 18 estimated that in a cubic centi 
metre of gas at stindard temperature and 
pressure there are nineteen million million 
million molecules 

Gas, Lighting by, as ordinarily under 
stood, the application of carburetted and 
bicarburetted hydrogen gas, that is olefiant 
gaSf to the lighting of buildings, streets, 
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&c In 178b the Bev ^tr Clay ton pub- 
lished a paper lu the Philosophit al Iran 
sactions, on the inflammable natiue of the 
gases obtained the decomposition of pit 
coal in heated close vt ssels , but no prat tieal 
application of this disc o\ ery was made be 
fore 17^2, when Mr W Murdoch a ivitive 
of Ayrshire, in the emplov of Mcssis A\att 
and Boulton, lighted Ins own house and 
offices at Kedruth on this jumciple In 
179iS he erected a gas apparatus ou a huge 
scale at 8oho Foiincirv , Birmingham ami in 
1802 M Le Bon lighted Ins house m Pans 
by gas, and made a jnoposal to supply the 
whole city In 1801 Mr Winsor exhibited 
gas illuminations at London in the Lyuuni, 
and afterwaids riised the sum of ^'>0,000 
from a number of subsdibers who formed 
themselves into a iN itional Light and Heat 
( oinpany (IMO) W itli tins money Mr 
Winsor lighted Pall Mall, but was soon 
succeeded by Mr Samuel (»ltg, who in 
vented the hydi lulie mam, the wet lime 
punfnr, and the wat gas meter Fiom this 
time coal gas l»((ame the most common 
illuinmatmg agt iit w here ver it could be |ut 
paled economic ally Another kind of gis 
foi lighting has late ly come into use to some 
extent, namely, f/tts, produced fiom 

the decomposition of water in the feeim e)f 
steam by pissing it thiough ineandtHeent 
fuel See <fax 

Gas 18 obtained fiom eoil, the best scuts 
being those lutummous e o ils know n in h ng 
land by the name eif eaintd, and in Se otland 
by the mime ecf pa n of The e oal is (listilh d m 
retorts of east iieeni v),e)r nowmore generally 
of file clay, he ateel toabnglitied heat As 
they issue fiom the retejrt mteithe hydraulic 
main (ii) the products of distill itieui contain 
\apemrs of tai and naphtli i, te»ge thei witli 
stcuii impregnated with eaibonite of am 
moniaanel hydrosuljdiate of sulphide of am 
momum 'j'hese v ipenirs woulel condense in 
the japes in which the gas must be distill) 
uted, and would clog them uj), they must 
the rtfore be so far lemovt d by pre v ions cool 
mg as to cause no me onvcnierit eoneh nsation 
at oielinary temperatnrcK ’llio ciude gas 
contains besides, sulphuretted hydiogen, the 
eomlnistioi) of whieh would exhale an offe n 
sive odour (’arlxmie aeid weakens the 
illuminating jiower of the gas, and has also 
to he removed In the hydraulic main a 
laigf horizontal pij)e at first about half filled 
with water— some sejiaration is dftJcted be 
tween the liquid products of distillation anel 
the gaseous, which bubble up through the 
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licluid into the upper portion of the mam ammonia The scrubber (d), which is soMi- 
At the end of the mam the liquids fall by times used in place of the washer, is a large 
their greater giavity into the sunk reservoir chamber filled with coke kept constantly 
known as the tar well while the gas is con wet with sprays of water The gas in pass 
ducted to the eondcnsei or lefrigt rator (c), a ing up the strubbei leaves its last tracts of 
series <»f lient iron tubes kept cool either by ammonia and its com{)ound 8 , and then enters 
exposure to currents of air or by allowing the purifiers (f), which are iron chambers 
watoi to flow over them In these there is containing a senes of peiforated trays on 
a fmthei deposit of tar and wattr, and the whuh iie H[>reid slaked lime (m the form 
gas fjasses on to the washer, a serits of tells (»f dry hydiate), or i mixtuit of sawdust and 
in whith the y is is foieed tliiough watei or ovith of non These lemove tarbonie icid 
exposed to water spray for the removal of and the greater portion of the sulphur com- 
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pounds, and the gas is then conveyed by filled with water Within this is a revolving 
means of a pipe (l') to the gas holder (< ), a four chambered drum, each thimbei being 
store bouse oi reservoir, in whuli it is sub- eapiblo of eontaimng a definite quantity of 
3ecto<l to uniform pressure, and fiom w huh it gas, whit h is admitted through a pipe in the 
18 disc haigtd (t) into the street or other mams centre of the meter, and, owing to the ar 
in the constant stieam iic'cessary to produce raiigement of the p irtitions of the chambers, 
a steady flame f loin the burners m the heiuses causes the drum to maintain a constant 
of those using it The gas holder, seunetimes revolution This sets in motion a trim of 
called a (fasonict< t , is usually a eery large wheels carrying the hands o\er the dials 
cylindiical air tight sti ucture of non plates, which mark the (quantity of gas consumed 
el(»sccl at top, open below, and having the The dry meter consists of two or three 
lower end immersed m a water reservoir H chambers, each divided by a flexible parti 
IS suppoi ted by chains passing overpulley 8 on tion or diaphragm, by the motion of which 
non columns, the gi eater part of the weight the capacity on one side is diminished while 
of the gAs holder being counterbalanced by that on the other is increased By means of 
weights att iched to the chains, so that it slide valves, hke those of a steam engine, 
can exercise a certain regulated pressuie on worked by the movement of the diaphragms, 
the gas contained m it the gas to be measuied passes alternately m 

I'he cjuantity of gas used by each con- and out of each space The contractions 
Burner is measuied by an instrument called and expansions set in motion the clockwork 
a meter, of which there are two classes — the which marks the rate of consumption The 
wet aiici the cliy The wet meter is com- diaphragms m aU the chambers are so con 
posed of an outer box about three fifths nected that they move m concert 
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The proBtable consumption of gas, where- 
by the strongest light can be had at the 
least expenditure of gas, depends consider 
ably upon the form of the burner, and the 
mode by which the dame is fed with the air 
necessary for its combustion There must 
be a sufhcient supply of oxygen to convert 
the carbon of the gas into carbonic acid, and 
the hydrogen into water If there is not a 
sufficient supply of oxygen, the flame will 
be smoky from excess of carbon In this 
case the lemedy is either to reduce the 
supply of gas or increase the supply of air 
Ihis may be effected by modifying the foiin 
of the burner, or in the case of the Argand 
burner by having a different shape of ghiss 
chimney As to the form of the burner, it 
has been found that a plain jet ^ inch in 
diameter at the orifice, will not give a flame 
free from smoke of a greater height than 
inches , but the same quantity of gas whit h 
would give a smoky flame from a plain jet, 
will produce a clear bright flame by extend 
ing or dividing the aperture of the jet so as 
to expose a larger surface of flam© to the 
atmosphere It is not, however, necessary 
to increase the superficial area of the flame , 
it may even be diminished with a more m 
tensely luminous effect by having instead of 
one aj»erture two small ones pierced at an 
angle to each other, so that the jets may 
cross each other This forms the union jet 
Another form is the slit or batwing burner, 
111 which a clean slit is cut across the top of 
the beak In the Argand burner a circle of 
small holes supplies the gas, and a current 
of air 18 admitted through the centre of the 
flame, winch is surrounded by a gl iss chim 
iicy In the Welsbach incandescent lamp 
the light 18 produced by causing the burn- 
ing gas to i*ii8c to wlatt heat what is known 
as the mantle, suspended ovci the burner 
The mantle consists essentially of cotton 
yarn steeped in a solutum of salts of such 
metals as thorium, cerium, yttrium, Ian 
thanurn, magnesium, &c , and when the 
thread has been burned away there remains 
a skeleton of the oxides of the metals used 
Gascoigne ( kom'), George, English poet, 
Inirn 153';, educated at Cambridge, admitted 
to Gray’s Inn in 1555 Being disinherited 
by his father, he served with distinction in 
Holland and was made })ri8oner by the 
Spaniards, but returned safely to England, 
and died at Stamford in 1577 He is chiefly 
remembered for his blank verse satire. The 
Steele Glas (1576), and the (’omplaynt of 
Fhilomcne, a rhyming elegy (1576), but he 
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wrote two or three comedies and tra- 
gedies, 

Gascoigne, Sir William, an tmglish 
judge of the Court of King’s Bench, born 
about 1350, died in 1410 He is chiefly 
famous for directing the impnsoninent of 
the Prince of Wales (afterw'ards Henry V ), 
who had struck him m open court foi con 
denming one of his dissolute friends He 
also declined to obey the king and sentence 
Archbishop Scroop to death, alleging that 
the law gave him no power ovci the life of 
an ecclesiastic In each case the king ulti- 
mately approved his action 

Gas'eony, an old division of France, be- 
tween the Garonne, the sea, and the Pyr 
enees It composes the departments of 
Hautes Pyr^nt'es, Gers, and Landes, with 
part of those of Bis Pyi<^n<^e8, Haute Ga 
ronne, Lot et (Jaronne, and Tarn et (Ja 
ronne The Gascons, who aie of mixed 
Basque and Gothic descent, used to have 
the character of being brave, faithful, and 
I)eculiarly tenaciouH of purjxme, but much 
given to boasting, whence the word e/aseon 
nude 

Gas Engine, an engine m which the move- 
ment of the piston is eaused by the explosive 
energy of a mixture of inflammable gas with 
atmospherie air After various attempts by 
Huyghens, Pepin, and others to utilise ex 
plosive agents like gunpowder in woikmg 
machines, a trench artisan, Lebon, patented 
m 1799 an engine in which energy was ob 
tamed by exidoding charges of coal gas 
mixed with air on each side of the piston 
alternately, the explosion being effected by 
an electric spaik Modifications of this 
engine were patented by Lenoir in 1860, by 
Hugon, and % Messrs Siemens The most 
satisfactory are probably those known as 
Bray ton’s High prt ssiire Gas Engine, and 
Otto’s Gas Engine I’ho latter consists of 
an upright cylinder in which works a heavy 
piston, the rod of which forms a laek gear 
mg with a cog wheel on the shaft of the fly 
wheel As the piston ascends the cog win 1 1 
slips loosely on the shaft , as it descends its 
energy is transferred to the shaft through 
the cog wheel, the force of the down stroke 
being due to the rapid condensation of the 
gases after the explosion aided by the weight 
of the piston itself The mixed gases coal- 
gas and air — aie introduced at the base of 
the cylinder and fired, as in Hugon’ s patent, 
by communication with a gas jet kept con- 
stantly burning The great objection to 
this engine — its noise in working — has been 
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overcome m the Otto Silent Gau Engine, in 
which the worVing cylin<ler ih hon/ontal 
and considerably uhoiiier than in the old form 
Gas-holder, Gas-meter See 6'a« {Liifht 
tnq hy) 

Gas'kell, Eli/abeih Ci eohokn, novelist, 
diugliter of William Stevenson, editor of 
Scott H Magazine, born at Chelsea in 1810 
She was brought ii[> by an aunt at Kniits 
ford m Cheshin (the original of the village 
in Ik r stoiy of (Vtnford) , mained in 1832 
the liov William Gaskcll, a Unitarian 
miuiMUi at Manchester, and died at Alton, 
Hamjwhin , in iHfr) Her hrst work of im 
portance, Mary IJarton, apj»t ircd m 18bS, 
nascii upon the struggles then nfe in Lan 
(.ashiie between vvcirkiuen and cmplovcts 
The Mooilind fV»ttag(, i < hnstmas ntury, 
ajjpeaud in 1850 and in 18,53, her next 
regulai novel, Hnth, which auns i bstinet 
blow at the (oinmon in<nal pvlginents of 
society ij//ir, (’lanfoid, and < the r minor 
talcs apjnaied at varions time's in House 
bold \\ ords, m whn h also she wrote her 
next novel, North and South, a \ or k shire 
tale In 1857 ajipeeared her adrnitabb Life 
of Charlotte Hionb.aiKl in ISOO Sylvias 
Loveis Wives iinl UanudiTcrs appealed 
iwsthumously in 1800 

Gaskets, coids fastemd to the sail yaids 
«>{ a shi)) and used to foil oi In up the sail 
firmly t<»tht vai<l hv vviapping round both 

Gasp^, a diHlnt t of ( huiada, prov (^uebe e, 
e>n the soiilli of the St I avviemcc estuary, 
and washtd bv tlie («nlf of St iiawie nec , of 
which GaHp(^ Hay i« an inlet Th* tisheiies 
are valuuhbj , (ovspc Hasin is a |H>rt cm 
(iaspi^ liny 

Gassen'di (properly (.assfm)), Pivuke, 
I* rune h [dnloKophei and in itheiintic nn,born 
in 1502 At ninetei n he w ippcunted to 
tbei thairof philosophy at Aix llisl'Aerei 
t itiones Paiadoxiea' adversus Aiistotele in 
(!u24), while they gave gre’at olleiice to the 
Aiistotelians, obtained him acanonry in the 
eathe'di il of Digiie , but a second book of 
]' \« ic itatioiies e'xcitcjd so much enmity that 
he ( » ist d all (lireet attacks on Aristotle, eon 
tenting hmisdf with the exaltation of Epi 
( urns He stiemuouslv ni untamed the atomic 
the'cuv m opposition to the views of the 
(5ut(Hian» and, in particular, assorted the 
doctniu of a vaiuniii He was appointed 
lecturer »m mathematics m the C olh'ge 
Ro^al at Pans m 1645, but wnwj compelled 
to return to Hign© fiorn 1647 to 1653, m 
which interval he published his I)e \ita, 
Monbus ttt Doctnua Epieuri (1647), and 


Syntagma Philosophiae Epicun (1649) In 
1653 he went again to Pans, where he pub 
lished the lives of Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, 
Penrbach, aud Regiomontanus (John Mul 
ler) He died m 1655 
Gas-tar See Coal tar 
Gastem, or Wildbad Gastkin, a water- 
ing place in Austna, 4000 feet above the 
sea, 48 miles south of Salzburg, with ther 
mal springs (64" to 100") containing salt 
and carbonates of magnesia and lime It 
gives the name to a tieaty signed here m 
1865 by the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, the non observance of which 
led to the German war of 1866 
Gasteromyce'tes See Fungi 
Gasteropods (Gasteropoda), a class of 
molluscs, consisting of animals inhabiting a 
univalve shell, although some of the gioup 
are wholly destitute of a shell The shell is 
either a small internal plate, as in slugs, or 
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tone 8haj>ed and sjnral, as m the maioiity , or 
multivalvt, the pieces following each other 
along th( iinddlt line, as in the chitons No 
known gasteropod has a bivalve ^hcll The 
distinguishing eharaetenstie is the fcxit, 
which iH broad, muscular, and disc like, and 
ntt ichcd to the v eutral surface '^i^he class is 
divided into two sub classes, the Branchiata 
oi Brant hiogasteropoda, breathing water by 
gills, and the Piilinonat i oi Puhnogastero 
jKKla, breathing air b\ a sort of lung appa 
ratus The foimer inelinh wht Iks and pen 
winkles, kc , the latter includt the ordiu 
aiy luid snails, slugs, poml snails, kc 

Gafiteros teus, the genus com])rising the 
sticklebacks 

Gaston d© Foix (fw A, Duk* of Nemours, 
I rent h soldiei, Imrn 1489, son of lohn de 
Eoix, count d Fstampes, and Mary of Or 
lema sister of Louis XII, whose favonnte 
ht became At the age of twent} three he 
routed a tswiss arniv, rapidly crossed four 
rivers, drove the jHipe from Bologna, and 
w tm the et lebrated bat tie of Ravenna 
(1512), but was killed while attempting to 
cut olf a liody of retreating Spanianla. 

Gastor'nis, a large ftissil bird of more than 
one species, remains of which have been 
180 
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discavered in the lower Eocene deposits of 
Meudon, near Pans, and elsewhere The 
bones indicate a bird as tall as the ostnch, 
and its structural peculiarities point to affini- 
ties with the Orallatores or wading birds 
Gastralgia, a severe pain in the stomach, 
generally arising from indigestion 

Gastnc Juice, a clear colourless fluid with 
a saline taste and sour odour secreted by 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and 
chief agent in the process of digestion It 
IS acid, and contains pepsin, its essential 
nitrogenous principle 'J'he activity of the 
fluid has been ascribed to various acids pre- 
sent, lactic, acetic, and butyric, but it ap 
pears that free hydroohlonc acid is that 
which IS secreted by the stornac h, the others 
being the products of change of food under 
going digestion The acid is necessary for 
the pepsin to exercise its properties, which 
are limited to the conversion of nitrogenous 
substances into peptoneft, fatty matters not 
being iffected by it (See Pepsni ) Gastric 
juue also hohls in solution various inoiganic 
salts, chiefly t blondes and phosphates, occa 
sionally also abnormal substances such as 
lire i, ammonia, salts, and biliary icids It 
m not possessed of any marked reactions 
with ordinary chemical leagents, does not 
become turbid by boiling, and gives no stnk 
iiig precipitates with acids, alkalies, or mm 
eril salts The amount secreted daily in 
the human adult is estimated to be about 
14 pounds, but as it is continually re- 
absoibed, there is no great quantity present 
at any one time 

Gastric System, all the parts of the body 
which contnbute to digestion 

Gastn'tis, or Gastro enieri i is See En 
teritu 

Gastrocne'mius, the most external of 
three superficial muscles forming the calf of 
the leg and terminating above the heel m 
the tendo A chillis 

Gastrolo'bium, a large genus of legumin 
one plants occurring in South western Aus 
trilia. Several of the species often prove 
fatal to cattle who eat of their foliage, and 
they are hence known as poison plants 
Gastromalacia, softening of the stomach, 
a disease occurring in infants 

Gastros'tomy, the operation of forming 
an artificial opening mto the stomach with 
the view of intnxiuciDg food when it c annot 
be rec*eived naturally on account of obstruc- 
tion or stricture of the gullet The opera 
tion has not yet been successfully performed 
on the human subjcc-t 
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Gastrot'omy, m surgery, the operation of 
inakmg an mcision m the abdomen in order 
to remove some diseased part or foreign 
body 

Gates, Horatio, an American officer dur 
ing the revolutionary war, born in England 
in 1728 He rose to the rank of major by 
merit alone At the capture of Martinique 
he vv as aide de camp to General Monkton, 
and he was with Braddock when the latter 
was defeated in 1765 On the conclusion 
of peace he purchased an estate m Virginia, 
on which he lesided until the levolutionary 
war in 1775, when he was appointed adju 
tant general by Congress, with the rank of 
bngadier At the head of the Araencan 
army of the north be compelled the British 
general Buigoyne to surrendei his whole 
arm} at Saratoga (1777) In 1780, after the 
capture of Geiieial Lincoln, Gates received 
the chief command of the southern districts, 
but was defeated two months later by (^orn- 
wallis at (‘araden He was then superseded 
by General (4reene and brought to court 
martial, but was finally acquitted, and rein 
stated in his command in 1782 after the 
captun of (’ornwalliK Ho then retired to 
Virginia, and m 1700, having emancipated 
all his slaves, he removed to New York, 
where he died in 180b 

Gateshead, mun , county, and parliamen 
tary borough, England, county Durham, 
on the right bank of the Tyne, opposite New 
castle, of which it is practically part, being 
connected with it by three bridges The in 
dnsh lal < stablishments include works where 
heavy artides in iron, such as girders, an 
chors, and chain cables, as well as engines, 
&c , are made , ship building yards, roperies, 
brass, copper, and iron foundnes, paper, 
glue, vinegar, glass, artificial manure, and 
large chemical works In the vicinity are 
quarries from which the celebrated ‘ New 
castle grindstones are obtamed, and nu 
merous collienes The town sends one 
member to the House of Commons Pop 
(1801), 85,692, (1901), 109,887 

Gath (Hebrew, ‘wine press’), one of the 
five royal cities of the Philistines, which, 
from its situation on the borders of Judah, 
was of much imfiortance in the wars of the 
.lews and l^hilistmes It was the native 
town of Goliath, and was successively cap 
tured by David, Ha»sael, and Uzziah, who 
dismantled it The site cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty, but it is sometimes 
identified with Tell es SMeh, between Ek 
ron and Ashdod. 
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Gatineau (gat i ud'), a nver €)f Canada, 
Quebec province, the largest affluent of the 
Ottawa, nsmg in some lakes, and flowing 
almost due south to enter the Ottawa nearly 
opposite Ottawa city It is not navigable 
more than five miles above the Ottawa ex 
cept by canoes, but its rapid waters are well 
stocked with fish, and available as water 
power The country through which it flows 
18 , however, only partially settled 
Gatling-gun Machuie <jun 
Gat'sM-na, a town, Russia, government 
of, and 85 miles S h w of St Petersburg, on 
a small lake It is regulaily built, and con 
tains one of the finest of the imptrial palaces 
of Russia lk>p 14,735 

Oau (gou), a irerman woid of doubtful 
origin, meaning in general distnc t, but m a 
Bpecial sense a <h8tn( t as a political unit, and 
its inhabitants as a political assoc lation It 
fonned a sort of middle divisK n between 
the highest unit the state, and the lowest, 
the village, corresponding in some respects 
to the ‘hundred The freeim n of the (3au 
met at certain periods, under an elected 
head, to settle matteis i elating to the public 
weal, and in the same way the head men 
of the (iauen met to settle matters relating 
to tin state at large In the firaukish Em 
pirt the charactoi of the Gau was alteied, 
each Gau now liaiing as its head one or 
more loyal office rs called grafs oi counts 
These (ountships laioame heroditaiy, and 
about the Pith century the Gau ceased to 
exist as a politic al division, though the name 
has survived in Aargau, Thuigau, Ac 
OauohOB(gi^) chcls), natives of the Pam 
pas of the La Plata oountiies in S Amor 
ica, of Spanish descent The lace is noted 
for then spirit of wild mdepeinh nee, for 
horsemanship and tin use of the lasso Tin ir 
mode c>f life is ludo and iiiuivili/ed, and 
they depend for subsisteiu e ehiefl v on c attle 
rearing 

Gauge (or Gac.k), Sikam and Water, the 
instruments fixed to engine boilers for regis 
tenng the force of steam and the lev el of the 
water ‘Phe first often consists of a siphon 
tube, w'ith equal legs, half filled with mei 
cury One end is fastened into a pipe, which 
enters that part of the boiler which oontains 
the steam , the other end is open to the at 
mosphere 'I’he steam, acting on the mer- 
cury ill one leg of the gauge, presses it down, 
and the mercury in the other leg rises, the 
difference lietween the two columns being 
the height of mercury which corresponds to 
the excess of the pressure of the steam m 


the boiler above the pressure of the atmo 
sphere, or, in other words, to the effective 
pressure on the safety valve For high 
pressure engines the steam gauge usually 
consists of a spiral tube into which the 
steam is admitted, and which becomes less 
bent the greater the pressure The water 
gauge 18 a vertical glass tube, or flat case, 
coramumcatmg above and below with the 
boiler Gauge cocks are sometimes put in 
stead of, or in addition to the tubes, for 
enabling the engineer to verify the level of 
the water 

Gauge, a standard of measurement As ap 
plied to railway s, gauge signifies the distance 
between the centres of each pair of rails, 
which m the ordinary or narrow gauge is 4 
feet 84 inches The broad gauge, as in the 
Great Western Railway of England, is 7 feet, 
the Irish, Indian, and Spanish gauge is 5 feet 
t) inches Special nan ow gauges have recent 
ly been adoi)ted for mountain and mineral 
lines, sue h as the 3 feet 6 me h gauge of the 
Nonv cgiaii lineH Gauge is dso the name ap 
plied to various contnvaiucs for measuring 
any special dimension, such as the wire 
giuge, an oblong pi itc of steel, with not( lies 
of difiercnt widths cut on the edge and 
numbered, the si/o of the wire being deter 
mined by trying it in the diffeieut notches 
until one is found which it exactly fits The 
thickness of sheet metal is tried by a similar 
gauge 

Gaul, Gau I A, in ancient geography, the 
country of the Gauls, the chief branch of 
the gieat original stock of t^elts It ex 
tended at one time from the Pyrenees to 
tlu Rhine, and included also a paitof Italy 
Heme it was divided into (Lull on this side 
(the Eoiiian side) of the Alps, or Gallia 
('isalpma, and Gaul be>ond the Alps, or 
Galha Transalpina Latterly the former 
was itgarded quite as part eif Italy, aiui the 
Ilium Gallii vv is restricted to d i an sal [line 
Gaul, oi the country nearly ( onesjxmdmg 
to iiKMlt mil ance J ulius Gitaar, about the 
ranidle of the hist t entui y B o , found 1 laiib 
alpine Gaul divided into three parts 1 A(jui 
tama, extending fiom the Pyrenees to the 
Gaionne, chiefly occupied by llierian tribes, 
2 Gallia (^eltica, tVltic Gaul, from the Ga 
ronne to the heme and Marne, 3 Gallia 
Relgioa, Relgic Gaul, m the north, extend- 
ing to the Rhme 

Migrations amtmg the Gauls about 397 
B 0 , and their passage of the Alps, first bnng 
the Gallic nation into the region of history 
Havmg crossed the Alps they fell upon the 
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EtruHcans, defeated the Komans at Allia 
(390 B c ), and sacked and burned Rome, the 
capitol, however, being saved by Camillus 
More than a century after the burning of 
Rome, the eastern Gauls, in 280 278 b c , 
made three destructive irruptions into Mace 
donia and Greece Several tribes pursued 
their course into Asia Minor, where, under 
the name of Galatians, they long retained 
their national peculiarities After these 
migrations the (Tauls along the banks of the 
Danube and m the south of Germany dis 
appear Tribes of German origin occupy 
the whole country as far os the Rhine, and 
even beyond that river The Beige, who 
were partly German, occupied the northern 
pai t of G aul from the Seme and Marne to 
the British Channel and the Rhine, from 
whence colonists passed over into Biitain, 
and settled on the coast districts The 
Celts m Gaul had attained some degree of 
cultivation by intercourse with the Greeks 
and ("’arthagmians before they came m con 
tact with the Romans Those of Cisalpine 
Gaul continued formidable to Rome until 
after the first Punic war, when the nation was 
compelled as the result of a war of six years 
to submit to the Romans (220 B o ) When 
Hannibal marched on Rome they attempted 
to shake off the yoke but the Romans, 
victorious over the Carthaginians, reduced 
them again to submission 1 hirty one years 
later (189 b c ) their kindred tribe m Asia, 
the Galatians, met with the same fate, they 
also were vancpiished, and their princes 
(tetruchs) became tributary In the years 
128 122 BC the Romans conqucied the 
southern part of Gaul along the sea from 
the Alps to the Pyrenees, and here estab 
lished their dominion m what was called 
the Province (Provmcia), a name that still 
exists as Provence Not long after Gaulish 
tnlies shared in the destiuctive incursionB 
of the Cimbn and Teutones on the Roman 
terntory, which were ended by Marius m the 
battles of Aqu.o Sextiae (Aix) m 102, and 
Vercelli in 101 b c On the appointment of 
Julius Cmsar to the proconsulship over the 
countries bordering on Gaul, he resolved to 
subject all Gaul, and executed his purpose 
m less than nine years (58-50 b c ), in eight 
bloody campaigns The dominion of the 
Romans in Gaul was confirmed by colonies, 
and the liberal grant of the Roman Citizen 
ship to several Gallic tribes The religion 
of the Druids, being suppressed in Gaul by 
Tibenus and Claudius, gradually retreated 
into Britain, soon also conquered by the 
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Romans After the extinction of the 
Cassars, the Gauls once more attempted to 
recover their liberty by aid of the Germans, 
but after this last effort became entirely 
Romanized, even their ancient language, 
the Celtic, being supplanted by a corrupt 
Latin dialect About the year 486 the 
Franks subdued the greater part of Gaul, 
and put a period to the dominion of the 
Romans in that country See Fiance 

Gault, in geology, a senes of stiff marls 
or calcareous clays, varying in colour from 
a light gray to a daik blue, occurring be 
tween the Upper and Lower Greensands 
of the (%alk formation of England It is 
developed chiefly m the neighbourhood of 
Folkestone (hence called Folki stone marl) 
and in C^ambridgeshiie 

Gauntlet, or Gan i in, a glove made 
originally of chain mail, latei of plate, and 
jointed at the fingers, used as part of the 
armour of a warrior m former times 

Gaur, or Gour, a ruined city m Hindus 
tan, 50 miles north by west of Muishedabad 
hrom 1212 to 1574 it was the capital of 
Bengal, extending about 7 miles along the 
old Ganges Its decay jeroc ceded from the 
change in the coiiise of the iivcr, about two 
centuiies since The pimcijial rums are a 
magnificent mosque, faced with black por- 
phyry, two gates, a large edifice faced with 
Imcks of various colouis, a lofty obelisk or 
tower Several villages now stand on the 
site of the city 

Gaur, Goim, one of the largest of all the 
ox tribe (71os (fauriis oi Bihos yaurus)^ 
inhabiting the mountain jungles of India, 
reravrkablc for the extiaordinary elevation 
of its spinal ridge, the absence of a dewlap, 
and its white ‘ stockings,’ which reach above 
the knee It is so fierce when loiised that 
neither tiger, rhinoceios, nor elephant dare 
attack it The hide on the shoulders and 
hind quarters is sornetmu s nearly 2 inches 
m thickness even after being dned, and is 
therefore much valued for the purpose of 
being manufactured into shields The ani- 
mal is supposed to be me apable of domesti 
cation 

Gauss (gous), Karl Friedrich, a German 
mathematician, bom 1777 In 1801 he pub 
lished his Disquisitiones Anthmeticee, treat- 
ing of indeterminate analysis or transcenden- 
tal arithmetic, and containing, in addition to 
many new theorems, a demonstration of the 
theorem of Fermat concerning tnangular 
numbers He also calculated, by a new 
method, the orbit of the planets Ceres and 
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PalliH Til 1807 he becawo proftsHor f»f 
matheni iticH and dir< etor of the obfiervatory 
at (lottingon, a {) 0 «ition whuh be held till 
hi8 death in 1855 He waa pronounced by 
Laplace to V>e the }<freatest uiathernatici in 
m Lnrope Hih ihitf workn were the 
'^I’heoria Motus (\ir[M)ruiTi ( 'o kstiimi (1800), 
InteuKitaH Vi« Maji^netiCri TerrewtriB (183^), 
J )ioptriiiw he Urit<»r«iiclmnot n (1 H4 1 ),and fin 
tensuchungt n uber fle^^triHtandt dcr hoheien 
Gtodeeie (1844) 

Gaut See Ghdi'i 

Gau'tSLma, a lume of llnddh i, the fonn 
der of liuddhiHin Set. Jhuldha 

Gautier (i,^o ti i) 'rni^oiMiiE, French 
poet and critu, l)(»rn 1 HI 1 at 'I arbea (Haut< a 
PjrtintH) lie studn d i)}viuting iindti 
Rioult for two ytaiK, but yavc up the biiish 
for the pen, thrtw luroHclf vioorouHly into 
the liornanticiHt movenant, pnbliHhed ti 
volume of poeniH in 1830, md for several 
years worked at i(cneral liter aiy criticism 
In 1832 appeared his poem Mbertus but 
his first j^ncat siKcess wia the romance 
Madonioim lb dc Mauiun, which led to his 
eiigaj'cment by lUl/ac as seeietaiy ITe 
was afterwards engaged as tluatrieal and 
art ( ntu on the K( viu dc I’aris, the Artiste, 
the Moniteur, and the Journal Ofliciel 
Owing to hiH connection with the Journal 
Olfieul his foi tunes became linked in some 
measure with those of the Bonaparte family, 
and he was appointed librarian to the Prin 
cess Mathilcle In 1872 he was sent by the 
republican goveiiiinent on a liUiaiy mission 
to Italy, and died in the Maun y< ar Among 
the most interesting of his productions may 
bt rankc^d his Voyages en Fjspa^^ne (1843), 
his Italia (1S52), (Vtpntes et /ig/ags (18 
and Lonstantinojile (1854), narratuc s of hia 
travels, his Bouian dc‘ la Momie (1856), U 
Capitaine Fiaciwcsc. (18(>d), Belle Jenny 
(1865), Spiiite (isoi,), novels, togethei with 
the bnlhant short stones, Fortiimo, Fne 
Nuit de CleopAtit, dean ct Jeanette, l^e 
Roi Fandaule, Ac , and his Ilistoire de TArt 
Dramati<|iie en FVanc*e depuis V ingt cincj 
Ans (184h), Lea Beaux Arts en Furope 
(1852), Ac 

Gauze, a thin transparent stuff of silk, 
linen, or cotton It is either plain or 
figured, the 1 itter being sometimes worked 
with tloweis of silver or gold 

Gavar'nl, tbe assumed name of Sulpice 
Path (hiRVAm-R, FVench caricaturist, bom 
at Pans in 1801 Originally a nu ehamcal 
draughtsman, he liegaii his artistic career 
in 1835 by designing eostumea for theatres 


and journals of fashion He then established 
Les Hens dii Monde, but the journal was a 
failure, and tbe artist spent some time in 
the debtor s pr isori of Clichy On his release 
he was employed upon the Charivari, the 
8UCC i »H of whic h w IS due in great [»art to 
his genius His best known works arc Les 
liiiifants Terribles, Les R^ves, T es Tumr 
benes de Femmes, and Impressions de 
Alenages In 1847 he visited England, and 
the sketches which he sent from St (riles, 
I ondon, to L’ Illustration cieated an im 
mensc sensation He afterwards illustrated 
Faigc rie Siu s Wandering .lew, Balzac’s 
iicntls, and other worKS Ht died in 1866 
Gavazzi (g i v it'sr), Ai fssandro, popular 
Italian preaebc i and re ligious rt former, bom 
at Bologna 1 803, ditd at Rome 1889 At tbe 
ige of fifteen he be came i monk of the Bar 
nabite order, at twenty he was professor of 
rhetonc in the College of Naples, and soon 
after made his mark as a pulpit orator 1 n 
1846 he was cliaplain general of the Roman 
patiiotie league Subsequently he threw off 
his papal allegiance and joined the agitation 
which ended in the short lived lepublic 
The Fiencli oeeui>atioii of Rome drove him 
into exile, when he travelled thiough Biitain 
md America lecturing against the C’hurch 
of Rome, his power as an orator evoking 
mueh enthusiaHin He was with Garibaldi 
in 1860, and made subsequent visits to 
Britain gathering funds for the Free Italian 
Church, 111 the interests of wliieh he lee 
turecl pleached, and travelled on deputation 
work till his death 

Gavelkind, an old Englisli tenme, by 
which tilt land of the father was at his 
death ecpially divided among his sons, or in 
default of sons, among the (laughters 'I'he 
issue of a deceased son inherited the fatbci s 
part (Collaterally, also, when one br(>tber 
died without issue all the other brothers 
inherited from him Givelkind, befon the 
Norman (’oncpiest, was the general custom 
of the realm, it wiis then superseded by the 
feudal law of primogeniture, and only re 
tamed m Wales and Kent I’he custom 
continued in Wales till the time of Henry 
VIII , in Kent all land is still held in 
gavelkind unless specially disga veiled by 
act of parliament 

Ga'i^al {Oai*tah^ qnngcticm)^ the Indian 
crocodile, characterized by the narrow, al- 
most cylindrical j%ws which form an exceed 
ingly elongated muzzle The teeth (about 
120 m number) are of equal length, and the 
feet are completely webbed The males can 
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GAY-LUSSAC 


be distinguished from the females l>\ the 
shape of the muzzle, hich is much sm illei 
at the extremity The only extant H|>ct.ieb 



lie ul of Uavial or Gangtiic Ciocodile (Gavtaits 
gatiffetiCM) 


occurs m South and Eastern Asia, espet lally 
in the Ganges It feeds on fishes and small 
prej 

Gavotte', an air for a dance with two 
strains, each of four or eight bais, in ^ or 
J time, the starting notes occupying half 
a bai Like the minuet, it has been intro 
duced for fiee treatment into suites, sonatas, 
&c 'I he n line is said to be derived from the 
Gavots, the inhabitants of the (Jap, in b''iance 

Gay, John, Englisli poet, born near 
Barnstaple in lb88, and apprenticed to a 
silk mercer in London In 1712 he became 
secretary to Anne, Duchess of Monmouth 
In 1713 he published his llural Sports, which 
he dedicated to Pope, with whom he formed 
a close friendship In 1714 his caucaLure 
of Ambrose Philips’ pastoial poetry was 
published, under the title of the Shepherd s 
Week, and dedicated to Lord Bolingbioke, 
by whose interest he was appointed secrc 
tary to the Earl of Clarendon, in his embassy 
to the court of Hanover His mock heroic 
poem, Trivia, or the Art of Walking the 
Streets of London, appeared in 171^, and 
in that year also was acted his burlesque 
drama of What d’ye Call It ’ but his next 
piece, the farce Three Hours after Marriage, 
altogether failed In 1720 he published his 
poems by subscription, in 1724 his tragedy. 
The Captives, and in 1727 his well known 
Fables His Beggar’s Opera, the notion 
of which seems to have l^en afforded by 
Swift, was first acted in 1728, at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where it ran for sixty three 
nights, but the lord chamberlain refused to 
license for performance a second part en 
titled Polly He also wrote the pastoral 
Acis and Galatea and the opera Achilles 
He died in 1732 The closmg years of his 
life were mostly spent m the house of the 
Duke of Queensberry 
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Gay, Martf Jranc,oise SoiniiK French 
authoiess, boin at I’aiis 177b, maiden name, 
Nichault de Lavaletk Slit vvaa fust mar 
ned to a financier, M Liottier, fiom whom 
after six years she was divorced to rnuiy 
M Gay, a receiver geneial under the iinpiie 
Her salon was a famous lesort foi the men 
of letters and artists of the time Slu died 
at Pans in 18^)2 Her chief woiks are 
l^ure d’Estell (1802), Vnatole (ISK)), Le 
Moqueur Amoureuse (1810), ScDics de 
Jeiines Ages (183 U, Ba Duchessc <le CliA 
teauroux (1834), Les Salons CVlebres (18 17), 
and Le Man Confident (1840) l<or her 
daughter, DtLPHlNE G vi, see Oiraxlin 
{Madame de) 

Gayd, the chief town of a disti ict of the 
same name m Bengal, on the right bank of 
the Phalgu, a tributary of the Ganges, 2(>() 
miles N w of Calcutta It consists of an 
old and a new town The foiiner octupu s 
a rocky height, is inhabited ( hicHy by Biah 
mans, and liemg rt glided as a place of 
great sanctity, is annually Msittd b> vast 
crowds of pilgrims 'J’hc latter, i ailed Sa 
hibganj, is the trading <|uart(i, and the 
scat of adrninistiation where the hiinopean 
lesidents dwell The plui abounds with 
objects of Hindu woisbi[), and ilmost every 
height 111 the vicinity is the 8ul»)( ct of a 
legend Pop 71,288 Tlie distru t has an 
aiea of 4712 sej miles, and pop 2,188,331 

Gayal', Gyal, a species of ox [lion fron- 
tal is) found wild in the mountains of Nor- 
thern Burinah and Assam, and long domes 
tuated m these countries and in the eastern 
paits of 13eugal The head is very broad 
and flat in the upper part, and contracts 
suddenly towards the nose, the hoi ns are 
short and slightly curved The animal has 
no proper hump, but on the shoulders ind 
fore part of the back there is a sharp ridge 
The colour is chiefly a dark brown Its 
milk IS exceedingly nch though not abuu 
dant 

Gay-LuBBac (ga lus ak), Louih Joseph, 
French chemist and physicist, born at St 
Leonard (Haute- Vienne) 1778, died at Pans 
1850 He was educated m the £cole Poly 
technique from 1797 to 1800, and afterwards 
m the Ecole des Fonts et Chaussdes, but pre 
fernng chemistry, he entered Berthollet’s 
jfecole Laboratory In 1802 he returned to 
the Polyteohnique as demonstrator of chem 
ifltry, and in 1804 performed his two balloon 
ascents for scientific purposes, the first with 
Biot, the second by himself, an account of 
which appeared in the Journal de Physique 
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In 1806 he wan elected te the Academy of 
Hciencee In 1808 he wan appointed pio- 
feesor of phyaica at the Sorboime, a |K)8t he 
held for twenty four years, m 1 800 professor 
of chemistry in the l^'cole Poly technique, and 
then succeeded Fourcroy as professor of 
general chemistry m the J ardin des Plantes 
In 1811 he entered the chamber of depu- 
ties, and in 1830 he was made a peer of 
France, but he never took an active part in 
|K>litics He was esfteciallj celebrated for 
his reseat ciies into the chemical and physi 
cal propel ties of gasts and \apoiirs hor 
many v(*aiH he eclited, m conjunction with 
Arago the Annalcs dc Chimic et de Phy 
siqnc , and many of his numerous memoirs 
ucH pul dished m this ot in the Comptes 
Itcridus He also jiuhlishcd, ahmg with 
Th( nani Rccherches Physico chimupics, m 
which some of their most important clis 
coveries are described Other woiks are 
hia (’ours de Physique and lie^ons de 
(‘himu 

Gaza, an ancient town of Syria, originally 
a city of the Philistines, nc ar the Mediter 
rancaii, 'iO miles R H w of derusalern The 
modern town, (Ihu/reh, is a piincipal entre 
peU for the caravans passing between Egypt 
and SMda Pop about 1^),000 

Gaza, Thkodoup, Kenaisaance scholar, 
born at Thessalonica about 1 105, died m 
(^alabna 1478 He came to Italy aliout 
1430, became teacher of Greek at Ferraia, 
was patronized by Pope Nichcdas V, (’ar 
dinal Besaanon, and King Alfonso of Naples 
Gaza laboured for the diffusion of Gieek 
literature, not only by teaching, but also 
by his writings, and especially by Latin 
translationH of the Greek classics His 


chief work is a translation of the wntings 
of Aristotle on natural history 


Gazelle' {Oazella dorcas), the type of a 
sub family of 

UKht fawn 

upon the Gaistnos (OatelUt dorem) 
baok,deepen 


mg into dark brown in a wide band which 
edges the flanks and forms a line of demar 
cation between the colour of the upper por 


tions of the body and the pure white of the 
abdomen The eye of the gazelle is large, 
soft, and lustrous Both sexes ar© provided 
with horns, round, black, and lyrated, about 
1 3 inches long It seems to be confined to 
the north side of the Atlas Mountains, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Syria, Arabia, and South Persia. 

Gazette' (from gazzetta, a small Venetian 
ccun, which was the price of the first news 
pajier), a newspaper, especially an official 
ncwspajier The first gazette m England 
was published at Oxford m 16G5 On the 
removal of the court to London the title of 
London Gauttc was adopted It is now the 
official newspaper, and published on Tues 
days and Fridays It is the oigan by means 
of which all state intelligenee, proclama 
tions, appointments, &e , are promulgated, 
and m whieh dec laratioiis of insolvency are 
published A similar offieial newspaper is 
published also m Ldinburgh and Dublin 
Gazetteer', a geographical dictionary, a 
book containing desenptions of natural and 
political divisions, countiies, cities, towns, 
rivers, mountains, At , alpliabetically ar- 
ranged Among the more important gen 
eral works of this kind are M‘Cull<X/h’s 
Geographical Dictionary, Longmans’ Ga 
zetteci of the World, Blackie’s Impel lal 
G i/tttcer, Lippincott s Pronouncing Ga- 
zetteer (based upon Blackie s), Saint Mar 
tin’s Nouveau Dictionnaire de Gc^ographie 
LTniversclle,aiid Bitters Geographisch Sta 
tistiHches Lexikon 'I’here are also various 
gazetteers confined to particular countries 
Gaz ogene, an apparatus used for manu 
facturing aerated water on a small sc ile for 
domestic use, by the combination of an 
alkali and an acid, m carbonate of soda 
and tartanc acid, which yield caibonic acid 
when mixed with water It generally con 
sists of two globes, one above the other, con 
nected by a tube, the lower for containing 
water, and the upper the ingredients for pro 
ducing the gas The vessel is made air tight 
by means of a screw top, and when water 
IS gently introduced into the upper globe 
from the lower, by inclining the vessel so aa 
to fill about a half of the former, chemical 
action takes place, and the oai borne acid 
evolved gradually saturates the water in the 
lower globe When this has taken place, 
the aerated water can be drawn off by open- 
ing a stop cock at the top attached to a 
second tube which reaches almost to the 
bottom of the lower globe 

Gteftn (g6n), a kind of wild cherry tree 
(Prunxi’f Atmm), common in Britain The 
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fiuit IB smaller than that of the common 
cherry, of a red colour when unnpe, and a 
deep purple or black when it arn\es at ma 
turity The flavour is superior to that of 
most cherries The wood is used for furni 
ture and other purposes 

Glaring, m machinery, the parts collec 
tively by which motion communicated to 
one portion of a machine is transmitted to 
another, generally a tram of toothed wheels 
There are two chief sorts of wheel geanng, 
V17 '^pur qearmqMi&hevtUtdgcaimq In the 
former the teeth are arranged round either 
the concave or convex surface of a cylmdri 
cal wheel m the direction of radii from the 
centre of the wheel, and are of e({ual depth 
throughout Tn ht^dlid qicirmq the teeth 
are placed upon a bevelled surface round a 
wheel which if the slope of the bevel were 
continued would form a cone, the teeth 
sloping similarly 

Gebang Palm, the Corypha gehanqa^ a 
fan lea\ed palm of S E Asia Its pith 
furnishes a sort of sago, its leaves are used 
for thatch, and made into hats, baskets, and 
bags, the fibres of its leaf stalks are made 
into ropes, nets, eloth, &c , and the root is 
highly medicinal 

Geber (ge'ber), Arabian chemist or alche 
mist, often designated the father of chemistry, 
flourished during the 8th century lie was 
acquainted with nearly all the chemical 
processes m use down to the 18th century 
His u ntmgs describe various kinds of fur- 
naces and other apparatus, and cupellation, 
distillation, and other chemical processes, 
the punfication, composition, and pioperties 
of the metals then known — gold, silver, 
copper, lead, tin, and iron, and the functions 
of mercury, sulphur, and arsenic He is 
the reputed author of an immense number 
of works, as well on metaphysics, language, 
astronomy, &c , as on chemistry 

Gebweiler (geb viler), a town of Ger 
many, m Alsace, on the Lauch It has two 
fine R Catholic churches, and works for 
cotton spinning and weaving, woollen manu 
factures, blearing, dyeing, calico printing, 
machinery, &c Pop 12,395 

Gecko, a name common to the membera 
of a family of nocturnal hzards {Geckotidce)^ 
characterized by the general flatness of their 
form, especially of the head, which is some 
what of a triangular shape, the body is 
covered on the upper part with numerous 
round prominences or warts, the feet are 
rather short, and the toes of nearly equal 
length and furnished with flattened suck- 
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mg pads by means of which the animals can 
run up a perpendicular wall, or even across 
a ceiling The greatest number feed on in 
sects and their larvie and puj>a' Heveral 
of the species infest houses, where, although 
they are perfectly innocuous, their appear 
ance makes them unwelcome tenants One 
species IS common in N Africa and 8 
Europe 

Ged (ged),WiLLiAM, inventor of stereotyp 
mg, bom in Edinburgh about the beginning 
of the 18th century, died m poor circum- 
stances in 1 7 49 He first prac tisod his gi eat 
improvement in the art of printing in 1725, 
and some years later he entered into a pait 
nership m Ijondon, the result of which was 
the production of two prayer books only 
He returned to Scotland iri 1733, and pub 
lished a stereotyjie edition of Sallust 

Geddes (ged'es), At fxandfr, a Korn an Ca- 
tholic divine, poet, and miscellariemis writer, 
was born m the county of Banff, Scotland, in 
1737, died m London 1802 At the age of 
twenty one he was sent to the Hi ottish col 
lege at Pans, and, returning to Scotlaiid m 
1769, he took charge of a Koman ('atholic 
congregation at Auchirihaliig m Ihinffshire, 
where he became known for his scholarship 
In 1779 the University of Aberdc en granted 
him the degree of LL D , and the next year 
he repaired to London with a view of ob 
taming facilities for his scheme of a new 
English translation of the Old and New 
Testaments Two volumes of his tiansla 
tion and a volume of critical remarks were 
published, but the rationalistic views pro 
inulgated met with much censure, and his 
own immediate supeiiors suspended him 
He was m the midst of a translation of the 
Psalms when he died His other woiks 
mclude numerous pamphlets, translations, 
macaronic poems, &c 

Geddes, Jenny, the name tradition gives 
to a street fruit seller, who, during the tu 
mult in St Giles’ (%urch, Edmlmrgh, m 
July 1637, when the dean attempted to in 
troduce the Episcopalian service book, threw 
her stool at bis head exclaiming, ‘Villain! 
dost thou say mass at my lug*? ’ This tu 
mult led to events which annulled Episco- 
pacy and restored Presbyterianism Th® 
honour of the exploit has been claimed for 
a Barbara Hamilton, wife of John Mem, 
merchant in Edinburgh, but J enny Geddes, 
the street fruit seller’s claim, has always* 
been the popular one, and recently a memo- 
rial brass was placed m St Gues to her 
memory 
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OeefB (gafs), Guillaumb, Belgian sculptor, 
born at Antwerp 1806, died 1883 Among 
his most important works are the monu 
znent to the Victims of the Revolution of 
1830 at Brussels, a statue of Rubens m 
front of Antwerp Cathedral, statues of King 
Leopold, &c His brothers Joseph (died 
1860) and Aloys (died 1841) were also 
sculptors of reputation 
Oeel (gill) See Oheel 
Geelong (j@ long'), an Australian seaport 
town, colony of Victona, near the head of 
the west arm of Port Philip Bay, 45 miles 
south west of Melbourne The town is well 
laid out on ground sloping to tVie bay, and 
its streets abound with hne shops, business 
premises, and public buildings There is an 
extensive and well laid out botanical garden 
and several public parks belonging to the 
town There are three jetties in the bay, 
alongside of which ships of the largest ton 
nage can load and discharge There are 
wool mills, tanneries, rope works, &c , and 
a considerable trade is done in wool The 
country surrounding Geelong is essentially 
agricultural, and is taken up l)y farms and 
orchards Pop , inclusu e of suburbs 23,311 
Geestemiinde (gas'te man de), u seaport 
town of North Prussia, in Hanover, at the 
mouth of the Weser, separated from Bremer 
haven by the Geeste Extensive docks were 
constructed here m 1857-63 The port is 
strongly fortihed, and the trade is increasing 
rapidly The industries include ship build 
mg, iron founding, engineering, &c Since 
1889 Gecstemtinde has included the adioin 
mg GEEsrENDORP , total pop 20,116 

Geez (g^/), the name of an Ethiopian 
language See Ltkiopia 

Gefle (yef'le), a seaport, Sweden, near 
the mouth of a river of same name in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, 50 miles n of Upsala. 
It stands on both sides of the iivei and two 
islands formed by it, and has an excellent 
harbour It has manufactures of linen, 
leather, tobacco, sail doth, &c , ship bmld 
ing yards, and an extensive trade m deals, 
tar, pitch, iron, &c Pop 29,622 

Gehen'na, a term used in the New Testa 
ment as equivalent to place of fire or tor 
merit, and rendered m the authorized (and 
the revised) version by hell and hell fire It is 
a form of the Hebrew Ge htrinom, the val- 
ley of Hmnom, in which was Tophet, where 
the Israelites sometimes sacnficed their 
children to M oloch (2 Kings xxiii 10) On 
this account the place was afterwards re- 
garded as a place of abomination, and be- 


came the receptacle for the refuse of the 
city, jierpetual fires being kept up in order 
to prevent pestilential etfiuvia 

Geibel (gi'bl), Emanuel, German poet, 
born at Lut^ck 1815, died 1 884 He studied 
at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, and 
resided a year or two m Greece He pub 
lished his first collection of poems in 1810, 
which reached its hundredth edition m 1 884 
In 1843 he published a tragedy, King Koder 
ick, m 1846 the epic Komg Siguid s Braut 
fahrt A second collection of his |>oemB ap- 
peared m 1848 — Juniuslieder <Jiine songs) 
A third collection of poems was published 
by him in 1857, a fourth in 1864 From 
1851 to 1869 he was honorary professor of 
a‘8thetic8 and poetiy m the Univcraity of 
Munich, but spent his latter days in his 
native town He wrote also Brunhild, a 
tragedy, The Loreley, an opera in rhyme, 
and several other plays, but his fame rests 
on his lyrics, which are immensely popular 
Geikie (gS'ki), Sir Akchibaid, geologist, 
bornatEdm 1835 He was appointed to the 
geological survey in 1855, became director 
of the Scottish survey m 1867, and director 
general t<Jthe United Kingdom survey, and 
head of the Museum of IVictical Geology, 
London, in 1881 From 1870 to 1881 he 
was professor of geology and mineralogy m 
Edinburgh University, and he is the author 
of numerous manuals, &c , on geology 
Geikie, James, LL D , geologist, brother 
of Archibald Geikie, born at Edinburgh 
1839 He was engaged on the Scottish 
survey from 1861 until he succeeded his 
brother in the geological professorship at 
Edmburgh in 1882 He is the author of 
The Great Ice Age, Prehistoric Europe, 
Outlines of Geology, &c 

GeissleFs Tubes (gls'ler), from the maun 
facturer’s name, a philosophical instrument 
maker of Bonn, tubes made of \er) hard 
glass, and containing highly rarefied gases 
Each end of the tube has a platinum wire 
sealed into it to serve as electrodes When 
a discharge of electricity is caused to take 
place m these tubes by connecting the elec- 
trodes to the termmds of a Ruhmkorff’s 
coil or a Holtzs machine, very bnlliant 
effects may be produced 
Gela( j§la),oneof the most important ancient 
Greek cities of Sicily, situated on the south 
coast of the island between Agngentum and 
Camanna, founded m 690 b c by a colony 
of Cretans and Rhodians. The colony was 
remarkably prosperous, and in 582 b c sent 
out a portion of its inhabitants, who founded 
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Agngentum In 280 Phmtias, the tyrant 
of Agngentum, iitteily destioyed Gela. Its 
site has been the subject of much contto 
versy 

Gelada (gel'a da), a singular Abyssinian 
balxion, remarkable for the heavy mane 
which hangs ovei the shoulders, and which 
only grows when the animal is adult It 
is called Gelada Ruppehi^ in honour of J )r 
Ruppell, its discoverer 

Gelasius (je ), the name of two popes — 
Gelasiijs I and II The former, who held 
the see from 40 2-496, founding on the alleged 
primacy of Peter, was one of the hrst who 
openly maintained that the Koman bishop 
alone was entitled to regulate inatteia of 
faith and discipline, though in practice he 
had not then attained any such superiority 
Gki AHius II , pope for only one year (1118 
-19), and originally called John of (raeta, 
was elected by the party hostile to Henry 
V , but was obliged to give way to Gregory 
VIII , supported by the emperor, and shortly 
after died in the monastery of Clugny 
Gelatine (jeLa tin), a concrete animal sub 
stance, transparent, and soluble slowly in cold 
watei, but rapidly in warm watei It is 
confined to the solid fiai-ts of the body, such 
as tendons, ligaments, cartilages, and bones, 
and exists nearly pure in the skin, but it is 
not contained m any healthy animal fluid 
Its leading character is the formation of a 
tremuhms jelly when its solution in boiling 
water cools Gelatine does not exist as 
such in the animal tissues, but is formed by 
the action of boiling water The coarser 
forms of gelatine from hoofs, hides, &c , are 
called u( that from skin and finer mem 
branes is called iize and the purest gelatine, 
from the air bladders and other membranes 
of hsh, is called With tannin a 

yellowish white precipitate is thrown down 
from a solution of gelatine, which forms an 
elastic adhesive mass, not unlike vegetable 
gluten, and is a compound of tannin and 
gelatine It is this action of tannin on 
gelatine that is the foundation of the art of 
tanning leather Gelatine when acted upon 
by sulphuric acid yields gelatme sugar or 
glycocoll When treated with potash it is 
said to yield glycocoll and leucine Gelatine 
18 nearly related to the proteids No che 
mical formula has yet been deduced for it 
It is a nutritious article of food, and as part 
of the diet in hospitals produces the best 
effects, but animals fed exclusively on it die 
with the symptoms of starvation, as it can 
not yield albumen, hbnne, or caserne Its 
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ultimate components are 47 8 caibon, 7 9 
hydrogen, lb 9 nitrogen, 27 4 oxygen 
Gelderland, Guei i>eiu vno (gd ), a pro- 
vince of the Netherlands, area, 19<d English 
sq miles It is generally flat, and has much 
alluvial soil, well fitted both for ar ibU and 
grass husbandry The manufactuics, pim 
cipally woollen, cotton, and linen goods, 
Boaj), salt, and glass, are carried on c xten 
sively in various ejuarters Uie principal 
towns are Arnheim, Nijmegen, Thiel, and 
Zutphen Pop 666,549 
Geldern (gel'd^rn), a town of Rhemsh 
Prussia, 27 miles north west of Diisaeldorf 
Pop 5691 

Gelder-rose See Gaddi i rone 
Gel4e (zhela), Claude See Claude 
Lorraine 

Gell (jel), Sir Wiltiam, English anti- 
uanan and classical scholar, born 1777, 
led Naples 183b He was educited at 
Cambridge, and was for some time a fellow 
of Emanuel C^ollege m that university In 
1814 the Princess of Wales (afterwards 
Queen (^aroline) appointed him one of her 
chamberlains, and he accompanied her on 
her travels for several years His principal 
works are The '^I'opography of Troy, 'i'ho 
Geography and Antupiities of Ithaca, 'I'he 
Itinerary of Greece, 'i'he Itinerary of the 
Morea, The Topography of Rome, and the 
interesting ami beautiful work, Pompeiana, 
or Observations upon the Topography, Edi 
fices, and Ornaments of Pompeii 
Gellert (gel'ert), Christian FOitcurEGOi i, 
German poet, born 1716, died 1769 He 
was appointed extraordinary professor of 
philosophy at Leipzig in 1751, where his 
lectures were received with great applause 
His hymns, tales, fables, and essays enjoyed 
much popul irity in their day 

GeUius (jel), Aui uh, a Roman author of 
the 2d century His Noctes Attic e, a l)ook 
of selected passages from many ancient au 
thors, 18 now of great value, as the anthois 
from which he drew his materials aic in a 
great measure lost 

Gelnhauflen (geln'hou zn), an old walled 
town of Prussia, prov Hesse Nassau, 10 
miles t N E of Hanau, on the Kiuzig Its 
pnncipal buildings are a large Gothic church 
of the 13th century, and, on an island m the 
Kinzig, a recently restored palace in which 
Frederick Barbarossa and several of his 
successors used to reside Pop 3695 
Gelon (jSlon), an ancient Greek ruler, 
tyrant of Gela, and afterwards of Syracuse 
AfW the death of Hippocrates, tyrant of 
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Gela, he seized the sovereign power (b c 
491 ), and about 485 b c gained possession 
of Syracuse From this time he bent all 
his energies to the aggrandizement of his 
new capital, the power and importance of 
which he greatly increased by his conquests 
and good government His aid was sought 
by the Greeks against Xerxes, but a formid- 
able invasion of Garthaginians under Hamil 
car engaged him m Sicily The result was 
the total defeat of the Carthaginians m the 
gieat battle of Himera (bc 480) It is 
celebrated in an ode by Pindar Gelon died 
m 478 B c , and was succeeded by his brother 
Hieron 

Gelse'mium, a genus of plants belonging 
to the nat order Loganiacesp, the best 
known, (/ nihdum or Carolina jasmine, 
being an evergreen climbing shrub of the 
Southern States of America, with twigs pro 
ducing a milky juice, opposite lance shaped 
shining leaves, and sweet scented yellow 
flowers The root has valuable medicinal 
properties, being used for controlling certain 
forms of nervous irrital)ility 

Gemara (ge m I'ra), m .lewish literature, 
the second part of the Talmud or commen 
tary on the Mishna See Tahnud 

Gembloux (zan bio), an old Belgian town, 
prov of amur, 24 miles B E of Brussels 
it has a Benedictine abbey of the 9th cen 
tury, now used as a royal agricultural in 
stitution Pop 4216 
Gemini (jem'i ni), the Twins (IT), the third 
sign of the zodiac, so named from its two 
brightest stars, (Castor, of the first magni- 
tude, farthest to the west, and Pollux, of 
the second, farthest to the east Its constitu 
ent stais form a binary system revolving in 
about 250 years The sun is in Gemini from 
about the 21st May till about the 21st 
June, or the longest day 

Gemmation, in zool a mode of reproduc- 
tion among certain animals of low type, 
which consists in the production of a buci 
01 buds, generally from the exterior, but 
sometimes from the intenor, of the body of 
the animal, which buds are developed into 
independent beings that may or may not 
remain attached to the parent organism 
This mode of reproduction is seen in the 
sea mats, the fresh water polyp, &c 

Gems, or precious stones, are sometimes 
fotmd crystallized in regular shapes and with 
a natural polish, more commonly of irregular 
shapes and with a rough coat The term 
gein often denotes more particularly a stone 
that is cut, polished, or engraved, and it also 


includes pearls and various artificial produc 
tions The first and most valuable class of 
gems includes diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, and a few others, the second class 
mcludes the amethyst, topaz, garnet, &c , 
while agate, lapis lazuli, cornelian, &c , 
though much used for ornament, can scarcely 
be called gems The various pi ecious stones 
are described under their proper heads The 
fabrication of artificial gems is now prose 
cuted with skill and capital, and has become 
an important industrial art The base of 
one class of imitations is a peculiar kind of 
glass of considerable hardness, brilliancy and 
refractive power called paste or strass, which 
18 distinguished from ordinary glass by the 
presence of 50 per cent of oxide of lead 
among its constituents When the stiass la 
obtained very pure it is melted and mixed 
with substances having a metallic base, gen- 
erally oxides, which communicate to the 
mass the most varied coloui s A nother class, 
called semi stones or doublets, are made by 
afhxing thin slices of real gem to an under 
part of strass by meins of an invisible 
cement In some cases an imitation is made 
by setting uncoloured strass or quaitz in 
jewelry with some coloured ‘foil’ at the 
back of it Attempts ha\e within recent 
years been made with a fair measure of sue 
ctss to manufacture true gems by artificial 
processes The French chemists Tiecquerel, 
Fbelman, Gaudin, Despretz, and others have 
done much in this direction In 1858 MM 
Deville and Caron communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences, Pans, a process for 
the production of a number of gems of the 
corundum class, as rubies, sapphires, &c 
I'he process essentially consisted in exposing 
the fluoride of aluminium, together with a 
little chaicoal and boracic acici, m a plum 
bago crucible protected from the action of 
the air, to a white heat for about an hour 
Many experiments with a view to produc 
mg diamonds artificially have also been 
made From hydiocarbons, subjected to a 
\cry intense heat and enormous pressure, 
minute fragments of crystalline carbon, dif 
fering from natural diamond in no respect 
save brilliancy, have been produced In art 
and archasology the term gem is usually ap 
plied to a precious stone cut or engraved 
m ornamental designs, or with inscriptions 
Stones on which the design is raised al)ove 
the general surface are called cameos those 
having the design sunk below the surface are 
called tntetghos Early specimens of cut gems 
are seen in the scarabsei or beetle-shaped sig* 
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iiets worn in rings by the ancient Egyptians 
Among the Greeks, Etruscans, and Inmans 
gem sculpture held a high place, reaching 
its highest point under Augustus Modern 
gem engraving dates fiom the beginning of 
the 15th century, the chief seats of the art 
being Italy and Germany Rome is now 
the headquarters of the seal engraving art 
The tools of the engraver consist of a lathe, 
and a series of little rods with heads of dif 
ferent shapes, all of which can be adjusted 
to the lathe The axis of the lathe is pierced 
at the centre with an orifice, into which the 
tools for cutting the stone are fiimly hxed 
by means of a screw The engraver wets 
the extremity of the mounted rod with dia 
mond dust made into a paste with olive oil, 
and as the wheel is m motion he applies the 
stone, firmly cemented to a jiicce of reed, to 
the revolving tool The diamond dust en 
ables the tool to cut into the stone with 
ease As the design is frequently very ela 
boiate and of the greatest delicacy, the tools 
are necessarily multiform The stones used 
for cam to cutting often exhibit layers of 
diffcient colours, so that the raised design 
h«i8 a tint distinct from the ground Inta 
glios aie very often executed in transpirent 
stones, and the subjects trerated in this man 
ner are more limited in number They are 
chiedy such as 8eals,de vices, coats of arm8,&c 

Gemsbok (gemz'bok), the Onfx, (fazella, 
a large powerful member of the antelope 
family, inhabiting the plains of South Africa 
It equals the domestic ass in si/e, has a 
short erect mane, a long sweeping black tail, 
and long sharp pointed heavy horns, nearly 
straight from base to tip, and obscurely 
ringed throughout the lower half By the 
aid of these natural bayonets it can easily 
defend itself from the smaller Carnivora, 
and it has been known to drive off, and even 
kill, the lion himself 

Gendarmes (zhan'darm), the name on 
ginally given m France to the whole body of 
armed men, but after the introduction of 
standing armies to a body of heavy armed 
cavalry, which composed the chief strength 
of the forces Gendarmes are now the 
French armed police They are all picked 
men , they are usually taken from the regu 
lar forces, and are of tried courage or ap 
proved conduct There are horse gendarmes 
and foot gendarmes They are formed into 
small parties called brigades, and the union 
of a number of these forms a departmental 
company 

Gender, in gram one of those classes or 
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categories mto which words are divided ac 
cording to the sex, natural or metaphorical, 
of the beings or things they denote It may 
be exhibited by a class of words marked by 
similarity m termination, the termination 
having attached to it a distinction m sex, 
as seen in nouns, adjectives, i)articiple8, &c 
There are three genders in all vinsaihrie, 
femimnt, and neater y but these tluee dis 
tinctions only exist m some languages In 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin all three are 
present, as also m German and Iiiglish 
English words expressing malts are said to 
be of the mufr/cZ/nt gender, those express- 
ing females, of tho/tmin/ac gender, and 
words expressing things having no sex no 
of the ncutn, oi a rii/ttr gender Geiulei is 
thus coiiuident with sex m English, and is 
a very simido matter But in other Ian 
guages sex and gender have little or no 
necessary 1 elation, the majoiity of the names 
applied to inanimate objects being either 
masculine or feminine, and the grounds for 
such distinction being cjuite obscure In the 
languages derived from the Latin It dian, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese a ncutci 
gendei is not recogui/cd In the highly 
inflected languages theie aie certain teniii 
nations distinctive of the diffeient gendois, 
but m English gender only to a slight extent 
depends on the form of the woid— foi 
instance, is a feminine termination In Lug 
lish the gender of a noun only affects the 
pronoun substituted for it 
Genealogy, the systematical investigation 
and exhibition of the origin, descent, and 
relations of families (or their p< digue) Per 
sons descended from a common father eonsti 
tute a family Under the idea of degree of 
relationship is denoted the nearness or le 
moteness of relationshij) in which one person 
stands with lespect to another A senes of 
several persons, descended from a common 
progenitor, is calleei a U ne A line is either 
direct or coUaUral ^I'he collateial lines 
comprehend the several lines which unite 
in a common progenitor lor illustrating 
descent and relationship genealogical tables 
are constructed, the order of which depends 
on the end m view The common form of 
genealogical tables places the common stock 
at the head, and shows the degree of each 
descendant by lines Some tables, however, 
have been constructed m the form of a tree, 
in which the progenitor (German, Stamm^ 
vater) is placed beneath, as if for a root 
General, the commander of an army, or 
of a division or brigade, the highest military 
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title, witk the exception of that of field- 
marshal lu the British service there are 
three ranks, the highest ycncral, the second 
lieutenant general^ and the lowest major- 
generaJf the last being immediately above a 
colonel, as in other services lirigadter 
general is not a distinctive rank in Britain 
as it 18 in the U States — General, in the 
Roman t'atholic Church, is the title given 
to the supreme head, under the pope, of a 
monastic order In most of the orders he 
is elected for three years, or some other 
fixed term, by the Jesuits for life, but the 
election must be confirmed b^ the pope 

General Assembly See A'nemblg 
{General) 

Generalization, in logic, la the act of com 
prehending, under a common name, several 
objects agreeing in some point which we 
abstract from each of them, and which that 
common term serves to indicate 

General Lien, in law, the right to retain 
possession of a chattel until payment be 
made, not only of any debt due in respect of 
that particular chattel, but of any balance 
that may be due on general account in the 
same line of business General hens do not 
exist at common law, but depend entirely 
upon contract express or implied from the 
special usage of dealing between the parties 

General Officer, m the array, an officer 
higher in rank than a colonel See General 

General Ship, m man time law, is a ship 
announced by the owners to take goods from 
a paiticular port at a specified time, and 
which IS not under special contract to par 
ticular individuals 

Generation, a single succession of human 
beings (or animals) who are born, grow up, 
and reproduce their kind, hence, an age or 
period of time between one succession and 
the next, as the third, the fourth, or the 
tenth generation The length of a genera 
tion IS usually estimated at about thirty 
years 

Generation See Reproduction 
Generation, Altlrn a i f, or Mi i agenfsis, 
that kind of multiplication, seen in some 
inveitebrate animals or even in plants, m 
which parents produce progeny unlike, some 
tunes extremely unlike, themselves, while 
this unlike progeny give rise to others resem 
bling the oiigmal forms Sometimes there 
are more than one unlike form between these 
like forms 1'he Hydro/oa abundantly illus 
trate this phenomenon, also the Echinoderms, 
Polyzoa, Tumcata, the wheel animalcules, 
Nematoid worms, flat worms, tape worms. 


several of the true Annelids, among Crus 
taceans, Daphnia, the Phyllopods, among 
Insects, the plant lice The steps may be 
seen m certain of the Hydroid Polyps, thus 
(1) There is an ovum or egg, free swimming 
and impregnated (2) This ovum attaches 
itself to a fixed submarine object, and de 
velops into an orgimzed animal (^») This 
organism pioduces buds or zooids often of 
two kinds — one set nutntive, the other 
generative— unlike each other and unlike 
their parent, the whole forming a h^ droid 
colony (4) The generative set mature eggs, 
which on being liberated become the free 
swimming ova (No 1), and the cycle is re 
newed A somewhat similar phenomenon 
18 that of parthenoifenesis (which see^ 
Generation, Spontaneous, or Amo 
GENESIS, the doctrine that living matter may 
originate spontaneously, ‘that under ceitam 
circumstances dead matter mav build itself 
up into living matter without the mterven 
tion of already existing protopl ism ’ In the 
17th century this was the dominant view, 
sanctioned alike by antiquity and authority, 
and was first assailed by Kedi, an Italian 
philosopher Buffon held the doctrine m a 
very modified degree He held that life is 
the indefeasible property of certain mde 
structible molecules of mattei which exist 
m all living things, and have inheient acti 
vities by which they are distinguished fiom 
not living matter, each individual living or 
gauism being formed by their temporary 
combination Of course it is only animals 
or plants of very low type and minute si/e 
that have been 8 up}) 0 Red thus to be produced 
spontaneously from dead matter, and the 
readiness with which such appear, m cir 
cumstances in w hic h one might suppose no 
germs of them could be present, gives some 
countenance to the belief Thus even at 
the present day authorities are found who 
still declare their adherence to the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation, but there is every 
reason to believe that, whatever may have 
been the case with the first beginnings oi 
life, living matter is now invariably derived 
from pre existent living matter 

Generic Name, m natural history, the de 
nomination which comprehends all the spe 
cies of a genus thus Oanin is the geneiic 
name of animals of the dog kind, Felts, of 
the cat kind, Ceri uv, of the deer kind See 
Genus 

Genesee (jen e se'), a river of the U States, 
which nses m Pennsylvania, flows north 
through New York, and falls into Lake On- 
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tano 6 miles below Kochester, after a course 
of 145 miles It is notable for its varied 
and romantic scenery, and its extraordinary 
fails These falls are five m number, three 
of them occur about 90 miles from the mouth 
of the nver, and are respectively 60, 90, and 
110 feet high The other two are near 
Rochester, and are both about 100 feet high 
Clenesis (Greek, creation, birth, origin), the 
first book of the Bible and of the Pentateuch, 
named in the Hebrew canon B'reskith (in the 
beginning), from the term with which it com 
mences I rom the Greek translators it re 
cei\ ed the name it is now commonly known 
by G enesis consists of tw o great but closely 
connected divisions — (1) The history of the 
creation, the fall of man, the flood, the dis 
persion of the human race, chap i -xi (2) 
Ihe history of the fathers of the Jewish 
race, chap xii -1 A certain apparent dif- 
ference of style and language, the occurrence 
of what seem gaps on the one hand, and 
repetitions and contradictions on the other, 
and the different use of the term for the 
divine name {Jehoiah^ Lvei lasting, and 
Elohim, Almighty), led \cr> early to the 
question of the integrity of the book, and 
various critics have assumed largci or smaller 
interpolations 

Genet (jen'et), a digitigrade carnivorons 
mammal of the family Viverrid^o '^Ihe 
genus Genetta contains five species, the best 
known of which is the G i ulydris^ the com 
moil genet, whose range extends all around 
the Mediterranean, mcluding Western Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Southern Europe It 
18 about the size of a small cat, but of a 
longer form, with a sharp pointed snout, 
upright ears, and a long tail It has a beauti 
fill soft fur, and, like the civet, produces an 
agreeable perfume The habits of the genet 
are like those of the weasel tribe, it is easily 
tamed, and is sometimes employed m Con 
stantmople and elsewhere to catch rats and 
mice 

Geneva (je ne'va, German, Genf Freni h, 
Gi nti ( ), a town of Switzerland, capital of the 
canton of the same name, situated at the 
western extremity of the Lake of Geneva, 
where the Kh6ne issues, here crossed by 
several bridges, and dividing the town into 
two portions, the larger and more important 
of which 18 on the left or south bank The 
environs are covered with handsome villas, 
and the town itself, when approached either 
by land or water, has a very attractive ap 
pearance It was formerly surrounded by 
walls and regular fortifications, but since 
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1850 these have been removed The town 
is divided into two parts, an upper and a 
lower The upper town, occupied chiefly 
by the wealthier citizens, consists of well 
built houses and handsome hotels, tlie lower 
town, the seat of trade and residence of the 
poorer classes, consists largely of houses re 
markable for their height, and lining narrow, 
irregular, dark, and ill cleaned streets, but 
great improvements have recently been ear- 
ned out I'he more important public build 
mgs are the cathedral or church of St Pierre, 
a Gothic structure of the 10th, 11th, and 
12th centuries, occupying the highest site 
in the town, and by its three towers forming 
the most conspicuous object within it, some 
what defaced externally by a very incon 
gruous Greek peristyle, the town house m 
the Florentine style, the MustSe Rath, con 
taming a collection of pictures and other 
works of art, the university building, nearly 
opposite the botanic garden, rebuilt m 1867- 
71, and containing the publiclibi ary, founded 
by Bomvard, the prisoner of Chillon,m 1 551, 
and now numbering 90,000 vols , and the 
museum of natural history I'he only im- 
port int manufactures of Geneva are that of 
watches, musical boxes, and jewelry, for all 
of which the town is justly famed Geneva 
has ample railway communication, and is 
one of the principal entrances for tourists 
and travellers into Switzeiland In litera 
tuie and science Geneva has long occupied 
a distinguished place, and it has been the 
birthplace or the residence of many eminent 
men, mcluding Calvin, Be/a, Kno\, Le 
Sage, Necker, De Candolle, Bousseau, Sis 
niondi, &c Geneva early adopted the prin 
ciplcsof the Reformation, and chiefly through 
the teaching of Calvin the town acquired 
an important influence over the spiritual 
life of Europe, and became the centre of 
education for the Protestant youth of Bri 
tarn, I rant e, and Germany Poj» 105 1 19 — 
The canton is bouuiled by the canton of 
Valid and the Lake of Geneva, and by 
France Area, 109 sq miles It belongs 
to the basin of the Rhone, and the only 
streams of importance are that river and 
the Arve, which joins it a little below the 
town of Geneva The soil has been so much 
improved by skilful and persevering culture 
that abundant crops of all kinds suitable to 
the climate are raised, and the whole tern 
tory wears the appearance of a garden 
Manufactures consist chiefly of clocks and 
watches, musical boxes, mathematical m- 
struments, gold, silver, and other metal 
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Wares, woollen cloths, and silk goods of 
various descnptions, hats, leather, and ar- 
tides in leather, and there are numerous 
cotton mills, calico printmg works, and dye 
works The territory of Geneva having, by 
the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, 
obtained an accession of fifteen communes, 
detached from France and Savoy, was ad 
mitted a member of the Swiss Confederation 
in 1814, and ranks as the twenty second 
canton Its constitution of 1848 is the most 
democratic in the federation All religious 
denominations are declared to have perfect 
freedom, but two of them are paid by the 
state — the Homan C^atholics, amounting to 
rather more than a third of the population, 
and the Protestant National Church U'he 
language spoken is French Pop 131 674 

Geneva (from Fr qenitvre^ L jam per 
jumper), a spirit distilled from grain or malt, 
flavoured with jumper berries The word 
IS now usually in the form (fin Also called 
Hollands See Gin 

Geneva, Lake of, or Lake Lfman (Latin, 
Lacus Lemanus), the largest of the Swiss 
lakes, extending in the form of a crescent, 
with its horns pointing southward, between 
France on the south, and the cantons of 
Geneva, Vaud, and Valais length, measured 
on its north shoie, 'iS miles, and on its south 
shore 40 miles, central breadth, about 6 
miles, area, 331 sq miles, greatest depth, 
900 feet It is 1150 feet above the sea On 
the north the shore is low, and the ground 
behind ascends gradually in beautiful slopes 
On the south, and particularly at the east 
end, the shore is rocky and abrupt, and lofty 
piecipices often rise sheer from the water’s 
edge It contains vanous species of fish, 
and its water is remarkably pure and of a 
beautiful blue colour The Rhdne, which 
enters its eastern extremity a muddy turbid 
stream, issues from its western extieimty 
perfectly pellucid, and likewise of the finest 
blue 

Geneva Arbitration See Ala hama ( The) 

Geneva Bible, a copy of the Bible in Eng 
llsh, printed at Geneva, first in 1660 This 
copy was in common use in England till the 
version made by order of James I was 
introduced, and it was laid aside by the 
Calvinists with reluctanca 

Geneva Convention, an agreement con- 
cluded at an international conference held 
m Geneva in 1864, for the succour of the 
sick and wounded in time of actual warfare 
The neutrality of hospitals, ambulances, and 
the persons attending on them was provided 


for, and the use of the red cross on a white 
ground as a sign of neutrality has received 
the adhesion of all civilized powers 

Genevieve ( jen'e vev or zhen vi av ), the 
name of two female saints — 1 St Genevieve, 
the patron samt of Pans, born at Nanterre, 
about 5 miles from Pans, in the year 423, 
died at Pans about the beginning of the 6th 
century She devoted herself while yet a 
child to the conventual hfe Her prayers 
and fastings are credited with having saved 
Pans from the threatened destruction by 
Attila in 461 Many legends are told re 
specting her, and several churches have been 
dedicated to her Her festival is held on 
the 3d January — 2 St Genevieve, by birth 
Duchess of Brabant, wife of Siegfned, count 
palatine in the reign of Charles Martel 
(about 7 50) According to the legend, which 
IS the subject of several tales and dramas, 
she was accused of adultery durmg her bus 
band s absence and condemned to death , 
but was allowed to escape, and she lived six 
yeais in a cavern upon nothing but herbs 
She was finally found, and carried home by 
her husband, who m the meantime had be 
come convinced of her innocence 

Gtenghis Khan, or Jenghis Khan (jen' 
gis), Mongol conqueror, bom about 1160, 
died 1227 His father was chief over thirty 
or foity clans, but paid tribute to the Tartar 
Khan He succeeded his father when only 
fourteen years of age, and made himself 
master of the neighbouring tribes A great 
number of tribes now combined their forces 
against him But he found a powerful pro- 
tector in the great Khan of the Karaite 
Mongols, Oung, or ling, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage After much intestine 
warfare with various Tartar tubes (xenghis 
was proclaimed Khan of the Ignited Mongol 
and Tartar tribes He now pi of eased to have 
a divine call to conijuer the world, and the 
idea so animated the spirit of his soldiers that 
they were easily led on to new wars The 
country of the Uigurs, m the centre of Tar- 
tary, had long excited his ambition This 
nation was easily subdued, and Genghis 
Kh^m was now master of the greatest part 
of Tartary Soon alter several Tartar tnbos 
put themselves under his dominion, and m 
1209 he passed the great wall of Chma. 
The conquest of China occupied the Mongols 
more than six years The capital, then called 
Yenkingt now Peking j was taken by storm m 
1215 and plundered The murder of the am- 
bassadors whom Genghis Khan had sent to 
the King o| Kharism (now Khiva) occasioned 
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the Invasion of Turkestan in 1218 with an 
army of 700,000 men, and the two cities of 
Bokhara and Sarnarcand were stormed, pil 
laged, and burned Seven years in succes 
Sion was the conqueror busy in the work of 
destruction, pillage, and subjugation, and 
extended his ravages to the banks of the 
Dnieper In 1225, though more than sixty 
years old, he inarched in jierson at the head 
of his whole army against the King of 
Tangut (South western China), who had 
given shelter to two of his enemies, and had 
lefused to give them up A great battle 
was fought, in which the King of Tangut 
was totally defeated wuth the loss of 300,000 
men The \ ictor remained some time in his 
newly subdued provinces, from which he 
also sent two of his sons to complete the 
compiest of Noithern Chmi At his death 
bis immense dominions were divided among 
his four sons 

Genii Sec Gem us 

Gen'ipap [Gaiijiapo^ the Guiana name), 
the fiuit of a South American and West 
Indian tree, the Gimjta amerieana^ nat 
order Bubi icea It is about the si/e of an 
orange, and of a pleasant vinous flavour 

GemsTa, a genus of leguminous plants, 
comprising about 100 species, one of which 
18 the PliLuta (fentHta, the PlaiUi from 
which the riaiitagcnets took their name 
The Oeyitsta tivctona, or dyer’s broom, so 
called, as it was foiineily much employed 
by dyers, who obtained a good fixed yellow 
or orange coloui fiom it, is frequent m 
Kngland and the Tiowdauds of Scotland 

Genitive Case, in grammar, a case in the 
declension of nouns, adjectives, pionouns, 
paiticiplcs, &c , cxpicsbing source, origin, 
possession, and the like In l^higlish gram- 
mar the corres{)onding case is the possessive 
case 

Genius, a tutelary deity, the ruling and 
protecting jiower of men, places, or things, 
a good or c\ il spiiit supposed to be attached 
to a person and influence his actions The 
(leiiii of the Horn ms weie the same as the 
JJaimSncs (Demons) of the Greeks Accord- 
ing to the belief of the Romans, which was 
common to almost all nations, every person 
had his own Genius, that is, a spiritual 
being, which introduced him into life, ac- 
companied him during the course of it, and 
again conducted him out of the world at the 
close of his career The Genu of women 
weie called Junones The Genu were 
wholly distinct from the Manes^ Lares, and 
PetuiUs, though they were allied m one im- 
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portant feature — the protection of mol* 
tals 

The term genn (with the singular genu) 
IS also used as equivalent to the fiun (singu 
lar ftruiee) of Arabic tales These are sup- 
posed to be a class of intermediate beings 
between angels and men See Jinn 

Genlis (/han'l?b), Siirii F£i loiri^ Du 
ciiiST m St Aubin, CouNTiiSS dh, I^Teneh 
authoress, born near Autun 174b, died at 
Pans 18 10 At four years of age she was 
admitted as a ( anoness into the noble chapter 
at Aix, and at seventeen manied the Count 
de Genlis By this marriage she became niece 
to Madame de Montessoii (who had been 
privately married to the Due d’OrKans), 
and obtained through her the place of lady 
in waiting to the Duchtsse do Ch litres 
In 1782 the l)uc de Charties (Philippe 
ilgaliii') appointed her governess of his 
children She obtained great influoneo over 
hei emidoyer, and was the object of no 
little scandal in lier relations with him, 
which was strengthened by the mysterious 
appeal anee of an adopted daughter, after 
waicls known by the name of Pamela, who 
mail led Loid Kdward J^''it/gei aid At this 
time she jmblished seveial woiks cm educa 
tion, &e ( )ii the breaking out of the Kevol 
ution she retired for a while to Switzerland, 
and then to Altona In 1 800 she returnecl 
to Prance, gained the favour of Napoleon, 
who gave her a pension Iroin that time 
she resided constantly in Pans Her works, 
which embrace a wide variety of subjects, 
amount altogether to about ninety volumes, 
and include some of the standarcl novels m 
the 1 1 cm h 1 wiguage Her voluminous Me 
moiies, written when she was iqiwards of 
eighty years of age , abound in scandal, and 
arc full of malignant attaelcs upon her con 
temporaries 

Geunesaret, Sea of See Gal dee {Sea 

of) 

Genoa (jen'o a, Ttal GinijiafLa mpirha'), 
a seaport of N Italy, the ehie^ commercial 
city of the kingdom, on th< coast of the 
Mediterranean, at the head of the gulf of 
the same name, 7 '1 miles B E of Turin It 
is beautifully situated at the foot and on the 
slope of the Ligurian Alps, the lower hills 
of which form a background to the city It 
IS mclosed by extensive fortifications, and 
the heights around are crowned with de 
tached forts it has a most imposing etfeet 
when approached either by land or sea 
In the older parts of the town the streets 
are extremely narrow, with lofty buddings 
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on either side In the newer quarters many 
of them are spacious, and are lined with 
palaces and other noble edifices Some of 
the palaces are filled with works of art by 
the greatest masters The pnncipal are — 
the l)ucal palace (now containing the law 
courts and various public offices), the Palazzo 
del Municipio or town hall, the Palazzo 
Brignoleor fhjsso (with the largest picture- 
gallery m (jleiioa), the Palazzo Pallavicini, 
the Pcila/zo Ileale, built in the 16th century 
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for the Durazzo family, was purchased in 
1815 by the loyal family, and the palaces of 
Dona, 8erra, Cambasio, Balbi, and Durazzo 
^Jlie most remarkable of the churches is the 
1 )uomo, or Cathedral of St Lorenzo, founded 
HI the 11th century, but not completed till 
the beginning of the 12th, S Maria in Cm 
gnano, built in imitation of the original plan 
of St Peter s at JRome, S Stefano, a Gothic 
church, the oldest parts of which date from 
the end of the 12th century, S Ambrogio, 
cont lining two paintings by Rubens, and 
the Assumption of Guido Rem The pnn 
cipal charitable institution is the Albergo de’ 
Poveri, in which 1600 individuals, orphans 
and old people, find shelter Others are the 
Ospedale del Panimatone founded in 1430, 
and a hospital recently built by the GalUera 
family Among the theatres of the city 


may be mentioned the Teatro Carlo Felice, 
an elegant structure, with a splendidly fitted 
up interior Besides the university, founded 
in 1776, the chief educational institutions 
are the theological seminary, the school of 
fine arts, the royal marine school, and the 
navigation school l^he building of the Bank 
of St George, one of the most ancient banks 
of circulation and deposit in Europe, is now 
used as a custom house In one of the open 
spaces there is a fine marble statue of Co 
lumbus, with accompanying allegorical fig- 
ures The Campo Santo, or cemetery, about 
2^ miles from the city,, is one of the most 
beautiful burial grounds in Europe It con- 
tains fine mortuary buildings and much 
statuary m white marble ^"he manufac- 
tures of Genoa include cotton and silk 
goods, gold, silver, paper and leather goods, 
sugar, and preserved fruits The old har- 
bour, which 18 of a semicircular form and 
about ^ mile in diameter, is formed by two 
moles projecting into the sea from opposite 
sides, there are now also two outer or addi 
tional harbours formed by moles recently 
constructed The principal articles of ex 
port are cereals, oils, fruit, cheese, rags, the 
products of its manufactures, Ac Many 
emigiants embark here Imports — cotton, 

wool, wheat, sugar, coffee, coal, hides, iron, 
&c 'J'he exports annually amount to 
£6,000,000, and the imports to £15,000,000 
— Under the Romans Genoa was famous 
as a seaport After the breaking up of the 
empire of Charlemagne, it constituted itself 
a republic, presided over by doges From 
1119 it was almost constantly at war with 
Pisa down to 1284, when Genoa inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Pisa I'he Genoese ob 
tamed the supremacy over Corsica, and 
nominally over Sardinia, possessed settle 
ments m the Levant, on the shores of the 
Black Sea, on the Spanish and Barbary 
coasts, and had a very flourishing commerce 
The rivalry beliween Genoa and Venice was 
a fruitful source of wars during the 12th- 
Hth centuries Meanwhile the city was 
internally convulsed by civil discord and 
party spirit The hostility of the democrats 
and aristocrats, and the different parties 
among the latter, occasioned continual dis 
order From the contests of noble rivals, 
in which the names of Dona, Spinola, Gn- 
maldi, and Fieschi are prominent, Genoa 
was drawn into the Guelph and Ghibellme 
contest In the absence of internal tran 
quilhty the city sometimes submitted to a 
foreign yoke in order to get rid of anarchy 
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In the midst of this confusion St. George s 
Bank "was founded It owed its origin to 
the loans furnished by the wealthy citizens 
to the state, and was conscientiously sup 
ported by the alternately dominant parties 
In 1528 the disturbed state regained tian 
quillity and older, which lasted till the end 
of the 18th century The form of govern 
ment established was a strict aristocracy 
Ihe nobility were divided into two classes 
— the old and new To the old belonged, 
besides the families of Grimaldi, Fieschi, 
Dona, Spinola, twenty four others, whostood 
nearest them in age, wealth, and conse 
quente The new nobihty comprised 437 
families By little and little Genoa lost all 
her foreign possessions Corsica, the last of 
all, lexolted in 1730, and was ceded in 1768 
to hianee After the battle of Marengo 
(1800) Genoa was taken possession of by the 
French In 1805 it was formally annexed 
to the Empire of France, m 1815 to the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, with which it has 
become a portion of the Kingdom of Italy 
Pop (1001), 2 34,800 

Genoa, Gulf or, a large indentation of 
the Mediterranean, in Noith Italy, at the 
h( ad of which lies the city and poit of 
Genoa No precise points (an be named 
as marking its entrance, but it may, per 
haps, be generilly said to comprise the 
entire space noith of lat 13 40' N 

Genre -painting (zhan r), that depait 
ment of painting in which are depicted 
scents of everyday life, in opposition, for 
instance, to historical painting, m which 
historic personages are exhibited, or to land 
scape 

Gens, m Homan history, a clan or stock 
embracing several families united together 
by a common name and certain religious 
rites, as, the Fabian vmv, all having 
as part of their personal name, the dulian 
qciiH, all named Julius, the Cornelian gens, 
&c 

Gens D’Armes See Gendarmes 

Gensenc (jen'), a king of the Vandals, 
who, having obtained joint possession of the 
throne of Spain with his brother Gondenc, 
crossed the Straits of Gibi altar with 50,000 
men, A B 429, on the invitation of Bonifacius, 
the Homan governor of Africa, to assist him 
against the Moors He, however, soon de 
clared his independence, and, having com 
pletely defeated Bomfacius, founded a king 
dom, which, in 439, had its seat at Carthage 
He collected a powerful fleet, ravaged the 
coasts of Sicily and Italy, and m 455 took 


and sacked Home Two unsuccessful at‘ 
tempts were made by the Eastern and 
Western emperors to oveithiow lua power, 
but Gensenc secured all bis conquests, and, 
notwithstanding all his cruelties, was per 
imtted to die in peace ad 477 

Gentian, the name given to the members 
of the genus Gintidna (order Geiitiauaceie), 
a large genus of bitter heibaceous plants, 
having opposite, often sti ongly ribbed, loaves, 
and blue, yellow, or red, often showy dowers 
The calyx consists of four or five valvate 
segments, and the corolla is four or five 
parted, the fruit is 
a two valved, one 
celled, many seeded 
capsule They are 
for the most part 
natives of hilly or 
mountainous disti lets 
in the northern heini 
sphere 'I'he most 
important species is 
Gtniidna a 

native of Switzerland 
and the mountainous 
parts of Germany 
The root has a ycl 
lowish blown colour 
and a very hitter taste, and is impoitcd into 
Britain in considerable (pi intitics, where it 
IS used medicinally, ami also as an ingie 
dient of cattle foods In bwit/oiland and 
Havana a li<jueur called En/ianj^cist or 
'gentian spint’ is made fiorn it Many of 
the blue flowered species, as (7 a(auln, G 
nivdln^ and G xerna^ are among the most 
conspicuous and ornamental of I'miopean 
alpine plants hive siiecics are lintisb 

Gentiana'ce®, the gentians, an ordci of 
monopetalous exogens, consisting mostly of 
annu^ or perennial heibaceous plants, with 
opposite often connate entire leaves, and 
yellow, red, blue, or white flowers, which 
are borne in dichotomous or trichotomous 
cymes or in globose terminal heads All 
are characterized by their bitter principle 
The order contains about 520 species, which 
are widely dispersed throughout the world, 
occurring most plentifully in temperate 
mountainous regions Some \ ery handsome 
species are tropical, while a few occur in 
Arctic latitudes 

Gentile, in Scripture, any one belong 
mg to the non Jewish nations and not a 
Christian, a heathen 'J’he Hebrews in 
eluded in the term qoim^ or nations, all the 
tribes of men who had not received the 
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true faith, and were not circumcised The 
Christians translated goim by the L gentes, 
nations, and imitated the J ews in giving the 
name gcnUh^ to all nations who were not 
Jews or Christians In civil affairs the de 
nomination was given to all nations who 
were not Romans 

Gentleman, in English law, every man 
above the rank of yeomen, including noble 
men, in a more limited sense, a man who 
without a title bears a coat of arms, or one 
who 18 * a gentleman by reputation,’ through 
belonging to some liberal profession or hold 
ing some ofhee giving him this rank 

Gentlemen- at -Arms, a body of forty 
gentlemen, headed by a captain, lieutenant, 
and standard bearei, whose duties are to 
form a body guard to the British sovereign 
on state occasions Tl’he corps was estab 
lished by Henry VTll m 1509, under the 
name of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners 
Appointments to the corps are made by the 
sovereign, fiom a special list of retired 
officers kept by the commander m chief 

Gentoo', a term ajiplied by old writers to 
a native of Hindustan, or to the language 

Gentz (gents), Ekifdrich Von, a German 
diplomatist and publieist, born 1704, died 
1882 He was secretary to the directory 
of finances at Berlin when the h'rench revo 
lution broke out, of which he was an ardent 
opponent He served alternately in the 
Prussian and Austrian civil seivice, and 
his pamphlets and manifestoes proved for 
midable obstacles to the miasions of Napo 
Icon He took part in the congresses of 
Vienna and Pans, as well as m otheis 
Among his various works was a life of Mary 
Queen of Scots 

Genuflexion (from the 1 ^atm genu, knee, 
and to bend), the act of bending the 

knees in worship Theie aie frequent allu 
sions to genuflexion in the Old and New 
Testaments, and it would appear that the 
use was continued among the early (’’hns 
tians Genuflexion obtains, lioth by rule 
and prescription, m various jdaces m the 
offices of the Roman Catholic Chuich, and 
at different parts of the services of the 
Church of Engl ind 

Genus, in scientiflc classification, an as 
semblage of species possessing certain cha- 
racters in common, by which they are dis- 
tinguished from all others It is subordinate 
to 0 ? devy tribe, and family A single species, 
possessing certain peculiar characters which 
belong to no other species, may also consti- 
tute a genus, as the giraffe 


Geodes (je'odz), round hollow nodules, 
containing sometimes earthy matters, some- 
times a deposit of agate, sometimes quartz 
and spars crystallized They are found more 
or less in all volcanic rocks, and have been 
formed by water depositing their materials 
in the hollows of those rocks 

Geodesy (je od'e si), the science of sur- 
veying extended to large tracts of country, 
the branch of applied mathematics which 
determines the general figure and diinen 
sions of the earth, the variations of the m 
tensity of gravity in different regions, &c , 
by means of direct observation and mea 
surement See Trigonometrical hurity 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (called also Grof 
frey ap Artkiu), an ecclesiastic and histo 
nan of the 12th century Ho sprang from 
the Norman settlers in Wales, became arch 
deacon of Monmouth, whence he was, in 
1152, raised to the bishopric of St Asaph 
He died in 1154 His famous history was 
first published in 1128 This ‘ Clironicon 
Bive Histona Brit(uium ’ is now known to 
be, as the eonqiiler states, chiefly a transla 
tiori fiom an ancient book m the Breton 
tongue, discovered by W liter C’aknius, an 
archdeacon of Oxford It contains a pie 
tended genealogy of the kings of Britain 
from the time of the fabulous Brutus, or 
Brute, the Trojan, to the death of Cadwal 
lader, king of Wessex, in 688 It was soon 
tianslated into French, English, and Welsh, 
and became a great source of lomance to 
the writers of succossiv e generations 

Geoffrey St Hilaire (/hof rw i san tr llr), 
jfcirrNNL, irenth natui ilist, boin m 1772, 
died in 1841 lie was eduexted at the 
colleges of Navarre and Ijcmoine, and be 
came a favourite piqul of Haiiy At the 
age of twenty one he obtained the chair of 
zoology in the Parisian J ardin dt s I’lantes 
As a member of the Egyi)tian expedition in 
1798 he founded the Institute of Curo, and 
returned about the end of 180] with a rich 
colloetion of /oolegical specimens In 1807 
he was made a niembei of the Institute, and 
in 1809 professor of zoology it the Faculty 
of Sciences He devoted himself especially 
to the philosophy of natural history The 
fundamental idea brought conspicuously for 
ward in all his works is, that in the organi 
zation of animals there is only one general 
plan, one original type, which is modified m 
particular points so as to present differences 
of genera This view met with strong oppo- 
sition from Cuvier Among his principal 
works are Sur le Pnncipe de rUmt4 de 
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Composition Orgamque, Philosophie Anato 
mique, Histoire Naturell© des Mammif feres, 
written in conjunction with Cuvier, Notions 
de Philosophie Naturelle (1838) 

Geoffrey St Hilaire, Isidore, phyaiolo 
gist and naturalist, son of the preceding, 
was born at Pans 1805, died 1861 He 
ilevoted himself to natural history, and in 
1824 was appointed assistant to his father 
at the Jardin des l^lantea He was elected 
lo the Academy of Sciences in 1833, and 
afterwards became successively inspector 
general of the university, membei of the 
council of public instruction, and piofcssor 
of /oology at the Academy of Sciences On© 
of his chief woiks, Histoire (Icn^rale et Par 
ticulifere des Anomalies de rOrganisaiion 
chc/ rilommo et les Animaux, idds valu 
able confirm itum to the thcoiieaof his f xther 
He was the means of founding the Acclima 
tizatioii {Society of Pans 

Geog'noay, a term which originated among 
the German mineralogists, and is neaily sy 
nonymous with q(olo(/tf It is the science 
of the substances which compose the eaith 
or its crust, their structure, position, relative 
situation and properties 

Geographical Societies are associations 
formed with the view of obtaining and dis 
seininating geographical knowledge In 
point of senioiity the fust of these associa 
turns 18 the Socu^tt de Gtogiaphio of Pans, 
founded m 1821, whose magazine, the Bui 
letm de la Socifetd de (kogiaphie, com 
menced in 1 822 The Prussian (xesc llschaft 
fur Erdkunde held its hist sittings m ]5eilm 
m 1828 Idle more impoitint results of its 
investigations are published yearly iii the 
Zeitschiift dcr Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde 
zu Bt rim The Po) il Geographical Society, 
established iii London in 1830, has a capital 
of over £47,000, and large sums are devoted 
annually to aid the cause of geographical 
research, or spent in recognition of services 
to geogriphy The Geographical Journal 
IS published by it montlily The Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, founded in 
1884, also publishes a monthly magazine 
The Russian Geographical Society, founded 
at St Petersburg m 1845, has greatly ex 
tended our knowledge of Asia, and especially 
Asiatic Russia The American Geogi aphical 
Society was founded at New York in 1852, 
and publishes an interesting journal Italy 
has her Societh Geografica, founded at Flor 
ence in 1867 

Geography (from the Greek qe^ earth, and 
graphOf I write), the science which treats of 
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the world and its inhabitants, giving m 
account of the earth as a whole, in.f of the 
divisions of its surface, natuial ami artifnial, 
describing the different countnes, states, 
provinces, islands, cities, Ac It may be 
regarded as embracing seveial departments 
or branches Mathematical Gcoqmphij is 
that branch of the general science which is 
derived from the application of mathemati- 
cal truths to the hguie of the earth, and 
which determines the relative positions of 
places, their longitudes and latitudes, the 
different lines and circles imagined to be 
drawn upon the earth’s surface, their mea 
surement, distance, &c Phi/au al (h oqi aph y 
tieats of the physical condition of the earth, 
its great natuial divisions of laud incl 
water, the atmosphere, and the movements 
of oceanic and aerial currents, the geological 
structure of the earth, and the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth, vegetable and animal 
It 18 concerntd chiefly with general laws 
and piinciples, as they are in inifested ufioii 
a gland scab, and m the organic kingdom 
with the existence of gioups of animals and 
plants 'Ihis branch approaches at various 
points the scicnocs of geology, hydrology, 
meteorology, botuiy, /oology, and cthno 
logy Pitlita al (h oqtaph // embiaces the do 
sciiption of the ]>olitical oi aibitrary divi- 
sions and limits of empiics, kingdoms, and 
states, and treats of their govt inmcnt, laws, 
social oiganuation, Ac 

The eiiliest idea of the earth formed by 
mankind seems to have been that it was 
ail immense disc, in the centic of which 
their own land was sitiuitcd, auiKmndcd by 
the ocean, and covert d by the sky as with 
a canopy I’he I^ho nicians wore the hrst 
people who mad© any great jtrogioHs m ex- 
tending the bounds of geograjihic il know- 
ledge They seem to have explored all the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and at an early 
period to have passed the Thllars of Her- 
cules (the Strait of (xibraltar), and visited 
to some extent the Atlantic shores of Europe 
and Afnca, extending their voyages as far 
north as Britain, and as far south as the 
Tropic of C‘apricom In the Homeric poems 
(which may be regarded as representative 
of the ideas entertained by the Greeks about 
the commencement of the 9th centuiy b c ) 
the earth is supposed to resemble a circular 
shield surrounded by a belt of water which 
was the source of all other streams 1 he 
world of Herodotus (born 484 b g ) extended 
from the Atlantic to the western boundary 
of Persia, and from the Red Sea or Indian 
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Ocean to the amber lands of the Baltic The 
Indian expedition of Alexander the Great 
(330 B c ) greatly enlarged the ancient know 
ledge of Northern and Eastern Asia About 
320 B 0 Pytheas, a seaman of Massilia 
(ancient Marseilles), a Greek colony, sailed 
along the western coasts of Spain and Gaul, 
visited Britain, and, pursuing his voyage, 
discovered an island, henceforward famous 
as Ultima Thule ^ which is supposed to have 
been Iceland Eratosthenes (276-106 b c ) 
first used parallels of latitude and longitude, 
and constructed maps on mathematical prin 
Cl pies He considered the woild to be a 
sphere revolving with its surrounding at mo 
sphere on one and the same axis, and having 
one centre The Geography of Strabo, a 
Greek of Pontus, wntten about the begin 
mng of the Christian era, embodies all that 
was known of the science at that period 
The countries lymground the Mediterranean 
were known with tolerable accuracy, but 
the Atlantic shores of Europe were very 
vaguely comprehended, while of the north 
ern and eastern portions the most erroneous 
notions prevailed Pomponius Mela, an 
early Eoman geographer, wrote about the 
time of the emperor Claudius He divided 
the world into two hemispheres, the North 
em or known and the Southern or unknown, 
the former comprising Europe N of the 
Mediterranean and w of the Tanais (Don) , 
Africa s of the Mediterranean and w of 
the Nile, and Asia The next famous geo 
grapher is Ptolemy, who lived at Alexandria 
about the middle of the 2d century a d 
In Europe, Spain and Gaul were now cor 
rectly delineated, together with the southern 
shoi es of Britain Northern Germany and 
the southern shores of the Baltic were 
pretty well known, as also some portion of 
Russia in the neighbourhood of that sea, and 
the southern part of European Russia In 
Asia it was considered certain that there 
were wide regions inhabited by nomadic 
tribes called Scythians, while from the far 
east came some vague reports of China 
The geography of Ptolemy remained the 
acknowledged authority during the whole 
of the middle ages From his time up till 
the 13th century no advance was made in 
geographical knowledge until Marco Polo 
opened up new fields of inquiry The ac- 
count of his travels first made known to 
Europe the existence of Japan and of many 
of the East Indian islands and countries 
Then followed the discovery of America in 
1492, and from this time forward the pro 


gress of discovery was extremely rapid In 
1497 the Cape of Good Hope was doubled 
by Vasco da Gama, four years after its dis 
covery by Barthol ome w Diaz W ithin thirty 
years from the date of the first voyage of 
Columbus the whole of the east coast of 
America from Greenland to Cape Horn had 
been explored In 1 520 Magellan passed the 
straits which bear his name, and his vessel, 
crossing the Pacific and Indian Oceans, re 
turned to Europe by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, being the first that had circum 
navigated the globe The west coast of 
America was explored as far as the Bay of 
San Francisco about the middle of the lf)th 
century At the same time discovery in the 
east advanced with rapid strides Within 
twenty years of (iama’s arrival m India the 
coasts of East Afnca, Arabia, Persia, and 
Hindustan had been explored, and many of 
the islands of the great Archipelago dis 
covered The expeditions of Willoughby 
and Frobisher in 1563 and 1576, of Davis 
m 1585, of Hudson m 1607, and of Baffin 
m 1616, though they failed in their object 
of finding a N w passage to India, maten 
ally enlarged our knowledge of the Arctic 
regions By the middle of the 17th century 
the Dutch, under Tasman and Van Diemen, 
made the Australasian Islands known to the 
world Late in the following century Cap- 
tain Cook added largely to geographical 
knowledge by his survey of the Pacific and 
its innumerable islands The Antarctic con 
tinent was discovered in 1840 by American, 
English, and French expeditions, and the 
north west passage round N Amenca was 
found by M‘Clure m 1850 The travels of 
Humboldt, Spix and Martms, Lewis and 
Clark, Fremont, and othere, have made us 
acquainted with the general features of the 
American continent In Asia numerous tia 
vellers have contributed much to render our 
knowledge certain and precise in respect to a 
great part of the continent The interior of 
Australia has been explored by Sturt, Eyre, 
Leichhardt, Burke, Wills, King, McDouall 
Stuart, &c The opening up of the African 
interior has been materially advanced by the 
explorations of a host of travellers, including 
Bruce, Park, Denham, Clapperton, the I^an 
ders, jBurton, Speke, Grant, Baker, Barth, 
Livingstone, Rohlfs, Schwemfurth, Cam- 
eron, Stanley, &c The progress which has 
marked recent discovery has been matenally 
assisted by the governments of various coun- 
tries, and by the numerous geographical 
societies formed during the 19th century* 
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The scientific study and teaching of geo 
graphy are becoming more and more recog- 
nized to be of high importance, and in both 
at present Germany takes the lead See 
also Geographical Societies the articles on 
the different countnes, and such articles as 
Earth, Climate, &c 

Geok Tepe, a town and fortress of Central 
Asia, oasis of the Akhal Tekke Tmkomans, 
Ion 58" h , lat 38" N Tn 1879 the Knssians 
under General Loniakme were defeated here 
with heavy loss, but m January 1881 it was 
stormed by General Skobeleft after a three 
weeks’ siege, when about 8000 fugitives 
were massacied, no quarter being given 

Geology (Gi i/e, the earth, and /oc/of, a 
discourse) is the science which treats of the 
history of the earth, as ascei tamed by the 
study of its extcnoror crust, investigating the 
successiv e ch lUges \v hic h have taken place m 
the r«ick m isses composing it, their relations, 
structure and origin, and discussing also the 
mam features of the animal and vegetable 
life of the past as bearing on the eaith’s his 
tory The piesent condition and confoi ma 
tion of the earth is the result of vast changes 
in the past and of agencies working through 
immense pernxls of time, and the same or 
similar agencies may still be seen at work 
producing similar changes Thus rocks, 
both aqueous and igneous, are still being 
formed The former receive their name 
from owing their origin mainly to water, 
which acts both chemically and mechanically 
on the crust of the earth, m weanng down 
rocks and soils and carrying the debus often 
to considerable distances Ihe sediments 
thus earned to sea, or into lakes and estu 
anes, are spread abroad m the water, and 
form stratified deposits, which m course of 
time solidify into rock W ith sufficient time 
all land would thus be eientually degraded 
beneath the sea, were it not that the loss is 
compensated by disturbance and elevation 
of land always slowly taking place over 
great portions of the continents and islands 
of the world Such disturbances have pro 
duced strange phenomena among the stra- 
tified rocks, which may be contorted, tilted 
up, dislocated, or otherwise changed from 
their original arrangement The strata re- 
sulting from aqueous deposits are consoli- 
dated (petrified) chiefly by pressure and 
chemical decomposition and recomposition 
Some formations are many thousands of feet 
in thickness Contraction of the crust of the 
earth due to radiation of the heat of the 
earth into space, has also had immense 
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effect'^, the result being that over bioad 
are<is ro( ky masses h ive bcc n contoi led and 
compressetl to a great dtgite, and luouutain 
ranges upbeaved 

Igneous rocks also form a considti able 
portion of the visible crust of the earth, 
though much smaller in amount th m those 
of sedimentary origin Some of the igneous 
rocks consist of beds of volcanic ashes, othcis 
of old 1 iv 18 , othcis of masses of nntU i whu h 
weie intruded m a melted state fr<»ni lx low 
among thestiata Grimteisthc most im 
portant and widely spit wl of the igiuous 
rocks, and is gcneially legardcd as the fun 
damental lock of the cattli s crust Hocks 
that have been melted aic known to bo 
Igneous by their structure, and also by the 
effects they have piofliued on the strata 
with which they are assoc iitcd Shales, 
sandstones, &c , are often hai dened, bleached, 
and even vitnhcd at the poiniH of junction 
with gnonstonc, has il tic, and felspathic 
dykes, or old lava beds, and tlie same kind 
of alteration tikes place on a greitti scale 
when large masses of igneous locks have 
been intiuded on the strata 

That the rocks which form the crust of 
the earth had the same geiuril ongm with 
the igneous rocks and sedimentary strati 
now Wming has been well est iblishcd, and 
that there is a regular succession of strata 
from the older to the m wer, tlic oldest being 
normally lowermost, the newest uppciinost, 
18 also well ascertained A coiusponding 
succession in legard to the aniiii il and vege 
table life of former ages has ilso been 
proved by the fossils that accompany the 
successive strata This euperpoHition of 
strata and tlu mcccs'tion of lift in tu/u are 
two cardinal doctrines in geology ( fliser 
vation and expeiirneiit alike c stablish the 
doctrine of superposition Tluis at the 
edges of the strata on which London stands, 
the rocks known as the Woolwich ancl 
Reading beds are sa n to he on the chalk 
Far within these edges, well sinkers are 
well awaie that often .if ter sinking several 
hundred feet thiough the IjOIuIoii cl ly the 
chalk is reached In like marint r proceed 
mg westward across the middle of Kng 
land, it 18 found that the ( 'balk rests on the 
Green sands, the Green sands on the IIj) 
per Oolites, the Lower Oolites on the I^ias, 
the Lias on the New Red marl, and so on 
through lower members of the geological 
senes of English rocks Each great group 
of rocks consists of several subdivisions 
called formations, and each group, and even 
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to a considerable extent each minor 8ub< 
division, 18 characten/ed by the presence of 
distinct assemblages of organic remains 
The successive ap]:>earanco of such remains, 
which constitutes th< mccession of life in 
ttmr, was the great discovery of Wm Smith, 
made neaily a century ago The mam 
rock systems into which the earth’s crust is 
divided, and which are based on the charac 
teristics of the organic remains contained 
in them, aie shown in the following table 
in ascending order — 

Life Periods Rock Systems 

Post 1 ertiary or ( Recent— Alluvium, Peat, Ac 
Quatei nary ( Pleistocene 
} Pliocene 

1 ertiary or Kaino J Miocene 
zoic ) Oligocene 

(Eocene 

{ Cietaceoiis 

(Oolitic 

JiuasBic 

Triassic 

/Penman 

Caibouiforous 

Primary or Palmo j Devonian and Old Rod Snnd 
zoic ] stone 

Siliinan 
(.Cambiian 

& }Bun<Ia™e„talG„e.BB 

Igneous rocks also are associated in dif 
feient localities with the systems named in 
the foK going table 

111 the sm dl area of Great Britain a more 
complete senes of rocks exists than in any 
other pait of the eaiths surface of equal 
dimensions so far as is known I’he greater 
part of the J^uiopean series is, indeed, nearly 
complete m Phigland and Wales alone, and 
since the days of William Smith, the British 
rocks have generally been the types to 
which formations m other parts of the world 
have been lef erred 

Arc/iamt, Pie Cambrian^ or Lnurcntian 
Mocks — ThoLaurerit tan are the oldest known 
of the sedimentary rocks They are meta 
morphic (that is, changed from their original 
structure), and mostly gncissic in character, 
and were for long classed as granitic and ig 
neons rocks till their true nature was shown 
by Sir William Logan They occupy vast 
tracts of country in Labrador and Canada 
They there consist of two divisions, Lower 
and Upper Laurent lan The gneiss of the 
lower division is mterstratified with several 
thick bands of crystalline limestone, in one 
of which a remarkable structure believed by 
Dawson, Carpenter, and others to be a fora 
mimfer and called Eozoon Canadense was 
found, This is the oldest known fossil, if 


indeed it be a true fossil In the Outer 
Hebrides and on the west coast of the North 
Highlands, rocks occur of highly metamor- 
phic gneiss, which are probably of Lauren- 
tian age The term Pre Cambrian or Ar- 
chseau is now applied to these rocks m the 
British area, they crop out also m North and 
South Wales, m the Malvern Hills, and m 
Chirnwood Borest m Leicestershire No 
fossils have yet been observed in these rocks 
I he Jiuroman Rods of N America are 
possibly intermediate in age between the 
Laurontian and the rocks next mentioned 
Cambrian — These rocks come next in sue 
cession to the Laurentian strata The term 
Cambrian has been used differently by dif 
ferent geologists The pin pie gnts and slates 
to which the term C/amhnan was restricted 
by Murchison foim the greater part of the 
group of hills m Wales that he east of Car- 
digan Bay, they are also well seen m (’ar- 
narvonshire, where tho celebrated slate quar- 
ries of Benrhyn and Llanbens ho m (’am 
bn in strata In moat places they are unfos 
Bihfcrous (or only doubtfully so), but at St 
D ivid 8, m North Pembrokeshire, numerous 
fossils in purple shales among the lowest 
bids of the series have been found, including 
a small bivalve crustacean and two hraclno 
pods In a higher part of tho series two 
sponges and various trilobites havo been 
found 3n Sutheilandaline, red (’xmhiian 
conglomerates he on the Laiuentian strata 
unconformably ( ’ariibnan atr ita also < x eiir 
m the hills of the Longmynd of Slirop 
shire, m South Staff oi dshire, &c 

The SiJunan Modi were fust worked out 
111 detail in South Wales and the hoidonng 
counties by Sii Koderick Murchison, and 
an account of them published in tho year 
183^ in his Silunaii System The Silurian 
is divided into the Lowei and f jijai S/Zw 
nan The formei comprises in ascending 
order the Lnajula bids (so named from a 
characteristic fossil shell), the Tnmadoc 
slate y the Llandalo fla(/% and the Caradoc 
oi Mala hedi The Lingula flags {Potsdam 
sandstone of North America) rest conform- 
ably on, and m fact pass by gradations into 
the Cambrian rocks They are best de 
veloped m Wales, in Merionethshire, Car- 
narvonshire, and at St David’s, and consist 
of black and gray slaty rocks with beds of 
grit The mass of hills that extends across 
the south of Scotland, from Wigtonshire on 
the south west to St Abb’s Head on the 
eastern coast, is mostly formed of Lower 
Silurian stratiu They chiefly consist of gray 

m 
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^ts and gray and black shales here and 
there containing fossils Further south, m 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and North Lan 
cashire, Lower Silurian strata form the chief 
mass of the mountains known as the Cum- 
brian region The Skiddaw region consists 
of black slates Above these there lies a 
great senes of \olcanic locks, consisting of 
felspathic 1 ivas and ashes, commonly known 
as the green slates and porphyries The 
Idandcilo flags m North Wales aie named 
from the town of Llandeilo in Carmaithen 
shiie, where they occur in a typical foim 
Above and passing into these lie tho Cara- 
doc or Lala bods {Tretiton Inncutonc of N 
Amenta) The most cliaiacteristic fossils 
of the Lower Silurian aie the ciusticeans 
known as trilobites, of which inoic than 
200 species are known to belong to these 
rocks Other fossils include hydro/oa, cor 
als, ccliinodermata, numerous mollusta (bra 
chioiHids in particulu, also laincllibianchi 
atos, ptcropods, g istcropods, cephalopoda or 
cuttle hshes) No hshes nor any other veite 
1)1 ate animals hwe yet been found m the 
Lower Siluiiin rocks 'i'he Lower Silunaii 
rocks in the Lntish ind in some othei areas 
were uphe ived, contorted, and denuded be 
fore the deposition of the Upp(r Stlurtan 
strata, which, thciefore, he generally uticori 
formahl // upon them The chief grouj)8 form 
mg tho Uppei Silurian xrc, in asconding 
ordei, tlu P( utamir uh Uds (so called fiom 
tho bruhiopod PdiUtrmru^ oblorufUH), the 
Tarainion ibair, oolhoftr lirneHtoiiCy ]Vin 
lock kli(u<, ]] nilocL huKHtonCy and Ludlow 
rock % in the middle of which is the A ‘itrt/ 
lmr^ton( Jn North Aineiica the Oriskany 
and Ni igai i beds aie of this age The Up 
pen Siliinan lime stones are absent in Scot 
land and ovci the greater part of Wales 
All of these formations are in general terms 
fossiliferous U’he Wenlock limestone is in 
gieat part formed of corals, encrimtes, shells, 
iiid tnlobites, corals predominating Near 
the top of the Upper Ludlow strata there 
are several thin bone beds containing small 
teeth and scales and defences of placoid 
flsh with the exception of a fragment of a 
fish found m the Lower Ludlow beds in 
Shropshire, these are the oldest known hshes 
Many geologists now classify the Silurian 
system very differently from the above me 
thod They assign the Tremadoc and Lin- 
gula beds to the Cambrian formation , and 
the Llandedo and Caradoc beds are put 
into a distinct formation called the Ordovi 
ctan 


Old Med j!iand<ifone and Duonmn — Tllie 
Old Med Sandstone first icceivefl that name 
in contradistinction to the Aur Mtd '^and^ 
Htom, the former occiiiiing below, and the 
latter above the Carboniferous strata Wht re 
the uppermost Silurian strata join tho Old 
Red Sandstone theio is a gradual passage 
between them A broad belt of Old Red 
Sandstone crosses Scotland in a noith east 
direction between the tirth of Clyde and 
Montrose and Stonehaven 'J’his 1 )i oad tract 
lies unconformably on Lower Siluiian clay 
slates, and dips to the south c ist under tho 
Varbonif<rous or coal hem in (f loiks that oc 
cupy tho great central defuossion thiough 
which the Forth and Clyde chiefly run 
On the south east side of this broad im 
dulatmg hollow tho Old Red Sandstone 
again rises from beneath the Co<d mcaHuns 
with a general north west dip, and skirt- 
ing the Lammermuir Hills, strikes south 
west into the sea south of Ayr On the 
south side of tlie LammerrnuirH it again 
appears on the hills Im tween Berwick and 
liawick, dipping under the ( ^aibomferoua 
rocks that, without a break, stretch from 
Berwick to the nciglibourhood of Dtiby 
'^Ihe fiist cornpendiouh account of tho Old 
Jlcd Sandstone of Scotland was given by 
Hugh Miller, those locks and tho icinaik 
xblc forms of fish ( ITeiic hthys, Ccphalaspis, 
Lc) they contain being till his time al 
most unknown In Noith W ties and 
Cumberland iiaiiow streaks of icd sand 
stone here and there show thcinsolvcs lie 
tween tho Silurixn rocks and (Oibonifcr 
ous limestone South of Coal brook dale it 
ranges, in great fore e, through p irts of 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and (iloueestor 
shire, into South Wales, where it sti etc lies 
wostwaid to the west coast of Bemhroke 
shiie, the whole being about 8000 feet in 
thickness These l^iiiglish and WoImIi rocks 
are united by their fossils to the Old Red 
Sandstone of Scotland Hie aliscnce of 
marine shells and the nature of the fossil 
fishes of the Old Red Sandstone indicate 
that the formation was deposited, not in 
the sea, but m a great fresh water lake, or 
in a senes of lakes, for the nearest living 
analogues of many of the fish are the Poly- 
pterus of the Afncan nvers, the Ceratodui 
of Australia, and in less degree the Lepi 
dosteus of North America In C^anada, the 
sandstones of Gasp^^ are of Devonian age, 
as 18 found by their containing Cephalaspis 
The name Devonmn has been given to a 
series of rocks m Devonshire beanng fossil# 
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intermediate in character between thoee of 
the Upper Silurian and those of the i'arboni 
ferous limestone, and which are considered 
as the equivalents of the Old lied Sandstone 
of the west of England and of Scotland 
The terms Devonian and Old Red Sandstone 
are thus generally considered equivalent in 
l>oint of time These rocks have been di 
vided into Louer, Middle^ and Upper Dc 
vnman f he lower beds chiefly consist of 
slaty beds, «iiid green and purple sandstones, 
with brachio})od8 The middle group, which 
includes the Plymouth limestone, contains 
numerous corals The Upper Devonian 
group contains land plants (Stigmaria, &c , 
and many shells), some of which are identi 
cal with those found in the Lower Carboni 
ferous limestone shales 

Carboniferous Rocks — In the south and 
middle of England, and in Ireland, the Cai - 
bom ferous Rocks^ so named on account of 
the masses of coal contained m them, consist 
chiefly of limestone it the base and Coal 
measures above Including the South Wales, 
the Forest of Dean, and the Somersetshire 
areas, a typical section of the beds is as 
follows — 

i oot Feet 

Coal measures 1000 to 12 000 

Millstone gilt 600 , 1000 

Yoredale rocks 100 , 1,000 

Carboniferous oi Mountain) o tnn 

limestone \ • 2,600 

Carboniferous limestone shale 100 „ 500 

Yellow Sandstone, with ) 

plants r 200 

Geneially resting on Old Red Sandstone 

The Yellow Sandstone beds form a kind of 
passage from the Old Red Sandstone to the 
Carboniferous rocks, and the plants have 
carboniferous affinities The overlying shak s 
in Pembrokeshire, &c , contain numerous 
hsh teeth, Spirifers, Productas, and a few 
Lingulas (all brachiopods) , and the hsue 
stone, which is more than 2000 feet thick m 
South Wales, near Bristol, and in Somer- 
setshire, IS also so highly fossil if erous that it 
may be stated that the whole of this lime 
stone has once formed parts of animals 
The Yoredah rocks of Yorkshire consist 
chiefly of shales and sandstones, with marine 
shells and occasional land plants The Mid 
stone qrit of South Wales is comparatively 
unfossilifeious, but sometimes contains the 
remains of plants, and more rarely marine 
shells. The Coal measures and Mdlstone 
grtt of Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, 
and Pembrokeshire, lie in a great oval basin, 
encircled by a run of limestone, beneath 


which lies the Old Red Sandstone Tlie 
Coal measure beds consist of alternations 
of sandstone, shale, fire clay or under clay, 
coal, and ironstone Underneath each bed 
of coal IS a bed of under clay with the 
roots known as Stigmanse, forming the soil 
in which the plants were rooted, by the 
decay of which, passing into peat, material 
was supplied for the production of coal 
The Gloucestershire and Somersetshire coal 
held was originally joined to the South 
Wales Carboniferous rocks The Coal inea 
sures of the Bristol and Somersetshire coal 
field are altogethei about 7000 feet thick, 
and contain m all about forty six beds 
of coal, with a total thickness of about 98 
feet The C/oalbrookdale coal field contains 
several bands of good nodular ironstone 
There are m places twenty two beds of coal, 
about ten of which are workable, some of 
them from I to 6 feet thick 'i'he Noith 
Wales coal field lies on a great thickness of 
Carboniferous liniebtone The Denbighshire 
part contains at least seventeen beds of coal, 
most of which are worked, and the Flint- 
shire pait at least twelve beds The base 
ment beds of the South Staffordshire coal 
held rest directly upon Upper Silurian rocks 
This held, in the northern pait, contains 
fourteen beds of coal In the south several 
of these coalesce to form the thick coal, in 
places 40 feet in thickness, with two thin 
partings The Warwickshire coal field con 
tains six beds of workable coal, besides iron- 
stone The Ashby de la Zouch coal field 
contains fifteen beds of coal The Coal 
brookdale, South Staffordshire, and War 
wickshire coal helds present so many points 
of resemblance, that undoubtedly they weie 
all originally formed as one coal held North 
of this coal held the Carboniferous rocks are 
somewhat modified in detuls The Lan 
cashire and Cheshire and North Stafford 
shire coalfaelds, exclusive of the Millstone 
gnt, vary from about 3500 to 7500 feet m 
thickness, including about forty six coal 
beds in North Staffordshire, and fourteen 
in Lancashire There are also many beds 
of ironstone The Nottingham, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire coal fields united give about 
fifteen beds of workable coal All these 
are ironstone areas, and North Stafford 
shire 18 also the great pottery distnct of 
England The Newcastle coal field is about 
1600 feet thick, and contains about six 
teen beds of coal throughout the district 
The lower coal field of Northumberland is 
of the date of the Mountain limestone A 
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smaller coal field overlies the Carboniferous 
limestone north east of Whitehaven in Cum 
berland The Whitehaven Coal raeiisures, 
which he on the Carboniferous limestone, 
have fourteen beds of coal The great Scot- 
tish coal fields he in a broad synclinal hol- 
low, in which are the valleys of the Clyde and 
Forth The whole tract is about 100 miles 
m length, by 40 to 50 m breadth The 
Carboniferous strata of the Lothians cross 
the hirth of Forth beneath the sea, and 
form great part of Kinross and Fife By 
far the larger part of the surface of Ireland, 
from the southern coast to Lough Neagh 
and Donegal Bay, consists of the Carboni 
ferous limestone senes, lying sometimes on 
Did Red Sandstone, sometimes on Silurian 
rocks There are a few small coal fields, 
but these are merely the relics of one great 
coal held that originally overspread the Car 
bonifcrous limestone of Ireland 

In the ( 'aiboniferous locks more than 500 
species of fossil plants have been named, a 
large proportion of which are ferns, includ 
mg some tree ferns l^'he remaining chief 
plants are gigantic clubmosses known as 
Calamitcs, Lepidodendron, and Sigillana 
Coniferous trees also occur, as do the wings 
and wing cases of beetles and other insects, 
spiders, &c , and some reptile forms In 
the purely marine series of rocks, of which 
the Carboniferous limestone forms the most 
irnpoitant part, we find corals, very nu 
inerous criuoids, brachiopods also exceed 
ingly numerous, and Lamellibranchiate mol 
luacs Many cuttle fishes and numerous 
fish also occur, tnlobites are scarce 

Coal fields occur in France, Belgium, 
European Tuikey, Hungary, Russia, India, 
China, Borneo, New Zealand, Australia, &c 
The largest known coal fields in the world 
are in the United States See Coal 
The Pumian senes succeeds the Carbon 
iferous rocks, and were long considered as 
part of the New Red Sandstone They were 
named Penman by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
from the government of Perm, in European 
Russia, where they largely occur They con 
Bist of sandstone, red marl, &c , and contain 
a bed of the magnesian limestone Be 
tween the north of the Tyne and the neigh 
bourhood of Nottingham the Permian rocks 
skirt the Carboniferous rocks, and he on 
them uuconformably In Lancashire and 
Cheshire they chiefly consist of red marl 
and sandstone The same rocks generally 
skirt the South Staffordshire coal field, and 
the south part of the North Wales coal field, 
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and the east side of Colebrookdale, is also 
Iwrdered by Permian marls and sandstones 
'J he fossils of the Permian gioup arc getien 
cally and specifically few m number, but as 
a whole their affinities and grouping are 
decidedly Palaeozoic All the Penman fish 
have heterocercal tails, like the majonty of 
the Palaeozoic genera, in which the veite 
bial column is prolonge<l into the upper lobe 
of the tail, whereas iii the modern hshes the 
vertebral column is not piolonged into either 
lobe Excepting the Magnesian limestoiu, 
all the Permian rocks are red, and all, in 
eluding this limestone, seem to have been 
deposited, not in the si a, but in an inland 
salt lake, or in lakes 

The New Red bamUtone^ or sue 

ceeds the Permian strata It has leceived 
the name of Trian fiorn the fact that when 
fully developed, as m Germany, it consists 
of the three great divisions of heuptr, 
Mwichelkall, and Banter Sandsian lew 
old genera and no species pass thus far up 
wards The majority of the geueia of Bra 
chiopoda disappear, and the whole gn^uping 
of the fossils now ceases to be Piheo/oic, 
and assumes a character common to the 
Secondary rocks 'Pnassie locks extend 
from Devonshire along the Severn, round 
the eastern holders of the Palctozoie rocks 
of Herefordshire and North Wales From 
thence they stieteh eastward to the Penman 
and ( Carboniferous rocks of Lancashii e, 
North Staff ordshii e, and Derbyshire ^J'hcy 
surround all the midland coal fields and 
Permian beds between Shiewsbury, (’oven 
try, and Derby, and, everywhere uiuou 
formably overlying the Peiim in locks, 
stretch north in a long band from Nottmg 
ham to the river Tees In its greatest de 
velopment in England, the Bnnter senes 
(of soft red sandstone and (pint/ conglo- 
merate) IS about 3000 feet thick The 
Muschelkalk (absent m Fritain) may be 
well seen, among otlu r jdaies, near Gotha, 
and at Eisenach in Thuringia It is a gray 
shelly limestone, neb in fossil mollusca. 
No fossils are known in the Bnnter Sand 
Stones of England, though a few are found 
in equivalent strata on the ( Coutiiient In 
England, above the upper soft red sandstone 
are beds of red, white, and brown Keuper 
sandstone, and red marl, often npple marked, 
and containing bones and foot[»rints, chiefly 
of Labyrinthodont reptiles, together with a 
few plants, and a pecuhar fish The rock- 
salt of England lies m the Tnassic red marls 
of the plains of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
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Worcestershire This rock salt was de 
posited in supersaturated salt lakes during 
the Keuper penod , and this could only have 
been done by evaporation due to solar heat 
acting on the waters of salt lakes which had 
no outflow, like the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah, for example, or the salt lakes of Cen 
tral Asia The Keuper red marl (Upper 
Trias) varies from 500 to 2000 feet in thick 
ness, and contains, besides other fossils, foot 
prints and bones of reptiles In the United 
States the Tnassic rocks of Virginia and 
N Carolina contain workable beds of coal 
The led sandstone of the Connecticut valley 
18 of Hunter age Above the Keuper strata 
occur a series of beds called the Rhcetic 
bed% from similar strata in the Khsetic Alps 
All over England, wherever the base of the 
Lower Lias is well seen, the Khoetic beds, 
rarely more than 50 or 100 feet thick, are 
founcl to he between the Lias above aricl the 
New Red Marl of the Trias below They 
must be considered as true beds of passage 
between the red marl and the next senes of 
strata At the base of the Rh etic beds 
have been found minute teeth of the earliest 
known mammal {Microlc^tts r/uiticus), a 
small insect eating marsupial 

'^rhe Lia<^ and Oohtf series succeed the 
New Red and Rh<etic beds On the (kmti 
nent of Em ope the Taas and Oolite together 
are termed /urassiCf because in a typical 
form they are laigely developed in the range 
of the dura The Lias m England consists, 
111 descending order, of the Upfier Lias shale, 
or clay, Marlstone, Lower Lias shale, or 
clay and limestone The Lower Lut'i is 
about 900 feet thick, ind consists of beds of 
blue clay interstratified with beds of blue 
argillaceous limestone, which is largely quar 
ried in Leicestershire, Warwickshire, &c , 
for hydraulic lime The Jjower Li is is well 
exposed in the coast section at Lyme Regis 
From thence the Lower Lias strikes noith 
to the junction of the Severn and Avon, 
and again n k and N to the sea coast of 
Yorkshire, E of the river Tees The Lower 
Lias clay and lime, as a whole, is nch in 
the remains of life These include cnnoids, 
decapod crustaceans, Terebratulse, and other 
Brachiopoda, and numerous Lamellibran- 
chiate molluscs Cephalopoda, such as am 
monites and belemnites, are especially nu 
merous, together with species of nautilus 
Fish are numerous, and there appear in the 
Lower Lias a great number of remarkable 
reptiles, some of gigantic size, as the Ichthyo 
saurus, the Plesiosaurus, and the well known 


Pterodactyle The Marlstone senes, or 
Middle Lias, which is generally a brown, fer- 
ruginous, soft, sandy rock, is nch m many 
forms of ammonite and belemnite, &c From 
the Lpper Lias clay much alum shale, as also 
the well known Whitby jet, is obtained. It 
IS a stiff unfertile dark blue clay In York 
shire, at the top of the Lower Lias and in 
the Marlstone, there are the well known 
beds of ironstone so extensively worked at 
Middlesborough 

The Ool itic strata as a whole stretch across 
England from south west to north east, or 
from Portland Bill to North Yorkshire 
The Inferior Oolite, the lowest member 
of the Lower Oolite, chiefly consists of 
beds of yellow limestone Much of the 
limestone is oolitic, that is to say, it is 
formed of small concretionary bodies, like 
the roe of a fish, cemented together in a 
calcareous matrix Above the Infciior Oolite 
limestone lies the Fuller' i eai ih, so named be 
cause it contains in places beds of that sub- 
stance The formation consists of stiff blue 
clay, which vanes in thickness from a few 
feet to 200 feet near Bath The Gieoi m 
Bath Oolite succeeds, and consists of (Ire it 
Oolite, covered by ForcU Marble^ and pas 
sing downwards into Stonesjiild Slate, which 
foims its base The Stonesheld slate consists 
of beds of shelly laminated and oolitic lime 
stone, with numerous fossils, among them re 
mams of mammals, vi/ the lower jawbones 
of four genera of small insectivorous marsu- 
pials The Bath Oolite, of which the Forest 
Marble foirns the upper part, is best dcvel 
opednear Bath,where it yields the celebiated 
stone of which that city is built Among fos- 
sils of the Bath oi Great Oolite are reptiles of 
the genera Teleosaurus and Megalosaurus, 
together with the gigantic Ceteosauius (or 
whale lizard), probably about 50 feet m 
length Dunng this part of the Oolitic 
epoch, while in the south of England the 
strata were exclusively marine, in the middle 
and north they were to a great extent estu- 
arine, fresh water, and teirestnal 

The Middle Oolite consists of the Upper 
Calcareous Grit, Coral Raif, Lower Cal 
car eons Grit, Oeford Clay, and the Kello 
way Rod The Oxford Olay is a dark blue 
clay, about 600 feet thick where best de- 
veloped, running m a long band of varying 
width from the coast of Dorsetshire to the 
Derwent, m Yorkshire The Kelloway 
Rock IS an occasional thin band of calcareous 
sandstone near its base The Coral Rag is 
a rubbly limestone, trendmg, with occasional 
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interruptions, from Somersetshire to York 
shire It IB associated m places with sandy 
strata known as the Calcareous Grtts^ and is 
often almost entirely composed of broken 
shells and sea urchms 

The Upper Oohte consists of the Portland 
Limestone and Sand and Kimmeridge Clay 
The Kimmeridge Clay is well exposed in 
Kimmeridge Bay, on the Dorsetshire coast, 
whence its name Occasionally interrupted, 
it runs from thence north into Yorkshire 
In places it is 500 or 600 feet thick, and 
consists of a stiff blue and sometimes black 
clay or shale The Portland Limestone and 
Sand are best seen m the Isle of Portland 
The celebrated Portland stone has been 
used in many public buildings, including 
St Paul s Like those of all the other 
Oolite formations it is cream colouied, and 
generally fossihfcrous 

In Scotland the Lias, Inferior Oolite, 
Middle Oolite, and Oxford clay occur in the 
Islands of Skye and Mull On the east of 
Scotland, at and near Brora, in Sutherland, 
the Liassic and Oolitic strata have been long 
known Oolitic rocks, known by the name 
of Juia^^siCy almost identical with those of 
Britain, occur largely in lYantc, and the 
mountain range of the tfiira, dividing IVance 
and Switzerland, is chiefly formed of Liassic 
and Oolitic rocks Prom thence they range 
interruptedly northwards and eastwards, 
covering a large part of the plains of Kuro 
pean Russia, and extending along the 
Himalayas 

As regards tlu fossil remains of the Li is 
and Oolite, a icmarkable feature is the vast 
development of ( ^cphalo})oda, espcciilly of 
the genera Bi I ( mn i te\ Na at du\ A mmon itf^, 
and Anci/loccras There are also many 
genera and species of hshfs, chiefly in the 
Lias, and the genera and species of leptiles 
are so numerous that this life peiiod has 
been sometimes called ‘the age of reptiles’ 
The plants include ferns, horse tails, coni 
fers, cycads, &c Viewed as a whole, the 
Inaasic and Oolitic strata seem to have been 
deposited in warm seas round groups of is 
lands formed of the older Pala*ozoic rocks of 
Europe, of which the Highlands of Scotland, 
(Mmberland, and Wales formed parts, and 
from which rivers flowed, at the mouths of 
which the estuarine and fresh water deposits 
of the north of England and Scotland were 
accumulated 

Pm beck and Wealden Strata — These 
form a series of transition strata between 
the Oolite and the Cretaceous systems 
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They belong chiefly to the district of Kent 
and Sussex known as the Weald, and com 
pnse the Wiold clag, the Hastings sands 
and clays, and the Purhech hme stone 
marls, and clays The Purbeck beds, 
which succeed the I*ortland sttuie, are 
chiefly fresh water strata, and tlie Hastings 
sand and Weald clay are almost exclusivdy 
fresh water beds Several remarkable rep 
tiles occur in the Weald, including the 
Iguanodon, Plesiosaurus, and Ptcrodactylc, 
together with a number of (‘locodiles 

The Cretaceous Formation is divided into 
a lower and an upper series of strata I’he 
chief member of the former is the Lowtr 
Green sandy forming a senes of stiata over 
lying the Wealden beds, and occurring iii 
magnificent sections along the southern 
cliffs of the laic of Wight and elsewhere 
round the Wealden area I’he geneial char 
acters of the whole formation are white, 
yellow, ferruginous, and gray and green 
sands 

The Gault y which forms the liase of the 
Uppn CntaciouH series, is a stiff blue day 
about 300 feet thick in its thickest develop 
mint It appi irs in the Isle of Wight, 
langis round the isiaipinont of the Weald, 
and in the cintio of England, from the 
neighbourhood of Devi/cs to the Wash m 
Norfolk In general litlu)logical thar ictcrs, 
the l^ipa Gncn sand in places somewhat 
reseinbleH the Lower (Irecn Bind In pirt 
of the Wealden arc i it is difhciilt to separate 
from the Gault, there being a passage from 
one to the other In Wiltshiu the Upper 
Green sand is about ‘iOO fict thiik 

The Chalk, from its familiir cIiarKtcrs 
and nniforinity of strinturc, is the most 
easily recogm/abli of all the Bntisli forma 
lions hrorn west to cast it stritcliiK fiorn 
the neighbourhood of Beaininski, in Dor 
sitshne, to Beachy Head and the Noitli 
I^’orcland, and from thenic nortli to Specton, 
111 Yorkshne Its area in EurofK and Asia 
18 immense It c oiisists of a soft \v hitc lime 
stone, and on examination with the inido 
scope, much of it is found to consist of the 
shells of Eorarnmifcra, I )iatomacca, spicuke 
and other remains of sponges, Poly/o i, ind 
shells, highly comminuted Somewhat simi 
lar deposits are now forming in the op<n 
Atlantic at great depths, chiefly of lora- 
mmifeia of the genus Globtfferina In 
its thickest development in England the 
Chalk 18 about 1200 feet thick (m Dorset 
shire, Hampshire, &c ) The Lower Chalk 
usually contaias no flints, and is somewhat 
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marly at the base, while the Upper Chalk 
IS interstratified with many beds of inter 
rupted hints As a whole, the Chalk dips 
gently from its western escarpment to the 
east and south, underlying the Tertiary 
strata of the Hampshire and London basins, 
and reappearing with precisely the same 
characters on the coast of h ranee Beyond 
England it stretches through h ranee, north 
ard into Sweden, and eastward into Asia 
J’lants are comparatively few in the Chalk, 
but animal remains are very numerous 
More than eighty species of fish are known, 
various great reptile forms, as the Mosa 
saurus, Plesiosaurus, and Ichthyosaurus, 
Pterodactyles, &c In England, and gen 
erally m Europe, there is a marked discord 
ance between the fossils of the Chalk and 
those of the oierlyiug Tertiary rocks, no 
fossils (except, perhaps, one Terebratula) 
being common to the two groups In Ame 
nca the Cretaceous epoch presents some 
extraordinary reptilian forms of immense 
sire, also various birds The sands and marls 
of New Jersey, U S , are of this age, and 
similar beds occupy extensive tracts in the 
western regions, but there is no true white 
chalk in America 

Of the Tcrtmi if strata the Eocene Rods 
form the lowest division In England these 
lie m two basins, those of London and Hamp 
shire, both surrounded and underlaid by the 
Chalk The strata are divided into the 
Lower Eocene and the Upper Eocene or 
Oliijocene The Lower Eocene locks lie 
sometimes on upper beds of Chalk, and 
sometimes on beds lower in the senes 
They are therefore highly ancon forniabhy 
and in this we have the reason of the com- 
plete difference in the species of the Cre 
taceous and Eocene rocks, for great conti 
nental areas of Chalk were upheaved above 
the sea, and remained as dry land for a 
penod of time so long that when they were 
again submerged the life of Cretaceous 
times had died out, and other forms ap 
peared To the Lower Eocene belong the 
Thanet Sandj the WooLwteh and Jteadimj 
beds, the London Claify and the Bagshot 
Sa7ids and Clays The London Clay usually 
consists of brown and bluish gray clay, and 
in the London basin vanes m thickness 
from 60 feet to 480 feet Its fossil remains 
include various palm nuts and other fruits 
and leaves Remains occur of birds allied 
to the vulture and kingfisher, and a small 
swimnung bird with tooth like serratures 
on the bm , turtles and nver tortoises are 


numerous The Upper Eocene or Oligocene 
includes the Headon HiU Sands^ the Osborne 
BedSf Bembridge BedSj and Hempstead Beds^ 
groups of strata belonging to Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight In these beds vanous 
Ungulate mammalia are found, such as the 
Anoplothenum, Palaeothenum, a kind of 
nver hog, tapirs, &c In France, in the Pans 
basin, the Eocene strata are largely devel 
oped The Wahsateh, Bridger and Uinta 
beds of N Amenca are of Eocene age 
The Miocene Rock are not found in Bn 
tain, but are well represented by strata 
(mostly of fresh water origin) in Central 
France (Auvergne, &c ) and Switzerland 
Over many parts of Europe, Asia, md 
Amenca there are other Miocene strata, 
each more or less possessing peculiarities 
The Pliocene stiata in Biitain consist m 
descending order of the Cromer Forest Bed, 
ChiUesford Claify Mammal ijeroas or A or 
wich CraQj the R(d Crag and the CoiaUine 
or White Crag of Suffolk The Coralline or 
W kite Crag lies on the London clay m Suffolk, 
and consists of a patch of about 20 miles in 
length, and generally of less than 100 feet in 
thickness It is rich in Polyzoa (formerly 
called Corallines, whence the name Coralline 
Crag) The gencr d character of the climate 
seems to have been milder than at present 
The Red Crag often lies in denuded hollows 
on the Coralline Crag, and is chiefly a feriu 
gmous, shelly sand, very irregularly bedded 
Many of its shells now live in British seas, 
and there are many reasons for believing that 
during the later part of the Eocene and 
through the Miocene epoch the area now 
called Britain was joined to the Continent 
The Mammallifd OHS or J\orti ich Crag con- 
sists of sands, gravels, and shells, and con- 
tains remains of species of mastodon, ele- 
phant, hippopotamus, and horse, as also of 
the common otter, deer, &c From the 
nature of the fossils it is believed to have 
accumulated near the mouth of a river 
The Po'it tei tiary or Quaternarg Epoch is 
that immediately before the period in which 
we now are (the recent) It is characterized 
especially by various glacial phenomena, 
and in particular by numerous evidences of 
a glacial period, when the northern hemi 
sphere was subjected to a climate of the ut 
most ngour During this penod what is now 
the Bntish Islands was m great part cov- 
ered by glacier ice, probably as thick as 
that of the north of Greenland at the pre- 
sent day When the most extreme cold 
prevailed, the mountains of Scotland and 
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Wales w ere literally smothered m ice Much 
of the boulder clay which is found more or 
less a^l over the British Islands north of the 
I hames valley is simply the moraine matter 
of clay and boulders that in places lay below 
the ice, and was more or less urged forward 
by the advancing glacier mass (See Qla 
cifrn) It 18 believed that subsequently a 
hIovv submersion of the land took place, and 
that then icebergs deposited the stones, 
earth, &c , carried by them over part of what 
18 now the low lands of England and other 
regions, and of neighbouring seas, hence 
the presence of sands, gravels, and clays, 
full of boulders and ice scratched stones, 
intermingled with shells of arctic or semi 
arctic type sometimes lying at heights of 
from 800 to 1200 and 1400 feet above the 
present sea level The same kind of phe 
nomena are more or less universal over 
great part of Northern Europe and North 
Ainenci On the elevation of the country 
after the cold had passed away Britain was 
reunited to the (Jontiuent, and Ireland to 
Britain, by plains of boulder drift across 
which many mammalia (including the mam 
moth), migrated into the couiitiy, some of 
them for the second time Man also mi 
grated into the British area along with such 
mammalia Among Post tertiary plants 
there are Scotch fiis, pines, yews, oaks, al 
ders The mammalian remains incluilc those 
of elephants, rhinoct roses, hipiiopotainus, 
the common horse, bison, aurochs, led deer, 
roe deer, Irish elk, Machairodus (a tiger‘d), 
&c Many of these animal remains are 
found m the celebrated hone cait% several 
notable examples of which have been m 
vestigated in Britain (See Cav( ) In these 
have been found not only such remains as 
those of the cave hear, cave hyena, fox, 
wolf, cat, lion, reindeer, Irish elk, bison, 
rhinoceros, elephant, &c , but also the works 
of man, such as flint implements, and on the 
(continent of Europe his skull and other 
bones associated with the above named 
mammalia 

Geometrical Decorated, in architecture, 
applied to the earlier period of decorated 
Gothic, in which the tracery and other or 
namentation consist entirely of distinct geo- 
metrical forms See Gothic Architecture 
Geometrical Mean, the second of the 
terms of a geometneal progression contain 
mg three terms The geometrical mean of 
two numbers is equal to the square root of 
their product See next article 
Geometrical Progressiozi, a senes of 
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numbers which increase or decrease by equal 
ratios, as, 2, 4, 8, Iti, or 16, 8, 4, 2 

Geometry (Greek q?, earth, and meti on, 
measure), as its name impUes, was pninanly 
the mathematical science which has for its 
object the measurement of portions of the 
earth s surface, but now geometiy may be 
termed the science which treats of the pro 
perties and lelations of definite portions of 
space, such as sui faces, volumes, angles, lines 
The relation between the parts of the same 
figure may be of two kinds, — of position or 
of magnitude, for example, two points m a 
straight line, four points on the same circle, 
two straight lines perpendicular to one an 
other, a straight line tangent to a circle, are 
relations of position On the other hand, 
the proportionality of homologous lines of 
two similar figures, the e<|uality of the scpiare 
constructed on the hypotenuse of a right 
angled triangle to the sum of the squares 
constructed on the sides containing the right 
angle, that of the volumes of two pyramids 
on equal bases and of the saint height, are 
rcl itions of dimension But the relations of 
position govern the relations of dimension, 
and vice vir^a that is, the oiu set of rcla 
tions depend upon the other I’hus it is 
because a triangle is rectangular th it the 
square constructed ou one of its sides is 
equivalent to the sum of the stiuarcs con 
structed on the othei two, and, it(f verm^ 
that relation between tin magnitudes of the 
squares on the three sides depends on the 
triangle being riL-bt angled I'he geometer 
may draw indifferently from the study of a 
figure either the knowledge of the relations 
of position or that of the relations of dimen 
Sion, on the condition that he knows how 
to apply relations of the one kind to those 
of the other and the principil aim of geo 
metry is to examine into the ( ounection be 
tween the ri lations of magnitude and thos# 
of position 

Geometiy may he conveniently divided 
into several principal sections elementary 
geometry, practical gfometry, analytical 
geometry, infinitesimal geometry, &c Ele 
meniary qeometry comprehends two parts — 
plane geometry, the object of which is the 
study of the simplest figures formed on a 
plane by straight lines and circles, and solid 
geometry or geometry of three dimensions, 
which treats of straight lines and planes 
considered m any relative position whatever, 
of figures terminated by planes, of the cylin- 
der, of the cone, and of the sphere Awa- 
lyttcal geometry f either plane or solid, makes 
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use of the method of oo ordinates introduced 
by Descartes and pnmanly applied to 
curves In ancient times, though curves 
were studied and the principal f)roperties 
of conic sections known, still no connection 
existed between these curves, nor was there 
any means of establishing one, so that the 
study of one w is of no value to that of an- 
other The first cpiestion in introducing 
the analytic method was then to fix upon 
some means which should serve to construct 
every curve by successive points as numer 
ous and as closely brought together as is 
necessary in order to lay down the curve 
Now the position of a point in a plane 
may be determined by tw^o intersecting 
peipendiculars drawn from two fixed lines 
—the CO ordinate axes — at right angles to 
each other An equation may then be 
found w hich states the rcl ition between the 
CO ordinates of any point, that is, its dis 
tance from the two co ordinate axes (Sec 
Co ordinates ) The study of the (iirvts will 
thus be simply the study of their equations 
In this way a typical equation for a cm ve 
in a certain system may be got, so that if 
at another time the curve is lepresented 
under anothei definition in investigating its 
equation in the same system of co ordinates, 
particularized so as to simplify as much as 
possible the calculations, it will suffice to 
compare the particular equation with the 
general one to veiify the identity of the 
curve, to give it its name, and to know all 
the propel ties of it wIik h have been studied 
previously In a similat way the inalyticd 
geometry of solid bodies is based on the 
fact that the position of any point in space 
can be determined by reference to tin ee in 
tersecting planes Injinitemrnal q(omiti t/ 
simply a continuation of the analytical geo 
metry of 1 lescartes, of which it may indeed 
be said it forms a part, the ditfeienee con 
sists simply in the nature of the questions 
which, as they involve the measiuement of 
magnitudes, the incessantly variable cle 
merits of which cannot be summed up by 
finite parts, require the use of the infini- 
teHimal calculus Descript ne geometry con- 
sists in the application of geometneal rules 
to the representation of the figures and 
the various relations of the forms of bodies 
according to certain conventional methods 
In the descriptive geometry the situation of 
points m space is represented by their ortho- 
graphical projections, on two planes at right 
angles to each other called the planes of 
projection 


History — The origin of geometry is ai 
signed by an ancient tradition to Egypt, 
but the history of the science, as far as it is 
known, commences in Greece with Thales 
(639-648 B c ) To him is attributed the 
discovery of the properties of triangles 
His disciple, Pythagoras (bom about 680), 
founded a celebrated school in Italy wheie 
geometry was as highly honoured as philo 
sophy He discovered the theorem of the 
square of the hypotenuse, thus completing, 
so to speak, the geometry of polygons He 
was also the first to show that the ciiele 
contains a greater area than any plane 
figure having the same perimetei, and that 
the s})here contains the gi citest volume 
bounded by a given surface After him 
Anaxigoras, Hippoeiates of Cddos, Theodo 
rus of (^yiene, and Aichytas of Tarentum 
cultivated the science and have left names 
connected with various problems, but the 
next great development of the science is due 
to Plato and his disciples, who laid the 
foundation of the analytical method and 
developed the fundamental principles of 
geometrical loci Euclid, who belonged to 
the f imous school of Ah xandria, and ffour 
ishcd about 286 B c , has the merit of col 
lecting and systematizing all the more im 
portant problems and theorems worked out 
by his piedeeessors, besides adding many 
new ones of his own He also wrote various 
other mathematical works, a book of Data, 
a treatise on Porisms, &c , most of which 
have been lost It is in his Elements of 
Geometry, which are still the favourite text 
book, that the method of jiroof known as 
the rcdnctio ad ahsarduin is first found 
After Euclid came Archimedes (287-212 
B c ) Among his achievements are the 
determination of the ratio of the di imeter 
of a circle to its circumference, and the 
investigation of the areas of the circle and 
parabola and other problems much moie 
difficult than any previously attacked Ar 
chimedes had completed that branch, the 
object of which is the comp irison with each 
other of magnitudes of the same nature, 
Apollonius (217 bo) made an analogous 
progress in that which treats specially of 
the properties of figures His eight books 
of Conics, m which he considers these curves 
m the oblique cone, which had not been 
done until that time, contain almost all their 
interesting properties, those which relate to 
their foci, tangents, asymptotes, or diame 
ters, and to their involutes Eratosthenes, 
Nicomedes, the inventor of the conchoid, 
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Hipparchus, who made some progress in 
spherical trigonometry, Menelaus (80 a i) ), 
Ptolemy (125 a d ), Pappus (390), and Pro 
clus (440), continued the fame of the Alex 
andiine school Diophantus introduced me- 
thods of an algebraic kind, and was the 
model on which the Aiabic geometeis, and 
Leonaid of Pisi, Cardan, and finally Vieta 
formed themselves He is thus the connect- 
ing link between the ancient and modern 
geometricians After the sack of Alexandria 
and the burning of its libraiy the science was 
confined to India and tt> the Arabic school 
of < ommeutators, iiid it was not till the 
middle of the Ihth century that geometry 
revived in Euiojic with Vioti (1540 lfi03), 
who lutioduccd tin use of algebiaic symbols 
for the solution of geometrical pioblems 
Trigononif try owes to him most of the ele 
guilt formiili which now constitute it In 
the writings of Kepler (1571-lb31) we find 
the fust applications among the moderns of 
the method of Exhaustions of Archimedes 
freed fiom the dithculties which had enium 
bered the geometiy of the Cieeks, and to 
C ivalien (d 1047) belongs the honour of 
an ciituoly new method for (piadratures and 
cubatuies Descartes (1580 lo50), develop 
mg \ leta’s discoveries, created the science 
of analytical geometry, which greatly ex 
tended the domain of geometrical science 
Feimit (1570 10 }3) and Panow (1030-77) 
with tin ir methods of tangents and of maxi 
mums , Huy ghcoH ( 1 0‘29 95), with the theoiy 
of mv oluti s, weie oil the road to the differen 
tial calcidus, as Ivoljerval, Pascal, and Walhs 
with then pioccsses of summation were to 
the mtegril calculus Newton (1642 1727) 
and the biotheis Beinouilli (lo51 1705, 
l<i(>7 1748) made imijortant contributions, 
such as the theorem on the generation of 
cui vts of the thud Older and the method of 
isopciimctcis About tlic begmmug of the 
19tli (eiitury a decided advance was made 
by Monge U7 40-1818) and Cainot (1751- 
1823) llie Descriptive geometiy of the 
foimer established the whole theoiy of pro 
jeetions (^arnot’s first contribution to geo 
metiieal science was his pnneiple of the (or 
rdation of Jkjui ch, principle which, having 
been farther generalized, is now known as 
the prmcipU of continuity His second 
contribution was his thtory of transvirmU 
On these inventions is founded modern 
geomttry, which has revolutionized the sci 
ence, and has given us generalized concep- 
tions previously undreimed of Amongst 
the later geometncians who have contnbuted 
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to extend the methods and domain of the 
BCieuco we may mention Poni i k*t for his 
theory of reciprocal polara, Chaslea foi his 
treatise on porisms, &e , Sir W illiam Rowan 
Hamilton foi his invention of quntc i inoiis, 
an entirely new method, Cayhy and S}1 
vester for then application of gcmiali/td 
geometrical methods to space of moie dimeu 
sions than three 

Geoph' agism, or Dun fviino, the prae 
tice of eating some kind of eiiihy matter, 
clay, < h vlk, & c , common imongst line i v ili/ecl 
peoples, such as the South Ameiuati Otta 
macs, the Indians of the Hudson Pav conn 
try, the ^Vest Indian blacks, the negioes m 
some of the United States of Amciua, and 
otheis In some cases it is jiiobahly use d to 
allay hunger, but it is also piaetiscd where 
the supply of food is suliieient Amongst 
chlorotic >oimg women a similaily depiaved 
appetite is not imeommoii 

George, Dukf of Saxonv {tin Buudid)^ 
boiu in 1471, died in 1539, was the son of 
Albert the Piave, the foundei of the Alber- 
tine line of Saxony, and succeeded in 1500 
to the hereditaiy dominions of the Albeitine 
house Later on he became involved m the 
turmoils of the Refoimation period He 
was not at first wholly hostile to reform, 
but thought that it c ould be better t ffected 
by means of Papal edicts than ])y the revolt 
of Luthei Aceoidingly be became embit 
tered by theuneomproimsing tune of 1 aitbei’s 
latci writings, and cudtavouied to BUp[)ress 
the Reformation in Ins dominions by violent 
measuies These, howevei, were unsuieess 
fill, and in 1539, on the aeeession of his 
bi other Henry, who was a Piotestant, the 
Reformation was mtiodueed into the do 
minions of the Albertme house ot Saxony 

George, Si , a saint venerated both m the 
eastc rn and western eliuiches, and the pation 
sauit of England He was eanoui/td m 494 
or 496 by Popce Gelasius His ongiii is very 
obscure, one of many legends representing 
him as a piinee of (^appadocii iiiai tyred by 
Diocletian Gibbon has sought to identify 
this legendary saint with the notorious and 
turbulent A nan heretic George of Caj>Da- 
docia, who was slam in 361 in a rising of 
the populace who had been mfunated by his 
oppression and his violence against pagans 
and orthodox But the most eminent scho- 
lars, both Roman C^atholicand Protestant, are 
of opinion that the veneration of &t George 
ba« been traced up to so early a penod as 
to make it very improbable that a notonoua 
Anan could have been foisted on the Oath 
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ohc ChuTCh as a saiiit and martyr I'he 
killing of a dragon that was about to swal 
low a maiden is a legendary feat attributed 
to him He was adopted by the (Genoese 
as their patron saint, and in 1222 the Coun 
cil of Oxford ordered that his day (the 23d 
of Apnl) should be observed as a national 
holiday in England, in 1350 he was made 
the patron of the order of the Garter by 
Edward III 

George, Order ot St The following are 
the principal of the numerous orders which 
have been founded in honoui of St George - 
(1) A military order instituted m Russii in 
1769 by the Empress Catharine II as a 
reward of military achievements It consists 
of four classes, to which a fifth, intended for 
non commissioned othcers ind privates, was 
added in 1807 (2) An order instituted m 

Bavaria by the Emperor Chirles VII 
(Chailes Albert) m 1729, and reorganized 
by King Louis II in 1871 Since the re 
organization the order, which had previously 
been a mere decoration for the nobility, has 
devoted itself to such services as the care of 
the wounded on battlefields, &c (3) An 
order instituted by JilrneRt Augustus of 
Hanovei m 1839 (4) A Sicilian military 

order, instituted by loseph Napoleon 24th 
February, 1808, and remodelled by King 
Ferdinand IV in 1819 (5) The name 

under whuh the older of the Garter was 
first instituted in England See Garter 
{Order of the) 

George, Si , one of the Bermudas It is 
about 3 miles long and lialf a mile broad, is 
fortified, and contain^ i port of the same 
name, which is a British military station 

George, Thi- , a badge exhibiting the figure 
of St George encountering the dragon, worn 
pendent from the collar by the knights of 
the Garter See Grrtcr 

George I (Gkorc f Louis), King of Great 
Britain, and Elector of Hanover, was the 
son of the Elector Ernest Augustus, by 
Sophia, daughter of Frederick, elector pala- 
tine, and grand daughter to James I He 
was born May 28, 1660, and in 1682 was 
rnarned to Sophia Dorothea of Zell, whom, 
in 1694, on account of a suspected intrigue 
with Count Konigamark, he caused to be 
imprisoned and kept in confinement for the 
rest of her life In 1698 he succeeded his 
father as elector He commanded the im- 
perial army in 1707 during the war of the 
Spanish succession , and ascended the throne 
of Great Biitain on the death of Queen Anne 
in 1714 Amongst the notable events of his 


reign were the rising of the Scottish J acob- 
ites (1715-16), the Tnple and Quadruple 
Alliances against Spam (1717 and 1718), 
the failure of the South Sea Company (1720) 
The jirivate character of George I was bad, 
but he showed much good sense and pru 
dence in government, especially of his Ger- 
man dominions By Sophia Dorothea he 
had a son, George, afterwards George II of 
England, and a daughter, Sophia, the mother 
of Frederick the Great He died in 1727 

George I , “ King of the Hellenes,” was 
boin at (Copenhagen Dec 24, 1845, second 
son of the king of Denmark In 1863 he 
was elected king by the Greek National 
Assembly In 1867 he married the Princess 
Olga, a niece of the Russian c/ar His 
conduct as a constitutional monarch has 
always been correct and regular, and he 
has won the popular sympathies by the 
efforts he has made on behalf of the ex 
pansion of Greek nationality His children 
are all bred uji in the Greek faith The 
crown pnnee is Constantmc, Duke of Sparta, 
born 2d Aug 1868 

George II {Gcor(/r Aur/ustus)^ King of 
Great Britain, son of George I , was born 
Oct 30, 1683 He married in 1705 Wil 
helmina Carolina of Brandenburg Anspach 
In 1708, then only electoral prince of Han 
over, he distinguished himself at Oudenarde 
uiuhr Marlborough In 1727 he succeeded 
his father on the Ijiiglish throne, but in 
heiited to the full the predilection of George 
I foi Hanover His reign is notable for 
the great events with which it is filled, and 
for the n umbel of men great in art, letters, 
war, and diplomacy which then adorned 
England The war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, m which George TI himself took 
part at Dettingen, the lacobite rebellion of 
1745, the conquest of Canada, and the 
growth of the British empire in India are 
amongst the chief events of his reign 
George II died suddenly Oct 25, 1760 
He was a prince of very moderate abilities, 
regardless of science or literature, of obsti 
nate temper and vicious habits, but honest 
and open in his disposition 

George III , King of Great Britain, born 
m 1738, was the eldest son of Frederick, 
pnnee of Wales, by the Pnneess Augusta 
of Saxe Gotha, and succeeded bis grand- 
father, George II , in 1760 In the follow- 
ing > ear he rnarned the Pnneess Charlotte 
Sophia of Mecklenburg Strehtz The sixty 
years of his reign are filled with great 
events, amongst which are the Wilkes’ con 
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troversy, the American revolution, 1775-83, 
the hrtnch revolution, 1789, and the Na 
poleomc wars which followed , the Irish re- 
bellion, 1798, &c Georf^^e III was a man 
of conHcientiouH principles and of a plain 
sound understanding’, though hardly en 
larged enough for the gie it responsibilites 
of hiH position Ills narrow pitnotisin, his 
obstinate prejudices, and blind partialities 
were even mort hurtful to British interests 
than the indifference of his predecessors had 
been Ills tiates and amusements were 


plain and piactical, liteiature and the fine 
arts receiving but a smill shuo of his 
attention His private life was very exom 
plary In 1810 the king’s mind, whith had 
already given way seveid times, finally 
broke down, and fioni that time to his 
death on Jan 29, 1820, his biogiaphy is a 
blank 

George IV {Geoiqf Frtdcnck lnynsO/8), 
King of England, son of Georgt 111 and 
the Princess C’harlotte of Mtcklcnburg 
Strclitz, bom in 1762, died June 2(), 1810 
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His dissipated life, his extravagance, his 
supposed marriage with a (^atholic, Mis 
Fit/herbeit, alien ited fiom him the affec 
tion of his father and the esteem of the 
nation In 179 > he married the Pimcess 
Caroline of Biunswiek, fiom whom he soon 
separated, ind who w is afterwards tried for 
adulteiy m 1820 and ic (putted In 1811 
George became regent, and, on the death of 
George III in 1820, king I hi most im 
portant event after Ins att lining the throne 
was the passing of the ( kitholie Emancipa- 
tion Act, by the W ellmgton ministry, in 
1829 George J V left no descendants, his 
only daughter, the Princess Charlotte, wife 
of licopold of Saxe C’oburg, having died 
childless in 1817 He was therefore suc- 
ceeded by his brother, William, duke of 
Clarence (William IV ) See Britain 
George, LAKfc, a lake in New York state, 
between Warren and Washington counties, 
south of Lake (’hamplam, into which it dis 
charges at Ticonderoga It is 36 miles long, 
and from ^ mile to 4 miles in width It is 
surrounded by lofty hills wooded to the top, 
has nobly wooded shores, and many pi< tur 
esque islands. CJaldwell, Bolton, and other 
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plai es on its banks are favouritt n woits, and 
in summei large numbers of toimsts are 
itti acted by the beauties of its scerieiy 
George-noble, a gold com of the time of 
Henry VIII of the value of hv H<f sterling, 
80 called from beanng on the reverse the 
figuie of St George killing the drigon 
George’s Channel, Si , the- aim of the 
sea which separates Trelind fiom Wiles 
south of the Irish Sea Irom Holyhead 
and Dublin on the north to St David’s Head 
and Carnsore I’oint it extends about 100 
miles, with a bieadth vary mg from ^lO to 
70 miles Its depth m the middle vanes 
from 40 to 70 fathoms The bottom is 
chiefly sand and gravel 

Georgetown, a port of entry in the 
United States, in the district of (kjlumbia, 
on the left bank of the Potomac, 2 miles 
west of Washington, with which it was in 
corporated m 1 8 7 8 1 1 is beautifully situated 
on a range of hills, and abounds with villas 
and country scats It contains thci George 
town college (the oldest Cathcdic college in 
the Unitecl States), the Peabody library, 
Ac 'I'he Chesapeake and Ohio canal com- 
mences here 
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Georgetown, or DkmiuRAR\, the capital of 
British Guiana, at the mouth of the Deme 
rara It la neatly built, conaisting of broad 
streets at right angles, with canals in the 
middle, and lofty wooden houses, often with 
luxuriant gardens attached There is a bar 
at the mouth of the ri\er, and large ships 
have to discharge and load by means of 
lighters Georgetown is the seat of an 
Anglican bishop, and has a number of 
chuiehcH, schools, hospitals, &e The chief 
exports are sugar, rum, and coffee Pop 
53,17b, about one seventh being whites 
George Town See Penany 
Georgia (by the Russians called Grusiaf 
and by the natives themselves Karthli), 
was formerly a kingdom, but is now in 
eluded in the Russian government of Tiflis, 
though the name is sometimes loosely cm 
ployed to designate a much larger portion 
of the territory possessed by Russia south 
of the Caucasus In the latter sense it has an 
aiea of say 34,000 square miles, but Georgia 
proper does not exceed about 15,000 square 
miles The natives are a fine looking race, 
the Georgian women, like the Circassians, 
being celebrated for their beauty The 
Georgian language, together with that of 
the Mingreluns, Lazes, and other Caucasian 
peoples, seems, according to the latest re- 
searches, to form a peifeetly distinct lin 
guistie family It possesses a not unim- 
portant literature, commencing with the in 
troduetion of Chnstiamty into the country 
The history of the Geoigians first becomes 
trustworthy about the time of Alexander 
the Great, to whom they became subject 
About B c 324 they gained their indepen- 
dence under Pharnavas They became 
Christianized towards the end of the 4th 
century After yielding for a time to the 
Bupremacy of the Arabian caliphs Georgia 
regained its independence towards the end 
of the 10th century, which it retained till 
1799, when Heraehus, successor of Geoige 
XI , formally ceded his dominions to the 
Russian emperor Paul 

Georgia, one of the Southern United 
States, bounded N by Tennessee and North 
Carolina, E by South Carolina and the At 
lantic, s by Florida, and w by Alabama , 
length, north to south, 320 miles, breadth, 
255 miles, area, about 58,000 sq miles (same 
as England and Wales) The coast is bor- 
dered by a chain of islands, separated from 
the mainland by nanow lagoons or sounds 
On them the famous sea island cotton is 
raised The land is low towards the coasts 


beginning as a salt marsh, grown over with 
tall reeds, continuing next as swampy nee 
plantations and then as ‘pine bairens* 
about 60 or 90 miles inland, latterly gradu 
ally rising as a sandy district, interspersed 
with fertile tracts, till it reaches the lower 
falls of the Savannah, Ogeehee, Oconee, 
and other riveis Here the hilly and finally 
mountainous region called the Upper Coun 
try begins, a fertile and salubrious region 
extending north and west till it rises into 
the Appalachian mountain chain. Of the 
rivers the Chattahoochee, which flow s under 
the name of the Appalachicola into the Gulf 
of Mexico, IS navigable for steamers for 
300 miles, the Savannah is navigable for 
steamers part of the year for 250 miles, and 
the Altamaha and its affluents are nivi 
gable for small vessels 300 miles upwards 
The climate is mild, but unhealthy in the 
low country during J uly, August, and Sep 
tember The soil in many parts is very 
rich Cotton, nee, mai/e, and the sugar 
cane are the stiple productions, but to 
baeeo, the sweet potato, and other c rops are 
cultivated with success The fruits, which 
include peaches, apples, melons, oranges, 
bananas, &c , are of the finest Copper and 
iron, also gold in considerable quantities, 
are found in the northern parts Atlanta 
18 the seat of the legislature and largest 
town, the other principal towns are Sa 
vannah (the chief seaport), Augusta, Macon, 
and Columbus A charter for the founda- 
tion of a colony in the teriitory now called 
Georgia was obtained m 1732 by General 
Oglethorpe from George II , after whom the 
state was named Georgia was one of the 
thirteen original states In 1788 it adopted 
the constitution of the United States by a 
unanimous vote In January, 1861, Georgia 
seceded with the Confederates, took an active 
part in the civil war, and was conquered 
by a Federal army under General Sherman 
(1864-5) and restored to the Union, since 
which, however, it has been twice occupied 
by U S troops on account of disagreements 
between Congress and the State legislature 
regarding the constitution Pop in 1890, 
1,837,353, fully one half being whites , in 
1900, 2,216,329 

Georgia, Gulf oij, a large gulf of the 
North Pacific Ocean, between the continent 
of North America and Vancouver’s Island, 
about 120 miles in length from north to 
south, the breadth varies greatly in its 
different parts, from 6 miles to 20 It com- 
municates with the ocean on the north by 
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Queen Chairlotte’a Round, and on the south 
by the Strait of Juan de Kuca. 

G^org^a, South, an island m the South 
Atlantic, lat at its north point, 63® 67' b , 
Ion 38° 13' w It 18 90 milea long, and has 
high and rocky coasts, inaccessible from ice 
during a great part of the year It abounds 
with seals and sea fowl 

Georgia Bark {Pirrcknn/a puhcm\ a 
small tree of the Southern IT States closely 
resembling the cinchona or Peruvian barl^ 
and belonging to the natural order Cin- 
chonaceti 1 1 has pn tty large white flowt rs, 
with longitudinal stripes of rose colour, <li8 
posed ill bt autiful clusters nt the extremities 
of the branches, e u h flower is accompanied 
with a floril loaf, boidered with rose colour 
near the upper margin, the coiolla is tubu 
lar, the stain ( ns five, with a single style, 
and the capsule contains two cells and nu 
merous seeds The wood is soft and unfit 
lor use in Uk aits I'he inner bark is ex 
acmely bitt< i, and is employed with success 
jii inteimittent fevers 

Georgian Bay, formerly caLed l^ako 
Manitoulin, the north eastern jiai t of Lake 
Huron, partly sepaiatcd from tin mam body 
of the lake by the p^ninsuli of Cibots 
Head and the island of Gicat Manitoulin 
It IB about 120 milts long and 50 broad 
Georgium Si'dus, the nunc given by 
Htrsdnl to the planet whnh he discovered 
1 Ith March, 1781, and which is now known 
as Uianus 

Geot'ropism, m botany, a dispcmition or 
tendency to turn or incline towardH tin 
earth, as the char ictcristic exhibited in a 
young plant when deprived of tin counter 
icting influence of light, of diiecting its 
growth tovvardH the eaith 

Geotru'pidas, a family of burrowing 
lamellicorn beetles 'i’hey inhabit tern 
perate climates, and are useful in removmg 
disgusting substances When alarmed they 
feign death The Oroirupes 8tcrcorariu% or 
watchman beetle of Britain, is the type of 
the family 

Ctera (ga'ra), chief town of the prmcipality 
of Keuas Schleiz, in Germany, on the right 
bank of the Elster, 36 miles s s w of Leip 
zig It has manufactures of woollen, linen, 
cotton, and other goods Pop 45,640 
Gerace (je rd'cha), a town of S Italy, 
province of Reggio di Calabna, 30 miles 
N E of Reggio The cathedral, once a hand- 
some structure, was ruined by the earth 
quake of 1788 Pop 9511 
Gsrando. Bee De Gerando 
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Gerania'cess, a nat order of c xogenous 
plants, the distinguishing eharaott i of >v hich 
IS to have a fruit composed of tivo capsules 
or cases, connected with as many flat styles, 
consolidated round a long conical beak, giv- 
ing some of the species the name of stork’s 
bill and crane’s bill These plants ai e usually 
astringent and odonferous, and many of 
them have beautiful flowers, especially those 
of the genus Pelar(pmtum, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope 'J’be species are mostly 
herbaceous plants A few of them have 
edible tubers See next ai tieh 

Geranium, the typical geiuia of the 
order Geraniaoea (which set), populai name 
crane’s bill They have usually palmately 
divided leaves and regular fleiweis wiili ten 
stamens and hve carpels Some thiiteen 
species are wild m Britain, of which the 
G rohirtwnum or herb robert is the most 
common An Ameriian h])oeio8, G mneu 
Idtmiy from its astnngency called ‘alum 
root,’ IS used medicinally as a gargle and 
otherwise 'Phe so ealle‘(l geramuinH of our 
gaidcns belong to the genus J mf r()oniutn 
(Cultivation has produced many varieties, 
which from thoir beauty ai e great i i vourites 
Gerard (/ha'rar), PiiAN(,oiH Pahiai, 
Baron, a French historical and portrait 
painter, bom at Rome in I770i wont to 
Paris (1786), aiiel studiod under David In 
1796 he exbibiteel his first notable painting, 
Belisanus He was much patrorn/cd by 
Na|)oleon, for whom he painted the battle 
of Austerlit/, and was made a baron by 
Louis XVI IT, after completing his largo 
pamting of the Entrance of He nry IV into 
Paris Amongst his ])ortraitB the most fa 
mous are those of I’alleyrand, T’ahna, Louis 
Philippe, Madame Rt^camier, Mdlc Mars, 
&o He died in 1837 

Gerard, Jean Ignacy Thidori , n French 
caricaturist and boeik illuHtr4itor, genoially 
known under the pseudonym of (Landville, 
was born at Nancy in 1803, died at I'aris 
m 1847 He went to Pans in 1H24, and 
after some minor works accj Hired great 
popularity in 1828 by his Metamorphoses 
du lour, a representation under the guise 
of animal heads of human foibles and weak 
nesses Later on he became a contnbutor 
to Le Charivari and an illustrator of the 
works of Bdranger, La Fontaine, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Robinson Crusoe, &c 
Gerard, Maurice ^Itienne, Count, Mar- 
Hhal, and Peer of France, liom 1773 He 
seived oh a soldier during the lepubho and 
the empire, distinguishing hirnsi If at Aus 
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terlitz and other battles In 1813 he was 
made a ji»6ntral of division atnl (ount He 
distinguished himself in the battle of Lign>, 
and at Waterlw acted under (iiouch> He 
took an active part m the revolution of 
1 830 , boeaine w ar minister an<l marshal , 
commanded the troops which reduced Ant 
werp m 1832, became prime minister 1814, 
commander of the national guard 1838, die(l 
at Pans in 1852 

Gerard de Nerval, the pseudonym of 
G<5rard Labrunio, l^Kuuh man of htters, 
born m Pans 1808 His cailn i juoductions 
were i^oetic, EhguK mtionaleH and l^otsies 
diverses As an adlu rt iit of the Romantic 
school he set himstlf to tiaiislatc Goethes 
Faust, and performed it m a manner which 
the old poet himself juonoiirutd a nuirvel of 
style A inongst his bt st w orns ar ( his shoi t 
talcs and sketches. Voyage en ()i n nt, ( 'ontes 
et hac(^ticH, La Jlohc^me (»ahinte, He 
became iiiHano and commitUd suicide m 
Pans, 1855 

Gerasa (je ra'sa), (*fkash, oi Djfrahh, 
a ruim d town in Syria, 80 inilos ssw of 
the town of Dainasc us Tt was hc \ c i d times 
destroved and rebuilt I'hc imimcompris 
ing ancient walls, gateways, a foium, baths, 
theatres, aiid temples are very e\t( nsive 

Gerba, or .Ikuua, an island lu the Gulf 
of Oabes, oil the coast of 'I’unis It is ihout 
20 miles long and 14 broad 'riie surface 
IS level and fertile, and occupied by a popu 
lation of 30,000, mostly Berbers 

GerbiHUB, a genus of small buirownig 
rodents (the geibils) of the family Muiida* 
(mice) I hey ha\ e a long tail, w hic h is tuftc d 
at the end 1 heie are sev eral spt eit s, found 
in the sandy parts of Africa and Asia I'he 
Egyptian gerbil {(J inhabiting 

Egypt around the pyramids, is the t>pe 
It 18 about the size of a mouse and of a clear 
yellow colour 

Gerfalcon See Falcon, 

Qorhard (ger'h»ut), Eduard, a German 
archteologist, born 1705, died 1807 Hav 
mg travelleci in Italy, he dev(»ted himself 
to archaeology, and in 1829 took part m 
founding the Archaological Institute at 
Rome Returning to Germany in 1887, he 
became arclueologist at the Royal Museum 
at Berlin, and aFtei wards professor at the 
university Among his immeroiis works are 
the following — Antike Bildw'erke (with 
140 plates), Auserlesene Gnechisehe Vasen* 
bilder (330 plates) , Etruskische und Cam 
paniBohe Vasenbilder, Gneehische Mythol 
ogle, &o 


Gerhardt (gerbart), Karl Friedrich, 
German chemist, horn 1816 He studied 
under Lit lug at Giessen, went to Pans in 
1838, was appointed professor of chemistry 
at Montpellier, returned to l*ari8 in 1842 to 
pursue his investigations, went in 1855 to 
Strasburg as professor in chemistry and 
{iharmaey, but die<l 8(K)n after, in 1856 
Gerhardt is the author of several works, 
amongst which the most celebrated is his 
valuable I’raitc' de Chimie Orgaiiicjue He 
was the first to introduce the new combining 
weights, or rather to suhje{ t more eom- 
plete’y comhmatioii by weight to combiua 
tion by volume , to originate the theory of 
types, and to furnish new ideas on elassifi 
cation, homology, and similar subjects The 
methcxls he originated have had a great m 
fluenee on modern chemistry 

Gerhardt, Pai i, the greatest c)f German 
hymn wiitcrs, born in 1607 He studied 
theology, became pastor of Mittenwalde in 
1651, and ift^rwaids at Ihrlin A strict 
Lutheran, he o]»|(mctl energetically all at 
temjite to unite tlic fiiithcian and Reformed 
Churches, and was removed from hrs church 
in 1666 ill consKjiuncc (d hisufusd to sub 
scribe to the edict of l(>th S(pt lt)6l, pro 
hibrtiiig mutual insults or offensive 1 uiguage 
betwc en the churches In 1 668 ho was nuule 
archdeacon in Luhhen, where he died in 
1 1)7() H IS c \c elk ut book of hymns apjieared 
at Berlin in 1667 {(Jeistliche Andichten) 
Many particular hymns have found English 
translators 

Gdricault (/ha rc ko), Tfan Lolis Thi'o 
DORE Andrf, a Iicnch painter, born at 
Rouen in 170J camt to Parrs m 1806 and 
studied under Charles Veriiet and Gii6in 
His hrst pictures (the ( iiasseiir Clfhcer and 
the ^\ounded Cuirassierl were exhibited in 
1812 and 181 1 In 1 SI 7 he visited Italy, 
returned to Pins m 1819, and painted the 
Raft of the Medusa (a well known ship 
wreck of the time), a work of much jKiwer, 
which w'on immediate popularity He died 
at l^aris in 1 824 

Gen'zixn Mount See IJml 

Germ, in phy siol the earliest form under 
which any organism appears, that is the 
rudimentary or embryonic form of an organ 
ism The name is also given to certain 
minute organisms which give rise to disease. 
See Qerm 2'keorif 

Germain (zher man), St, the name of a 
number of places m France, among which is 
St. Germain en Ijiye, a town m the depart" 
ment of Seme-et Oise, about 6 miles north 
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from Versailles and 11 miles N w fiom 
Pans, on tbe left bank of the Seme The 
most remarkable building is the royal palace, 
commenced by Charles V in 1370, and 
embellished by several of bis successors, 
especially Francis I and Louis XIV It 
was used as a piison dunng the reiolution, 
afterwards as a sthool for cavalry ofhcers, 
and was ultimately restored in 1S62 by 
Napoleon III , who established in it a 
museum of Callo Homan antiquities The 
forest of St Cermaiu is one of the finest in 
France, extending over 10,000 acres l*op 
14,280 

German Catholics, a religious set t whu h 
sprung up in (Jermany about the close of 
the year 1841 The imrnediatt cause of its 
formation was the exhibitKui by Ainoldi, 
bishop of Ti( ves, (tf the holy toat prtstrvcd 
in tbe cathedral of that city, acctuii pained 
by a promise of plenary indulgent e to who 
ever should make a pilgiimage to Irt \ « s to 
worship it The annouuctment caused a 
general feeling of astonishnu nt in Cermany, 
and two priests, lohannes Honge of Siksia 
and Johann C/tiski of Posen, whose unit 
pendent views had idrcady tausetl the dt 
position of the one and the KctesHton of the 
other, ltd a secession movement, ipptaling 
to the lower giadts of tlergy to unite m 
founding a national Oermaii chnieh indt 
pendent of the popt A number (»f tongre 
gations vttre formed, especially m I^cip/ig, 
under the celebrated Kobe it Blum, and in 
Magdeburg under the teacher Kote Twt* 
creeds were drawn up for tbe new chuith, 
the iUrnfamon of t)chr}(id(miihJ, by (Veiski, 
which, though substantially Homan C’atlu> 
he, rejected indulgences, purgatory, aim 
cular confession, Ac , ancl the Coji/eniion of 
jHredaUf drawn up by Honge The latter, 
which was much less orthodox, was sub 
stantially adopted by the C^ouncil which 
met at Leipzig March 22, 1815 The or- 
ganization was almost the same as that of 
the Presbytenaii Dissenting churches of 
Scotlimd Each congregation w^as to choose 
its own pastor and elders For a time the 
new church had a great success Many 
Protestants joined the body, which, by the 
end of 1845, numbered nearly 300 congre 
gations Difficulties soon arose, however 
The majonty of the German governments 
began to use repressive measures More 
fatal were internal dissensions, one party, 
headed by Czerski, clinging to the tradi 
tions and doctrines of the Homan Gatholic 
Church, the other, headed by Kongo, tend- 
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ing to mix up democritu and soiulistic 
principles with their cretd The nsult, in 
spite of several attempt«i to n estabbdi 
unity, was disintegiatiou and deta\ 'I he 
congregations rapicUy dwindh d, many being 
readmitted, to the ‘»titt ehuuh, and, enpui 
ally after the use of ‘Old Catholic ism, 
the movement lost all import inco 

German Confederation See Ot nno n i/ 
German'der, the common nvmeof thiee 
Rntish plants of the gcmis Tmcriunt^ ordti 
l^abiaLe, namely T Chauiad) ii'f, common 
or wall germandei, T HtoKhum^ water 
gtnnaiidei, and T m>} 0 (iontf(, wood ger 
mande^r or wood sago They were all for 
iiierly used m inodiiine, and are still cm 
ployed by counti > hcibalists 'I'vvo Hpecus 
lielong to N America, T laiKtdin'tt and 7' 

t in/inicu7n 

Germander Speedwell Sc^e Spfalwdl 
German'icus, G i s \ k, a distinguisbed Ho 
man, sou of Neio (’huuhns Dtuwus and the 
younger Antonia, a nietc* of AugustuH, was 
born B( 15 He was adopted by ^hbeiiuH, 
liiH paternal uncle, and mar in cl Agrippina, 
tlx* gi uxldaughtc r ot AugiistUH When 
Augustus died 111 \ i> It, (leimauKUH was 
inviicdby the ic bollious Itgioimcm tlie Bhine 
t(> asHunx tlx sovereignty, but u fused, and 
cpitllisl tile levolt fie tlx n ciosscd tlx^ 
Hblne, surpiiHid and debited tlx Maisi 
with gre at slaughtc r Next year (VD 15) 
a campaign against tlx. (5itti and tlx* Ger 
mans, lecl by Anninius, ic suited in aseiit'S 
of victories 'I'ho following ye ir he again 
made his way into (Icimany, defeated the 
C'hernsti twice, and made an inrnrHion into 
the country of the Marsi 'JibtnuH now 
became jealous of the glory of (1< imaniciis, 
called him home undei preteme of gi anting 
him a triumph, then, to get iid of him, sent 
him into the East to conqxjsc tlx disturb 
ancf s in Armenia and Dapp ulocia 'I hi« he 
performed in ad 18, visited hgyj>t the fol 
lowing year, and dud on his rc turn to Hyiia 
(a d 19) under some suspicion of having l)ocn 
poisoned by ( *n Piso, the governor of Syria 
German Ocean »See North Sai 
German Paste, the uamt given to a kind 
of paste made for feeding cage birds, such 
as cananes, larks, nightingales, Ac The 
following 18 OTX3 of various recipes one 
pound of pea meal, half a pound of blanched 
sweet almonds, two ounces of fresh butter, 
two ounces of moist sugar, fifteen grains 
of hay saffron Mix ana beat well with a 
little water, [lass through a cullender, then 
expose to the oir till dry 
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German Baxsaparllla, a name fspkven to 
fche roott or rhizomes of Carer artnana^ 
C dist'iclm^ and C htrta, from their being 
oocasionally used m Germany as a substi 
tute for sarsapanlla. 

German Silver, Niokel Sri vfr, or Pacjk- 
FONO, IB an alloy of copper, nickel, and /mo 
in different protKirtionn, araong«t which the 
follov^ ing may l)e mentioned Spoons and 
forks are made from 2 parts copper, 1 nn kc 1, 

1 /me, knife and fork handles from 0 copper, 

2 nickel, 2 /me, a mixture closely resembling 
alloye<l silvc^r, addition of Ic ad produce s an 
alloy which appears well fitted for casts, an<l 
for making eandlestickH, Ac , non or steel, 
on the other hand, makes the alloy whiter, 
harder, and more brittle (iermaii silvei is 
harder than silver, and takes a high polish 
It melts at a icd heat, the /irie being vola 
tili/ed in tin open air It h attacked by 
the strong acids, but it is also affteted by 
common organic acids, such as vinegar, and 
by some saline solutions 

German Tinder, oi Amadou, is prepared 
from the lioUtua Jomnitauu^^ a fungus 
growing on the oak, biieh, and some other 
trees, or from the Kf-niainis found 

on the willow, cherry, plum, and otiui trees 
1 'Ih fungus iH removed with a sharp knife, 
washed, boiled in a stioiig solution of salt 
pc tre, beatc u with a mallet, and dried In 
surgery it is sometimes used tf) stop local 
bleeding 

Germantown, a noi thorn suburb of Phila 
delphia, [)hasantl> situated on bigb ground, 
and c out unuig mime runs c h uant ic sidcmees 
Here the British under General If owe, de 
feated the Ameiicans under Washiiigtcui, 
4th Get 1777 

Germany (Tjatm, Cerrnania German, 
Deutmhland Fiench, fZ/rmoc/nc), the name 
given colleeti V ely to the states iii ( Vntral hu 
rope which constitute the German Km pm 
The limits of (iennany lia\e varied greatly 
at different times, and at present theie are 
large numbers of people Germans in race 
and language not included within the boiin 
daiits of the empire, many being nntnea 
of Aiistiia and Switreiland On the other 
hand, the political iKiundaries of Germany 
ooutam several millions of Slaves, Lithu- 
anians, I'oles, &e As one of the Teutonic 
peoples the Germans are akin by race to 
the Dutch, Kngliah, and Scandinavian peo 
pies The capital of Germany is Berlin, 
other large towns are Hamburg, Breslau, 
Munich, Dresden, Leipzig, Gologne As 
each state is desenbed under its owm name, 


the description gi\en below is confined to 
leading features which belong to Germany 
as a whole The followung table shows the 
component parts of the empire — 
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t<l miles 


Kingdoms 


1 1 IWKt 

1 TiusHia 

1H50C 

,84,472 509 

2 Hav aria 

20 2S1 

1 0,17(>,057 

i Wmtemberg 

7,520 

, 2 1(!9,480 

4 Saxony 

6,788 

I 4 202,218 
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5 S2I 
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7 fI(SHe 

2 00, 

; 1 119 S03 

8 M( ( kkninug S{ Iweiln 

f.,oso 

1 (>07,770 
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1 1 {(» 

I 102 (,02 

10 Oldenburg 

2 ^70 

}0l),180 

11 HixcWcimai 

1 m 

}«2,873 
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t 

12 lUunscvKk 

1,424 

464 333 

11 Saxe Mniungcn 

951 

250 731 

14 S ixe ( ubnrg and (lotlia 

755 ! 

! 229 550 

15 H jxo Altcnbnrg 

611 

191 014 

1(1 Anhalt 

885 1 

310 086 
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17 AValditk 

43} 

57 91 S 

18 1 ippo 

4f)0 

13H 052 

10 S( hauinbtug I iy))>< 

130 

4 { H2 

20 Sclcwar/bing Kndolstadt 

i02 


21 hchwai /bin g Sunders 


1 910 ,9 
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m 

SO SOS 

22 Keiifis Older lint) 

122 

(,S 190 

2H llenas ooungcr lino) 

ils 

li9,210 
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21 llrtmen 

Os 

224 8S2 

25 n unbnig * 

m) ' 

70S i40 

20 Liibct k 

115 1 

90 775 


208,G2t> 

50,367 178 


P/tystcal PeaturfH — Geimany, as regards 
its surface, may be divided into three differ 
eiit regions Farthest south is the Alpine 
le^ion along the southern frontier, compris- 
ing parts of Bavaria, Wuitomlnrg, and 
l^adtu l>ing next to Austria and Switzer- 
land North of this the Suahiaii Bavarian 
pliteau ov tends to the mountain region of 
(Vntral Germany, where tlie chain known 
as the > It htelgebirgo is (ontiuiied east by 
the Er/gtbirgo and the Kiesengebirge, form- 
ing the boundary next Austiia west by 
the Thlinngerwald, Rhongebirge, and Spes 
sart, farther north he the Ifarz Moun 
tains The great plain in the north ex 
tends without interruption to the German 
Ocean and the Baltic Germany is remark 
ably well watered Its central mountain 
region and plateau forms part of the great 
w ater shed of Eurojve The Danube pro 
ceeds across it in an eastern direction, and 
the Rhine, though it neither rises nor ter 
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min.iteM within (J(rnifttiy, tiows withlti it 
for the greiter part of its course After 
these come the Elbe, Oder, Vistula, Weser, 
Main, Neckar, Mosel, Ems, and Eider - all 
of them naMgable Germany possesses 
much and varied mineral nches, the most 
important minerals beinsj common coal and 
brown coal, non zinc, had, and salt 'Im, 
cpuksilvei, antimony, sulphur, marble, kao 
lin, asbestos, freestone, tSet , occur m various 
localities Germany is likewise exticmely 
rich in miiural waters, especially in the 
southiin parts Thouijh the country ex 
tends over 8^ of latitiuh, its mean annual 
temperature' is remarkably uniform 'Phis 
18 owing mainly to the diffeicnt elevations 
of the sui fat e, the low plains of the north 
having a higher, whiU the hills ind pla 
teaux of the south have a lowci tempciature 
than their latitudes might seem to indicate 
The mildest climate is enjoyed by the val 
leys of the Khine and the Mam 

ifiriculftoal Piorluct'^, dc — Those are 
varied and luiraeious With exception of 
the loftier mountain distruts, where the 
Burfat t IS ht only for pasture, the growth of 
all the ordinary ceieals is unnersd Pota 
toes, hemp, and flax also form most impor 
tant c rops, and m many parts sugar beet, 
tobacco, and hops arc cultivated on m tx 
tensive scale Wine is produced m many 
chstnets The cultivation of the* vino 
diminishes in importance from south west 
to north east, but is earned on to some 
extent even in tht Prussian provinces of 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and Posen The 
forests are of great extent and value, par 
ticularly in the mountain distncts 'Ihe 
central plateau is more sjiaringly wooded, 
but the eastern part of the north plain has 
extensive forests Among domestic animals, 
the homed cattle of the distncts along the 
North Sea and the Baltic, the sheep of Sax 
ony and Silesia, and the swdne of Westphalia 
have long lieen famous The horse, except in 
Schleswig Holstein, East Pnissia, Mecklon 
burg, and some other parts, appears to bo 
much neglected Game is very abundant, 
and includes, m addition to the smaller 
kindtH, the stag, boar, and wolf Fish are 
numerous, both in the rivers and lakes 
Mann/actureft — Linens are made in every 
part of Germany, but more especially in 
Westphalia, Silesia, Bohemia, and Saxony, 
woollens in the Prussian provinces of the 
Khine, Saxony, Brandenburg, and Rileffla, 
in the kingdom of Saxony, and in Alsace, 
the cotton manufacture constitutes the chief 
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mamifactunng indnstrv in AUm^ Lorraine, 
the kingdoms of Saxony and \\ lirtemberg, 
and the grand diuhy of Baden, and flounshea 
in Bavaiia, Prussia, and other parts, the silk 
maniifactiiro flourishes in the Khine prov- 
inces and ill Baden, iron manufaitures are 
carried on m most of the states, hut princi 
j)allv in Prussia, Alsace l^orrainc, Havana, 
and S ixony , steel is largely mannf u turod 
in the Khine provinces The mannfat. tines 
of beet loot sugar, of leather, of metals, iior 
cclain, glass, fancy How ois, hats, uiusk if m 
Btiuintiits, w'atehos, clocks, woodtai waies, 
including toys, &c , aio hkcnvisc' important, 
and brcwtiics and distilleins are to be met 
with everywherti 

( ( ( 'Pho c ommorc'c is v c t y c xtc n 
sivc, and is administered and guided by 
special laws of a muon called the Zollvorem 
or (^istoms Union, which embnuos the 
wholeof (Jermany and also the grand duchy 
of Luxemburg Tin * x{>ojts and imports 
lomirriso a gieat varii'ty of man ufac tilled 
gocxls and raw produc ts 'I’he inannfactnros 
of Germany aio now sc ut to all paits of the 
woild, and m various plac c s there Is a strong 
competition between ( lei man and Britisli 
goods The staple cxpoits to Biltain aru 
agric ultnral pioducc', sugar provisions, thn 
her, &c In ii'tuin BiitanisimlH to Gcr 
many cotton and woollcm goods, machinery 
and metals, h( 1 rings (oil,<&i In 1800 the 
total imports of G( rm inyvveii t28Jl OOo 000, 
and the c'xports, £218,000 000 In 1S00 
the merchant navv contained 371 1 slops of 
1,039, '5^)2 tons burden, of which 1221 were 
steamers, havinga tonnage of 1,038,301 By 
far the princop il seaport is Hamburg etthers 
are Bremen and Bremerhavtn, Stettin, 
Kbnigsbt'rg, Danzi^^, Lhbcck, Ac 3’h( total 
length of railways is about 28,000 English 
miles, five sixths of which arc Htato railways 
By the law of Dee 4, 1871, a uniform gold 
standard was introduced for the monetary 
system of the whole German Empire 33io 
denominational unit is the 7/iar/,, nearly 
equal to Is of British money and divided 
into a hundred pfennif/e Since 1872 the 
French metrical system of weights and 
measures has been in force throughcrut the 
German Empire See Decimal Nt/Btem 

Finnncrs The revenue is denvecl prin- 
cipally from the customs duties collected 
throughout the Zollverein, from excise duties 
on beet root sugar, salt, tobacco, and malt, 
and from the contributions made by each 
state in proportion to its population Ac- 
cording to the budget for year ending March 
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31, 1903, the revenue would amount to 
£115,224,150, of which customs and excise 
were estimated to yield £41,000,000 The 
chief item m the expenditure is on mill 
tary administration, amounting to about 
£28,000,000 The estimate for the navy 
was £4,300,000 The debt of the empire 
IS about £120,000,000 

ConBtUutton — The constitution of the 
German Empire is based upon the decree 
of the 16th of April, 1871, which t^iok effect 
on the 4 th of May following The pic si 
dency of the empire belongs to the ciown of 
Prussia, to which is now attached the titl* 
of Get man Lmpnor [Deutschir Kai'nr) 
The prerogatives of the emperor are to re 
present the empire in its relation to other 
states, to declare war if dc fensive, and con 
elude peace in name of the empiie, to con 
tract alliances, &c The emptror has also 
the supreme command of the army and the 
navy, appoints and dismisses offic lals of the 
empire, apixnnts consuls, and superintends 
the entire consulate of the empire The 
legislative authority is vested in the Bun 
desrath (Federal Council) and the llcichstag 
(Imperial Diet) the hunicr consisting of 58 
representatives of the different states of the 
empne, namely, 17 from Prussia, 6 from 
Bavaria, 4 each from Saxony and Wui tern 
berg, 3 each from Batlen and Hesse, 1 each 
from Saxe Weimar and others The Reich 
stag consists of 897 deputies elected by 
ballot and univeisal suffrage in all the 
states of the empire On the average one 
member is returned to the Reichstag for 
every 124,600 of the inhabitants 

Army and Navy — Service in the army 
or navy is obhgatoiy on every man in Ger 
many who is not morally or physically un- 
fit, and no substitution is allowed Liability 
to serve begins fiorn the completion of the 
seventeenth year, but as a rule, the six 
years’ service recjuired in the standing army 
(seven m the cavalry and field artillery) is 
from the twentieth to the twenty seventh 
year Two of the six years (or three as the 
case may be) must be spent m active service, 
and the remaining four in the reserve 
After quitting the army of reserve the next 
hve years are passed in the first class of the 
Landwehr, and seven in the second All 
able bodied men, from seventeen to forty- 
five, uho are not in the line, the reserve, 
or the Landwehr, must belong to the Laud 
Sturm, which is called out only in case of 
invasion of the territoiy of the empire 
Educated young men above seventeen years 


of age who volunteer for active service, and 
equip and maintain themselves during their 
service, are admitted into the reserve after 
one year’s continuous service The peace 
strength of the army is about 584,000 men, 
and th< total war strength of trained sol 
dicra 3 000,000 The German navy has 
been gicitiy strengthened in recent years, 
and this h still going on, the chief naval 
bases Ixing Kiel and Wilhclmshaven 
Religion and Education — At the census 
of 1900 the German Empire contained 
35,231,101 Protestants, 20,327,913 Catho 
lies, 210,150 Clinstians of other dcnomina 
tions, and 586,918 Jews Education is corn 
pulsory throughout Germany Every com- 
mune or parish must support at its ow n coat 
a primary school Every town in addition 
must maintain one or more middle schools, 
which supply a higher education th in the 
elementary schools Above thc^e are real 
schools (Healschulcn) giving a still higher 
education, nearly corresponding to what is 
called the modern &id( in Great Biitain, 
institutions (J similar standing called giirn 
nasiumSf giving an education in whnh the 
ancient languages foiin a mor< important 
clement, and, above all, the univ< rsitics, of 
which there are 21 in the country, tlu chief 
being those of Berlin Leip7ig audMiimth 
The Germans as a vvliolc are peihaps the 
best educated peojdo in the woild 

Ihstorif --3’he date of the first arrival of 
the Germanic or Teutonic races in Euiope 
18 unknown At the close of the 2nd cen 
tiiry B 0 Germanic tribes called Cimbn 
and Teutones left their homes in the Danish 
peninsula, and descending upon Italy were 
defeated by Marius at Aqua* Sextiae ( Aix m 
Provence) and Vercellie in Northern Italy 
The Romans did not come again in contac t 
with the Germans till Caesar’s invasion of 
Gaul brought on a contest with the Suevian 
prince Anovistus (68 B c ) At that time 
several German tribes had crossed the Rhine 
and settled in the district between that 
riverand the Vosges Mountains, while others 
had pushed their way through what is now'’ 
Belgium The Germans on the left bank 
of the Rhine were soon subjugated, and 
two expeditions were made by ( aesar across 
the Rhine Under Augustus a systematic 
attempt was made to subjugate the vast and 
little known region Germania, extending 
between theRhineand the Vistula, and from 
the Danube to the North Sea Tibenus re 
dneed all the tribes between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, but a few years later there was a 
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revolt, in which three Roman legions uniler 
Varus were annihilated by Vmnnnis leader 
of the Cherusci, about ^ a l) Ihe attempt 
to subjugate the (iermans was given up by 
Augustus , and Germanitus, although he 
avenged the defeat of Vanis by a succession 
of campaigns, failed to recover the Roman 
ascendency About this tune each tnbe or 
nation among the Germans is desciibed as 
having been divided into four classes — 
1 U''he nobles, from whom the kings and 
chiefs of the districts were chosen 2 The 
freemen, who, with the nobles, had the right 
to choose their residence ami hold heritable 
property, who formed the chief strength of 
the armies and voted in the {lopular assem 
biles 3 d'ho freedmen, a middle class be 
tween freemen and slaves, had no landed 
property, but fanned the laud, they wore 
not idiiiitted to the jiopular assemblies 
4 The slaves, who were entirely in the 
power of their masters In itligion the 
Germans were polytheists Among tbcir 
great gods were Woden (oi Odin), Daiiar 
(Thor), 1 hill (Tvr), h rigga, Ac They t rt cted 
no temples and had no idols, but btluvcd 
in a futuie life and in eternal justice 

As the aggiessive fone of the Homan etn 
pire abated, it eontinued to be moio and 
more subject to the incursions of the Gti 
mans, who by the end of the ^)th century 
had overrun Gaul, Italy, Hpaiii, and part 
of Afnea. AfUr this Geimauy itself con 
turned in a divided state till it came under 
the single rule of ( 'harlemagne (See 
FraiiK ) The history of the German em 
pile properly commences with the '^IVeaty 
of \ eidun (Si 1 ad), which separated the 
land of the Kasteru Franks under Ludwig 
the German fnun that of the Western ancl 
Central h ranks Out of laidwigs kingdom 
was developed the German nationality 
Charles the hat became emperor in 881, 
and three years later was also elected king 
of the West Franks, thus again umtmg under 
one sceptre the Monarchy of Charlemagne 
After his dej> 08 ition in 887 the two tern 
tones of the Eastern and Western Franks 
were again separated, the former electing 
Arnulf as their king He died in 899, and 
was succeeded by his infant son Louts, who 
was proclaimed King of Lorraine in 900, 
assumed the title of emperor in 908, and as 
such 18 designated Louis IV He died in 
911, and the German nations chose Conrad, 
count or duke of Franconia, as his successor 
He died m December, 918, of a wound re- 
oMved m battle with the Huns In 919 
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Henry the howler, duke of Saxony, was 
elected He was succeeded by bn m)u Dtto 
the Great lu 910, who revived the iiupiie 
of Chai lemagne, receiving the ciown of 
Holy Roman Empire from the popt> in 
He died in 973, and was succeculed b\ his 
son Otto II , who had been n owned cm 
^ror by the pope in his fathti s bfttime 
Hem> II , duke of Bavaria, suinaintd tin 
Saint, the heitiditary heir of the Saxon line, 
WHS elected at Mam/, on the dtalh of Otto 
in 1002, crowned emperor in Koine Kill, 
and died in 102 1 With him ends tlic Saxon 
line of empeiors 

(’onrad II, surnamed the Salic^, a Fiaii 
coman nobleman, was chosen to sue cc t d him 
He spent several years in Italian wars, de 
feated the Poles, and restored Lusatia to the 
einpiio He died m 1 039 He w as siu coeded 
by his son Henry III , who had been chosen 
in bis lifetime, and who, tlu imperial power 
being now at its highest point, exentised 
more despotic authority in (leimariy than 
any of his picdece»Hsors '1 In fimts of his 
policy were lost by his son Htmy IV'' 
(1(P)() 1 lOtO, who was passionate and weak 
In his uign occnrnd the famons tpiatiel 
With the p<»iK> legal ding invcstituies, which 
(iide'd in Henry having to humble himself 
befoti the jHipe at C'anossa Hts life was 
embittered by contests against rival cm 
{)< rors, and latterly by the deb ction of his 
own son Henry to tlu Papal (larty, by 
whom be was eventually dejKiHcd llenry 
V (1106-25) inherited, however, the ejuar 
lel of the investitures, took Pope Paschal 
II prisoner, and was excommunicated by 
seven councils At length the epn stiori of 
investiture was scttleel by the ('oncoidat of 
Worms (1122) On Ins death theie was a 
contested election and a civil wai between 
lAithairt, duke of Saxony, and Coniod eif 
Hohenstauferi, m which the former was 
successful 

A contest was now begun be tweicn the 
Saxon and Hohenstauferi (Suabiaii) fami 
lies, in which the colebiated paity iiatnes 
Guedf and Ghilielline ongmated On the 
death of Lothaire in 1138 (Virirad III 
(e>f Hohcnstaiifen) was chosen to succeed 
him Conrael died in 1152, anel was sue 
ceeded by his nephew Frederick Barba 
rossa (which see) His son Henry VI he 
gan his reign with a war in Southern Italy 
He conquered Sicily, and was crowned king 
of It in 1 1 91 He died at Messina in 1 197 
Philip, brother of Henry, and Otto IV , 
were elected by rival factions m 1198 
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Philip, who W£Wi sut cewBfiil, wa« a««swiflinated 
m 1208 Otto IV , the Hon of Henry the 
Lion, wae recognized by the Diet of Frank 
fort in 1 208 as the succsessor of Philip He 
attempted the conquest of the Two Sicilies 
without success, and died in 1218 Frede 
rick II , king of the Sicilies, was elected 
emperor in 1212 His life passed in con 
teutions with the popes and the Lombard 
cities He died in 1250 CWrad IV, his 
son, ha<l to (oritond against William of 
Holland Ho died in 1254 H( was the 
last emperor of the houst of Hohenstaufen, 
which bfcaiiK extinct on the dc ath of his 
son His successor, William of Holland, 
was slam in ^ritslind in 1255 Umhaid, 
earl of (V»rnwall, and Alfonso X, king of 
Castile, W(‘re chosen empc'rors in 1267, but 
the internal divisions of Germany had al 
ready dc'prived the office c)f all authority, 
and neither of them had any power Until 
1278 the (ierman Lrapuc^ had no real head 
lindolph, count of Hapsburg and (^yburg, 
the most powerful pnnee m Helvc^tia, was 
chosen emjioror (1272) He enriched his 
own family by his vie tones over the King 
of Bohemia, and accpiired Austria, Styiia, 
and ( ' irinthia as imperial fiefs for his sons 
Albert and Rudolph He died in 1291 
Adolphus of Nassau, his successor, was cle- 
po8i‘d m 1 298 by the I )iot of Mainr Albert 
1 , son of Rudolph, was chosen eirqioior the 
same year He is chicdly celebrated foi his 
w^nrs with the Swiss as Duke of Austna, 
which led to the independence of Swit/cr 
land He died in 1 198, and was succeeded 
by Henry Vll of Luxeunbourg, nearly the 
whole of whose reign was jiassed in Italy, 
where' he' died in Idl t In 1 11 I a double 
tlcH tion took place, Fiedc rick, duke cd Aus 
tna, sonic times called Fiederuk Til, was 
elected along with Louis of Havana On 
the death of Fredenck m 1 >80 the latter 
btcame sole emperoi He die d c xc omnium 
cated and deposed in LH7 (diaries IV, 
king of Bohemia, was elected in 1340 His 
reign is chiefly distinguished foi the Golden 
Jiull (1850) regulating the electorate (See 
(Golden BuJl ) He died in 1878 Wences 
laui, hiB son, was deposed for his excesses 
111 1400 Rupert, count palatine, elected 
1400, possessed little authonty Sigismund, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, son of 
Charles IV , wiw elected by a party in 1410 
His reign is distinguished by the commence 
ment of the Reformation in Bohemia, by 
the Council of (^onstance, and the conclem- 
uation of Hues am} Jerome He died in 


1 n7 Alliert II (V of Austna) was elected 
in 1488, and died in 1419 He was suc- 
ceeded by 1< redenck III , duke of Styna 
and Cannthia. He was the last emperor 
who was crowned m Rome Henceforth the 
Gorman emjierors were always of the house 
of Austna He died in 1498 His son 
Maximilian I succeeded 1 )urmg his reign 
the diet of eVdogne was held, which divided 
the estates of the empire into ten circles 
for the Ixjttcr maintenance of tlie public 
jieaco 

hiiicf its rise the empire h id undergone 
many changes At the extinction of the 
Carlovmgiari dynasty Germany was divided 
into fivi nations or dukedoms — I^ranconia, 
Huabia, Havana, Saxony, and Lorraine 
Henry the lowler and the Ottos added 
the marches of Austria and Misnii, Henry 
the Lion ind Albert of Biandenburg, 
Mecklenburg and I^omeranio. 'I’he house 
of Austria added Styna, Carinthia, ('ar 
niola, and the Tyrol But Switzerland 
hail been lost, and the (»ld Jiurgundian ter 
ritonos of the empire, Iranclu I omit, the 
Lyonnais, and Pimtmo, had gone to ton 
Holidatc the Trench monanhv under Lome 
XI Boheniii ind Hungary and many of 
the Italian cities tspciially in the north, 
were also conm cit'd wuth the empiit, hut the 
connection was rnoit formal than rod, and 
the circles established by the llict of Co 
logne (1612) represented at that time the 
estates of the tin pile, VIZ 1 Austria, 2 lia 
vaiia, 8 Swabia, 4 Iianconia, 6 the Upper 
Rhino (Lorraine, Hesse, &c ), (> the Lower 
Rhine, or the Llectoratcs (Mamz 'I rier, 
(V)lognc), 7 Burgundy (Nothul uids), 8 
"VVcstphalia, 9 Lower Saxonv (Biunswick, 
Liiiiolmrg, Lauenburg, Holstein, Ae ) 10 
Tipper Saxony (Saxonv, Bi indenbuig, Pom- 
eiania, ) 

'The chief political machinery of the era 
pire was connected with the diet The 
exact constitution of the caily German 
iliets IS not known In the 1 2th century 
the counts of the empire became distin- 
guished from the princes, and lost the right 
of voting in the diets I'lie elec tion of an 
emperor was at first undertaken by the 
whole diet. In the 18th century the num- 
ber of electors wan restricted to seven, to 
which two more were afterwards added ( See 
Aketor ) The diets were called by the em 
peror at his own pleasure, but as they had 
the power of granting supphes their meet- 
ings were frequent, and as their authonty 
over the different states was partial, and their 
172 
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policy could only be carried out by the execu- 
tive force of the emj)eror, they can hardly 
be I egarded as an independent power m the 
state Neither the tune nor the place of 
meeting of the diets was at first hxed 
Irom an early peruxi the cities of Ger- 
many were represented m the diet In 
eaily times they generally supported the 
authonty of the einjieroi, as their iiiteiest 
was common with his m diminishing the 
power of the greater vassala IVlumcipali 
ties were at hrst established alxiut the 
reign of Frederick I , and soon began to 
assert their indepcndenct The piedatory 
habits of the nobles, beanies the cl uins of 
supenoiity over entiie cities or piU’ticular 
citi/ens asserted by the princes, involved 
the cities in continual warfare with the 
feudal nobility, and often also with their 
ecclesiastical superiors The necessity of 
defending their privileges compelled them 
to enter into leagues among theiustlvcs 
Among the earliest of tlicsc combinations 
was the Hanseatic League, formed to resist 
both the oppression of rulers and the do 
])redations of laud and sea robliers A league 
w IS foimcd m 1 by moie than sixty titles 
of the Rhine, luatled by the three ettlesias 
ti( al clcctorn, to resist the depredations of 
the lesser nobles *1 he Suabian I ^eague, 
foimed in 1 17b, was of similar origin ^J'hesc 
leagues wtie mot by eountei associations of 
nobles and pnnees 

IVIaxmuhaii, who suet ceded to the empire 
in 14118, w IS Hiutetdtd in I'llh by his 
grandhon Charles V Ma t irndian /, 

Vharhn 1 ) ^I’he reign of ( ’haihs, the most 
impoitant m the German annals and the 
most bnlliaut in the 16th century, was 
divided among three gre it eontlie*ts — the 
( oTitinutxl struggle between France mid 
Geiinany, the conflict with the encroaehmg 
Ottoman em}tiu and tliat with the Ktfor 
Illation In 155b Cij iih s rt signed the t in 
pin to his biother Ferdinand Tlit (/ouneil 
of Trt ntvvas concluded in I tidin vnd srt ign 
He died 111 1564 Then followed Maxiini 
ban II, Rudolph II, Matthias, and ler 
dinand II By this tune was begun a leli 
gious war, by winch Germany was dev as 
tatetl for thirty years, hence called the 
Thirty Years’ war 

The invasion of Germany by ChriatianlV 
of Iltniiiark in 1625, the {xaee of LUlxtk 
( 1629 ), the invasion of Gustavus Adolphus 
(1630), the battles of Leipzig in 16 $1, of the 
Ixtli and Lut/en in 163‘2, of Nordlingen m 
1634, the war wuth France in 1635, belong to 
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the history of the Thirty Yt are* wai (which 
see) Ferdinand died in lb37, and was sue 
eeeded by his sou I oi dinand 111 Ferdinand 
III had gained a mihtai y i eputatitin bv the 
battle of Nordlingen, but Bauer, Bernhard 
of Saxe Weimar, Torstonson, ’I’liiHinm*, and 
the Great Condd gained repeated vu touts 
over his troops He was at length induted 
to enter into negotiations, and the I hirty 
A'^ears wai was concluded by the Ft ate of 
Westphalia (24th October, 1643), m which 
the iKihcy of France and Swtdon was tii 
umphant The pnneipal comlitious which 
concerned (Jeimany woie a geneial amnesty 
and restoi ation of rights 1 1 am e i uc 1 1 \ ed 

dehmtively the bishoiuius of Met/, Toul,and 
Veidun, with Bioisath, Upper and liovver 
Alsace, and ten iini>enal cities in Alsace 
bwtdeii received Rilgcn, and Hitliei Borne 
rania ind pait of farther Bomeiaiiia, with 
some other territories (jieatei iniwei was 
givtn to the Biottstants, and the right of 
the princes and states to make wai and 
alliances uuong themHthtsor with foreign 
em was rccogni/td 

I he emperor died in 1657 His sou liCO 
pold 3 was elected empoioi in 16 '>8 The 
success of Ijouis XIV lu his invasum (»t 
Holland led to a tt)ahtion against him, in 
which the emperoi joint d (1()7 i) ’rhu wai 
was continuetl for some yt irs, and tt i mi 
nated by the 3‘eaee t)f Nimcgutn, l()7l> 
The J^eague of Augsbuig, in whuh the om 
jwror joined, led to a protraett<l wai with 
lianet, which was com bided by tlio Beute 
of JtyswK k In 1 662 the t mpeioi tretUd 
Jiaiiover into an elettoiatt, and in 1700 lie 
peimitted the Lleetorof BiamUnbuig, lut 
dentk 111, to take tlu title of King of 
Brussia The war of the SjaiinKh Suetohsum, 
m which Gieat Bntam, Holland, and the 
empire were leagued against 3<Vame, was 
liegun m 1702 To it G long tie vutoins 
of MarlGirougb and Lug( in (lfl( idn nn On 
donnide, Malplmjin t) I ht Jinpuoj L< o 
pold ciied III 1707 H< uas mu ((mImI by 
his son, roH< jdi I , w ho <ii( d in 1 7 1 1 ,iostpli 
was HIM eeeded by ins brothei, (jhaib VI 
(Hte Vharhs \I) 'i’he alliuu* agaiiiHt 
Flint < wasdiHsolvt (1 by tlu IVateof Vlrt eht 
in 1713, to whieli the enijieroi lefvmtd to 
accede, and wis It ft alone against Iiantt 
After a !)ruf camjiaign Is tween Brime 
Kugt ne and Villars he at coded to the Ti ( aty 
of Rastadt, negotiated between tbese tom 
maiuh rs, 7th March, 1714 The Spanish 
Nethcilands, and Naples, Milan, Hudinia, 
and other Italian conquests were left to the 
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<»mperor Having no male heirs Charles had 
promulgated m 1718 the Pragmatic Sane 
tlon, regulating the succession to his heredi 
tary dominions in favour of his daughters in 
preference to those of his brother, Joseph I 
He died in 1740 Charles Albert, elector of 
Bavaria, son m law of Leopold I , got him 
self chosen emperor (as ( ’harks VII ) in 1 7 42 
He laid claim to the hcrefhtary possessions 
of the House of Austria, and entered into an 
alliance with Franc( , Sf>ain, Prussia, &c , 
against Maria I'hercsa, daughter of Charles 
VI But ho died in 174"), and Francis I, 
grand dvikeof ras< any, the husband of Maria 
llieresa, was tlccttd emperor, thus the house 
of Haps burg Loirainc, which had succeeded 
to the hereditary possessions (»f Austria, was 
rcu)gni/ed as the he k 1 of the empire After 
a brief interval took pla(e the Seven Years’ 
war (17'>6-“fH)> m wlmh Austria, Russia, 
F rance, and Haxony combined against Prus 
sia, then ruled by I redenek the Great. 1 he 
Peace of Hiiln rtsburg (Ihth F'eb 17b3) con 
cliuled the war, Prussia retuning her ac 
quisitions In 1705 Joseph II sueceedtd to 
the imperial crown, becoming at the same 
time CO rt gent with his motht r of the Aiis 
tnan hereditary dominions I [e joined w ith 
Russia an<l Piussia m the first paititum of 
Poland (1772) He was succeeded by his 
brother lieojjold, who, having died in 17^2, 
was siutecibnl by his son, Francis II Ho 
joined m 1791 in the second jiartition of 
Poland He took the c oinmaud of his army 
against the Innch in 1794 , concluded the 
Peace of (’amjK) Forimo witli Bonaparte 
(17th Oetoliei, 1797), joined the second coa 
litlon against IVance in 1 799 , and toneluded 
the Tieaty of Lunc'villc (8cl Iel)ruaiy,1891), 
joined the third coalition in 1895, and con 
eluded the Treaty of Prtslmrg (2i>th l)e 
eemlxr, 1805) In 1891 Fiancis took the 
title of hereditary Emjwror of Austria, re 
noimeing two yeais later that of head of 
the Germau F^iripiu', which, indeed, had 
ceased to exist, owing to the conquests of 
Najioleon 

'riie States of Germany were again united 
by the 51Ytaty of Vienna (1815), m a con 
federation called the German Confederation 
(der Deutsche Bund) In 1818 a general 
coinmeicial league, called the Zcdlverein, 
was projected by Piussui, and was gradu 
ally joined by most of tin German states, 
exclusive of Austria. Kevolutionary out 
breaks caused great disturbances in various 
German states in 1810 and 1848, particu 
larly the latter The German diet was 


restored in 1851 by the efforts of Prussia 
and Austria, who were latterly rivals for 
the supremacy in the confederation In 1 866 
the majonty of the diet supported Austria 
in her dispute w ith Prussia respecting the 
disposal of the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, w hereupon Prussia withdrew from 
the confederation and declaied it dissolved 
^i'he Seven Weeks’ war between Austria and 
I’russia ended in the defeat of the foinier, 
the loss of her Italian possessions, and her 
exclusion from the German ( Confederation, 
which w as re formed by Pnissia under the 
title of the North German Gonfedeiation 
After the Franco (Reiman war (which see), 
in which the South (Jerrnan States, as well as 
the North Geiinan Confederation, suppoited 
I’russia, the King of Prussia w is proelaiined 
German Filmperor at Veisailks on 18th 
January, 1871 The parliament of the new 
German F^mpire met .it Beihn on 2]8t 
M ircli, and adopted the new constitution 
Since the unity of the empire was attained 
endeavoure have been made Cj establish a 
colonial eimnre, pniicipally in Africa. In 
Polynesia Gennany has acquired a jioriion 
of NewGnmui the (hnf Siinoan isluids, 
and otb« i groups In rceuit }tars tin 
inanuf ictunug industrus and hirtign trade 
of tin empire liav* developed gnally, and 
the pies( lit ( mpeior (Williun IT ) is bent 
oil making Gtrmiuy a n iv il ])t»wti 

(rfrman iMmitiat/i - German is one of 
the teutonic family of languages, of the 
Aiyan or Indo Faiiopean stock, and hence 
18 a sister tongue with Gothn, Anglo Saxoii 
and F^nglisb, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and 
Icelandic Of these the (xothic, now long 
evtmet, presents us with the earliest speci 
mens of any Teutonic speech th it we possess 
in the fragments c»f a translation of the 
Jiible made by Bishop Ulfalas about a i> 
8<>0 \nglo Saxon comes next, (»erman fol 
lows somewhat later The CJerman dialects 
8{H>kcu 111 the lower and more northern 
localities have long exhibited eonsiderabl© 
diffen nets from those spoken iii the higher 
and more inland, thus giving use to the 
distinction be tween High Geraian and Low 
Germ in W hat is oidinanly called German 
(called Dfui'ich by the Germans) is High 
German l^ow German includes Dutch, 
Frisian, &c One of the earliest sjieci- 
mens of Old High German is the oath of 
C'harles the Bald, sw om at Strasburg in 842. 
Middle High Geniiaii became literary in 
the 12th century, its j»oetry giving it a pre- 
doiumanee as far as Austiia Dunne the 
174 
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following century Suabian was the predomi 
iiant direct, and its influence is apparent 
in all the wntings of the 14th and 15th 
t cntunea Ultimately Tapper Saxon became 
the language of literature and cultivated 
society in consefpience of the translation of 
the Bible by Luther, which may be sanl to 
have fixed the New High German of modern 
times 

Gtrtnan Literature received its first im 
pulse from the fondness of the eaily (Jer 
manic races for celebrating the deeds of 
their gods and heroes Accoiding to Tael 
tns the warriors would advance to attack 
(hanting wild war songs, with their shields 
luld tlose to their mouths, which ailded tf> 
tin dihtordant effect of the unknown and 
lUKouth tongue Of these early songs no 
thing even m a tianslated foim hjvs been 
handed down to us The legends immedi 
atcly connected with the Gothic, Frankish, 
and Burgundian warm rs of the period of 
national migration - Dietnch (Theodoric), 
Siegfucd, Hildebrand, Ac — hive for the 
most part some historical foundation, and 
many of them w(3re eventually incorporated 
in tin Nibclungenlied, the most celebrated 
production of German media val [xictry ( )n 
the introduction of ('hnstiamtv vvis opened 
another sphere of literal y activity Mctii 
cal ti inslations of the Evangelists the Knst 
and Ileliund, appeared in the 0th ccntuiy 
m the High and Ijow German diahcts re 
spcctively Odio Ludvvigslied, a pi an in 
honour of the victory of Louis 111 , king of 
the Franks, over the Normans in 88 i, was 
comiKJsed in Old High Gcrinm l)y a Fiank 
i»h ccclcHi istu Ohe pKwrvitioii of the 
Hildcbiandhtd is also due to churchmen, 
wlio transmitted it partly in the High ami 
jiartly in the Low dialect The Merse 
burger Gedichte, two songs of enchantment 
wTitten in the 10th century, throw light 
on the ancient religious lieliefs of CJermany, 
hut in general the hostility of the clergy 
to the old pagan literature of heroic Ic gends, 
beast fables, Ac , was not favoui-able to its 
pre^serv ation 

In the 12th and 1 1th centuries poetry 
passed from the monastc nos and ecclesiasti 
cal schcMils to the palaces of pnnees and the 
castles of nobles Under the cultuied em 
jierors of the house of Hohenstaufen, the 
hr^t bloom of German literature came 
Many of the i>oets of this penod were nobles 
by birth, some of them even piinces Hein 
rich von Weldeke was the first to introduce 
into his heroic poem Eneit that spiut of 
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devotion to women called bj the old Ger 
mans Mnine (I^ovt^heiito the nimo 
mnqir, I ove Minstrel) A still greater 
name is that of Wolfram von Kschenhach, 
the authoi of Faizival, a poem embody ing 
the legends of King Arthur, the Knights of 
the Round Table, and the San (»iaal (Holy 
Grail) 'ITiese traditions, together witli the 
exploits of Gharleniagne, of Aloxandci the 
(Treat, and the Troian heroes, mapiretl also 
the lays of Gottfried of Strasburg, Hartman 
von der Aue, and others These subjects 
were all taken fiom the romances of the 
French from tie*, and treated m a stylo 
closely resembling theirs But we have be 
sides real national epics m the NiKdiingon 
lied and Gudrun (8eo A ibdmo/ndtirf, 
Giiiii tin ) ^rhe lyrics oi mmnesongs of this 
period an not less rcinai kablc than its ro 
manccs and epics I’erhaps the most gifted 
lyiist IS the celebrated AV altlici yon dtr Vo 
gclweidc Next to him rank Htmiich von 
Oftc'rdingen, 1ft inmar cb i altc, tlie Austrian 
jMMts Nithard and ^rannhausoj Several 
hunditds of these p<Kts vvcnci engaged in 
tiavtlling from ])alacc to palace and fiom 
castle to c.iHt]< 'Dk ii songs w» rc mostly 
in the Suabian dialect, and the poets con 
stituted what is called the Sualuan school 
In the 1 5th <*ntuiy dubn tu poetry begin 
to Ih cultivated with some sue c css The 
dawn of historic h 1 litciature is hcialded by 
the thiomclcHcjf Limburg (1 i 5() 08) and of 
Alsace (1 J8d), but tin age of chivalry, as 
Ulrich von Jachtcnstein complumd in bis 
poem h rnncndif'nst, was declining l)unng 
the troublous times of the Interregnum 
1) poetry juisHc <1 to the hcuiu s of tin 
private citi/eii and tin workshojw O’ln sc 
plcibiiui songsters formed tlniimejlvcs into 
guilds in the impcind cities Nurnberg, 
hiankfort, Strisbiirg, Mam/, Ac , arni were 
call(‘d MtisUrmiif/f? ,m c ontradistmc turn to 
the knightly Minnesatu/fr 

In the l4th centuiy (nrwauy produced 
Sever il mystical tlieeelogiaiis, < Use i pies of 
Mcister hekhart, the incest celebrated of 
whom were Tuuler uid Suho, vvlnesc sermons 
and wntings paved the way, m som© mea 
sure, for the lit formation O'hc only gocsi 
poetry m the 1 4th, and up to the close of the 
1 5th century, vv c rc the spintc^d lays of Halb 
Suter and Veit Weber, who celebrated the 
victones of Switzerland over Austria and 
Burguiuly The invention of pnntmg caused 
ail increasing literary aetivity, and the 
works printed m Germany between 1470 
and l«i00 amounted to several tbousand 
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editions In 1498 there waa published the 
celebrated beast epic Keineke Vos (Reynard 
the Fox) Other popular works were the 
Narrenschifl (Ship of I^ools) of Sebastian 
Biandt, an allegoncal fK)em in which the 
vices are satirized, The Satires of Thomas 
Murner, and (in 1519) Till Eulenspicgel, 
a collection of humorous stones about a 
wandenng mechanic 
In the 1 bth century a now era opens in litera 
ture with Luther’s translation of the Bible 
The wn tings of Luther, Zwingli (1484-1531), 
Sebastian Frank (15(i(l-45 0i Melanchthon 
(1497- 1500), XJlrich \on Hutten (1488 
16‘23), one of the chief writers of the L[U8 
tolic Ohiaiioium Viioium, constitute the 
pimeipal tlnologie literatuie of the Refer 
mation History waw now wiitten in a 
superior style, and with greater comprehen 
Biveness, by 3<’iank in the Va itbueh and 
Weltlmeh, and by Sebastian Munster (14h0 
-1552) in hisKosmographio, also by Tsehudi 
(1505-72) in Chronicles of Switzerland, and 
by Aventinus (1477# 1534), the Bavarian 
chiomcler The autobiogiaphy of Cotz von 
Berliehingen also deserves mention as a 
sketch of the rude lives of the sinallei no 
bility Amongst the poets of this peiiod 
Hans Sachs (1494-1576), the cobbler of 
Nurenbeig, tlie greatest of the Meistersan 
gel, and .lohann Iisehait (died 1589), a 
gloat satniKt, and authoi of Das gbukhafte 
Sehift, stand much above their contempoia 
lies Many of the hymns and religious ly 
lies of the age aie of high merit, fiartieularly 
those of Luthei, Ebor, Waldis, and others 
The drama also made consider ible progress, 
Hans Sachs, before mentioned, and Jakob 
Ayrer (died 1605) being amongst the best 
writers in this department But it was in 
learned and seientihe treatises that the age 
was most jn olihe Amongst the t hiof names 
in this respect are Luther, Cameraiius, Cor 
nelius Agrippa, Paiaeelsus, Copermeus (as 
tionomy), Leonhard huchs (botany and me 
dieine), Conrad Gesner (zoology and classics), 
and Agricola (mineralog> ) 

By the beginning of the 17th century 
liteiature was on the decline This century 
IS known m German literature as the period 
of imitation Most of the })oets were gradu 
ates of universities, and learned societies 
were formed for the purpose of impiovmg 
tile langu^o and liteiature A new school 
of poetiy, known as the first Silesian school, 
was founded, of which Martin Opitz (1597- 
1639) was the leader His works are more 
mnarkable for smoothness of versification 


than for true poetic inspiration As a critic 
his work Die Deutsche Poetene became a 
kind of manual for verse makers Amongst 
the chief members of the Silesian school were 
Simon Daeh (1605-69), Von Zesen (1619 
89), Johann Rist (1607-67), and, greatest 
of all, Paul Fleming (1609-40), whose lyrics 
are natural and eheeiful as the songs of a 
lark Of this school also was Andreas 
Gryphius (1616-64), who may be sad to 
have founded the regular Geiman drama 
The second Silesian school, headed by Hoff 
manii von Hoifmaiinswaldau (1618-79), and 
Lohenstein (1635-83), earned affect ition to 
its utmost Both tht Silesian schools were 
opposed by the ‘court poets,’ (’amtz (1651- 
99), Besser (1654-1729), and many others 
wlio imitated the French school and took 
Boileau for their guide Germany’s gr eatest 
hymn wiittr, Gerhardt (1606-75), belongs 
to this peniKl Amongst the best satirists 
and epigrammatists were Logau (1601-55) 
and Lauremberg (1591 -1659) Amongst 
novelists Moseheroseh with Ins Geseluehte 
Philanders von Sittewald, and Gnmmels 
hausen in his Simplieissimus give graphic 
pietui es of life during the 1 hii ty Y tars wai 
Among the seientihe and })hilohophie writers 
of the peiiod we may mention Kejiler (1571- 
1631), Puffendoi-f (1632-94), the publicist, 
and 1 vkob Bohme (1575-1624), the great 
mystic who stood almost alone in using the 
vtrnaculai in communicating philosophical 
instruttion Leibnitz (1646-1716) was the 
hist to lay a scientifu basis for the study of 
philosophy, but his works were composed 
chieHy m Jbreueh and Latin Wolff (](t79- 
1754), his disciple, shaped the views of his 
mister into a eoiupieheusive svstern, and 
published his vv oi ks in the German langu ige 
In the 18th century poetiy ii vived with 
Hallei (1708-77), remarkable as a de8en{>tive 
poet, and Hagedorn(l768 54),alvnstof eon 
siderable nurit The Saxon school heailed 
by Gottsched (1700 66) aimed at a refoima 
turn of German poetiy m the diieetion of 
blench clearness and correctness, modelling 
the drama as fir as possible on the works 
of GonieiUe and Racine These tendencies 
bi ought alnnit a violent controversy with a 
group of writers in Zurich, known as the 
Swiss school, and headed by Bodmer and 
Breitinger, w’-ho took the English poets as 
their model, and laid stress on the function 
of imagination and feeling in poetiy The 
result of the controversy was that most of 
the young writers at Leipzig shook off the 
authonty of Gottsched, and even established 
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peritKlical (The Bremer Beitrage) in which 
the pimciplea of their former master were 
attacked Among the contributors were 
Kabcncr (1712-91), a popular satirist with 
atoiiect andeas} style, /acharia (172b-77), 
a seriocomic epic poet, (.itllert (171 
the author of numerous iH)pular h>mn3, 
fables, and a few dramas now forgotten, 
K listnei (1719~1''00), a witty epigiamma 
tiNt and t.dented mathematician, (^tiscko, 
Crmier, huchs, Ebert, and many otlwis of 
mt>re oi less note To the school of Halle 
htlonged khist (1715-59), <aeim (1719- 
18Ud), a (clebiatcd fabulist, ind others 
Oessnei of Ziuich (1730 87) g lined in his 
tmie a high leputation as a wntti of idyls 
With tht writings of klt»pstock (1721- 
180 1) and AVieland (1731 1813) the ilas 
aical period of Geiiiiau liter iture (usually 
reckoned from 17b0) iniy ]>e said to begin 
1 hough the epie poem of the fust (Mes 
siajs) IS no longei counted a poem the 
fust rank yet klopatoek s work, with its 
ardent feeling foi the spiritual ami sub 
lime, IS recognized to liave had a benehicnt 
etfict on (irermaii literature Wieland, a 
stnkmg contrast to kl(>pstock, avvaktned 
with his light ind brilliant verse a greater 
sense of giacefulneas in style But it was 
reserved for (lotthold l^^pliraim J^essing 
(1729 81) to give a new direction to (lei 
man literature He est djlisht d a ni w hi bool 
of entieism and dealt the fatal blow at 
French influence His trignly, Emilia f*a 
lotti, his comedy of Minn i von Barnhelm, 
and hiB philosophic drama Nathan der 
Weise, were the best models of diamatic 
composition whuh (Tinnan literature hid 
yet pnKlmed, and his direction of the Gcr 
man mind towards bhakspeie ami the Eng 
lish (llama was not the least of the many 
impulses he contributed to the liteiaiy 
growtli of his countrymen Herder (1711- 
IbOJl, with hiH universal knowledge ami 
many sided activity, followed Lessing as 
mother great mfiuence in the literary world 
Ihe researches of Winckelinann (1717-68) 
m ancient sculpture led to a new under 
standing of art, as those of Ileyne in ancient 
literature mark the development of modern 
German scholarship A union of the stu 
dents at Gottmgen University, where Heyne 
taught, gave rise to the Obttinfjer JJuhUr 
bund or Jlainbund^ among the momlxrs of 
which were Gottfried Aug BUrger (1748- 
94 ), author of Lenore and other wild and 
picturesque balladfl amd songs, Voss (1751 
1826), the translator of Homer, and author 
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of one of the finest German idyls, Luise| 
together with the two brotbern Stolberg, 
Boie, Holty, Claudius, 

'^lliis pciiod w as follow'ed by a time »jf tian 
sitioii ind eveitement known m (nrmany 
as tlie Nunn and Dttimi Ptnodt (bteiui 
and btress period), which found its fullest 
evpicsmon m an euly work of (Jocthes 
(17 19 1S33), the Soirovvs of Wcithei dlie 
hUi iry cMitement was raised to the lugh 
est pitch by the kiiubor ( Ktdthcrs) of bchil 
Ici (1 759 iSO^y), afterw aids the fiuud and 
cotwl)utoi of Goethe By the joint ovcrtions 
of these two gicat men Geiman litciature 
was hiought to that elassual pcifcction 
which, fiom ijuiicly hx al, h is smet given it 
aumvcisal inllueiu e Ola higlily indiv idiial 
eharacteraio tlie works of .lean Paid lueh 
tci (1763 l82'»),awiitei of piofouud hmmmr 
and pathos, and dum. Stilling (1710 1817), 
whos( lutobiogi aphy holds a picuhai place 
in German htdatme for the charming 
naivtte of its thought and stvle In the 
(Icpaitmcmts of siieuet and pliilosophy, wo 
have the n um s of Moses Mtiuhlsst hn 
(1729 1780), A G Baumg utcn ( 1 7 11 62), 
the foundci of Uu sen me of kstlietus, the 
historiins MobIkihi (H)9l 1755), llohiii, 
Mosei, bpitthi, lohaniKS Mullti, Addling 
tlu philologist, Basulovv and Pcstalo/zi the 
edm itioiialists l^rmsti, b[)alding, Uosui 
nudlui, iml Michaclis, tlnologmns Juch 
hoiii m theology and umveisal iml liteiary 
histoiy, and the scientific wntt rs Blnmcu 
bach, kuhi, Vega, llcrHchcl, and others 
In the held of pure nutafthysiis Immanuel 
kant w'as sueem d( d by I ichtc (1762-1 81 4), 
Hegel (1770-1831), and Schdhng (1775- 
1851) 

Ihirtly produced by tin influerncs of the 
hturm und /A oao/ period, and paitly tiained 
in the laws of art laid down ami worked out 
by Goethe ami Sihilhr, the so called ro- 
inantic ac/too/, distinguisht d by its c nthusi 
asm for medii-val subjects ami its heve of 
what IS mystciious and ti arise c ndcntal m 
life or thouglit, gradually succeeded m 
gaining public attention abemt this epoch. 
Aimmgst the principal wnteis c;f this school 
are Von Harden berg, better known as No 
valis (1772-1801), a penstle writer of deep 
poetic insight, Ludwig 'J’leck (1773 1853), 
a w I iter of tales, dramas, and dramatic 
ci iticisrns , La Motte h ouciu?, Glemeni Bren 
tauo, Hoffman, M usceus, Werner, Von Kleist, 
&c The two Schlegels (August Wilhelm, 
1767-1845, whose translation of Shalcspere 
is still celebrated, and Fnednch, 1772-1829, 
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best known by his philosophy of history^ 
also belong to this school 

The war of liberation against Napoleon I 
introduced a strong manly enthusiasm for 
a time into the hitherto gloomy and me 
lancholy productions of the nunanticists 
Amongst the patriotic poets of the time 
Ernst Moritz Arndt (3769-1860) and Theo- 
cloi K-orner (1791-1818) hold the first place 
The ballads and metrical romances of Jjud- 
wig Uhland (1787-1872) have bi ought him 
a woild wide fame Fnednch Ruckert 
(1789-1866) also may be noticed as a lyric 
poet of merit During the exciU merit pro 
ducod by the July Revolution iii h ranee 
(1830) a school of writers arose in whose 
works the social and political ideas of the 
time were strongly lefiected The most 

f rominent names amongst this party are 
judwjg Borne (1786-1817) and Jleinnch 
Heme (1799-1856), whose writings combine 
the keenest satire and the finest i)atho8 
Amongst the better known members of the 
school 18 Karl Gut/kow (1811-1878), a 
j)opular dramatist and novelist As in 
hlngland and France of late, the novel, 
especially the novel of a social or political 
eharactei, has taken a prominent palace in 
liti ratnn Most distinguished are Freytag, 
8pulhagtn, 1 Icy St, Auciluch, Fanny Le 
wald, Huklandci, Rtntti, Jensen, Storm, 
Rosegger, <fec Gf late, howt ver, science and 
learning rather than liter ature and the arts 
have produced the names of most eminence 
Alexander von Humboldt (176d 1859) gave 
a great imi>ulse to almost all branehes of 
knowledge by bis (kismos, his Travels, and 
his Views of Natuic, and by the general 
suggestiveness of his labours In history, 
Niebuhi and Theod Mommsen, the his 
torians of Rome , Leopold Ranke, the his 
toiian of the Popes, 1 )alilmann, Gerviiuis, 
Hybel (French Revolution), Giesebrtihi, 
Julian Schmidt, H Kui/, and othtia ina> 
be mentioned Ibography has been vvtll 
lepresented by Varnhageu von Knse, Ptit/ 
David F Strauss, ancl others (Jermin 
modem theology and Biblical criticism has 
had lately much influence in the religious 
world Baur, Bleek, and Ewald are among 
the widely known names Histoiies of art 
have been written by ICugler, Burckhardt, 
Liibke, and others llio bi others Grimm — 
Jakob (1786-1863), Wilhelm (1786-1869), 
were the founders of a new branch of philo 
logical and poetic investigation lu aucient 
G erman literature Eminent names in general 
philological science are those of Bopp, Pott, 


Schleicher, Steinthal and Karl Brugmann 
Iiinaturalsciences, Oken, Bumieister, Cams, 
Cotta, Liebig, Helmholtz, Virchow, Schlei- 
den, Gnsebach, Vogt, Bessel, Brehm, 
Hackel, Bastian, &c ,are the emment names, 
in philosophy, Schopenhauer, Feuerbach, 
Rosenkranz, Kuno Fischer, von Hartmann, 
Lotze, &c Amongst recent poets Anas- 
tasius Grun (pen name of Count von Auer- 
sperg) and Nikolas Lenau amongst Aus 
tnan, and Meissner and Hartmann, natives 
of Bohemia, have a considerable reputation 
Hervegh, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Freil 
igrath, and Franz Dmgelstedt infuse strong 
political sentiments into their poetry Lm 
manuel Geibel, Von Scheffel, Bodeiistedt, 
and others represent a poetry more com 
prehensive in its aims and tendencus 

Germersheimiger' merz him), a town and 
fortress in the 33avanan Palatinate on the 
Rhine, 8 miles 8 w of Speier Pop 6132 

Germinal (Fr zb Ir me nal), the seventh 
month of the first h rench republican calen- 
dar, March 21 — April 19 

Germinal Vesicle, (a) in animal phvsiol 
the nucleus of the ovum or egg of animals 
It contains within it a nucleolus called also 
the qciminal The germinal vesicle 

undergoes important changes in the early 
stages of the development of the egg into 
the embryo {h) lu hot a cell contained 
in the eml)ryo 8a( , from which the embryo 
IS dev eloped 

Germination, the first act of growth by 
an embryo plant Ths immediate causes of 



Seeds germinating { I n centre & pHiit w hiUi has 
neii HpiK ared above gxn md ) 

germination are the presence of moisture and 
atmospheric air and a certiin elevation of 
temperature Moistui-e softens the integu 
ments of the seed and relaxes the tissue of 
the embryo, atmospheric air supplies oxygen 
and nitrogen , and a temperature which 
must be ^ least as high as 32° Fahr , by 
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exuting the vitality of the tinbrvo, enables 
it to take a<l v antage of the agents w ith w bich 
it 18 m contact During genninatiou various 
changes tike place m the chemical con 
stituents of the seed, and are usually accom 
panitd with increase of temperature, as is 
seen m the process of malting Along with 
these other changes commonly take place 
a loot 18 j>roduced, which stnkes perj^iendicu 
laily downwards and, fixing itself in the 
soil, begins to absorb fcxxl, a growth up 
w ards tin n commem es and ends in the pro 
triision of a stem and leaves 

Germ Theory of Disease, the theory 
that certain diseases arc communicated 
from an infected person to an uninfected 
om by living organisms which gam access 
to the body of the afflicted person by the 
air or food, or drink, and which, gt owing and 
multiplying in the body they invade, produce 
tlie changes characteristic of the particular 
disease The period during which the living 
particles of contagious matter retain their 
vitality, like the rate of their giowth and 
multiplication, vanes in diflerent ciscs, but 
It 18 limited in all bew, if any, resist the 
destiuetive mfliience of a tcmpeiatuic of 
dOO® bahr , while most succumb at tbc Uin 
peratiire of 200® or even less, particularly 
if e\[) 08 cd for some tune Animal jioisons 
generally are destroyed by boiling, and 
clothf 8, sheets, &c , mfeetc d, may be i en 
tiered pure by being exposed to a tempera 
ture of 300 bahr These living oigamsms 
are grouj)ed together as niiciobes or micro 
organisms, and are divided into different 
classes Ihc murocotcus is a round foim 
about the 32,000tb of an ineVi m si/c , and 
multijdies by fission The hacterinm is icxl 
shaped, about the 10,000th of an inch long, 
witii rounded ends, it also multiplies by 
fission The bwiUus is a third form also 
lod Hhai>ed, and somewhat larger than the 
bacterium 'Iliey often form long ebains or 
threads, and increase by division and by 
8f>ore formation 1 ifmio and spiriilum are 
some what similar forms, and, like the others, 
increase with a rapidity beyond concep- 
tion The connection between these micro- 
orgamstns and the various forms of zymotic 
disease has been thoroughly cjstablislied 
The only method of investigation that 
yields reliable results, is to separate the 
organism supposed to be the cause of tlie 
disease, and cultivate it outside of the body 
Thus a drop of blood from a person suffer 
mg from a special disease, which contains 
the bactena, or bacilli, &;a, believed to be 


the producers of the ditioase, is placed in a 
flask containing a nourishing uhifcrial, care 
having betn taken to destrov all other 
organisms in the flask 'Fhe special mierolie 
flouiishes there, let us suppose It is then 
cultiv ated in one flask after anothtii thi ough 
sutcessive generations, onl} a singh^ minute 
drop of the material in one flask lieing used 
to inoculate a succeeding one In tins way 
a pure cultivation is obUined, i ( ultnatiou, 
that 18 , containing the paiticuhu murolH' 
and none other If this is the tine cause 
of the disease, then a drop of the solution 
containing it introduced into the* body of an 
animal, capable of the disease, ought to pro 
duee it, and the ])aiticiilai c»rgani8in intro 
dnetd should be found multiplying in the 
blood and tissues of the infected animal 
bueh a demonstration has been given of the 
cause of a few diseases Dr Koch, of Her 
Im, publislied in D7h a papei giving a full 
account of the* life history of the liaeillns 
organism wlmli had been (dmeivcd in am 
niuls dead of splenic fevti, and lu 1877 the 
great brencli chemist, Pasteur, piotceded 
to investigate the subjei t, and his invest! 
gallons cone lusi v c ly sup|M>i t tbe^ germ theory 
of diMtasc In 1882 I)i Koch, of lleilin, 
aimounced the discovery of aim< ro oigamsm 
111 tuberculosis, a disc ise believed to be the 
chief, if not the only, cause of consumption 
of the lungs 'rhese mu lobes an found not 
only in the lungs of persons who have died 
of tubercle, but also in the spit of tuber 
culai and consumptive patients, and mul 
tijily also by spores 'I'lius it is that the 
spit of a consumptive patient, oven after it 
has dned up, may be capable of imparting 
the disease, owing to spoies being seatterecl 
in the air After the epidemic of cholera 
m Egypt in 188!, whu h spiead to hi ante 
and Italy, investig itions were muhitakcn 
by firtneb, German, and liiiLish coinrnis- 
Bioners l)i Koch detected a p< ( uliai ha 
eilluH, shaped like a comma (,), lu the intes 
tines of JK rsoiiH who had died of ( hoh ra, iii 
the discharges fiom cholera patients, Ac 
He behoved that this b mill us was the active 
agent in the produetuui c>f the disease, but 
other authontJcs were unable to accept Dr 
KcKihs view that the comma bacillus was 
the cause of the disorder All investigation, 
however, seems to point to the fact that 
every inKctioiis or contagious «1ia< ast is due 
to some form of micro org vnism, and that 
the n IS one particular organism for each 
par tic ul ir disease Each organism produces 
Its own disease and uom other, and the 
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Special (iiseaSe cannot anse unlens its germ 
1ms gained entrance to the body The 
channels through which these germs obtain 
entrance are innumerable, but they have 
one ongm and one only, and that is a 
preceding case of disease The * germ 
theory’ atfords the hope and suggestion of 
a method of diminishing, if not of gettmg 
rid of, such diseases altogether, and to some 
extent also indicates the direction in which 
then cure is to be sought If the particular 
microbe of each contagious disease were 
known, the condition of its life and activity 
understoovl, theie is great piobabihty that 
its multiplication in the living body could 
be arrested, and the disease thus cuied 
Kveii without such knowledge, howcvei, the 
germ theory indicates that the means for 
aucHtmg the spread of < ontagious diseases 
and diminishing their occurrence consist m 
jjre venting the spread of the geims from 
an existing ease of disease See l)i»inf(C 
tant 

G^rome (/ha rOm), Jean LfoN, a French 
painter, born in lb24 at VesouL He came 
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to Thins and studied unde r Paul 3 >eiart>clie 
In 185d be tiavclled m the East In IS'lh 
the first of bis great pictuies, The Age of 
Augustus and the Biith of Chiist, appeared, 
and four years later his picture of the Eomau 
gladiators, Ave Ciesar Monturi te salutaut 
In 1861 he exhibited his celebrated Phr^ne 
before hei Judges In 1803 he was ap 
pointed a professor at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts Many of his juctures hav e been ex* 
bibited in London, and bis works are m 
great favour m England and the U States 
as well as m bis native country Besides 
those already mentioned the following are 
amongst the chief works of G^rdme Louis 


XIV and Moli6re, Death of Caesar The 
Plague at Marseilles, Rex Tibieen, L Emin- 
ence Gnse, and various scenes from Oriental 
jfe M Gerome received the Prussian order 
of the lied Eagle and was a commander of 
the legion of honour He died m 1904 
Gerona (/m ro'na), a fortified town of 
N L SpaiiijCapital of the province of Gerona, 
in Catalonia, at the confluence of the Ofia 
and the ’I'er, 62 miles north east of Baice 
Iona It consists of an old and a new town, 
the formei on the* slope of a hill, with anti 
equated houses and a stately cathedral Theie 
18 spimuiig and weaving, also paper fac- 
toiies Geiona was once the lesidence of the 
kings of Arragon, and as a plai e of strategic 
importance has sustained many memorable 
sieges Pop lb, Obi — 'j’he rKovusci, aiea 
2270 s<iuare miles, abuts on the IVIeditcr- 
lanean, is mountainous and mostly rugged, 
but with many fertile valleys, which pioduc e 
olives, wine, wheat, i)c, tl,c , and ill kmds 
of fruits and vegetables Pop 299,267 
Geropigia, Jfkufk ia (je ro pi'ji % je ru 
l)i'ji a), a mixtuie composed of imfcrmeiiti d 
giapc jiiuo, with biifht icut hr ind> and sugar 
to j)u vent it fiom fci mentation, and colour 
mg mittcr from rhatany loot oi log wood, 
impoited fiom Poitugal, to give spuiious 
stiength and colour to poit wines 

Gere (/h“ir), a ckpaitinent in the s w of 
1 ranee, sepirated fiom the Ihiy of Biscay 
by the ek|)iitment of L uides , area, 2126 
Mpiare miles The southern pait is covered 
with lamifieations of the P>reiiee s separated 
by valleys, each of which is w lUrcel b^ its 
e»\vn sticam The chief of tht-sc aie the 
<ici8, Lossc, Save, &c. Moiethan half the 
land 18 under the plough, and alsmt a 
seventh lu vineyards Much e)f the wme 
IS made into Armagnar brandy Auch is the 
e ipital Pop 238,448 

Gerson (/har son), Jean de, properly 
Jean Chaiieier, a celebiated French theo 
logiaii, be»rn at Gerson m 1363 He studied 
at the University of Pans, received the 
eloctorate m 1392, and m 139 1 became 
Chaneelloi of the University He was 
arelent anel eemiageous in advocating im 
provements and reforms, but me)8tly only 
Buejejeenled m making foi himself powerful 
enemies He is mainly remembered in eon 
nection with bis efforts to bnug about a 
cessation of the great schism which had 
div ided the church since 1378 His proposal 
was to depose both the rival popes and elect 
a third in their room — a step which was 
actually taken by the council held at Pisa 
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m 1409, of whicli Gcreon was a member as 
deputy of the University of Paris This 
proceeding, how©\ er, was a failure, the only 
result being that there were three nvaJ 
poj^Hjs mste^ of two When the Council of 
Constance (1414-18), m which also Cerson 
took a leading f)art, likewise proved unable 
to settle the differences existing m the 
chiirth, he at last gave up the struggle in 
dispair, and not danng to leturn to h ranee, 
wheie his enemies had then the up}>cr hand, 
sought shtlter for a tun© m Ba\aiia and 
Austria In 1 ilO he returned to hia native 
countiv, and spent tin last ten ^eais of hia 
life with his brother, the prior of a u>m 
niimity of Cele^tino monks at Lyons, living 
an ascetic life, and devoting himself to re 
ligious meditation and the composition of 
theological and other treatises 1 he author 
ship of the Imitation of Christ, by 1 homas 
a Kempis, was at one time erroneously 
ascribed to him 

Geratiicker (ger' stekVr), hinBDRicii, a 
German traveller and novelist, bom at 
Hamburg 1816, died m 1872 In 1837 ho 
went to America, where ho earned a living 
by the most various employments as a 
sailor, stoker, innkeeper, woodeuttei, and 
trapper and hunter m the praines of the 
west He returned to Germ my m 1841, 
and began Ins liteiary life by the public ation 
c»f hiH fcxiHJieiKtH in America, btreif und 
dagd/uge durch die \ eieinigten Btaateii 
>» ordamerikas (Dresden, 1844) This was 
followed by Die liegulahireri in Arkansis , 
Die 1‘ liiHspiraten dts Mississippi, Missis 
si])|»ibild( 1 , Ac In 1816 Geisticker was 
engaged on beh df of the German govein- 
nunt to collect information which miglit be 
useful to (rcmiin (inigiints 6 bo results 
were published under the title of Jicistn in 
Ih’ii lie afterwards made voyages to 
Scsith Ameiiea, to Egypt, West Indies, and 
other plxcts, which an ck scribed in bis 
X( iu Rusen (1868) Amongst- his many 
rom m * (nu*8t of which nuy be had m 
huglihh) lie Die Widen Stradinge (1866), 
Till Ibisch (1864), General Franco (1866), 
C Lliforuihilu Ski//eii (1866), and others 

Gerund, the mme given onginally to a 
part of the I^tin veib which possesses the 
sjime power of government as a verb, but 
also rt'sembles a noun m liemg governed by 
prejKTiKitions In early English or Anglo 
Saxon a dative form of the infinitive is useai 
to iiidieate pur|Ki8e, and is often called the 
gerund In modern English what fitems to 
be a present participle governed by a pre 
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position IS sometimes denominated ii gerund, 
in such phrases, for example, m ‘fit for 
teaching , but this is meiely a verbal noun 
representing the old Anglo Sa\e»u noun m 
•unf/ 

Qeryalse, or Gkrvahi, a monk of Canter 
bury, born m 1150 Amongst his writings 
18 an important chronic Ic, Chrome a do teiu 
poic* regiira Anglia?, Stephani, Honriei IT 
et Kicardi J It is rc{)nnt(*d m Tvvysdcui s 
collection. Gervaise died probably about 
1200 

Gervaise (or G euv ase) of Tilbury, a c hi on 
ickrotthe twelfth and thiiteenth e i ntunos, 
bom at Tillmiy m Essex about flut muldle 
of thej twelfth eeuituiy lit ajipeais to liavo 
spent most of his life on tin Continent, In 
mg m biaiucN Sicily, Italy, and elmwlicre. 
Ho taught law at Bologna foi a time, and 
was 111 the sm\i(i of the Lmptroi Otto I V, 
by whom he was appomtetl to the post of 
Maishalof the‘ Kingdom of Arles Ho tin d, 
at eo! ding to Homo, in 1218 His eliief anel 
only t xtunt work iH cmtif It d Otia ImptTialia 
Its eontontH are tif i vtiy vaiud eluiratUi, 
mtlutling fattH pertaining tt) gcogiapliy, 
natui d hiHtctry, supoistitionH, At, btJHitb s 
an at count of tho histtuy of Biitani and 
of the Iiiglish kings tlovvii to Ins own 
time 

Gervas, a small shrub, Iht Siachyiarplu ta 
jaiiutKciiHis, iiat order Vt ibt natt ii , a n itivo 
of the West Indies and warm pails of 
America, tho kavcn of winch aie sold in 
Austria under tht minio of Brazilian tea, 
and used m Ikitain to adulttrato tta 

Gervl'nuB, Geoik Goi ihukd, a German 
ciitic and histoiiaii, born at Darmstadt May 
20, 1 806 He quittotl eommt reo in 182 > to 
study it Heidtlberg, was for somo tniio a 
ttaeher, and tjiialifitd as a piivat doct iit 
Aftti a visit to Italy bo piiblishtd his 
Gtsebiehte ckr 1‘ottiHtht n Nationallitoiatur 
dt r Deutsdioii (History of tho 16 s tie ISa- 
tional Literatmo eif thofurmaiiM, 18 i6 12) 
In 1816 he was appoinUtl extiatmlmary 
jirofesrior at Henlelberg, and tho following 
year ordinary prttfessor of history and litera- 
ture at (rottingen, but m 18 17, being one of 
the seven jjrofcssors who protested against 
Kmg Ernst August s breach of tho constitu- 
tion, he was banished from Hanovei After 
another visit to Italy h© returned to Heidel- 
berg, where in 1844 he was appointed an 
honorary professor He now began to take 
an active part in politics on the liberal 
side, l)f*came editor of the newly founded 
Deutsche Zeitung, and was returned to the 
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federal diet by the Hanse towns Discon 
tented with the tendency of affairs after 
1848, he ga\6 np politics and rtsumed his 
old studies In 1819 he published the fust 
part of hiH jxHat work, on Shakspere, m 
185 1 his History of German Poetry, and in 
the first volume of his History of the 
Nineteenth CV ntiiry, which, however, was 
neve r carried f irthei than the Frcnt h re 
volution of 1 880 Ainonj^st his I ist writin^,^s 
was a f ritual essay on Handel and Shik 
spue Ht died in 1 871 

Gese'nms, Fiunutuii Hmnkuh Wii 
U1*IM, a (i( nn in oriintalist and Ihhlu il 
( iitu , l.>orn iti 1780, Htudn d >t Gottin^< n, 
and hccainc pioft ssor of th<i)ln|ry j,t H die 
Jn 1810 ]‘2 hiH Hfcbnwand GhahUi Du 
tionary of the Old Icstanunt apptaicd Tii 
1820 he viHito<l Pans and Oxford for the 
pill pose of collecting mat<‘n ils r< gaiding the 
SeiiiitK languages In 1 S‘2^* he published 
Ins large 'I htsaui us philologu o 1 1 iticus Ijin- 
Uiu licbnici ct COialdaic i , completed in 
1858 by Kodigcr Pesuks the woiks men 
tioiu d, Gcsenius v\ rote a Hebrew Grammat, 
a history of the Hcbiew language, and notes 
to the Geiman trinslation of Burckbardts 
'fiavels m Syria and Palestine He died m 
1842 

Gesner (ges'iitr), Konhad \on, German 
scholar, bom at /uiich in 1510, studied at 
Strasburg, Bourges, and Pans, and became 
s< boolinastei in lus native town Hoping 
to raise liimsolf from lus needy c()n<lition he 
wtuit to Bnsd, and devoted himself particu 
laily to the stinly of medieiue Aftcruaids 
he buanie sueetssively piofessoi of GieeL 
at Dans inne, and of philosophy at Zuiieh 
He did important work in the deputments 
of history, /oology, and botany His Biblio 
tbeia Umversahs is a descn})tive catalogue 
of all writers extant in Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew His Ilistona Aminaliuni must be 
regarded as tire foundation of zoology ind 
in botany he was the inventor of the method 
of classifying the vegetable kingdom accord- 
ing to the eh ill a< ters of the seeds and flowers 
He died of the jrlague at Zurich, 1565 

Gesnera'cesa, an order of monope talons 
exogens, typical genus Ge^nera There are 
many species, mostly natives of tropical and 
sub tiopical legions They are shrubby 
herbs, often with tuberous ibi/onies, and 
scarlet, viokt, or blue flowers Some of the 
genet a are frequent in our liothouKea, such 
as Gloxinia, Achimenes, Oesnera, cVe 

Gessler See TGI 

CktBsner (gesW r), S \n tviOM, aGei man jH>et 


and artist, was born at Zurich in 1730, died 
there 1788 In 17 49 he was sent by his fat^ er 
to learn the business of Ixiokselbng at Ikrhn, 
but having taken a dislike to the business he 
maintained himself by executing Undscipcs 
On his leturn to Ziinch he published Daph 
niH, a small volume of idylls, and Tod Abels 
(The Death of Abel), a kind of pastoral 
iclyll in prose Thescj idylls acquired for him 
a gieat reputation amongst contc mporaiies 
k<ir some years iftc rwards he dc vote d him 
self to the eng» iving art, in whiih bt also 
became very eminent He died in 17s7 

Gesta Romano'rum (‘Deeds of th» Ko 
mans ), the usual title of a colh c tion of shoit 
tales, legends, &c , m Latin, veiy popular 
chinng the middle ages 1’he book was 
prob d»lv wiitten ibout the close of the 1 3th 
century by a certain monk Llinandus, an 
Lnglishman or a German he separate 
tales making u[) the Gesta are of very van 
ous contents, and belong to different times 
and countries the sources from wliich thev 
aic cleiivcd being piitly classical, paitly 
oriental, and partly western Wliatever 
in ly have been the intention of the original 
compiler, they very soon weie adapted to 
the inoi ih/ing tendencies of the time, and 
moral reflections and allegonc al interpret i 
tions w^cio added to them, it is said, by a 
Petrus Beicoriiis or Picrrt Beuairt of P«)i- 
toii, a Bcnedietino prior Aftei the Refor- 
mation the book fell into oblivion 

Gestation (Latin, c/cv^urc, to bear), m 
I>hysic)logy, the name given to the interval 
which elapses between the impregnation of 
any of the mammalia and the pericxl of 
biith 'ihis peiiod vanes fiom 25 days, 
in the case of the mouse, to 620, ui that of 
the elephant 

Geste, Chansons dk See France — 
Lit(fattne 

Getse, an ancient people of Europe, 
dwelling at hist in 'Ihiaoe, ifterwards a 
}>irt of them moved west on the north bank 
of the Danulx*, where they vveie known to 
the Romans as the Daei (See Dacta ) 
\iiother portion moved east into Asia 

Gethsemane (geth sem'a iic , ‘oil press’), 
an oli\ 6 garden or orchard in the iieighbcmr 
hocxl of Jenisalem, memorable as the scene 
of the last siiffenngs of our LorcL The tra 
ditionarv site of this garden places it on the 
east side of the city, a very little beyond the 
Kedron, near the base of Mt. Oliv^et It 
contains some very old olive trees, piously 
regarded as having stood there in the time 
of our Lord 
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Gettysburg, tbe capital of Adams County, 
Peiiii8> Iv ania Here are the Pennaylvaiiian 
College (Lutheran), founded m 18d‘2, the 
natiornl cemetery for Ihiion soldiers, and a 
national homestead for the orphans of l^nion 
soldiers At Gettysburg a battle was fought 
(Tuly 1, 2, and 3, 18t)3) between the Union 
forces under General Mea.de and the Con 
federate forces under (ieneral Lee, m whi< h 
the latter suffered a disastrtnis defeat 

Gtoum (jr'uin), a genusof hai dy heibac eons 
f>er( 11 nials, belonging to the nat <»r<Ui Kosa 
<t t, chiefly nativ»8 of the noithoin paitsof 
the woild Two of tht in ai*e common Untish 
plants known by the name of avens (i 
ertnudi ufiCy chocolate root, or blood root, a 
North American species, has ‘'onu* repnti 
tion as a tonic A species of sa\ifrago is 
also called Otum 

Geysers, a slight alteration of the Ice 
landic name from c/c y w, to gush or 

rush forth, and apidied to natural sjirings of 
hot water of the kind that were first observ ed 
m Iceland The geysers of Iceland, about 
a hundred m number, he about U) miles 
N w of Mount Hecla, in \ plain covtud by 
hot springs and steaming apt i tuns The 
two most remarkable are the Great fJtysor 
and the New Geyser or Strokkur (diuni), 
the former of winch thiows up it timtsa 
column of hot water to the height of fumi 
80 to 200 feet 'I’he basin of tlu (Jit at 
(iJeyser is about 70 feet across it its gie it< 
diamt tor ’’1 he NewGeyser, which 1 o 

yartls dihtant, is much infcnoi in si/e 'I'l • 
springs are supposed to be ( onnectc <1 with 
Mount Hccla, and the jihtnoiiit non of tiiip 
tion has been explained by 1 indall is due 
to the belting of the walls of i fissuie, 
whereby the water is slowly raised to the 
boiling point uiuler pi essnre, ind t x])lode8 
into steam an interval being rc(juired for 
the piocess to be repeated The geysers of 
Iceland, however, have been surpassed by 
those discoveiecl in the Rocky Mountains 
in the Yellowstone Region of Wyoming 
Temtory, the largest of which throw up ]ctH 
of water from 90 to 250 feet higli (Hce 
1 dlmc^tone ) The hot lake district of Auck 
land, New Zealand, is also famous in possess 
mg some of the most remarkable geyser 
scenery in the world 1 hew* pin nomcn i 
are of three kinds the puias (hrt spiings), 
geysers continually or intermittently actiie 
ngawhas or inactive puias, which emit 
steam, but do not throw up columns of 
water, and waianki or hot water eistems 
Tins pcgion IS remarkable for the nuinlier 
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of natural ten aces containing hot water 
pools or iiateins, and its likes ill hlhd at 
intervals by tbo boding gcvscis aiul thcrui d 
spnngs, but the < onhguiation of the counti y 
was considei iblv altcied by the diHastrous 
\olcanic outbreak of IHM) IVgahapu oi 
Ohopia, a ciicular loeky basin, fit t in 
diametci, in which a violent gevseu is con 
stantly iHuling up to the lieight of Id or 
12 fett, emitting dense tlomls stt un 
IS oneof the natuiid wondetsof tlu soutlu lu 
hemisphere 

Ghadanies (gh i d i nu s), » tow n of Noi th 
Afuca, in the south west of 'I iipoli It is 
about HO milts s w of tlu town of Tiipoh, 
IS situated in the niulst an oasis, and is 
the centitof < iiavan loutisto I unis, Tiipoli, 
Ac ditcs, birhy, who it, Ac, are 

giovvn m the gankns, which an watoiod by 
a hot spring l*op about 70()() 

Ghagra, or Gnoc a\ See iioqnt 
Ghara, or G vkhv, i ini r in tlio Punjab, 
being tho II line b} whu li the united streams 
of the Ibis and Suth'j an known, fioni 
then conflutUK’ at Indiisitotlu junction 
with the ( he n ih, after winch tlie united 
waters flow undi r tlu? n imi of the Ihmpiad 
to til Indus Length about 300 miles 
Ghardaya See (Jardaya 
Ghats (git ), <)i (iHAi’is, a Hindu turn 
finployed to dcsigiuitf I ludiiig stairs on i 
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river, especially when laigc and substantially 
constructed 'I’hese gb Us arc very numerous 
on the Ganges, and are great places c»f resort 
by the jieoplc of the towns where they are 
situatecl Home of them an noteworthy 
from an architectural point of vie w, having 
temples, bathing houses, Ac , at the top 
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GhAts, or Ghauts, Eastern and W estern, 
two ranges of mountains in the peninsular 
portion of Hindustan, the former running 
down the east side of India, but leaving 
broad tracts between their base and the coast, 
the latter running down the west side, but 
leaving only a narrow strip between them 
and the shore Both meet near Cape Co 
morin The general elevation of the West 
em Ghats vanes from 4000 to 7000 feet Its 
best known iiortion is tbo Neilghemes, with 
Bodabetta Peak, thar highest point 8760 
feet abo\6 the sea The Western Ghats 
form a watershed, an<l the ram collected on 
its eastern slopes makes its way right across 
India to the Bay of Bengal They are 
covered with fine forests, and have most 
pictine8(pie scenery U'he Eastern Gh/its 
are of considerably less elevation, on the 
average about 1500 feet, and have none of 
the beauty of the wostein range They 
are, however, nch in metals 

Ghazipur, a town in Hindustan, head 
quarters of the Ghazipur District, in the 
United ProviTH es, about 41 rniksnoith cast 
of the town of Benares It stretches along 
the banks of the Ganges, has a trade in 
sugar, tobaeco, lose watir, and otto of roses, 
and IS a litalihy place The luins of the 
Palaee of the Forty Pillars and a monu 
ment to Loid Corn walks, wdio died hcie in 
1805, uc luK Po]) 10 120 The district, 
one of the hottest and dampest in the N w , 
has an area of 117) h(| miles, and a popu 
lation of 1,077,000 persems 

Ghazna, Ghu/ni<f, or Gui/m, an ancient 
and celebrated city and foi tress m Afghan- 
istan, 84 miles s s w C^abul, vm an eniinenee 
7726 feet above sea levcd The w all cm 
braces the wdiolo of the hill the houses aie 
of mud, the streets, daik, nariow, and 
irregular The couiitiy lound Gha/na is 
very productive in gram, fruits, tobacco, &e 
Three miles north east art the nuns of the 
ancient city, which, under the celebrated 
Sultan Mahmud (009 1030) (see Ghazna 
vnhs)^ was the capital of a great empire It 
has been twuce taken by British forces (1839 
and 1842) 

Ghaznavides ( vld?), a dynasty founded in 
061 by Aleptegbin, originally a slave belong 
ing to the Ameer of Bokhara Ghazna was 
the seat of his power, and became, under his 
successors, the capital of an empire which 
reached from the Tigris to the Ganges, and 
from the Sihon to the Indian Ocean The 
most brilliant period of the dynasty was 
that of Sultan Mahmud (999-1080) It 


became extinct towards the end of the 12th 
century after having lost most of its posses- 
sions 

Ghebers (ge'bt rz) See Guehers 

Ghee (ge), or Ghi, a peculiar kind of but- 
ter in use among the Hindus It is made 
from the milk of the buffalo or the cow The 
milk 18 boiled for an hour or so, and cooled, 
after which a little curdled milk is added 
Next morning the curdled mass is churned 
for half an hour, some hot water is then 
added, and the churning continued for 
another half hour, when the butter forms 
When, after a few days, it becomes rancid, 
it is boiled till all the water is expelled, and 
a little more curdled milk added w ith some 
salt or betel leaves, after which it is put 
into pots In this state it will keep for a 
long time It is too strong for European 
taste, but is a favourite article of consump 
tion amongst neb llindus 

Gheel (gal), a village and commune m Bel 
giuin, 26 miles k ' s f of the town of Antwerp 
and in the provmct of that name It is situ- 
ated in a fertile spot m the midst of a sandy 
waste, and is inh ibited by a class of peasant 
farmers It has manufactures of cloth, hats, 
wax and tallow cuidks, &,c tanneries, dye 
works, ioj)ework8, &c , and a considerable 
trade m butttr The commune has been 
long remarkable for containing a colony of 
derangtd persons, numbering at piesent 
about 1000, who are lodged and boarded in 
the houses of the countiy people, wEo make 
use of their sei vices, when a\ ailabk , in field 
and other labour Little or no restraint is 
emplo>cd, lud the beat effects thence ensue 
Jiitel> a hospital has been erteUd, with a 
iiH <lical staff, for tin HU}>er\iHion of the rela 
turns Ik tween the iiisaiu and then custo 
die rs Patients are sent hither from all 
paits of Belgium Pop 10,910 

Ghent (gent, I rent h, Garni Flemish, {yem/ 
oi Gint), a town in Belgium, capital of the 
province of East I landers, in a fertile plain 
at the eonthieneeof the Lys w ith the Scheldt 
It 18 upwaids of 0 miles m circumference, 
and IS diMdeel by canals into a number of 
islands cemiiected with each other by bridges 
Except in some of the older parts it is well 
built, and has a number of fine promenades 
and many notable buildings Amongst the 
latter are the cathedral of St Bavon, a vast 
and richly decorated structure, dating from 
tbe 13th century, the church of St Nicholas, 
the oldest in Crhent, the church of St 
Michael, with a celebrated Crucifixion by 
Vandyk, the iini\ ersifcy, a handsome modem 
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structure, with a library of about 200,000 
volumes and 2500 MSS , the Hdtel de- 
Ville, the Belfr}, a lofty square tower 
surmounted by a gilded dragon, and con- 
taining a fine set of chiineH consisting of 
forty four bells, one of which is the famous 
‘Roland of Ghent', the new Palais de 
Justice, the Marchd du Vcndrodi, an cx 
tensive stjuan, interesting as the scene of 
uianv important histone il cvtnts and Les 
1>< guinages, extensive nuniK nts fonmh d in 
tlu. 1 Hh centmy, the principal occupation 
of v\ hose munbe rs is lace making Ghent 
has long been celtbratcd as a manufactur 
lug town, especially for its cotton an<l linen 
goods ind lact Other industries of im 
||i>it UK e are sugai refining, hosiery, thread, 
il|)bons instruments in steel eaniages, 
p Ij^cr, hats, delft ware, tobacco, A-c There 
arts also machine works, enginf factones, 
lopfeVics, tanneiies, brevvern s, and distil- 
leius Ghent is famous lor its imrHiries 
and flivver trathc Tlie general trade is 
l\ig( A canal, Ih fiet diip and 11 yaids 
wide, e(1»UH ets the tow n vv ith tlie Si Ik Idt at 
Term U7e,g but is h ss used than it iniglit bo 
on K count of tin litav y imposts lev u <l by 
lloll iiid on vcsHi Isp issingthi ough Another 
( in il connects the Lys witli the canal fiom 
Piugts to Ostend Pop 100,848 —Ghent is 
mentioned as a town in the 7th c<.ntniy 
In the Otli century Baldwin, the first count 
of Handers built a fortiess here against 
the [Normans Under the counts of Min 
dels Gh< nt continued to imrc.ise, and in the 
14tli ifntury could send 50,OO0 men into 
tin full] 'J he wealth and liberty of its 
citizens disposed the rn to a bold mainten me e 
of thtir privilcy^jCH ag unst the cncroaebmi nts 
of feudal lopCiS like the Dukes of Burgundy 
and the krigs of Sp iin '['wo gicat revolts 
took place under tbe lea<Uishi]> of tlu \ ui 
Arteveides (1 kJ8 and 1 >u0) against Bur 
gundy, and again m the lOth ccntuiy ag unst 
Gl'aries V But by tins tunc the great 
rjuiiK qifilitics of the middle ages vvcic de 
caving in power and vigoui, and the citi/ens 
of Ghent, besides losing their pnvileges, had 
to pav for the erer tion of a citadel intended 
to keep them m bondage In 17^t2 the 
Netherlands fell under the power of I ranee, 
and ( ihent became the capital of the defiait 
merit of hscaut (Scheldt) In 1814 it be- 
came, along with Handers, part of the Ne 
therlands, till the separation of Belgium 
and Holland See Bthfium, 

Gherardesca (ga rar des'ka), a family of 
Tuscan origin which plays an important part 
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m the history of the Italian reputdics of the 
middle ages Histoneally the most pro- 
minent member of the faimU is I gtdino, 
whose death, and that of his two sons an<l 
gi indsons by starvation in the ‘Tower of 
Hunger, is descnlied m one of tho c elelu itcd 
possagtsof Dante 8 Div Ilia ('omnudia I go 
lino had made himself masti i of I’lsa, and 
had behaved m the most cruel and aibitrii^ 
manner for four yeais, when, m 1288, he 
was ov< rthrovvn by i couspuac y 

Ghetto (gct'to), a name used in diflennt 
towns of ltal>,Geimany, and othei t tmntiies 
to indicate the qiiaitei scit apait foi the n si 
deuce of Jews 

Ghibellines (gib'd bn/), the' name of a 
politic li paity in Itah, w^hich, in genc*ral, 
favouied the claims of the emperoi against 
those of the popti The naini is h iid to be 
dciivcd fiom W aiblingc n, a small c'sfcate be 
longing to tho Hobenstanfen piinces See 
(rittlf'i and (rluhtlhni'^ 

Ghiberti (gr^ btr'tr), Loni n/o, It diiiiistat 
nary, born about 1178 at Hoicruo Ho 
early 1( arned fiorn hisstcpfntlK r Baitohuc lo, 
111 oxpc rt goldsmith, tho aits of drawing and 
modelling, and that of (asting m< tals Ho 
was engaged in painting fii stoi s at llimini, 
m tho palaee of Pindolfo Mai itcsta, when 
tin priori of tho hock tv of men bants at 
I lore IK c invited artists to pro])ose‘ models 
for one of the hr on/e eloois of tho bajitistery 
eif San Giovanni 'I bo judges se lee ted tho 
works of Jfonatdlo and Gbilurti as the best 
(according to Vasin, also that of Biunel 
leschi, who is not mentioned by Ghiberti 
himsdf as one of the eomnotitors) , but tho 
former voluntarily withelTcvv his e Ian ns, 
giving the preference to Gliibeiti After 
twenty one years labemrGliibe iti e oinplc tod 
the el<»or, and, at the reeiuest of the piiori, 
executed a Hceoud, afteu almost as long a 
pc nod Michat 1 Ange lo said of the Unit 
the‘y were worthy c)f adorning tho entrance 
to [»ai idiHc During these forty years (ihi 
berti also completed othe r works, has reliefs, 
statues, and some excellent paintings on 
glass, most of which may be seen in the 
catlu drill and the church of Or Han Michd© 
at Hc»rcnee He died alxuit 14^>5 

Ghika, Hflina, PiiiNeKHH Koit/off 
Massai sky, better known by the pseudonym 
of Dora d Istna, a writer of travcD, histon 
cil studies, and novels Hhewas tbe daughter 
of Fiince Michael Ghika, and niec^e of Gre 
gory (ihika X , hospodar of Wallachia, and 
was born at liukarest in 1828 She was 
carefully educated, and acquired by freejuent 
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travels an extensive knowledge of modem 
languages and literature In 184^ she was 
married to Pnnce Kfdt/off Massalsky Her 
first important work, Ija Vie Monastique 
dans I Eglise Onentale, was published at 
Pans m 18^6 La Suisse Allemande, Les 
Femmes en Onent, Des bemnies pai une 
Femme, represent social and political studies 
on modern civih/ation In An bord des Lacs 
Helvi' tuples (1804) she collected a number 
of storuH written for the Revue des Thu k 
M ondes Amongst h< r other works aic 
Fh Albaiusi m Rumeina, La IWsie dts 
Ottorn ins (1877) She died in 1888 

Ghiian {gi Un'), a province of Persia, on 
the south westshorcof the! ‘aspiatiSca, area, 
about li'iO square miles The lofty riiigt of 
the ]<"lburr Mountains forms its southern 
boundary The whole province, except where 
cleared for cultivation and on the mountain 
summits, 18 covered with woods, and tlie 
evceasive laiu and dense vegetation rcnd< r 
much of the level country a morass 'riie 
climate is consequently unhealthy The pio 
Vince IS rich m metals and very fertile The 
capital 18 Resht Pop about 1 50, 000 
Ghirlandaio (gir Ian da yO), or CouuADr 
Domtnko, one of the older Florentine 
painters, born atFloiome in 1450, died 1405 
He was the son of a goldsmith known as 
II Ghirlandaio (the garland maker), fioiii 
his skill 111 making garlands He was dig 
tingnished by fcitihty of invention, a more 
natural rendering of life, and a moie accu 
rate perspective than bis piedecessors 
Amongst his best works are the frescoes m 
the Sassetti (diapel of the Trinity Church 
and in the choir of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence, and the pictures in the Uffi/i and 
the academy at I^lorence 
Ghizeh See Oizth 
Ghiznevides See Ghaznavides 
Ghizni See Ohazna 
Ghoorkas See Goorlas 
Ghost, Hor \ See Holy OJio^i 
Ghost-moth, a nocturnal lepidopterous 
insect (//</>/ d/ uii /i?cwit/t), so called fiom the 
male being of a white colour, and from its 
habit of hov ering with a j>endulum like 
motion 111 the twilight over one smit (often 
m churchyards), where the female, which 
has gray posteiior wings and red spotted 
anterior wings, is concealed 

Ghur, or Ghor, a mountainous district of 
Afghanistan, lying to the south of Herat, 
and of some importance in the history of 
the country This distiict w »s the original 
seat of the second Mohammedan dy n isby in 


Hindustan, the pnnees of Ghur, who, in the 
11th and lith centuries, included in their 
kingdom of Ghur, Afghanistan, Lahore, 
Smd, and Khorasan 

Ghuznee See Ghazrm 

Giallo antico (jabO an ts'ks), the Italian 
name of a kind of fine yellow marble, used 
in ancient Roman architecture and obtained 
from Numidia 

Giambelli, or Giambli i i ( j m i bcric, 
jam beVlr), Iei)FRIc,o, an Italian military 
engineer , born at M intua about 1 530 After 
having offered his services to Philip 11 of 
Spam without much icsnlt, ho went to Kng 
1 md, where Elizabeth gave him a pension 
and sent him to help the Netherlandois m 
their defence of Antweip against the Spin 
lards (1585) Here he made himself famous 
by the damage which his inventions did to 
the enemy After this he returned to Eng 
land, where he foi tihed the coast line against 
the Spanish invasion, and suggested the use 
of tiie sliips, which was so disastrous to the 
Armada. 

Giaxmone (jan o'lri), Pjkiho, Italian an 
thor equally celebrated by his fate and by 
his writings, born m 167 b He atudieil law 
in Naples, and after winning a high place as 
an advocate retired to give himself up to 
the execution of his greit work, the (’ivil 
History of the Kingdom of Naples (172^) 
'J'he St vc rity with winch Giannone tn ated 
the chill (h, ind the ittacks which he made 
on the tempor il |>owc r of the popes, drew 
upon him the persecutions of the court of 
Rome, and of the clergy in general The 
offensive publication was binned, and the 
author excommunicated Giannone there 
fore quitted Najiles, 1721, and took refuge 
in Vienna, where, for a time, he was pro 
tected by the inffuence of jvowerful friends, 
but had nltimatelv to leave and l>etake him 
self to Venice m 1734 Expelled from 
X’^cnice by the suspicious re[)ublic , he finally 
took refuge in Geneva. Here he wrote his 
Triregno, a bitter attack on the papal pre 
tensions In 1736, having l>een enticed by 
a government emissary to enter the Sar 
diman States, he was seized and imprisoned 
in the citadel of lurin, where he died in 
1748 

Giant Powder, a name in America for 
dy namite 

Giants, people of extraordinary stature 
History, both sacred and profane, makes 
mention of giants, and even of races of 
giants, but this in general occurs only at an 
early stage of civilization when the national 
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mind 18 apt to exagrgerate anything untwual 
Hence the C’yclopes and Ljieati ygones of the 
ancients and the Cornish and Welsh giants 
of English folk lore The first mention of 
giants in the Bible is in Gen vi. 4, where 
the Hebrew wonl used is nephihm^ a word 
which occurs m only one other passage, 
where it is applied to tlie sons of Anak, 
who dwtlt about Hebron, and who were de 
scribed by th< tombed spies tis of siu h size 
that lompaied with them they ap]>eaiod iii 
their own sight as giasshoppt is V rv o ot 
giants called the Rephaini is frcqiu ntlv rnon 
tioned m tht Bible, and in Gen xiv md xv 
ajipe ii as a distinct tribe, of whom Og, kmg 
of Bashan, is said to have latri tho list 
Other races of gi uits are mentioned, such 
as the Finim, the /ii/irn, and the /am/uin 
mirn '^I he giants of old Greek or of Norse 
m^thology ha\e, of course, ineiely a sym 
bolic existence, lepresentiug benignant or 
adverse for^ts of nature on which man 
might count m his struggle to i educe tin 
world around him into sonu kind of ordei 
The tales of old writers itgardiug gigantic 
hum in skeh tons liave now no import nice, 
it being mostly certain that these bones do 
not belong to giants, but to aniin ils of the 
primitive world which, from ignorance of 
anatomy, were taken for hunian liones 1'be 
ordinary height of men is between 5 and 6 
feet, amongst the Patagonians of South 
America, however, the aveiage seems to be 
considerably bigln r, though not so high as 
to entitle tliein to be considered a race of 
giants Not ible<leviations from thismedium 
height aic not at all uncommon enjietially 
among the reutomc peoples The following 
are amongst authentic instances, ancient 
and inrtdern, of persons who attained to the 
stature of giants I’he Roman Emperoi 
Maximin, a 'J'hraeian, nearly 9 feet high, 
Queen hli/abeth s lleraish portei, 7 feet 
6 indies, C Munster, a yeoinau of the 
guard m Hanovei, who died m 167fi, 8 feet 
b inches high (‘ajaiius, a Swedish giant, 
about feet high exhibited in l^nclon in 
1742, G Byrne, who died in 1783, attained 
the height of 8 feet 4 inches, Patrick < ‘otter 
O’Bnen, who lived about the same time, 
was 8 feet 7:i inches, a Swede in the cele 
brated grenadier guard of Fredenck W ilhara 

1 of Prussia stood 8^ feet In 1884 died 
Pauline Wedde (called Marian), over 8 feet 

2 inches at the age of eighteen The fol 
lowing are still or were quite recently ex- 
hibiting, Anna Swan, a native of Nova 
Scoti% above 8 feet high, her husband, 
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(‘aptain Bates, a native of Kentucky of the 
same luight ( 'hang w u goii, the < bitu >46 
giant, 7 fc3et 9 mches high As i lult gi ints 
are comparativ^el;y feeble in bod^ and mind, 
and are shoit lived Gigantic stature is 
generally accHunpamed by a want of pi open 
tion in parts, some parts growing too cpiukly 
for others, or continuing to grow aftei the 
others have ceased The nlatioii ln'twecu 
the upper and lower hilf of the bod\ is not 
disturbed, but tin skull biain, and fort 
hold cUt relatively small, tho jaws vary 
Urge, the shoulders, bre 1 st and hiundns 
ver> broad, and the miiHinlar H\st(m com 
paratively weak 

Glajit’s Causeway, mcxtcnsivi and ex 
traordinary asseinbl of polygon il basaltu 
columns on tho uoith coast of Ireland, m 
the county of \ntnm, between Htuigoio 
Hold and Port Hush 'Pho n irno is some 
turns given to tho whole lango of basalt 
elilfs along tlio couct, some of which reach 
tho height of KK) oi 'lOO foot, but it is more 
premier)} icstnctcMl to a small poition of it 
where a platform of closely an ingcd basalt 
columns fioni 1 ''i to hi fc*ot iii height runs 
down into the Sc a in thic'o divisions, known 
os the Little*, the Middle, and the Gland 
Causovvay M lu last is fiom 2<» to 10 feet 
wiclt,an(i stretc Iks S'uno 000 feet into tin 
sea The G lant s ( 'auHt*w ly del ivt h lU name 
from the legend that it w^as built by giants 
as a road which was to stietch across tin 
at a to Scotland llnu ate similar forma 
tions on tho west coast of Scotland, on tho 
island of StalTa 

Giaour (joui), a Tuikish word fioin Per 
Sian c/cirar, an inhdel, used by the I'nrki to 
designate the adheients of all leligionscx 
cept Mohammedan, inort jiaiticnlail) Chris 
tians The use of it is so common that it is 
often applied without mtoinlmg au insult 

Giarre (ji ar'ra), a Sk ilian town in ar the 
coast, in the province of (‘atania In the 
neigh iKuirlioocI are what is left of the famous 
chestnut trees of Itna Pop 7S9\ 

Gibbon, a name common to thcj apes of 
the genus HifhMtai, but more particularly 
restricted to the Ki>ecies Hf/lohdUn Utr^ which 
inhabits the islands of tho Indian A re hi 
pelago It is distinguished fiom other 
quadrumanous animals by tho s’einhirness 
of its form, but more paHicularly by the 
extraordinary length of its arms, which, 
when the animal is standing, reach nearly 
to the ankles, and which enables it to swing 
itself from tree to tree with wonderful agil 
ity Its colour is black, but its face is com- 
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monl^ surrouaded with a white or gray 
beard 

Gibbon, Edward, an eminent English 
historian, was born at Putney in Surrey, 
April 27, 1737 He was the son of a gentle 
man of an ancient Kentish family He en 
tcred Magdalen College, Oxford, where he re 
mamed fourteen inonths Having declared 
himself a Roman Catholic, his f ithr j placed 
him undfr the care <d M Pa\illard, a 
learned (^alvinistu niimsttr at Lausanne, 
by whom he was k converted to the IVo 
testant faith JIis Ksiddicc at Lausanne 
was hig^tly favour iblo to his progress in 
knowledge and the formation of reguUr 
habits of study 'J'he bdks lettres ami the 
history of the human mind chiefly oceupiod 
hiH attention In 17^>H he returned to hng 
land, and immediately began to lay the 
foundation of a copious library, and soon 
after iompoH<3d in the Eiench linguagc liis 
Essai sur I’l^tude de la Tatti'rature (1701) 
In 17t)3 he visited Pans and Lausanne, and 
he journeyed in Italy during 1764 It was 
here that the idea of writing his great his 
tory occurred to him as ho sat musing among 
the ruins of tht capitol at Rome, while the 
barefoob d friars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupitir In 1770 he published 
a pamphlet entitled CVitical Observations on 
the Sivtli Hook tlie d^iiieid In 1774 ho 
obtained a st at in pniliament for Liskeard, 
and was a silent supporter of the North ul 
ministration mid its Aineiican politics foi 
(ightyoiis lnl77()th( first ipiai to volume 
of his DecTInc and Pall of the Roman Em 
pin was publishtd, and at once made a 
mblu leputatioii for its author lii 1778 
le drew up on beh ilf of the V nglish goccrii 
merit a MCuoin Justihcatif m answer to 
the rriiinfcHto of the Rreiuh eouit, and for 
this service be w as m vdc one of the loids of 
tiade On tin letmrmiit of North he lost 
las appomtnu nt, and soon aftei w ithdrew to 
Lausanne (1781), where, m tin course of 
four years, he completed the three remain 
ing volumes of his history, which were pub 
lished together m 1788 In 1793 he returned 
to England, where he died 16th Januaiy, 
1794 Hia history, though not without its 
defects, has great merits Its style, if at 
times somewhat stiff and pompons, has the 
energy and ele\ ation recjuired for so great 
a theme, his learning Is vast and thorough, 
and his insight into human nature in every 
variety of circumstances in remote coun 
tries and epochs is that of a great and 
philosophical historian In 1796 his friend 


Lord bhefTield published two quarto volumes 
of his miscellaneous works, of which the 
most valuable part is the Memoirs of his 
Life and Wntmgs 

Gibbons, Orlando, English musical com 
poser, bora in 1583, died in 1625 At the 
age of twenty one he was appointed organ- 
ist of the Chapel Royal, and m 1622 he 
received the degree of lloctor of Music from 
the llmversitv of Oxford. Three years later 
he died of small pox at Canterbury, where 
he li 1(1 gone to be pri sent at the marriage 
of (^hirles I with Henrietta of France He 
was buried in Canterbury Cathedral, where 
his wife caused a magnificent tomb to be 
elected to him He is the author of Mad- 
ng ils and Anthems (Hosanna to the Son of 
David’ Almighty and Everlasting God’ 
&c ) 

Gibel (jib'el), a fish of the carp genus, 
Ctfpiinus (filxho^ generally known m Eng 
land as the Prussian carp, and belonging to 
that section of the genus having no barbiiles 
at the moutli It is a good table fish, but 
seldom wt ighs more than ^ lb It is said 
to be able to live so much as thirty hours 
out of water 

Gibeon, one of the ancient royal cities of 
the Canaanitt s, a ‘ great city of the Hi\ ites, 
who at an early st igc of T oshua s conquests, 
by disguising themselves in old clothes amt 
professing to come from a far countiy, ob- 
tained an alliance and covenant with the 
Isiaelites When the stiatagem was dis- 
covered, the Israelites resolve cl to observe 
the covenant, but condemned them to be 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of w ittr unto 
all the congregation ’ ( los ix 21) It was 
during the biltlc lure between losbiia and 
the five kings of tlic Amoiites tb vt tlu sun 
‘stood still upont-iiibeon iiul the moon in 
the Milh of Ajaloii Gibe on has been 
identified with the modem El 1d) 
Gibraltar(jib ral't u) atowiuind strongly 
fortified loeky'’ pe n insula neai the soiitlie m 
extii mity of Spain, belemging to Great Bn 
tain It IS connected with the mainland by 
a low sandy isthmus, 1;^ mile long and f 
mile blond knowm as the ‘neutral ground,’ 
and has Gibraltar 13 ly on the west, the 
ojx.n se i on the e^ast and south The high 
est point of the rock is about 1400 feet 
alxive sea level, its north face is almost 
perpendicular, while its east side exhibits 
tremendous precipices On its south side it 
18 almost inaccessible, making approach from 
seaward iniixissibh , the west side, again, 
although very rugged and precipitous, slopes 
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towarcis the sea, and here the rock is secured 
by extensive and powerful batteries, render 
mg it apparently impregnable Vast sums 
of money and an immense amount of labour 
have been spent m foitifying this celebrated 
Btionghold, which as a coaling station, depdt 
for w ar matcnal, and a port of refuge m case 
of war, ^\ould form one of the most import 
ant points of support for British naval opera 
tions and British commerce eastwards Nu 
nurous caveins and galleries, extending 2 
to d miles in length, and of sufficient width 
for carnages, have been tut m the solid 
rock, with port holes at intervals of every 
12 yards bearing upon the neutral ground 
and the bay, and mounted with more than 
1(^00 guns, some of them of the largest si7c 
The garrison numbers about 5000 The 
town of Gibraltar is situated on the wtst 
side of the peninsula, termin Uing m Buiopa 
Point, and thus fronts the bay It consists 
chieHy of one spacious street about i mile 
m length, lined with shops, and pavtd and 
lighted TIk principal buildings aie the 
governor s and lieutenant govt i nor s liouses, 
the adinii ilty, naval bosjutal, vittuillmg 
othee, and baiiaeks, and a handsome theutit 
] ts water sujiply is deiived from the rainfall 
(jibriltai is a free i)ort, and htis a consider 
able shipping ti atle, being an entiopAt for tlio 
distiibution of Jiritish manufactures Tho 
chief export is wmo The administiation is 
vested in the governor, who is also tom 
mauder in chief of the tro<>ps Bveiy pr< 
caution IS taken to j)i event the immigration 
into the town of new reoiulents Tlietivil 
population .unoiiiits to about 22,000 ~ (hb 
raltar known to the Giceks as ( dpe, was 
hrst fortified as a strategic point by the 
Saracen leader Tank Ibn Zeiad in 711 12, 
from whom it was thenceforward called 
Gebel al Tank, the rock of Tank It was 
ultimately taken bvthe Spaniaids fiom the 
IVIoois in 1102, fortified in the European 
style, and so much strengthened that the 
engineers of the 17th century considered it 
impregnable It was taken, however, after 
a vigorous bombaidment in 1704 by a com 
bmed English and Dutch force under Sir 
George Rooke and iTinee George of Darm 
stadt, and was secured to Britain by the 
Peace of Utrecht m 1713 Since then it has 
remamed m Bntiah hands, notwithstanding 
some desperate efforts on the part of Spain 
and Prance to retake it In 1704-5 it was 
closely besieged, m 1727 it was hard pressed 
by a Spamsh force when Admiral Wager, 
with eleven ships of the hue, relieved it In 
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1779, Britain being then engaged in a waf 
with its revolted colonies aiul with i lance, 
a last grand effort was made bv ^pain to 
recover Gibraltar Tho siege lahUd for 
nearly four years, the fire btiuj^ for tlio 
great part of that time veiy haiassing, and 
rising on several oct vsions into a heiec and 
prolonged bombardment It w as lu rou ally 
and siKccssfully ik fended, bovvt vi r, bv < k n 
eral Elliot (aftorw'ards Lord Hoatbfuld) 
and tho garrison Simt that turn, lu tho 
various Biitish and Spanish, and also lui nth 
wars, Gibi iltai has onlv betm blot kadtid on 
the laiul sidt 

Gibraltar, Si a vi is oi , the < banue) whu h 
forms an entrance fiom the Atlantn into the 
Mediterranean 4'he nai i ow est j>ai t is \ lit tie 
to the wt st of Gibialtai, and 8 miles uioss 
Astiong and constant cm u ut tlowsinto the 
Mediterianean fiom th< \tlantu Deem, m 
tho middle of the Sti iits, but tho undt'r 
cm rent as well as two ft t bit laic lal t urituits 
iltuig the eoist set tow uds the oi t an 

Gibson, .loiiN, om of the m«»Ht tlistm 
guishttl English B(ul[»tt)is t)f modtin imus 
born noil ('onwa>, m W ih s, m 17‘hl, tlitd 
vt Uomt m 180(5 lb was the son t»f a 
limlscaiK gardenti, and was a})[»n ulittMl to 
a wt>odtir\(i at Liveipool, whtn In) at 
tiacttd attention by a tigun of 'Pimt mt) 
delicti in wax which he t xliibitt d at the age 
t)f eighteen d'ht pitronage td IVh W 
Rosctie assisted him to gt» to Ibijne, where 
h( was cttrtlially leccivttl by ( anova On 
the de*ath of Ganova in 1822 < iilmoii t nb reel 
the stutlio of 'rin»i wuldsen Ills n putation 
was iit>w widely spread, anti Ins works wt re 
cagt rly souglit aftt r by his lountry nu n In 
18 5(> he was made a Royal AcAdtriiitian 
but to the end of his lift he ctnitmued to 
make Rome his chit f place of rcHitlence 
Most of Gibson’s subjects are taken from 
classical mythology, and are c xeciitt d with 
anoble seventy and {mrity of style Amongst 
hiH best wttrks are 'Jlie Woiiinled Ama/f>n, 
The Hunter and his Dog, Hylm and the 
Nymjrhs, Helen, ITohorpun , Sapplnr, Ac 
One of his pccnhanties vs an artist was the 
practic e of t olounng his statues 

Gibson, I HovTAH Miinfk, Inglwh poh 
tician, liorn 1807, died 1884 He was t dii 
cated at Gambridge , returned in 1837 as 
f‘ouservative member for Ipswich, after 
w ards cemv erted to Liberalism, became an 
orator of the Anti ('orn Law Movement, 
returned for Manchester in 1841 , vice presi 
dent of the Board of Trade under laird 
John Russell , lost his seat at Manchester 
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m 1857 on account of opiwsitioii to Crimean 
War , returned for A»hton under Lyne , 
president of Board of Trade from 1859 to 
1866 

Gideon < Hebrew, meaning a destroyer), 
tbe son of Joasb, of the tribe of ManasHeb, 
divinely called to deliver the Israelites from 
the oppression of the Midianites Having 
effected their deliverame he was chosen 
judge of Israeb See Judges vi \iu 

Giers (g< r/), Nichoi as ( ‘aui oviit n df, a 
IbiHHian staieHinaiidi scended from a Shc dish 
family settled in Finland, was born in 1820 
iVftir holding various posts, m 1875 he be 
fame adjumt to Frince (lortsfhahofl, the 
minister of foreign affaiis, whom he sue 
cpcded in 1882 Ills p^do ) in ii< i il was 
of jtcaeeful tendencuH, and in piiticnlar 
oppoMtd to Pansl ivistic Khas of develop 
im nt In (’entral Asia, Imwevti, h* con 
tinmd the pobc^y of advanct, and in 1885 
the Russian ofcnjiation of positions within 
tin Afghan frontier nearly biouglit about 
a vvu with Bntain He died in 1895 

Giessen (gi sm), a town of (Jtrmany, 
lajutalof the. provinceof Upi>er]lts«o(Ober 
hcHsen), in the Grand duchy of Hesse, on 
the l^ahu. It was once fortified, and is still 
entered by four gates, but its ramparts have 
been eonv cited into pleasant walks It ban 
a castle, now conveited intf^ goveinineiit 
ofhees, and a uiiiveisity founded m 1(>07, 
and }) 088 tK 8 iiig valuable apparatus, an ob 
servafory, and a botanical garden Pop 
25,49] 

Gifford, WiiiiAM, a <ritie and satirist, 
bom at Ashburton, in Devonshire, in 1757 
Ho was apprenticed to a shoemaker, but 
IKissessing a strong taste for study he was 
enabled by the kindness of some friends to 
go to school and afterwaids to Oxford Uin 
versity Aftei being some time tuti)r in 
Earl Grosvenoi s family he published in 
1794 The Hamad, a aatiie diiected agunst 
the jHietasleiB of the Della (husea school, 
and in 1 795 'I he Miev lad, a severe satire on 
the contemporary drama In 1 7 97 he lacame 
editor of the Anti J acobin , and he published 
a translation of Juvenal in 1802 On the 
foundation of the Quarterly Review in 1809 
he liecame its editor, conducting it with 
much ability He also edited the works of 
Massinger, Ford, Jonson, and Shirley He 
died in lb‘2b, and was interred in Westmm 
ster Abbey 

Gifford ItOCturOB, lectureships endowed 
^ Ixird Gifford, one of the judges of the 
Cfourt of Session, Edinburgh, from 1870 to 


1881, who left £80,000 for the purjiose 
Tl’hey were founded in connection with the 
Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber 
detii, and St Andrews, and are for the 
exposition of natural religion in the widest 
sense of that tei m the lecturers to be sub 
jeeted to no test of any kind to belong to 
any denomination whatever, or to no deno 
mifiation The appointments are for two 
yeaiB, but may be held for six The lec 
turers aie to deliver a yearly course of aliout 
tw enty original lectures ojien to all 1 he hrst 
leeturers w ere Glasiiow, Max Muller, Edin 
burgh, Hutchison Stirling, St Andrew's, 
Andrew Lang, and Al>erdeen, E B Tylor 
Gljon (Af Aon') d seajKirt in Sikiin, on the 
Bay of Bi^c ly It consists of an old and a 
new town, the fonm r on the iippei jiart of 
a slope and the latter lielow It eontams 
a cigar inaiuif ictoiy, tmplo 3 ing aVxmt 1 100 
persons, and has various other industnes 
and a good trule Pop 4 3,392 

Gila (jr'l i), Uio, a North Amencan nver, 
which rises in New Mexico and flows west 
waid for 450 miles, and then unites with 
the Colorado (’inious ruins of stone built 
hemscs occur all along its banks In these 
are found fragments of jiotter} 

Gilbert, Sir Hi Mi^HitFi, English naviga 
tor of the reign of Queen Eli/aheth, bom 
m Devonshire about 1539 In 1578 he ob 
tamed from the ((iieen a patent, empower 
iiig him to discover and eolonue m North 
America any land then unsettled, and made 
an unsuccessful voyage to Newfoundland 
In 1583 he sailed to it again, and took pos- 
session of the harbour of St John s Shortly 
after he embarked in a small sloop to explore 
the coast, and w as lost in a storm 

Gilbert, Sir John, li. A , Fuglish painter, 
hoi II m 1817 He hrst exhibited in 1836 
His first notable work was 'rht Arrest of 
Lord Hastings b> the Protector Richard, 
Duke of Gloucestc'r, in watercolour He 
has also paintc'd lu oil, and among his more 
notable productions in that branch of the 
art are 1 )oii Quixote giv lug Adv ice to Sancho 
Panza, The Education of Gil Bias, and a 
senes of tableaux of the pnncipal characters 
in Shakspere He jiossesses especial ment 
in depicting old Flnghsh scenes He w'as 
the most prominent artist engined on the 
lllustratea Ixmdon News for a number of 
years after its commeneeiiient in 1842, and 
during the same jienod did a great aim am t 
of IxKvk ilhistration. In 1871 he became 
president of the Society of Water-Colours. 
jDn the same year he was knighted, and in 
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1 872 he became an A R A , becoming R A 
in 1876 He died m 1897 
Gilbert, William Schwenk, English dra 
matist, born in London m 1836 In 1857 
he became a clerk in the Education Oitioe, 
m 18t>2 he was called to the bar, but he has 
^ince devoted his time almost exclusively to 
hteratiiri In 1 HT'i ht entered mtt) partner 
ship with Arthur Sullivan the comixiser, and 
in (oiijunction with him jiroduced a senes of 
tomic operas, Trial by Jury (1876), H M S 
Pinafore (1878), The Pirates of Penzance 
(1S80), Patience (18S2), lolanthe (1883), 
I’nnccas Ida (1881), The Mikado (1885), 
Ihe Yfeomen of the Guard (1888), The 
Gondoliers (1889), Utopia, Limited (1893) 
Gilbertmes, an order of monks founded 
in Engl «nd by Gilbert of Scmpringham in 
the Pith centuiy I hty followed the 
Augustmran rule, and tlieir iiumeious 
inonastcnes were suppressed by Htnry 
VIII There weio also Gilbertme nuns 
Gilbert Islands, m Kinohmili (jkoif, a 
group of sixteen islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
on the Equator, between Ion 172 0' and 
17 P 30' Ju undci British protection , area 
166 H«j miles Th^y are of coral foiiua 
tion, and all low and not fertile Their 
chief products are mostly the cocoa nut, 
pandanus, taro, and the bread fruit tue 
The islarukis are a handsome people of 
mixed blood The women aie much siiial 
ler m proportion than the men, with deli 
cate features and slight figures Pop 
35,000, some of them Ohiistiaus 

Gilbo'a (Hebrew, ‘Bubbling hountaiii’), 
a lange of hills m Palestine, hounding tin 
plain of 1 sdraf Ion on the v F < )ne of them 
IS identified vMtli the am lent (iilboa, the 
scene of Sauls last fatal battle (1 Sam 
XXIX 1) 

Gild, a corporation Ste (riultl 
Gildas (gildas), nit Wihj* (Saiii-ns), a 
British eeelesiastie and lustonan of the 6th 
century, of whom little is known Then 
IS extant a Latin tieatise or diatribe asenbed 
to Gildas which bears the title of Epistola 
de Excidio BnianmaE! (on the Destruction 
of Britam), but the violent invective which 
it employs n^amst the Bntons has led to 
doubts respecting its authenticity 

CbldiBg IS the art of applying gold leaf 
or gold in a finely divided state to surfaces 
of wood, stone, or metals, a very ancient 
art, being practised among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romani, and Ancient i’ereians 
The processes employed at the present day 
are very vaned. Metals are gilded either 


by what is called chemical gilding, inercmial 
gihling, by electro gilding (see llrtfro iftUtl- 
litrf/g), or by the application of gold leaf 
Copper and brass, for inst nice, may lie gilded 
by the process called nash or uatu c/Jdim;, 
with an amalgam of gold and mercury 
I he surface of the cojiper, freed from oxide, 
18 covered with the amalgam, and after 
wards ex jawed to htat till the mercury is 
di i V en off, leav mg a thin coat of gohl ( Jild 
ing IS also jHJifonnod by dipping a linen 
rag in a saturated solution of gold, and 
burning it to timh r, the black powdei thus 
obtained being rubbed on the metal to lie 
gilded, with a lork dippid in salt w iter, 
till the gilding appears Iron or steel is 
often gildcnl by applying gold leaf, aftti the 
surface has bton well cloanod, ami heated 
until it has ac<]uired the blue euloiu which 
at a cert im temperature it assumcH Sin ( ral 
leav (.8 of gold arc thus applied m succession, 
and the last is burnished down cold One 
process of chemical gilding is hv di}>pmg the 
article into a solution of gold vc hat is tc rrned 
hlkmgton s solution being ioni|>oscd as fol 
lows 5oz (tn>y)of fine gohl, mtro muiiatic 
acnl, 52 07 (a\oiiclu|K)i8) , dissolve by heat, 
and continue the heat until the ctssahon of 
red or yellow vapours, denant tlio (hat li 
cpiid, add 4 gals of distilled water, puie 
bicarbonate of potassa 20 lbs , and boil for 
two hours Gilding on wood, plaster, h atlu r, 
parchim nt, or pape r, is performeel by dif 
fen nt processes of mechanical gilding 'I h< 
first of these IS oil gilding, in whic h gold 
leaf IS cemented to the work by means of 
oil si/e In the case of pajicr oi vellum the 
parts to be gilt receive a cc»at of gum watci 
or fine size, and the gold h^af is applied be 
fore the parts arc dry 'I’hcy are aftei wards 
burnished with agate lattcnug and otlnr 
gilding on bound lM)oks aic applied without 
size The gohl leaf is laid on the h athcr 
ami imprinted with hot brass types Brass 
rollers with thin eelgcs ait employed m the 
same way for lines, and similai toeds for 
t>ther ornameuts When the edges of the 
leaves of beK>ks are to Ihj gilt thr^y are first 
cut srmxith in the press, afte r which a solu 
tiou of isinglass in spirits is laid on, and the 
gold leaf IS applied when the edges are m a 
projier state of dryness Tapanner s gilding 
is another kind of mechanical gilding, which 
IS jjerfomie d in the same way as oil mldiiig, 
except that instead of gold leaf a gold dust 
OI powder is employed Frames of pictures 
and mirrors, mouldings, , are gilt by the 
application of gold 1 m, or by the cheaper 
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|)roc©S8 of ‘(fcrriian gjlding/ that is, by 
tm foil or silver-kaf, with a yellow varnish 
above Porcelain and other kinds of earthen- 
ware, as well as glass, may be gilt by fixing 
a layer of gold in a powdered state by the 
action of fire llie gold dust or powder 
required in this operation may l>c obtained 
by precipitating it from a solutnui in aqm, 
legia, cithci by ineaiis of sulphate of non or 
juoto mtiate of mercury In onkr that the 
gold powder may be applied to the suiface 
of the irticle to he gilt it must Ire w< 11 mixed 
with some viscous vUiiclt, such as strongly 
gummed wattr It is then laid on with a 
fmt eanitrs lixii brush 

Glbead, a mount iiu legion on the « ist of 
Palestine, having Bashan on tlu north raid 
IVIoab and Ammon on the south It was 
noted fonts balm, as well as for its pasturagt 

Giles (jilz), Si {*SV hf/tdi un)f li mitwi of 
(iietce, who, according to the legend, lived 
in the ()th contury, and was descended from 
an illustrious fiimly ilt is said to have 
woiked mil at Its, and founded a convent iii 
hi ante He bet ime t>atr<>ri sunt of Mm 
burgh Ills festival falls on the 1st of Seji 
tember 

Giles, Si , name of a parish in Ijondon, 
with which IS lilt 01 por ited that of St ( *eorge, 
Bloomsbury, both in the bonuigh of Fins 
bury The wietehodiiess of St (iiles is 
often i outlasted with the luxiiiy of St 
«l allies in London 

Gllflllan, Gkokof, writer, bom m 181d, 
diejd 111 1878 He studied at (il tsgow Kni 
veisity, in ISd"* he bet amt a lietntiatt of 
the beeossion (Jheshytenau) Phureh, and m 
lh3b was oielamttl to the Selmol Wyuel 
(diureh, Dundee His numerous wiitings, 
among winch may be mciitioiitd A (« dkry 
of Liteiaiy Poiti uts, and The Buds of 
the Bible, possess a vigorous style aud gieit 
poweis of iauey 

Gllfil'ian, Koju iu, Scottish poet, bom lu 
Dunfeiuiline 1 7‘^8, died 18o0 Ht karneel 
to be \ cooper, luid aftei trying one or 
two other trades ho was latterly eolleetoi 
of police rates m Leith He has some 
reputation as a song writer, his subjects 
being ehiofly of a domestic uist In 1831 
he published a small volume entitled Ongi 
nal Songs Enlaiged editions appeared m 
1835 and 188q 

Gilghit, or GinoiT (gil git), a valley and 
district in Cashmere state, situated on the 
southern slope of the Hindu Kiish, and 
watered by the Gilgit, or Yasm, a tnbutary 
of the Indus. 


Gill (jil), a measure of capacity equal to 
I of a pint, and of a gallom 

Gilles (zhel), Si , a town m Southern 
J ranee, dep (lard, m a country rich in \ine 
yards Pop 5268 

Gillies {gil'iz), John, Scottish histon m 
and scholar, born at Breehm in 1717, died 
at (lipharn m 18^0 He \v<is fdiuated 
at the ITniversity of Glasgow, and tmally 
settled m London, where he ijiplied Imu 
self to literature He published the < >i i 
tioiis of Lysias and Isocrates, tiinslittd 
from the (heek History of Aue lent Grtete, 
a translation of Aristotle s Lthus and Petli 
tuh, with othei woiks upon AiisLotle and a 
Vi( w of the Beigu of hredeiick 11 of Pius 

SI i 

Gillray^ JamI's, an Lnglibh cai icatui ist, 
born m 1757 dud iii Loiuhm in 1815 He 
studied it the loty il Aeaeltliiv, and some 
clevt r ske t< hts jniMislu d .ihout 1780 fuht 
attraeted attention to him Fr(>m this tiiiu 
till ihout 1810 he k« pt his po'.Oion Is tote 
tlu puldie by a sue i ession of e iiit ituies m 
whieh tlu‘ king (tJeoige 111 ) ind tlu mem 
btrs of the House of Loids ind iftti wards 
the Iitiieh and tht hieiith eelihiitus of 
the diy, wtie the ehitf objects of iidicnk 
111 hiB < losing yt us he w ts att le keel by a 
Hit ntal m il idy u hie li eoiitmuc d till his dt atli 

Gills, tlu lespiratoiy orguis of animals 
whieh ns[)iie by obtaining oxygen from 
water, as emstueaus, molluscs, fishes, uid 
ampin ) >1 ins In fishes they consist of eaitila 
gmoub or bony arches attached to the bones 
of the head, and furnished on the exteiior 
coin t X side wnth a imiltituek of tleshy k i\ es 
orfrmgedv isculai fibnls restmbling plumts, 
and of a red tedoiir iii i healthy state The 
water is admitted by the gill opening, and 
acts upon the blood as it eiieulates m the 
fibrils 

Gillyflower (jil'i ), a name liestowed on 
such erncifoious flowers its the wall flower 
or carnation, &e Tlu. clove pink {Diatithuh 
Cayyophffllwi) is termed elovt gillyflower 

Gllo'lo, Jiioio, an island in the Indian 
Archipelago, the largest of the Moluecis, 
area, 6500 square miles It is of singular 
form, consisting of four j>euinfiul is, radiating 
N , N E , t 8 K , and s , from a common centre, 
and ha\ mg large bays between It is rug 
ged aud mountainous, the mountains being 
volcamc The pimeipal productions are 
sago, cocoa nuts, spices, fruits, edible birds’ 
nesta, useful timber, &,c , horses, cattle, and 
sheep abound Deer, wild boars, and «»ther 
game are likewise plentiful The original 
192 
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inhabitMitf, called AlfoorieSi have been ^a 
dually preseed into the intenor by the Ma 
la>s The greater part of Gilolo is under 
the Sultan of Temate, pop 28,000, the 
other IB nominally under the Sultan of 'li 
dor, pop about 4500 
Gil Polo See Polo 

Glltbead {Chrt/$ophrtf^ aurdta), an at an 
thopterygious fish of the Spandse or sea 
bream family common in the Mediterranean 
It has strong grinding teeth for crushing 
the shells of the molluscs on which it feeds, 
a yellow band stretches fnim eye to eye 
(whence its genenc name, signifying, ‘gol- 
den eye brows’) Its colour is a imvture of 
silver and sky blue, its dorsal and ciiudal 
fins are black, while brow n lines pass along 
the Sides It is a fine fish, and sometimes 
reaches a weight of 18 to 20 llis 

Gilt Toys, the trade tenn for tnnkets of 
copper or German silver, with a thin coat 
mg of gold or silver spread over its suifate 
Gilt toys are thus cheaper than gold and 
silver jewelry, but they may be equally 
bnlliant and as little liable to tarnish In 
Britain this mdustry is chieHy carried on 
at Birmingham, and in France at i’ans 
and Lyons 

Gimbals (jim'lmlz), the name of the pair 
of rings withm which the manners com 
pass IS slung, or any pair of similar rings 
llie gimbals maintain the compass bowd and 
the compass card in a horizontal position, 
there Iwiiig two concentric rings, the outer 
turuiug about a horizontal axis, and the 
inner turning aliout a similar axis at nght 
angles to the other Ship chronometers are 
often suspended the same way 

Gimlet, a small tool with a pointed screw 
at the end, used for bonng holes in wood or 
other 8uV)8tance8 by turning A larger in- 
stillment of this natuie is termed an au<jer 

Gimp (gimp), a silk, wwllen, or cotton 
twist stiffeueii by a fine wire, or sometimes a 
coarse thread iimning through it, and much 
used 111 tnmmiiigs for dresses, &q 

Gin, a spint distilled from gram, and fia 
voured with juniper bernes, and sometimes 
with oil of turpentine and common salt, 
and other substances The name is from 
gentiire, the French for ‘juniper’ It is 
largely manufactured in Holland, particu 
larly in Schiedam, and the gin thence im 
ported is thus often called Schiedam as well 
as Hollanda. In Great Britain gin is largely 
manufactured in London, wlmre It often 
goes by the name of Old Tom^ and to a less 
•xtent at Plymouth and BdstoL What i* 
vot. IV 19S 


tortiKHl ‘gm m Great Britain dilftus mate 
rially from Hollands and even from the best 
Luglish gin, as it is a plain loin spint, 
whith deiivos its flavour fioiu oil of tmpen 
tiuo, with tertiui aioiuatics in small quan 
titles 

Gin, the name of ceitani machines em 
ployiil m laising weights One foiiiMon 
sistsof thiee poles, 12 to I.* fetl long, often 
tapering from the lower extremity to the 
top and united at their upper evtiemitics, 
whence a block and tnckte is siiHpeiKhtl 
A space of 8 or 9 ft sepaiatcs the lower ♦ \ 
tremities planted m the gioiind, and a kind 
of windlass is attached to two of the legs 
Another kind of gm is a sort of whim oi 
windlass for laisiiig coal, tVo It is worki d 
by a horse which turns a cyhndei, and 
winds on it a roj[)t., by which the wenght is 
laised 

Gmgal, (jin'god), a kind of large musket 
used in some parts of Asia It is hn <1 fiom 
a rest, and may bt mounted on a light car- 
nage 

Gingelly Oil (jm-jeri) See Ihnn^ Oil 
{/niifiher ojfii I nail \ All East In 
dian plant of the t>rder Zingibeiacow It 
glows in moist places 
m various parts of 
tiopual Asia and the 
Asiatic islands, and 
his been mtioduced 
into the West Indies, 
particularly Jamaica, 
os also into S America 
and W Africa The 
kind most esteemed 
18 Jamaica ginger 
The rhizome, or under- 
ground stem, IS what is 
used, being employed 
in vanous ways It 
has an aromatic, pun 
gent taste, and when 
young IM landicd, and 
makes an excellent 
preserve Jt is a fa 

vounte condiment, and is used medicinally 
as a carminative, and in debility of the 
stomach and alimentary caiml H is often 
useful in cases of toothache, relaxation of 
the uvula, and paialytic affections of the 
tongue It enters into the composition of 
a guat numlier of confections, infusions, 
pills, &c The sf>ectal preparations are the 
tincture and the e$senc€ of ginger, uyrup, 
prepared by mixmg twenty five parts of 
syrup with one of the strong tmoturo Inr 
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fumon of ginger is a preparation use ful for 
flatulence 

Ginger-ale, an a^ rated water made in the 
same way as lemonadi , hut flavoured with 
ginger instead of lemon 

Ginger-beer, a pleasant, non alcoholic, 
effervescing beverage, made by mixing to 
gather ginger, cream of tartar, sugar, yeast, 
and water,and allovMiig the whole to ferment 
for a time, then bottling (iingf r beer m ly 
also be prepared thus A<Id to eaeb gallon 
of water 1 lb of refund sugar, and ^ o7 of 
ground ginger Ihnl for an hour, add the 
white of two ( ggs, rt mov e the sc urn Strain 
into a vessel tc» eool, cask it up with the 
juice and peel of a lemon Add a \ery 
small amount of brewei’s yeast, and hung 
up tightly for a fortnight 

Gmger-bread, a well known cake made 
in m.iny ways, the ehi(‘f ingredients being 
dour and tieacle, with ginger, butter, eggs, 
&c 

Gmger-cordial, or Ginokh wine, a bev 
trage made from raisins, lemon nnd, gingei, 
sugar, and water, witli some whisky or 
brandy 

Gingham (ging'am), a cotton fabric dis 
tingmshed from calico by having the colours 
woven with tin fabric , not printed on it The 
patterns arc vaiums, Honietuncjs fancy dc 
signs, sometimes ehc3(pitred, and some times 
striped Umbrella ginghams aie all (*f one 
eolom 

Gingko, the Japanese name of eomfc lous 
liocH of the genus Sainhuria belonging to 
the \t\v family "1 ho Jf^alnburm mluintt 
foha IS a tut wduch sometimes uses nearly 
100 fott 111 height It 18 destitute of usin 
It 18 a native of (’hma iiid .Tajvan, and wuis 
introduced into Europe in If'*!, when it 
w^as brought to England Its fruit incloses 
a kernel which, when icuiKsted, may 1 k) used 
as food, and which taste s like mai/c 

Ginsburg (gins b^jr/j), (^hkisi ian I) , lab 
binu il scholar, born at Warsaw in 1810 
\ He 18 the author of Historical and (Vitical 
\ (\)mnientary on the Song of Songs, The 
^ Karaites, their History and literature, The 
'^Essenes The Kabbalah, its Hoctnnes, He 
elopment, and Literature, and other works 
oif similar character His greatest work is 
ho1|vever, the Massora He was one of the 
schmars engaged on the revised version c»f 
tlie UM 1 estainent. 

Gina^ng (jin'seng), a plant of Northern 
Asm, Miwcur sc/Vinscnc/, order AraliaceaE^, 
herhaeemm, and about 1 foot high Its 
root IS reamrded as a sort of panacea among 


the ( hmese, and is largely imported, but it 
appears to be really of yery little efficacy, 
the taste is sweet and mucilaginous, ae 
compaiiied with some bitterness, and also 
slightly aromatic Another species of gm- 
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seng, Panax qninqucfoliuniy inhabits (^a 
nada and the noith eastern parts of the 
United States Quantities of its root are 
sent to (Unna. 

Gioberti (jci ber'tf), Vincenzo, an Italian 
j)hilc)8ophe*r and statesman, born at Tunn 
1801, died at I'ans 1852 Having been edu 
eated for the churc h, he was appointed chap 
lam to ('harles Albert, king of Sardinia, but 
having rendered himself obnoxious by his 
republican sentiments, be was hrst iin 
piisoned, and, in 1H‘U, banished The tirst 
few yeais of his t mIc he sfient at I’aris, and 
afterwards became a teacher of philosophy 
in a school at Brussels There he published 
two wc‘rkB, one of which was an attempt to 
reconcile philosophy and Roman (Catholicism 
In 1841 appeared his Primato Morale e 
(C|vile degli Ttahani, a defence on liberal 
princijjles of the Papacy, a work which 
brought over the majority of the priests to 
the national party In 1817 be published 
a work entitled II (tesuita Mcnlerno (the 
Modern Jesuit) When (’harlea All>ert 
in 1848 granted a constitution to Sardinia, 
Globe rti letumed to hia native country, but 
he Hcxui after withdrew to Pans 

Giobertine Tincture, a preparation for 
n ^torlng illegible writings or facied pictures 
The inventor of it was Giovaum Antonio 
Gioberti (1761-1824), a native of Piedmont 

Gioja Del Ckille (jc^ ya del koriii), a town 
in Southern Italv jinivince of Ban on a 
slope of the Apennines. Pop 17,01() 

Giordano (jor da'nc">), Luca, Italian 
jminter, born at Naples about 1632, a scholar 
of Spagnoletto, studied the great Italian 
masters at Rome, and became the pupil of 
Peter of Uortona I*aul Veronese hiid after- 
wards great influence on his manner He 
imitated the greatest masters so well that 
194 
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even connoisaeum uere imposed upon In 
167'^ he was employed by Charles II to or 
nament the Escunal, and at the court of 
Spam he became a great favounte Cior 
dano was t«{)eciallv successful m imitating 
the manner of Hassano, and of the Chevalier 
\[a88iino Stan/ioni After the death of 
Chalks II he returned to hiH native conn 
try where he died about lyO') His most 
cekbrattd pieces are hia frescoes, in the 
Kacurial, at Madrid, hlorenot, and Rouie 
Some of his finest paintings art at Dresden 
GlOl^One (jorjdna), properly CioRUio 
BARHVRULr, born in 1477 at ( ’aatelframo, 
oTU of the most celebrated painttis of tin 
Venetian school In \ enice he omamentt d 
the fa<jade8 of several larg( buildings with 
frescoes, which have mostly ptnshed He 
found in 'ritian a formidable iival in this 
branc h of his art His portraits iie ret koned 
among the finest of the Italian scIuhiI Hih 
pieces are rare, but some art* to be seen at 
Mil in, and in tlu gilhrits at Vienna and 
Dresden He dud ml 'ill 

Giotto (jot'to), pr()peily Amhikx loiio or 
A^« loiono Boni)ON4, acdebiated Itihan 
painter He was bom probably alsmt 127(), 
at the Florentine* village of \ cspignano, 
and 111 his boyhood tcruhd cattle But 
navmg Ixen seen by (hmabut, as he was 
drawing figun 8 of his sheep uj>on a puie of 
slate, that artiHt (amed him to Morence 
and taught him painting His natural 
talent ind gract fulness devt l(tj)t<l so rapidly 
that he soon aurp ihs< d all hisv ontemporurieH 
Ht reprtstnttd hum in figuies with truth 
and natun , ind surfiassed all others m the 
dignity and pleasing arrangt ment of hm 
figures, aiul i regird to the proportions ami 
disposition of the drapery His hgures have 
more life and freedom thin thost of Cima 
bue, as he partuulirly avoided the stiff 
sty le \mong his most c elebrated pu < < s is 
the >«avic€lla (ship), at Rome (a putuie of 
Peter Walking ujKm the Waves), soim 
fiesco paintings at Florenct , also the history 
of St IranciM, at Assisi, and stveral muni 
tures He was equally successful as a stfttu 
ary and architect He died m IdSo 

Giovinazzo (jo vt mtso), i seqwirt of 
South Italy, pnivime of Ban, on the Adri 
atic, the seat of a bishop I*op 9797 
Gipsy See (rtfpxK)* 

Giraffe (ji raf', ( 'amdofHtrri^thx (firaffa), a 
ruminant animal inhabiting Africa, and con 
stitutirig the only sfiecies of it8 gi iius and 
family It is the tallest of all animals, a 
full gniw 11 male reaching the height of 18 or 
195 


20 feet 'I’his groat stature Is mafnlv due 
to the extraoi dinar V length of tlie neck, in 
w hic h howev er, there art hut si v eu v » i tebr e, 
though these are extremely tlongatod It 
luus two bony excrescemes on its head re 
sembluig horns Its gn at lu ight is atlmir 
ably suited with its habit of fee ding on the 
leavts of tites, md in this the* animal is 
fuithei auhd by its tongue, which is both 
prehensile and (iipiblt of being lonurkablv 
elongated oi contiatted at will When it 
browses the heibage on the ground it 
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sti etches out its fore legs as wide as possibh 
till it (an reach thi ground by im aiis of its 
long nttk Its (oloiir is nsually light fawn, 
111 uk( <1 with darki r spots It is a mild ind 
inoffeiiHive animal, ami in laptivity is ve i v 
gtntle and playful 'I he giiaffe is a natiw 
of a great part of Afnca, from Abyssinia 
and Hf nnaar to Senegal ami tlie regions ad 
jac^nt to the ( ’apt ( ’olony 

Girardus Cambren'Bis, an tarly Knghsh 
historian, born alsmt 1 1 4() His jiropt r name 
was (Jerald cli fiarrv, ami lu was son of 
William de Barry, a Norman noble of Pern 
brokeshirt He was / dm ated under bis um le, 
the Bishop St David s, and afterwards at 
the I’niversity of Pans Ho returned in 11 7 2, 
and was appoiiite<l Archdeaton of St Da 
vid s Hiw uncle dying smm after, (Jerald was 
elect* fl to succeed him, but the king refused 
tt) confirm the appointment, and (JeraM 
withdrew to Paris, where he was apjiomted 
piofesstjr of canon law In the following 
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fusion of ginger is a preparation useful fur 
flatulence 

Ginger •ale, an aerated water made in the 
same way as lemonade, but flavoured with 
ginger instead of lenjon 

Ginger-beer, a pleasant, non alcoholic, 
effervescing beverage, made by mixing to 
getber ginger, cream of tartar, sugar, yeast, 
and water, ind allowing the whole to ferment 
for a time, then bottling Ginger beer may 
also be prepared thus Add to each gallon 
of water 1 lb of refined sugar, and ^ 07 of 
ground ginger Boil for an hour, add the 
white of two eggs, remove the scum Strain 
into a vessel to cool, cask it up with the 
juice and peel of a lemon Add a \ery 
small amount of brewei’s yeast, an<l bung 
up tightly for a fortnight 

Ginger-bread, a well known cake made 
in many ways, the chief ingredients being 
flour and tre icle, with ginger, butter, eggs, 
&c 

Ginger-cordial, or Gincek wine, a bev 
erage made from raisins, lemon riml, ginger, 
sugar, and water, with some whisky or 
brandy 

Gingham (ging'am), a cotton fabric dis 
tmguished from calico by having the colours 
woven with the fabric, not [irinted on it The 
patterns are various, sometimes finty de 
signs, sometimes chequered, and sometimes 
striped Umbrella ginghams are all of one 
coloui 

Gingko, the J apanese name of coniferous 
trees of the genus Salishuria belonging to 
the \ew family The SaJishuria aduinti 
folia 18 i tiec which sometimes rises nearly 
100 feet lu height It is destitute of rtsin 
It 18 a native of C^hiiia and Japan, and was 
intniduccd into IliUrope in 1754, when it 
was brought to England Its fruit incloses 
a kernel which, when loasted, may be used 
as food, and which tastes like maize 
Gmsburg (gins'b\ir/i), Ohrtsiian D ,rab 
biriical scholar, born at Warsaw in 1810 
He 18 the author of Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Song of Songs, The 
Karaites, their History and Literature, The 
^^^^Issenes, The Kabbalah, its Doctrines, De 
^Qi^velopment, and Literature, and other works 
schO similar character His greatest work is, 
the (F®ver, the Massora He was one of the 
Gmilars engaged on the revised version of 
Asia Testament. 

berbace<l>eng (jm'seng), a plant of Northern 
root 18 te^finax srhimeng, order Arahacede, 
\^is, and about 1 foot high Its 
'warded as a sort of pauacea among 
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the C'hinese, and is largely imported, but it 
appears to be really of very little efficacy, 
the taste is sweet and mucilaginous, ac 
companied with some bitterness, and also 
slightly aromatic Another species of gin- 
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seng, Panax quinqutfohum^ inhabits Ca 
nada and the north eastern parts of the 
United States Quantities of its root are 
sent to China 

Gioberti (30 ber'tt), Vincenzo, an Italian 
philosopher and statesman, born at Tunn 
1 801, died at Pans 1852 Having been edu 
cated for the church, he was appointed chap 
lam to Charles Alber t, king of Sardinia, but 
having rendered himself obnoxious by his 
republican sentiments, he was hrst im 
piisoned, and, in 1833, banished The first 
few years of his exile he spent at Pans, and 
afterwards became a teacher of philosophy 
m a school at Brussels There he published 
two works, one of which was an attempt to 
reconcile philosophy and Roman Catholicism 
In 1843 appeared his Pnmato Morale e 
(hvile degli Italiani, a defence on liberal 
principles of the Papacy, a work which 
brought over the majority of the priests to 
the national party In 1847 be published 
a work entitled II Gesuita Moderno (the 
Modern Jesuit) When (^harles Albert 
in 1848 granted a constitution to Sardinia, 
Gioberti returned to his native country, but 
he soon after withdrew to Pans 

Giobertme Tincture, a preparation for 
rchtormg illegible writings or faded pictures 
The inventor of it was Giovanni Antonio 
Gioberti (1761-1824), a native of Piedmont 

Gioja Del Colie (jS'ya del kol'la), a town 
m vSouthern Italy, province of Ban, on a 
slope of the Apennines Pop 17,016 

Giordano (jor-da'no), Luca, Italian 
painter, born at Naples about 1632, a scholar 
of Spagnoletto, studied the great Italian 
masters at Rome, and became the pupil of 
Peter of Cortona Paul Veronese had after- 
wards great influence on his manner He 
imitated the greatest masters so well that 
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even connoisseurs were imposed upon In 
167*^ he was employed by Charles II to or 
nament the Escunal, and at the court of 
Spain he became a great fa\ounte Gior 
dano was especially successful m imitating 
the manner of Bassano, and of the Chevalier 
Massimo Stanzioni After the death of 
Chailes II he returned to his native conn 
try, where he died about 1705 Ills most 
celebrated pieces are his frescoes, in the 
Escunal, at Madrid, Florence, and Rome 
Some of his finest paintings are at Dresden 
Giorgione (jor jb'na), properly Giouuio 
Barbarelli, born in 1477 at Castelfranco, 
one of the most celebiated painters of the 
Venetian school In Venice he ornamented 
the facades of several large buildings with 
frescoes, which have mostly perished He 
found in Titian a formidable rival m this 
branch of his art His portraits are reckoned 
among the finest of the Italian school His 
pieces are rare, but some are to be seen at 
Milan, and in the galltiies at Vienna and 
Dresden He died in 1511 

Giotto (jot'to), properly Ambrogioho or 
An( loloTio Bondone, a celebiated Italian 
painter He was born probably about 1276, 
at the Florentine village of Vespignano, 
and in his boyhood tended cattle But 
naving been seen by Cimabue, as he was 
drawing figuies of his sheep upon a piece of 
slate, that artist earned him to Florence 
and taught him painting His natural 
talent and gracefulness developed so rapidly 
that he soon surpassed all his contemporaries 
He represented human figures with truth 
and nature, and surpassed all others in the 
dignity and pleasing arrangement of his 
figures, and a regard to the proportions and 
disposition of the drapery His figures ha\ e 
more life and freedom than those of (fima 
hue, as he particularly avoided the stiff 
style Among his most celebrated pieces is 
the Navicella (ship), at Rome (a picture of 
Petei Walking upon the Waves), soim 
fresco paintings at Florence, also the bi8tor> 
of St Francis, at Assisi, and several minia 
tures He was et|ually successful as a statu 
ary and architect He died in 1336 

GlOVinazzo (jo ve nat so), a seaport of 
South Italy, province of Ban, on the Adri 
atic, the seat of a bishop Pop 9797 
Gipsy See (rifpsie'< 

Giraffe (ji raf , VaifuIopardaJiH qiraffa), a 
ruminant animal inhabiting Afnca, and con 
stitutmg the only species of its genus and 
family It is the tallest of all animals, a 
full growui male reaching the height of 18 or 
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20 feet I'lns great stature is m duly due 
to the extraoidinary length of the neck, in 
which, however, there are but sc v en vertebrae, 
though these are extremely elongated It 
has two bony excrescences on its head re 
sembling horns Its grt at height is admir 
ably suited with its habit of feeding on the 
leaves of tiees, and in this the animal is 
fmther aidtd by its tongue, which is both 
prehensile and capible of being rein irk ably 
elongated or contracted at will When it 
browses the herbage on the ground it 



stretches out its fore legs as wide as possible 
till it can roach the ground by means of its 
long neck Its colour is usually light fawn, 
marked with darker spots It is a mild ami 
inoffensive animal, and in captivity is very 
gentle and playful The giraffe is a native 
of a great part of Africa, fiorn Abyssinia 
and Sennaar to Senegal and the regions ad 
jacent to the (''ape Colony 

GiraTdus Cambren'sis, an early English 
historian, boi n about 1 1 46 His proper name 
was Gerald de Barry, and he was son of 
William de Bany, a Norman noble of Pem 
brokeshire He was educated under his uncle, 
the Bishop of St David’s, and afterwards at 
the I Jmversity of Pans He returned in 1172, 
and was appointed Archdeacon of St Da 
vid 8 His uncle dying soon after, Gerald was 
elected to succeed him, but the king refused 
to confirm the appointment, and Gerald 
withdrew to Pans, where he was appointed 
professor of canon law In the following 
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year (1180) Jie returned to England, where 
he was required to administer the bishopric 
of St David’s, the proper bishop having 
proved himself mcompetent He discharged 
this office for four years, and was then ap 
pomted a royal chaplain As companion to 
the king’s sou, Pnnce John, he went to Ire 
land m 118d, where he collected the ma 
terials for his Topography of Ireland (Topo 
graphia Hibermee) He aftei wards drew 
up a similar woik on Wales (Itmerarium 
Oambnee) After the departure of Richard 
Coeur de Lion for Palestine, Gerald re 
mained tr conduct the affairs of the govern 
ment, but in 1192 retired to Lincoln for 
purposes of study He was again elected to 
tbe see of St David’s, but Richard prevented 
his installation He now retired from the 
woild, and refused the bishopnc when again 
offered to him The year of his death is 
unknown He was a person of great vanity 
and ambition, and was also remarkable for 
his credulity The De Rebus a sc Gestis, 
which, with others of his minor works, is 
published in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, con 
tains the most remarkable instances of the 
author’s vanity and self esteem 

Girardm (/he r ir dan), dl, French 

journalist and politician, born in Switzerland 
111 1802, and educated in Puns He was con 
nected as projector, editoi, or otherwise with 
a number of newspapers and periodicals, 
the most successful being La Presse, a Con 
servative organ established in 1836 A 
controversy in its columns led to a duel 
between Girardin and Armand Carrel, 
which proved fatal to the latter In politics 
Girardm played many parts He was fined 
5000 francs in 1 867 for attacks on the im 
penal government in La Ijibert^ He wrote 
numerous political pamphlets, and a few 
pieces for the stage He died in 1881 — His 
first wife, Delphine Gay, daughter of the 
novelist Madame Sophie Gay, was a uell 
known authoiess, born 1804, died 1865 
She wrote the novels Le Lorgnon, Le Mar 
quis de Pontanges, La Oanne de M de 
Bal/ac, n ne faut pas joiier aveo Douleur, 
and Marguente , contributed to tbe Presse 
newspaper, and wrote for the stage Lady 
Tartuffe and La Joie fait peur, and other 
pieces 

Girasol (ji'ra sSl), a precious opaline stone, 
which, under strong lights, reflects a bril- 
liant reddish light It is usually of a milk 
while or bluish white colour The brightest 
are brought from Brazil and Siberia The 
name is sometimes bestowed on the Asteria 


sapphire One vanety is known as the fire 
opal 

Girder, a mam beam, either of wood or 
iron, resting upon a wall or pier at each end, 
employed for supporting a superstructure, 
or a superincumbent weight, as a floor, tbe 
upper wall of a house when the lower part 
IB sustained by pillars, the roadway of a 
bridge, and the like Wooden girders are 
sometimes cut in two longitudinally and an 
iron plate inserted between tbe pieces, and 
the whole bolted together This species of 
girder is called a saiidwich-gtrder For 
bridges cast iron girders are sometimes cast 
in lengths of 40 feet and upwards, but when 
the span to be crossed is much greater than 
40 feet, recourse is had to wrought iron, or 
to trussed, lattice, or bo% rjirder% and oast 
iron 18 now little used A trussed girder 
is a wooden girder strengthened with iron 
A lattiei ifirder is a girder consisting of 
two horizontal beams united by diagonal 
crossing bars, somewhat resembling wooden 
lattice work A. hoe girder is a land of 
girder resembling a large box, such as those 
employed m tubular bridges There are 
also bowstring girders, which are varieties 
of tbe lattice girder, and consist of an arched 
beam, a horizontal tie resisting tension and 
holding together the ends of the niclied nb, 
a series of vertical suspending bars by which 
the platform is hung fiom the arched nb, 
and a senes of diagonal biaccs between the 
suspending bars 

Girdle of Venus {Oesfxm Veneris), an 
animal belonging to the Cteiiophora, found in 
the Mediterranean In shape it resembles 
a ribbon, and it is apparently propelled by 
the cilia which fringe its edge The mouth 
18 situated on the inferior edge It is irid 
escent by day, and brilliantly phosphorescent 
at night 

Girgeh (jir'je), town, formerly capital, of 
Upper Egypt, on the left bank of the Nile 
Tt possesses a Roman Catholic convent, the 
oldest in Egypt Pop 1 0,000 

Girgenti (jir jen'tr), a town in the south 
west of Sicily, capital of the province of 
same name, 58 miles a s E of Palermo, a few 
miles from the sea, on an elevated site, with 
a cathedral, librarv, museum, &c It ex- 
ports wheat, oil, fiuit, and sulphur, its port 
being Porto Kmpedocle Near the town 
are the extensive and remarkable ruins of 
the ancient Agrigentum Pop 25,069 — 
The province has an area of 1490 square 
miles, and is rather mountainous in char- 
acter Pop 371,471 
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Qirodet-Trioson (zh@ ro>da tre o s5n), 
Annb. Louis Girodft di Rodssy, French 
biBtoncal painter, born in 1767, died 1824 
Among his famous pictures are Endymion, 
Hippocrates, The Deluge, Atala, Napoleon 
receiving the keys of Vienna, and St Louis 
in Egypt 

Gironde (zho rood), a department of 
trance, on the Bay of Biscay, named fiom 
the Gironde estuary , area, 3610 square miles 
The surface is generally hat, and almost the 
whole depaitment belongs to the basin of 
the Gironde, which is formed by the junction 
of the Dordogne and Garonne The climate 
18 generally mild and extremely moist One 
third of the surface is waste, and about 
one fourth is arable land The stajde pro 
diiction 18 wine, M^doc, Graves, 06tes, and 
Entre deux Mtrs being the most celebrated 
growths {^ee Bordelais Wines ) The forests 
of oak and pine are extensive 'Phe minerals 
are unimportant, but much salt is obtained 
from lagoons The manufactures are varied, 
the trade, which has its centie at Bordeaux, 
IS very important Bordeaux is the capital 
Pop 820,781 

Gironde, River See Garonne 

Girondists {Giron dm one of the great 
political parties of the first 1 rench revolu 
tion The Girondists were republicans, but 
were more distinguished for visionary ideals 
than for a well defined policy , hence they 
fell an easy prey to the party of the Moun 
tarn Their leaders were three of the de 
puties of the Gironde — Vergniaud, Guadet, 
and Gensonn^, hence the name Louis XVI 
was obliged, in 1792, to select a ministry 
from among the Girondists, but it was short 
lived In the convention their struggles 
with the Montagnards forced them into ex- 
treme measures which they would otherwise 
have avoided. They wished to save the 
king, but many of them, from a mistaken 
policy, voted for his death Their fall dates 
from their unsuccessful impeachment of 
Marat (1793), soon after which a large 
number of them were proscribed, and twenty- 
one of them were condemned and executed 

Girton College, Cambridge, the most noted 
college for women in England Opened in 
1869 at Hitchm, it was removed to Girton, 
and opened in 1878 Newnham Hall, Cam 
bridge (opened 1876), is also connected with 
it Candidates (sixty in number) must have 
attained their eighteenth year, and they are 
obliged to pass an entrance examination, 
held in London and other centres The 
ordmary course conaiste of three years, or 
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pine terms, one half of each year being 
spent in the institution 'Phe studns ern 
brace the principal blanches of university 
culture The ‘ degree certificate ’ ooi responds 
to the Cambridge B A degree, the ‘college 
certificate’ covers a somewhat diffeient 
gioup of subjects 

Girvan (gir'van), a seaport of Scotland, 
county of Ayr, situated at the head of a 
hue bay, on the Girvau The winter her 
img fishery is the most important industry 
Pop 4081 

Gisors (ahe s6r), a town of Northern 
France, department of Eure, with a well 
preserved castle of the 12th century Po}> 
3500 

Gitschin (yit’8hm),a walled town of North 
eastern Bohemia, in a fine valley, on the 
Cidlina It has a castle built by Wallen 
stem, whose residence it was Pop 9790 

Giulio Romano ( jo Ir o rO ma'nO ), or 
Giui 10 PiPPi, Italian painter, architect, and 
engineer, the most distinguished of Raphael’s 
scholars, born at Rome near the end of the 
15th century During the lifetime of Ra 
phael he painted with him and under his 
diiection, ami many of hia productions are 
quite in his manner After having finished 
the fresco woik m the Hall of Constantine 
in the Vatican at Rome, under Clement 
VII , he went to Mantua, where he executed 
a series of remarkable works in architecture, 
painting, and engineering The Palazzo del 
T (palace of the T) was rebuilt and orna 
mented entirely by him, or under his direc 
turn After the death of San Gallo m 1546 
the building of St Peter’s was committed 
to him, but he died the same year After 
the death of Raphael be gave himself up to 
his own imagination, and astonished all by 
the boldness of his style, by the grandeur 
of his designs, by the fir© of his composition, 
by the loftiness of his poetical ideas, and his 
power of expression 

Giurgevo (jur ja'v6), a town inRoumania, 
on the Danube, opposite Rustchuk, the most 
important shipping port on the Roumanian 
side of the river The Russians were de- 
feated here by the Turks, 1854 Pop 21,000 

Giusti (jjjs'ts), Giuseppe, Italian satincal 
and political poet, bom in 1809, died m 
1860 He 18 considered by his countrymen 
as the rival of Bi^ranger in popular lyncal 
poetry 

Givet (zhSvS), town of Northeastern 
France, m the Ardennes, with leather manu- 
factories and other mdustnes It is a place 
of great strategic importance, and its citadel 
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of Charlemont is of great strength Pop 
7370 

Givors (/hb vOr), a town of South eastern 
France, department of the Bhdne, and on 
that river, a centre of the coal trade, with 
iron works, glass works, silk weaving and 
dyeing works, &c Pop 10,820 

Gizeh (g§'ze), a town of Egypt, on the 
left bank of the Nile, opposite Old Cairo 
Some miles off are the celebrated pyramids, 
which have been named from it Pop 10,500 

Gizzard, a strong muscular part of the 
alimentary canal of birds, which enables 
them to grind their food A giz/ard occurs 
also in many gasteropoda, and m certain 
cephalopods and crustaceans In birds it is 
lined by a thick muscular coat, and usually 
contains pieces of gravel, Ac , to facilitate 
the grinding process 

Glacial Period, or Ice Agi*, in geology, 
denotes that portion of the post tertiary 
period, in which Britain, Europe, and, in shoi t, 
all parts of the Old and the New Woild 
north of latitude 50‘'-40® weie subjected tom 
tense cold, and covered with ice and glaciers 
This phenomenon has been demonstrated 
from a study of the actual effects of glaciers 
in the Alps, Ac The traces of ancient glacial 
iction are abundantly discoverable in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in England, in the 
Scandinavian range, the Juia, the Black 
Foiest, Ac In Asia they aie peiceptible 
in the Himalaya, while N America abounds 
with them See (j(olo(f(f 

Glaciers, icy masses of great bulk, harder 
than snow, yet not exactly like common ice, 
which cover the summits and sides of inoun 
tains above the snow line They are found 
m Switzerland, Scandinavia, the Andes, Ac 
They extend down into the valleys often far 
below the snow line, and bear a considerable 
resemblance to a frozen torrent They take 
their origin m the higher valleys, where they 
are formed by the congelation and com 
presaion of masses of snow in that condition 
called by French writers by German 
authors firn The ic e of glaciers differs from 
that produced by the freezing of still water, 
and is composed of thin layers hlled with 
an bubbles It is likewise moie brittle and 
less transparent The glaciers are continu 
ally moving downwards, and not unfre 
quently reach the borders of cultivation 
^J’he rate at which a glacier moves gener 
ally varies from 18 to 24 inches in twenty 
four hours At its lower end it is gener 
ally very steep and inaccessible In its 
middle course it resembles a frozen stream 


with an undulating surface, broken up by 
fissures or crciatfses As it descends it 
experiences a gradual diminution from the 
action of the sun and rain, and from the 
heat of the earth Hence a phenomenon 
universally attendant on glaciers — the issue 
of a stream of ice cold turbid water from 
their lower extremity The descent of 
glaciers IS shown by changes in the posi 
tion of masses of rock at their sides and 
on their surface A remarkable glacier 
phenomenon is that of tnormnes, as they are 
called, consisting of accumulations of stones 
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and detritus piled up on the sides of the 
glacier, or scattered along the suiface They 
Hie composed of fragments of lock detached 
l»y the action of fiost and othei causes The 
hsBures oi cievasses by which glaciers are 
traversed are sometimes moie than 100 feet 
in depth, and from being often covered with 
snow are exceedingly dangerous to travellers 
( )ne of the most famous glaciers of the Alps 
is the Mer de Glace, belonging to Mont 
Blanc, in the valley of Chamouni, about 
5700 feet above the level of the sea It is 
more especially, however, in the chain of 
Monte Bosa that the phenomena of gla 
ciers are exhibited m their gieatest snblim 
it} , 08 also m their most interesting phases 
from a scientific point of view Glaciers 
exist in all zones in which mountains rise 
abov e the snow line Those of Norway are 
well known, and they abound in Iceland 
and Spitzbergen Hooker and other travel 
lers have given accounts of those of the 
Himalaya They are conspicuous on the 
Andes, while the Southern Alps of New 
Zealand rival in this respect the Alpine 
regions of Switzerland 
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The problem of the descent of the glaciers is 
of extraordinary mterest, and vanous theories 
have been put forward to account for it It 
was shown by Professor J D Forbes, of 
Edinburgh, that a glacier moves very much 
like a river, the middle and upper parts 
faster than the sides and the bottom, and he 
showed that glacier motion was analogous 
to the way in which a mass of thick mortal 
or a quantity of pitch flows down in an in 
dined trough His theory is known as the 
VISCOUS theory of glaciers, which presupposes 
that ice is a plastic body, and this plasticity 
has been satisfactorily explained by Pro 
fessor James Thomson of Glasgow by the 
phenomenon of the melting and refree/ing 
of ice Water, he discovered, when sub 
jected to pressure, freezes at a lower tem 
perature than when the pressure is remov ed 
Consequently when ice is subjected to pres 
sure it melts, if it is relieved of pressure 
the water again solidihes I'herefoie if two 
pieces of ice aie pressed together, they tend 
to relieve themselves by melting at then 
points of contact, and the water thus pro 
duced immediately solidifies on its escape 
If ice IS strained in any way it similarly 
relieves itself at the strained parts, and a 
similar regelation follows This, when ap 
plied to the glaciers, gives a complete ex 
planation of their plasticity Pressed down 
wards by the vast superincumbent mass, 
the ice gradually yields Melting and re 
freezing takes place at some parts, at others 
the gradual yielding at strained points goes 
on In the latter process there is no visible 
melting, but there is the gradual yielding 
from point to point to the pressure above, 
and there is the transfeience relatively to 
each other of the molecules that constitute 
the, at first sight, solid mass If, however, 
at certain points the strain is intense, the 
ice becomes extremely brittle I he latter fact 
disposes of ^’’yndall’s objection to Foibes’ 
theoiy, which was based on the fact that 
ernusves proved the brittleness, and not 
the viscosity of ice 

Glacier Tables, large stones found on 
glaciers supported on pedestals of ice The 
stones attain this peculiar position by the 
melting away of the ice around them, and 
the depression of its general surface by the 
action of the sun and ram The block, like 
an umbrella, protects the ice below it from 
both , and accordingly its elevation measures 
the level of the glacier at a former period 
By and by the stone table becomes too 
heavy for the column of ice on which it 
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rests, or its equilibrium becomes unstable, 
whereupon it topples over, and falling on 
the surface of the glacier detcnds a new 
space of ice, and begins to mount afiesh 

Glacis, m fortifacation, is the sloping sur 
face of tlie outermost portion of a fortitu d 
line, descending from the parapet of the 
covered way to the level ground or open 
country in front It must be so placed that 
the guns of the fort will rake it at every 
point 

Gladbach ( Bkr( isch ) ( btrg'isb glad 
ba/i), a town of Prussia, province of Khein 
land, 8 miles noith east of Cologne Pop 
11,4 55 

Gladbach (Monchfn ) {mcun7<tn glad 
hih), a town of Prussia, ju ovine o of Khein 
land, 16 miles west of Dusscldoif, with ex 
tensive manufactures of cotton and mixed 
cotton goods, Ac Po[) 58,021 

Gladia'tors, combatar ts w ho fought at 
the publu games in Rome foi the entertain 
merit of the sjicctators ^Jhe hist instance 
known of gladiatois being exhibited was m 
11 ( 264, by Maicus and Dccmius Brutus at 
the funeral of their father '1 hey were at 
fiist prisoners, slaves, or condemned crimi- 
nals, but afterwards freemen fought in the 
arena, either for hire or from choice, and 
latterly men of senatorial rank, and even 
women, fought The regular gladiators 
were instructed in schools {ludi), ind the 
overseei {lam da) purchased the gladiatois 
and maintained them Men of position 
sometimes kept gladiatorial schools and la 
nistse of their own *1 he gladiators fought 
in the schools with wooden swoi ds In the 

public exhibitions, if a vaiupushed gladiator 
was not killed m the combat, his fate was 
decided by the people If they w^ished his 
death, perhaps because he had not shown 
sufficient skill or biavery, they held up 
their thumbs, the opposite motion was the 
signal to save him The victor received a 
branch of palm or a garland The glulia 
tors were classified according to then arms 
and mode of fighting, thus theic weic rt 
ttarii who carried a trident and a net (L 
retc) in which they tried to entangle their 
op[)onent, 'J hrncnntH^ who were aimed with 
the round Thracian buckler and a short 
sword, gccutor(Hf who were pitted against 
the retiarti , &c 

Gladi^olus, a germs of plants of the iris 
order, having a bulbous root with a reticulated 
covenng, natives of Europe and N Afnc i, 
but especially S Afnca The leaves are 
ensiform^ the flowers bnlliantly coloured 
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There are many species, some of them popu 
lar garden plants, others grown in hothouses 
Gladstane, Right Hon William Ewart, 
a great British statesman, son of Sir John 
Gladstone, was born at Inverpool in 1809, 
and died at Hawarden m 1898 After some 
years at Eton he entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, m 1828, and graduated in 1831, 
with high honours After leaving Oxford 
he spent six months in Italy In 1832 the 
hist Reform Act was passed, and Mr Glad 
stone spublicf ircei commenced by his being 
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rt turned forNewark, andwhenPeel assumed 
othce in 1834 he accepted the post of Junior 
Lord of the Treasury At this period he 
was a Tory, and as his party quickly went 
out it was not until 1841 that he again held 
any public oftice, in which year he became, 
under Peel, Vice president of the Board of 
Trade and Master of the Mint In 1842 
great fiscal reforms were inaugurated, some 
of which were understood to be due to Mr 
(lUdstone Having become President of 
the Board of Trade, he earned, in 1843, a 
measure for the abolition of restrictions on 
the exportation of machinery, and in 1844 
he carried a railway bill, establishing cheap 
ti ams He took part with Peel in the repeal 
of the corn laws, a course which cost him 
his seat for Newark In 1847 he was re 
turned for Oxford IJmversity, and he then 
supported the bill for the removal of Jew- 
ish disabilities, the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, &a He now began to develop re- 
markable ability as a financier, and fiercely 
attacked Mr Ilisraeli’s Budget of 185^ 
The same year he became Chancellor of the 


Exchequer under the Earl of Aberdeen, a 
post which he also held for a short time in 
1851 under Lord Palmerston. In 1858 he 
l>ecame High Commissioner Extraordmary 
to the Ionian Islands, and his Studies on 
Homer appeared about the same time In 
1859 he again took office as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Lord Palmerston At 
the general election of 1865 Mr Gladstone 
was returned for South Lancashire, and on 
the decease of I^ord Palmerston he be- 
came the Liberal leader in the Commons 
in the Russell administration, still continu 
ing to hold the Chancellorship of the Ex 
chequer The Government, being defeated 
on the reform question, went out in 1866, 
and Lord Derby came into power In 1867 
a Reform Bill, establishing household suf 
frage in buighs, was earned by the Con 
servatives, but to the final shape of it Mr 
Gladstone intl Mr Bright materially contri 
bated In 1868 Mr Gladstone succeeded 
in abolishing compulsory church rates, and 
he also earned his resolutions dealing with 
the Irish Cliurch, but his Irish Church Sus 
pensory Bill was revetted by the Lords At 
the general election of 1868 he lost his seat 
for South Lancashire, but was returned by 
Greenwnh There being a great Liberal 
majority m the new parliament Mr Dis 
racli was soon forced to resign, and Mr 
Gladstone became premier Next year he 
carried his bill for the disest ibliahment of 
the Insh Church, and m 1870 his Insh 
Land Act, the English Education Act being 
also passed In 1871 army purchase was 
abolished by royal warrant The Ballot 
Act and the Scottish Education Act were 
passed in 1872 Parliament was dissolved m 
1874, and the Conservatives ousted Mr 
Gladstone from office, as they had secured 
a good majority During Lord Beacons- 
field’g tenure of office Mr Gladstone de- 
nounced the Bulgarian atrocities, the Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty, and the Afghan War, and 
his speeches during his candidature for Mid- 
lothian greatly helped to render the gov- 
ernment unpopular In 1880 the general 
election reinstated Mr Gladstone firmly 
into power {Midlothian being now his con- 
stituency), and his second Insh Land Bill 
became law m the following year In 1882 
a Prevention of Cnmes and an Arrears Act 
for Ireland were passed, and m 1883 mea 
sures relating to bankruptcy, &o , were also 
''arned In 1884 the bill extending house- 
oold suffrage to the counties was earned, 
and the Gladstone ministry fell the next 
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year Lord Salisbury, who had formed an 
admimstration, got the Redistribution of 
Seats Bill passed, and under it took place the 
general election of 1885, Mr Gladstone still 
continuing to represent Midlothian Next 
year Lord Salisbury resigned after an adverse 
vote in the Commons and Mr Gladstone 
again came into power He now introduced 
a Home Rule bill foi Iieland (April 8, 
1886) It failed to pass the Commons, and 
tlie lesult of the general election which fol 
lowed was emphatically adverse to Mr 
Gladstone’s proposals He had to make 
way for Lord Salisbury , but in 1 892 he again 
became premier Aftei passing a Home 
Rule bill through the Commons ho resigned 
office in 1894, and next year retired from 
political life His works include The State 
in its Relations with the Church (1838), 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Agt , 
Juventus Mundi , Homeric Synchronism, 
Landmaiks of Homeric Study, The Im 
pregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, &c 

Glagolitic Alphabet, an ancient Slavonic 
alphabet, based on the Greek, and used iii 
many old religious works, while m others 
the Cyrillim letters (which stc) are em 
ployed 

Glair, the white of eggs, used as a var 
nish for preserving paintings Bookbinders 
also use it for finishing the backs of books 

Glaiaher, James, F R S , born 1809 aer 
onaut and meteorologist, long count (Ud 
with Greenwich Observatory, author of 
various books, died 1903 His balloon 
isctnt of 37 000 ft IS the highest on record 

Glamor'gan, or Glamouganshire, i 
county in South W ales, area, 547,070 acres 
The north and north east parts of the county 
are extremely mountainous, and often ex 
hibit scenes of the most romantic beauty 
The southern portion is comparatively level 
and ver} fertile, particularly the vale of Gla 
morgan The climate in this part is remark 
ably mild, as snow does not he long on the 
ground, and tcudci shrubs thnve m the open 
air Glamorganshire belongs vv holly to the 
basm of the Severn, and all its streams, 
of which the Taff is the largest, flow in a 
south direction The cattle are reckoned 
among the best m Wales The mineral 
wealth of Glamorganshire is of incalculable 
value Its coal fields, its stores of ironstone 
and limestone, are most extensive, and the 
ironworks of Howlais and Cyfarthfa are 
among the largest in the world The wool 
len manufacture is earned on to some ex- 
tent Principal towns — Cardiff, the capital, 
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Merthyr Tydfil, Swansea, and Neath The 
county returns five members k» tho House 
of Commons Pop (1901), 800,022 

Glance, a name given to some minerals 
which possess a metallic or psendo metallic 
lustre, as antimony glance^ himmth glance ^ 
cohalt glance ^ &c 

Glance-coal See Anthracite 
Glanders, one of the most formidable 
diseases to which horses are subject, mdi 
cated by a discharge of purulent matter from 
one or both nostrils, with a hard enlarge 
ment of the submaxillary glands In acute 
glanders the discharge, by its copiousness, 
impedes respiration and ultimately produces 
suffocation The disease is highly infectious, 
and may even be communicated to man by 
the purulent matter coming in contact with 
any pait where the skin is broken Tho 
disease is rarely if over cured See also tho 
aiticle Farcy 

Glands, a certain dass of striutiires iii 
animals, some of them forming organs which 
ire the seat of an exciotion, and provided 
w ith an excretory canal In man there are 
twolachr^ malglands, situated at the external 
angle of the eyes under the upper eyelid, 
SIX salivary, of which three are on each side, 
behind and under the lower jaw, two parotid, 
two submaxillary, two sublingual, two main 
mary, confined to the female (the breasts in 
women), the liver, the pancreas, the two 
kidneys, &c The lymphatic glands, which 
take up and elaborate the lymph, are some 
what different from these in character, and 
still more different are certain other bodies 
so denominated, as the spleen, thymus, 
pineal, &c Botanists have given the name 
of glands to small bodies observed upon the 
surfaces of plants, and many of which seem 
to secrete certain fiuida 

Glanyil, or Glanvilik, Ranuiph de, 
English lawyer and warrior of the 1 2t]i cen 
tury In the reign of Henry 11 he held the 
office of justiciary, and repelled tbe invasion 
of William the Lion, king of Scotland, who 
was taken pnsoner as he was besieging tho 
Castle of Alnwick Richard I is said to 
have imprisoned Glanvil, and obliged him to 
purchase his freedom with £16,000 towards a 
ciusade to the Holy Land He accompanied 
his master on this expedition, and perished 
at the siege of Acre m 1190 To Glanvil 
18 attributed a treatise on the laws and cus 
toms of England (de Legibus et Consuetu 
dinibus Angbse), written about 1181, and 
first printed in the year 1654, being the 
earliest treatise on Enijglish law 
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GlaruB (gla'ros), a Swiss canton, sur 
rounded by St Gall, the Gnsons, Uri, and 
Sohwyz, area 266 sq miles On all sides, 
except towards the north, Glarua is walled 
in by lofty mountains , lakes are numerous, 
and the scenery in their neighbourhood is 
magnificent The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in the cotton manufacture and in 
agricultural pursuits, rearing sheep and 
cattle, and exporting cheese, butter, &c 
The constitution is a pure democracy Pop 
34,213 The capital, Glarus, situated on 
the Lmth amid grand scenery, is a well 
built town, with a good trade Pop 5330 
Glas'gOW, the largest ( ity in Scotland, and 
the second largest m the United Kingdom, 
IS situated mainly m the county of Lanai k 
(but IS now a county of itself), on both 
banks of the Clyde, the larger and more 
important part of it on the right or north 
bank The southern portion is mainly built 
on low lying level ground, the northern 
portion to a great extent on a series of 
elevations of varying heights The rivei 
IS crossed by ten bridges (including rail 
way bridges), as also by ferries , and there 
are also tunnels under it The streets are in 
general wide and straight, running mostly 
at right angles east and west, and north 
and south Of the former the chief are 
Argyle Street and Sauchiehall Street, of 
the latter Buchanan Street The houses 
aie built almost wholly of freestone, and as 
a whole Glasgow is now excelled by few 
cities in the kingdom in architectural beauty 
and amenity of appearance Of the build 
mgs the Cathedral, situated m the north 
east of the city, is the most noteworthy 
It 18 supposed to have been begun about 
1240, and completed within the next two 
centuries It is a large Gothic edihce in 
the early Pointed style, with tower and 
spire from the centre , length of interior 
319 feet, width 63 feet, height of nave 90 
feet, of choir 86 feet, spire 225 feet It is 
especially distinguished for the beauty of 
its crypt, one of the most perfect in Britain 
The windows are filled with painted glass 
on a uniform plan The new University 
buildings, m the west end of the city, cover 
about 4 acres of ground on a splendid site 
They form an oblong rectangular pile m 
the Collegiate Gothic style of the 14th cen 
tury, 600 feet long by 800 broad, divided 
into two quadrangles of 180 feet square, 
united by a centre building, and with a 
t(wer nearly 300 feet high To the south 
lie the splendid new art galleries and 


museum, now one of the greatest architec 
tuial ornaments of Glasgow The Mum 
cipal Buildings, in the centre of the city, in 
George Square, form an imposing pile in 
the Renaissance style, completed in 188? 
Among other noteworthy buildings are 
various churches, the old infirmary near 
the cathedral, the Western Infirmary near 
the new university, the Victoria Infirmary 
m the southern suburbs, the U F Church 
College, Royal Exchange, Stock Exchange, 
County Buildings, AthenaLum, Post Office, 
St Enoch Station and Central Station Hotels, 
club houses, banks, and insurance offices 
Most of the public monuments are collected 
in George Square, the finest square in the 
city Glasgow has several large and at 
tractive public parks There are also 
Botanic Gardens with extensive hot houses 
There is a public museum, and a collection 
of pictures belonging to the city, contain- 
ing a number of very valuable works 
especially of the Venetian School 'J’he prin 
cipal libraries are the University Library, 
the Mitchell Free Library, the libraries of 
the Faculty of Medicine and of the Faculty 
of Procurators, and the combined Glasgow 
and Stirling’s Libraries St Andiew’s Halls 
are the finest suite of public halls ’J here 
are five theatres The principal cemetery 
18 the Necropolis, on a rising ground near 
the cathedral and full of fine monuments 
Among educational institutions after the 
university aie Anderson’s College Medical 
School, St Mungo’s College, the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland '1 echnical College, the 
U F Church College, Queen Margaret Col 
lege for women, the normal institutions of 
the Established and Umted Free Churches, 
the Glasgow School of Art, the Vetennary 
College, the High St bool, under the manage 
ment of the School Board, and the Glasgow 
Acadeni} The industries are unequalled for 
variety by any town in the kingdom, with 
the exception, perhaps, of London They 
embrace cotton, linen, woollen, silk, and jute, 
in all the processes of manufacture , calico 
printing, dyeing, and bleaching, pig and 
malleable iron and steel, and machinery and 
metal goods of all descriptions , shipbuild 
mg, which might almost be called a staple, 
over 400,000 tons of shipping having been 
launched in some years on the Clyde , ex 
tensive chemical works, potteries, glass 
works, brick works, breweries, distilleries, 
tanneries, tobacco works, sugar refining 
works, &c 'I’he commerce is commensurate 
m extent with the manufactures The river 
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itself, the chief highway of this commerce, 
has been made navigable for large vessels 
up to the heart of the city, and the harbour 
accommodation is still being extended by 
the construction of docks, quays, &c The 
value of imports in 1^02 was £13,63 5, 23M, 
that of exports was £19,106,208 

1 ne improvement of the navigation of the 
Cljde, which within the 19th century was 
fordable at and 
below the present 
harbour of Glas 
gow, has been of 
immense service 
to the city, though 
the total cost of 
deepening, widen 
mg, straighten 
mg, and the 
construction of 
quays, docks, &c , 
has exceeded 
£10,000,000 The 
railways and the 
Forth and Clyde 
and Monkland 
Canals form im 
portant auxiliary 
means of com mu 
nicition Electric 
tramways pass 
along the prmci 
pal streets In a 
sanitary point of 
view Glasgow has 
greatly improved 
m recent times, 
but it still re 
maiiib less heal 
thy than it might 
be , and its at 
mosphere is polluted uith smoke, soot, and 
vapours from the public works, and its rivei 
with sewage There is, however, a great 
difference between the sanitary conditions 
of different districts The city is excellently 
supplied with water from Loch Katrine, a 
distance of about 30 miles The works are 
capable of supplying 60,000,000 gallons 
daily, and operations are in progress for 
largely increasing the supply — The ongin 
of the city may be traced back to the foun 
dation of the bishopric by St Mungo about 
560 It was erected into a royal burgh iii 
1180 The first bndge was built m 1345 
In 1546 the shipping of Glasgow is men 
tioned in an order of the privy council 
The General Assembly which abolished 
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episcopacy in Scotland met in (rlasgow 
(Cathedral in 1638 In 1715 and 1745 Glas 
gow was conspicuously loyal to the reigning 
family ITp till the Union its trade was 
chiefly with the European Continent The 
Union opened up the trade with the Aine 
rican colonies, and tobacco became a source 
of wealth to the Glasgow merchants Lat 
terly commerce began to take other direc 
tions, and tht 
progress midt 
within the 19th 
century has been 
very icmarkablc 
In 1816 the first 
vessel was de 
spatched to the 
East Indies Pre 
vious to 1832 
(xlasgow joined 
Kutherglen, Ken 
frew, and Dum 
barton in sending 
a member to par 
liament , during 
1832-68 it had 
two, m 1868-85, 
three, and sinct 
1886 seven mcm 
bers to itself 
Successful inter 
national cxhibi 
tions were held in 
the city m 1888 
and 1901 Pop 
m 1610, 7644, 
111 1712, 13,832, 
m 1801, 77,385, 
pop of municipal 
burgh in 1881, 
510,816, in 1891, 

6^6 946 m 1901 761,709 

Glasgow 'Dniversity was founded by a 
bull of Pope Nicholas V , 1450-51, which 
conferred not only the power of creating 
masters and doctois, but privileges and iin 
munities identic d with those of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna In 1577 James VI pre 
scribed rules for the government of the Uni 
versity, giving it a new (barter It has 
been reconstituted by the Scottish Universi 
ties Acts of 1868 and 1889, and its consti 
tntion 18 similar to that of the others (See 
Edinlnirgh University ) I’heold University 
buildings and grounci were sold to the 
Glasgow Union Railway Co in 1864 for 
£100,000, a sum which, supplemented by 
University funds, government grant, public 
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Bubsoriptions and donations, has enabled 
upwards of £600,000 to be expended on 
bne new buildings in the west end of 
Glasgow The University comprises five 
faculties, viz, arts, science, duinity, law, 
and medicine, each of which embraces a 
suitable equipment of chairs and professors, 
the latter numbering 31 m all, besides a 
number of lecturers With it is incorporated 
<iueen Margaret College for women The 
exhibitions, scholarships, bursaries, 5rc ,from 
funds administered by the University, have 
an annuil value of about £8000 The most 
valuable are the George A Clark scholar 
ships, four m number, tenable for four 
years, aud each about £180 in annual value 
The examinations for these are respectively 
m classics, mental philosophy, mathematics, 
and natural science The Snell Exhibitions, 
each about £80 in annual value, tenable for 
five years, are intended to assist students 
studying at Oxford University (Balliol 
(k)llegc) There are also a Black Tlico 
logical Fellowship, value £140, the Luke 
Fellowship, value £120 , the Metcalfe 
Fellowship, value £100 , and two Eglinton 
Fellowships, value £100 each The degrees 
conferred are almost the same as at Edin- 
burgh There were 1694 matriculated 
students in 1899-1900, besides 34d women 
'Xiong with the University of Aberdeen 
Glasgow University returns a member to 
parliament The University hbiary num 
liers about 176,000 volumes 
Glass, an artificial substance, hai d, brittle, 
and in its finest qualities quite transparent, 
formed by the fusion of silicious matters 
with an alkali Of the origin of its maun 
facture nothing is known, but the ancient 
Egyptians earned the art to great perfec 
tion, and are known to have practised it as 
early as 2000 b c , if not eailier The As 
Syrians, the Phoenicians, the Greeks aud 
Etruscans were all acquainted with the 
manufacture I’he Romans attained pecu 
liar excellence m glass making, and among 
them it was applied to a great variety of 
purposes Among the most beautiful speci 
mens of their art are the vases adorned with 
engraved figures in relief, they were some 
times transparent, sometimes of different 
colours on a dark ground, and very deli- 
cately executed The Portland or Barbermi 
vase is almost the only surviving specimen 
of this kind The mode of preparing glass 
was known long before it was thought of 
making windows of it The first mention 
of this mode of using glass is to be found m 


Lactantius, in the 3d century after Christ 
St Jerome also speaks of it being so used 
(422 A D ) Benedict Biscop introduced glass 
windows into Britain m A d 674 In church 
windows it was used from the 3d century 
lEe Venetians were long celebrated for their 
glass manufacture, which was established 
hefoie 700 A D Britain did not become 
distinguished for glass until about the com 
mencement of the 16th century The ex 
else laws relative to the glass manufac- 
ture were at one time complicated in the 
extreme, and tended to check improvements 
in glass making hese laws were repealed 
m 1845 by Sir Robert Peel, as part of his 
free trade policy, and beneficial effects were 
immediately apparent in the improved qua 
lity, cheapness, and greater variety of de 
Bcnptions of glass produced Britain both 
exports and imports glass, the value of the 
imports being usually above that of exports 
Glass IS largely made in France, Germany, 
Belgium, and the U St ites For coloured 
glass Boiiernia has long had a high reputa 
tion 

Glass IS formed by the fusion of silicious 
matter, such as powdered Hint or fine sand, 
together with some alkali, alkaline earth, 
salt, or metallic oxide The nature of the 
glass will depend upon the quality and pio- 
portion of the ingredients of which it is 
formed, and thus an infinite variety of 
kinds of glass may be made, but in com 
merce five kinds are usually recognized 
1 Bottle or coarse green glass 2 Broad, 
spread, or sheet window glass 3 Crovi n- 
glass, or the best window glass 4 Plate- 
glass, or glass of pure soda 6 Flint glass, 
or glass of lead Coloured glass may be 
mentioned as a sixth kind The physical 
properties of glass are of the highest im 
portance Perhaps the chief of these is its 
transparency, and next to that its resistance 
to acids (except hydrofluoric) It preserves 
its transparency in a considerable heat, and 
its expansibility is less than that of any 
other known solid Its great ductility, 
when heated, is also a remarkable property 
It can, in this state, be drawn into all shapes, 
and even be spun into the finest threads 
It 18 a bad conductor of heat, and is very 
brittle It 18 usually cut by the diamond 

The works in which glass is made are 
called glau houses They are commonly 
constructed of brick, and made of corned 
form A large vault is made in the mte 
rior of the cone, extending from side to side, 
and of sufficient height to allow workmen 
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to wheel in and out rubbieh from beneath 
the furnace, which is placed over the vault, 
and separated from it by an iron grating 
The materials used for the formation of the 
glass are sometimes calcmed in a adear or 
frittxwj furnace^ and a chemical union l>e 
tween the ingredients commenced, forming 
a frit But this process is not essential, 
and the mateiials, after being ground and 
thoroughly mixed up together, are now usu 
ally placed at once in mdtiiiq pots or cru 
cibles made of Stourbridge fire clay, or other 
similar material, the melting pots being then 
placed in the melting furnace or oven This 
IS a kind of rcverliei itoiy furnace, is often 
circular in form, arched or domed above, 
and capable of keeping up an intense heat 
The ciucibles are placed m the furnace at 
et^ual distances from each other round the 
circurafeience, each pot being opposite to 
an opening in the wall of the furnace in 
order that the crucible may be charged or 
discharged by the workman from without 
In recent times a furnace called a tauL 
furnace has come into use and enables melt- 
ing pots to be dispensed with, as the mate 
rial can be melted in and worked from the 
furnace directly The use of the a mu aim (j 
furnace^ is also essential in glass making, 
the process of allowing the glass to cool 
there being called anvafhnq Unless this 
process be carefully managed, the articles 
formed in the glass house can be of no use, 
from their liability to break by the slight 
est Sf ratch or change of temperature 

Sheet qlasH is the commonest description 
of glass It 18 composed of various ingre 
dients in vaiymg proportions, usually of 
sand, chalk, or limestone, sulphate of soda, 
and cullet or broken glass A coarse va 
nety of it may be made of a mixture 
of two parts by measure of soap boilers’ 
waste, one of soda ash and one of cleaned 
sand. In France the matenals employed 
are commonly — sand 100 parts, sulpbato 
of soda 30, carbonate of lime 30, coke to 
aid m the reduction of the sulphate of soda 
5, with some hi oxide of manganese to cor- 
rect the greemsh tinge that glass with a 
soda base possesses When the materials 
are properly melted a quantity is taken 
out of the pot on the end of an iron tube 
about 5 ft long, and the workman by blow 
mg into and swinging the tube while heat- 
mg and reheating the glass, imparts a cylm- 
dnoal shape to the newly formed product 
The rounded extremity of the cylinder (which 
may be 4 ft long or more) is softened m 
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the furnace m order to enable the workman 
to blow a hole in it This opening may be 
made by beating the cylinder and then 
stopping up the tube with the thumb, when 
the expansion of the air causes the cylmder 
to burst open at the end The other i ounded 
end IS detached after cooling by winding 
lound its circumference a thread of red hot 
glass, which causes a clear fractme The 
cyhnder is now split open parallel to its 
axis by a diamond, and then conveyed to 
the flattening furnace wheie it is heated and 
opened out into a fiat sheet of glass It is 
afterwards placed in the annealing furnace 

Ciovm glass is dilfeiently formed by dif 
ferent makers, but its composition is ossen 
tially the same as the best sheet glass It 
used to be the only window glass made in 
Bnt uii, but its manufacture has been almost 
or altogether superseded by that of sheet 
glass The ingredients being melted and at 
the proper temperature, a quantity of the 
glass IS withdrawn by the tube (to the 
amount, by successive addition, usually of 
H) lbs m all) By various manipulations 
this from having the form of a hallow ob 
late spheroid is made to assume the form of 
a thin ciicular plate, with a thick part called 
the huWs egt in the centre, being the point 
at which an iron rod was attached to it for 
the purpose of causing it to revolve rapidly 
and spread out into a sheet befoie the fur- 
nace The bull’s eye used to be commonly 
seen m the windows of humble dwellings, 
the pieces of glass containing them being 
cheap 

Flint glass or Crystal is one of the kinds 
largely made, being employed especially for 
table utensils, globes, ornaments, &c Pow- 
dered flint was formerly employed in its 
manufacture, but fine white sand has been 
substituted The other materials arc rod 
lead or litharge, and pearl ash (carbonate 
of potash) 'I’he following is said to be a 
good mixture — Fine white sand, 300 parts, 
red lead or litharge, 200, refined pearl ash, 
86, nitre, 20, with a small quantity of ar 
seme and manganese The furnace is kept 
at a very high temperature until the whole 
of the matenals are fused When the glass 
becomes translucent the temperature is di- 
minished until it becomes a tenacious mass 
Suppose a glass vessel is to be made, the 
iron tube is put into the crucible, and 
the required quantity of glass lifted out, 
which after certain adjustments is rolled 
into a cyhndncal form on an iron table 
called the merver or marver* The workman 
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then blows the gla«s into the form of a 
hollow globe, and re heats and blows until 
the globe becomes of the required thinness 
An iron rod called i\iQpunty is now attached 
to the end of the glass furthest from the 
tube, and the tube detached The workman 
now heats the glass on the punty, and sitting 
down upon a chair with smooth arms, he lays 
the punty upon them, and rolling it with his 
left hand he gives the glass a rotatoiy mo 
tion, while with an instrument in his right, 
somewhat like a pair of sugar tongs, he en 
larges or contracts the different parts of the 
vessel until it assumes the requisite shape 
A pair of shears is also made use of in certain 
cases The article is then detached from the 
punty, and earned to the annealing furnace 
Many of the articles, after coming from 
the annealing furnace, are sent to the cutter 
or grinder The operation of gnndmg is 
performed by wheels of various diameter 
and of various edges, some of iron, others of 
stone, and some of wood Rich and delicate 
designs may be cut upon the articles bv 
means of small wheels of copper and steel 
upon which emery is kept constantly falling 
Ornamental figures may dso be engrvved, 
or rather etched, upon articles of glass by 
means of hydrofluoric acid, care being taken 
to place a coating of some substance over 
the parts not to be acted upon Various 
ornamental forms are given to the surface 
of glass vessels by metallic moulds Ihe 
mould is usually of copper, with the figure 
cut on its inside, and opens with hinges to 
permit the glass to be taken out The angles 
of moulded objects are always less sharp 
than those of cut glass 

Often or hotHe qiass is formed of the 
coarsest materials, such as coarse sea or 
river sand, lime, and clay, and the most m 
fenor alkalies, as soap boilers’ waste, and 
the slag of iron ore A cheap mixture 
for this kind of glass may be made of com 
mon sand and lime, with a little clay and 
sea salt Ihe manipulations of the glass 
blower in fashioning bottle glass into va 
nous forms are m general the same as those 
performed by the flint glass blower Wine 
and beer bottles, which are required to 
be all of a certain capacity, are blown m 
moulds, so that their containing portion 
may be as nearly as possible of the requi- 
site size When the articles are made they 
are carried to the annealing furnace Green 
bottle glass is preferable to all other kinds 
for vessels required to contain corrosiv e sub- 
stances, it IS less fusible than flint glass, and 


thus is better calculated for many cbeini 
cal purposes 

Plate glass is a fine and thick glass cast 
in sheets One maker’s ingredients are as 
follows —white sand, 300 lbs , soda, 200 , 
lime, 30 , oxide of manganese, 2 , oxide of 
cobalt, 3 oz , and fragments of glass (cullet) 
equal to the weight of sand After being 
melted in large crucibles, and the liquid 
glass having been thoroughly skimmed, it 
IS transferred by a copper ladle to smaller 
pots {cuvettes) When the glass m the smaller 
crucible is ready for casting it is poured 
upon an iron casting table, and a large metal 
cylinder moved along spreads the glass into 
a broad uniform sheet The subsequent 
stages of the process are concerned with the 
discovery of flaws, the squaring of the edges, 
the grinding of the surfaces plane, the grind 
mg of the sides, and the polishing Before 
grinding and polishing the glass is what is 
called common ‘rough plate,* and in this 
state it 18 much used for roofing, cellar 
lighting, &c , being non transparent ‘Rolled 
plate,’ which is cast on a table that imparts 
a surface of grooves, flutings, lines, Ac, is 
extensively used for the same purposes 

Ihere are several other kinds of glass 
that may be noticed Prcs'ied gla^^ is flint 
glass formed into articles by pressing into 
moulds of iron or bronze, a fine surface 
being afterwards attained by heating so that 
a thin film on the surface melts Slag glans 
IS glass from the slag of blast furnaces mixed 
with other ingredients , it is largely used for 
bottles Optical glass is made of special 
varieties of flint and crown glass Stra^<(, 
which 18 used for imitating gems, is a very 
dense flint glass, colours being imparted by 
metallic oxides Spun gla^n is glass in the 
form of very fine threads, in which state it 
may be woven into textile fabrics of great 
beauty Toughened or hardened gla^% hav 
mg certain properties owing to its being 
heated to the melting point and plunged 
into an oleaginous mixture, was introduced 
some time ago, but has not answered the 
expectations formed of it 

Coloured Gluss — C’oloured glass is of two 
kinds — entirely coloured, the colouring mat- 
ter being melted along with the other in- 
gredients , or partially coloured, a quantity 
of white glass being gathered from one pot, 
and dipped into the other containing the 
coloured glass, by which the whole receives 
a skin of coloured glass The colouring 
matters are chiefly the metallic oxides A 
beautiful yellow colour is imparted by silver 
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in union with alumina (powdered clay and 
chlonde of silver being used), also by uranium 
and by glass of antimony, red colours by 
oxide of iron, copper, and gold , green by 
protoxide of iron, oxide of copper, oxide of 
chromium, &c , blue by cobalt , orange by 
peroxide of iron with chlonde of silver 
Bohemia is particularly famous for its manu 
factures of articles in coloured glass 

Glassites, a religious body founded in 
Scotland m the 18th century by John Glass, 
a minister of the Established Church They 
maintain certain practices, such as weekly 
communions, love feasts, washing each 
other’s feet, and mutual exhortations They 
disappiove of all games of chance, and of 
all use of the lot except for sacred purposes 

Glass-painting, the art of producing pic 
tures upon glass with colours that are burned 
in, or by the use of pieces of coloured glass, 
in which the colour forms part of the com 
|>osition of the glass itself Originally there 
was but one method of making ornamental 
glass windows, which was by the latter pro 
cess the pieces of stained or coloured glass 
weie cut to the desired shape, and let into 
the grooves of finely made leaden frames 
which formed the pattern m outline, so 
that the pictures resembled mosaic work 
In the sixteenth century, the tnamel colours 
having been discovered, a new piocess came 
into vogue, the designs being now painted 
on the glass and burned m At the present 
day the two methods, or a combination of 
the two, are chiefly employed, the mosaic 
enamel method being the most common, 
and consisting of a combination of these two 
The chief seats of the art in Britain are 
Biriniiigbam and Edinburgh, in France, 
Pans and Stvres , and in Germany, Munich 
and Nurnberg 

Glass Paper, or Cloth, is made by strew 
mg hnely pounded glass on a sheet of paper 
or cloth which has been besmeared with a 
coat of thin glue, the glue being still wet 
It is much used for polishing metal and 
wood work 

Glass Snake, a lizard, genus Ophmsaurus, 
in form resembling a serpent, and reaching 
a length of 3 feet The joints of the tail 
are not connected by caudal muscles, hence 
it 18 extremely brittle, and one or more of 
the joints break off when the animal is even 
sbghtly irritated 
Glass-sponges See Sponges 

Glass' wort, a name given to the plants of 
the genus Saheornm^ nat order Chenopo 
diaceae, succulent marine herbs growing abun 
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dantly on the coasts m the south of Europe 
and north of Africa, and yielding by burn 
mg ashes containing soda, formerly much 
employed m making both soap and glass 
Two or three species are natives of Britain 

Glastonbury, a town of England, county 
of Somerset, which derives mteiest from the 
rums of its once magnificent Benedictine 
abbey, now consisting of some fragments of 
the church, the chapel of St Joseph of 
Arimathea, and what is called the abbot’s 
kitchen Its abbots sat among the barons 
in Parliament The last was hanged on a 
neighbouring eminence by order of Henry 
VIIT foi refusing to suriender the abbey 
Pop 4119 

Glatz, a town of Prussia, province of 
Silesia, on the Neisse, 51 miles s s w of 
Breslau , manufactures of linen, cotton, and 
woollen goods, leather, carpets, Ac It has 
a fortress or citadel, now of little importance 
Pop 13,588 

Glauber, John Rudoiph, a German 
chemist, bom m 1603 or 1604 His life 
seems to have been somewhat unsettled— at 
least he resided m many different places — 
Vienna, Saltzburg, Frankfort, Kit/ingen, 
Cologne, and liasel, and finally m Amster 
dam, where he died m 1668 He is chiefly 
remembered for his discovery of sulphate of 
soda or Glauber's Salt, which he termed sal 
niirahile, m consequence of his gieat faith 
m its medicinal qualities 

Glauber’s Salt, sulphate of sodium, so 
called because of the importance attached 
to its chemical and medicinal properties by 
Glauber It forms large colourless mono 
clinic prisms, which effloresce on exposure 
to the air It is soluble in water, and when 
heated melts in its water of crystalli/atioii 
It IS found in many localities, both dissolved 
in the water of mineral springs and of salt 
lakes, round which it effloresces 

Glauchau (glouVtou), a manufacturing 
town of Saxony, on the Muldt, 51 miles 
w a w of Dresden It has manufactures of 
woollens, carpets, linens, leather, dye works, 
print fields, and worsted mills Pop 25,677 

Glauco'ma, in med an almost incurable 
disease of the eye, in which the eyeball be 
comes of stony hardness by the accumulation 
of fluid within, and the consequent increase 
of pressure causes disorganization of all the 
tissues Loss of sight is sometimes very 
rapid Called also Glaucosts 

Glazing, is the covering of earthenware 
vessels with a vitreous coating in order to 
prevent their bemg penetrated by fluids. 
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The tnAtenalfi of common glass would afford 
the most perfect glaring were it not that a 
glazing of this sort is liable to cracks when 
exposed to changes of temperature A mix 
ture of equal parts of oxide of lead and 
ground flmt is found to be a durable gla/e 
for the common cream coloured ware, and is 
generally used for that purpose See Pot- 
tery 

Gleaning, the gathering by poor people 
of the loose ears of corn left uncared for by 
reapers This is a common practice in Eng 
land, and it used to be believed that the 
poor could legally claim to be allowed to do 
so, but it has been decided otherwise at law 

Glebe, m the established churches of Eng 
land and Scotland, the land possessed as part 
of the revenue of an ecclesiastical benefice, 
usually along with a dwelling house The 
incumbent may be regarded as the proprietor 
of the glebe for the time being, but be can- 
not alienate it In Scotland, wheie lands 
are arable, the glebe must consist of 4 acres 
at least The glebe must be taken as near 
the manse as possible 

Gleditach'ia, a genus of plants, order Le 
gummosee, to which G triacanthon^ the 
honey locust, belongs 

Glee, in music, a composition in three or 
more parts, generally consisting of more than 
one movement, the subject of which may 
vary greatly, from grave to gay, &c In- 
strumental accompaniment is illegitimate 

Gleemen, itinerant singers in the Anglo 
Saxon period of English history Aftei the 
Norman conquest they were termed min 
btreU 

Gleiwitz (gli'vits), a town, Prussia, pro 
Vince of Silesia, on the Klodnitz It has 
an extensive government iron woik, foun 
dries, machine works, glass works, worsted 
and other mills, &c Pop ,02,362 

Glencoe (glen ko'), a romantic Scottish 
valley m the county of Argyle, near the 
head of Loch Etiva It is bounded on both 
sides by almost perpendicular mountains 
over 3000 feet high, and is traversed by a 
mountam stream, Ossian’s Mark torrent of 
Cona ’ The valley was the scene of a tragedy 
known as the Massacre of Glencoe. The 
state of the Highlands after 1600 was a 
subject of great anxiety to the government 
Altnough the Highlanders had ceased any 
important operations since the death of 
Dundee at Killiecrankie, they had not laid 
down their arms In 1691 a proclamation 
was issued promising pardon to all who 
should swear allegiance on or before 3 let 


December, 1691 All the chiefs, vnth the 
exception of one Ian of Glencoe, compUed. 
The latter had unfortunately exceeded the 
prescribed period, and a certificate which he 
produced to prove that he had offered to take 
the oaths at Fort- William was suppressed, 
as IS thought, by Stair ^J'he king’s signa- 
ture was obtained to an order to extirpate 
the MacDonalds On the 1st of February 
a party of soldiers, 120 m number, com 
manded by Captam Campbell of Glenlyon, 
marched up the glen and took quarters as 
friends The soldiers belonged mostly to 
the clan Campbell, enemies of the Mao 
Donalds , but they were well treated, and 
all went merrily on for twelve days At 
five m the morning of the 13th Glenlyon 
and Ins men suddenly fell on the Mac 
1 >onalds 'J'hirty eight men were murdered, 
but many who had escaped perished in the 
snow, sank into bogs, or died for lack of 
food Much obloquy has been heaped upon 
King William on account of his share in 
the massacre, but the utmost of what he 
would seem to have been guilty was care 
lessness in signing without investigation the 
order mentioned above 

Glendower, Owfn, a distinguished figure 
m Welsh history, born about 1350 At an 
early age he u as sent to London, and studied 
for the bar, but relinquished the profession 
on being appointed an esquire to Richard II , 
whom he suppoited to the last He carried 
on a contest with Lord Grey de Ruthyn re 
specting an estate, and the latter being 
charged with the delivery of a summons to 
Owen from Henry, to attend him on his 
Scottish expedition, purposely neglected to 
deliver it Glendower was outlawed for 
disaffection, and his enemy seized upon bis 
lands Glendower dispossessed Grey of his 
lands, and, having raised a considerable force, 
caused himself to be proclaimed Pnnee of 
Wales, Sept 20, 1400 He defeated the 
kings troops, and retiring to the moun 
tains foiled all subsequent attempts to bring 
him to action He afterwards joined the 
coalition of the Fercys, against Henry, 
and was crowned ‘sovereign of Wales’ 
Glendower arrived with his force too late 
for the battle of Shrewsbury , and, seeing all 
was lost, retreated, and continued his maraud 
ing waHare This he kept up with various 
success, occasionally assisted by Charles VI. 
of France Finding it impossible to subdue 
hun, Henry V , in 1416, condescended to 
treat with him, but Owen died during the 
negotiation 
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GlenliVet, a valley or district of Scotland 
in the county of Banff Whisky of a parti 
cularly fine flavour has long been made in 
the district In Glenlivet the Protestant 
army, under the Earl of Argyle, was de 
feated by a Roman Catholic force under 
the Earl of Huntly m 1594 

Glenroy', a deep \ alley m the Highlands 
of Scotland, parallel to Glenmore (the Great 
Glen), m Lochaber, Inverness shire It is 
nearly 14 miles m length, and little more 
than \ mile in breadth, and is celebrated 
for its so called Paralld Roads^ which are 
three parallel terraces running along eithei 
side of the glen Not only do the lines on 
the same side run parallel to each other, 
but on both sides they lespcctively occujiy 
the same honzontal level These terraces 
project, at some parts only a few feet from 
the hill side, and at others widen out so as 
to be a number of yards in breadth "I'lie 
lowest terrace is 850 to 8(>2 feet above the 
sta level, the middle, 1062 to 1077 feet 
and the highest 1144 to 1155 feet Their 
origin has been much disputed, but accord 
ing to Macculloch, Agassiz, liuckland, and 
Geikie, the roads are shore lines of fresh 
water lakes As, however, no land barrier 
IS discov erable in the vicinity, they refer the 
lake or lakes to the glacial period, holding 
that glaciers must have descended from Ben 
Nevis and dammed uj> the water in Glenroy 
As these glaciers did not disappear simul 
taneously, the surf icc of the lake had differ 
eut elevations successively, and thus distinct 
shore lines or beaches were formed at dif 
ferent times 

Glentilt', a mountain valley in Scotland, 
Perthshire, traversed by the Tilt, having 
its southern extremity at Blair Castle, and 
there opening into the valley of the Gariy 
Marble of a pure white, of a light gray, 
and of a beautiful green, has been quarried 
m its recesses 

Globe, a sphere, a round solid body, which 
may be conceived to be generated by the 
revolution of a semicircle about its diameter 
An artifici il globe, in geography and astro 
nomy, is a globe of metal, plaster, paper, 
pasteboard, &c , on the surface of which is 
drawn a map, or representation of either 
the earth or the heaiens, with the several 
circles which are conceived upon them, the 
former being called the terrestrial ylohe, and 
the latter the celestial globe In the ter 
restnal globe the wire on which it turns 
represents the earth’s axis, the extremities 
of it representing the poles The brazen 
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meridian is a vertical circlt in which the 
artificial globe turns, divided into HbO de 
grees, each degree being divided into minutes 
and seconds The brass meridian rcceiv es 
the ends of the axis on which the globe 
revolves At right angles to this, and con 
sequently horizontal, is a broad ring of 
wood or brass representing the horizon , th it 
18 , the true horizon of the earth which lies 
in a plane containing the earth’s centre 
The horizon and brass meridian are con 
nected with the stand on winch the whole 
IS supported On the surface of the globe, 
as on other maps, are marked parallels of 
latitude, meridians, &c On a globe of some 
si/e the meridians are drawn through every 
15 of the equator, each answering to an 
hour’s difference of time between two places 
Hence they are called the hour circles A 
number of problems or questions, many of 
them more curious than useful, may be solved 
by means of a terrestrial globe Among the 
most important are such as to find the lati 
tude arnl longitude of a place, the differf'iice 
of time between two places, the time of the 
sun’s rising and setting foi a given day at a 
given place, &c 

Globe-fish, the name given to b* veral 
fishes of the genera Dibdon and Tdraodori 



Pennant u Globe fish {TttraAfkm hnngdtHS) 


order Plectognathi, remarkable for possess 
ing the power of suddenly assuming a glob 
iilar form by swallowing air or water, which, 
passing into a ventrd sac, inflates the 
whole animal like a balloon 

Globe-fllower, a popular name of Troll i us 
(uropceus (nat order R inunculacea ), a com 
mon European jdant in mount iinons regions, 
having deeply five lobed serrated leaves and 
round pale yellow blossoms, the sepaE of 
which are large and conspicuous, while the 
petals are very small It is often cultivated 
in gardens, and is common in mountain pas 
tures in the north of England, north of Ire 
land, Wales, and Scotland 

Globigen'na, one of the Foraminifera, a 
microscopic animal having a many celle<l 
shell found fossil in the chalk and tertiary 
formations, and still so abundant in our 
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seas that its shells after death form vast cal- 
careous deposits of mud or ooze known as 
‘ globigerina ooze ’ 

Glob'ulin, a substance forming a consider- 
able proportion of the blood ^obules, and 
also occurring, mixed with albumen, m the 
cells of the ciystallme lens of the eye It 
resembles albumen 

Glockner, or Grokh Glocknfr, a moun 
tain in Austria belonging to the None Alps, 
on the frontiers of the Tyrol, Carinthia, and 
Sal/burg Tt is 12,3'')0 feet in height, and 
takes its name from the resemblance of the 
pnticipal summit to a large bell 

Glogau, or Grosb Glogait, a Prussian 
town and fortress m Silesia, on the Oder, 
54 miles n w of Breslau It has a Imthtran 
and a Catholic gymnasium, some manufac 
toriea and a brisk inland trade Its principal 
edifices are four churches, one of them 
formerly a cathedral Pop 22,147 
Glommen, the largest nver in Norway, 
issues from Ijake Ortsund, about 2417 feet 
aoovc the sea level, in the south east of 
South I'toudlijem, flows generally 8 , and 
after a course of above 370 miles falls into 
the Skagerrack at Frcderikstadt 

Gloria m EXcelsis Deo, ‘ glory to God in 
the highest,’ the initial words (sung by the 
angels when the birth of (^hrist was an 
nounced to the shepherds) of a shoit Latin 
hymn known as the greater doxology, and 
used in the service of many Christian 
churches 

Gloria Patri, ‘glory be to the Father,’ the 
initial words of a short formula or hymn of 
praise to the Trinity known as the lesser 
doxology 

Glono'sa, a genus of tuberous rooted 
climbing heibs of the nat order Inliacefe, 
so named from the splendid appeal ance of 
its flowers They have branched stems and 
flowers mostly of a beautiful red and yellow 
colour, with si\ long lanceolate undulated 
segments, which are entirely refloxed G 
'iuperhaj a native of India and tropical 
Africa, is cultivated in hothouses 

Glory Pea, a name given to Chanthtis 
a leguminous plant, native of the 
desert regions of Australia, a low straggling 
shrub with light coloured, hairy, pinnate 
leaves, and large, brilliant scarlet flowers, 
the standard or banner petal of which ap 
pears in the form of an elongated shield 
with a dark brown boss in the centre 
Gloss, an explanation of some verbal 
difficulty in a literary work, written at the 
passage to which it refers The earliest 


glosses as those m Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
MSS were interlinear, they were aftei wards 
placed in the margin, and extended finally 
in some instances to a sort of running com 
mentary on an entire book 

Glos'sary, a limited or partial dictionary, 
a vocabulary of words used by any author, 
especially in an old author, or one writing 
in a provincial dialect, or of words occurring 
m a special class of W7)rks, of the technical 
terms of any art or science, of a dialect, and 
the like 

Glossic, a phonetic system of spelling in- 
vented by Mr A J Ellis, intended to be 
used concurrently with the existing English 
orthography (Nomic) in order to remedy 
some of its defects without changing its 
form or detracting from its value The 
following is a specimen of Glossic — Ing- 
glish Glosik konvai z whotev er proanunsiai 
shon 17 inten ded bei dhi reiter Glosik 
buoks kan dhairfoar bee maid too impaar t 
ribee vd aurthoa ipi too aul reederz 

GlosBop, a municipal borough of England, 
in Derbyshire, 30 miles from Sheftield It 
18 the principal seat of the Derbyshire cotton 
manufacture, and there are also woollen and 
paper mills, iron foundries, dyeing, bleach 
mg and print works, &c Pop 21,626 

Glottis, the opening at the upper part of 
the trachea or windpipe, and between the 
vocal chords, which, by its dilatation and 
contraction, contributes to the modulation 
of the voice See Ijarynr 
Gloucester (glos'ter), a city, county of itself, 
parliamentary borough, and river port, Eng 
land, cipital of the county of same name, 
on the left bank of the Severn, here divided 
into two channels inclosing the Isle of Alney 
and crossed by two fine bridges, 33 miles 
north by east of Bristol, and 95 miles west 
by north of London It carries on a con 
Bideiable shippmg trade, the Gloucester and 
Berkeley canal giving access to the docks 
The most remarkable public edihee is the 
cathedral, it was originally the church of a 
Benedictine abbey, dating from 1058, and 
was con\ erted into a cathedral at the Refor- 
mation It 18 cruciform, 444 feet m length, 
154 m breadth, and 85^ m height, with a 
tower 230 feet high It exhibits a great 
variety of styles, the choir, with its roof of 
fan tracery being a fine example of Perpen- 
dicular Gothic Other buildings are several 
handsome old churches, the shire hall, the 
guildhall, the bishop’s palace, county schools 
of art and science, kc The schools mclude 
the collegiate school founded by Henry VIII , 
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the theological college, the blue coat school 
founded m 1666 (and now known as Sir 
Thomas Rich’s school), and the grammar- 
school of St Mary de Crypt, founded in the 
time of Henry VIII The industries are 
rather varied. Gloucester, which formerly 
returned two, now sends one member to 
parliament Pop 47,943 — The county is 
bounded by the Severn, Monmouth, Here- 
ford, Worcester, Warwick, Oxford, Berks, 
Wilts, and Somerset, area, 804,977 acres, of 
which five sixthsare under crops and pasture 
The county is naturally divided into three 
distinct districts, the Hill or Cotswold in the 
r , the Severn valley m the middle, and the 
Forest of Dean in the W The principal 1 1 vers 
are the Severn, with its affluents the Wye, 
the Leden, and Lower and Upper Avon, and 
the Isis or Thames, with its affluents the 
Colne, Churnet, and Wmdrush Iron and 
coal are found m the Forest of Dean, and the 
collieries employ a large number of hands 
Coal is also found and extensively worked in 
the south part of the county, and lead ore is 
found in various p irts Limestone and free 
stone are also met with Agriculture is in 
a flourishing state, especially in the vale 
districts of the county Gloucester is, how 
ever, much more of a dairy than an agri 
cultural county The celebrated cheese, 
known as double and single Gloucester, is 
produced chiefly m the Vale of Berkeley 
Orchards are numerous, from the produce of 
which large quantities of cider are ma<le 
Gloucester is a considerable manufacturing 
county, and has been long famous foi its 
fine broad cloths For parliamentary pur 
poses the county is divided into five divi 
sions, one member to each Pop 634,666 
Gloucester, a town and port of Essex 
county, Massachusetts, near the extremity 
of ('ape Ann, 28 miles N N E of Boston It 
is a popular summer resort, and fisheries and 
granite quarrying are the chief industries 
About two miles distant is Norman’s Woe, 
the scene of the wreck of the ‘Hesperus’ 
celebrated by Longfellow Pop 26,121 
Gloucester, Roberi op, a monk of the 
abbey of Gloucester, flourished in the latter 
half of the 13th century, wrote a chronicle 
of England extending from the siege of 
Troy to the year 1270 It is largely based 
on Geoffrey of Monmouth, with a few ori 
ginal notices He is also said to have written 
metrical Lives of the Saints 

Glover, Richard, an English poet, born 
1712, died 1785 Though engaged in mer 
cantile pursuits he devoted much of his at 
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tention to literature, and acquired a high 
reputation as a scholar and a jxKt In 1761) 
he entered parliament, where his abilities 
gained him considerable influence He was 
the author of two epics, Leonidas and th( 
Atheniad, London, or the Progress of Corn 
merce, two tragedies, Boadicea and Medea, 
&c 

Gloversville, a town, lulton co, New 
York, 44 miles N of Albany (tIovo 
making is the principal business, hence the 
name of the place Pop 18,349 

Gloves, are coverings for the hand, or for 
the hand and wrist, with a separate sheath 
for each finger They aie made of leather, 
fur, cloth, silk, linen thread, cotton, wor 
sted, &c The chief le ithers used m glove 
manufacture are doe, buck, and calf skins 
sheep skin for military gloves , lamb skin 
for much of the so called kid gloves, true 
kid for the best and finest gloves, dog, rat, 
and kangaroo skins, &c The leather in all 
cases undergoes a much lighter dressing 
than when used for bex >ts and shoes 1 icathei 
gloves are usually cut out by me ins of dies, 
and sewed by a machine of peculiar con 
strnction The best woollen, thiead, and 
silk gloves are made l>y cutting and sewing, 
but commoner gloves are made by knitting 
and weaving In England leather gloves are 
manufactured at London, Wc^rccster, and 
elsewhere Limerick was formerly celebrated 
for gloves of a peculiarly delicate kind 
(rloversville, m New York, is the chief 
American seat of the manufacture Italy, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany 
all manufacture excellent gloves, but I ranee 
supplies the world with most of the finei 
and moie expensive kinds Large quantities 
of cotton gloves are manufactuied at Not 
tingham and I^eicestcr, and the greater part 
of the woollen gloves is made m Wales, 
Scotland, and the N orth of Engl xnd ( i loves 
are a very ancient article of dress, and many 
curious customs and usages are connected 
with them Thi owing the glove down before 
a pel sou amounted to a challenge to single 
(x>mbat The judges m Engl incl used to be 
prohibited wearing gloves on the bench, and 
it was only in case of a maiden assize that 
the sheriffs were allowed to present a judge 
with a pair of gloves 

Glow-worm, an insect of the genus Lam 
pifris {L noctduca)f of the order Coleoptera, 
or beetles, the name being strictly applicable 
only to the female, which is without wings, 
somewhat resembles a caterpillar, and emits 
a shining green light fr<»m the extremity of 
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the abdomen The male is winged, and 
flies about in the evening, when it is at 
tracted by the light of the female, but gives 
out no light itself It would seem that the 
glow worm possesses the power of rnoderat 
mg or increasing the light at will Uecapi 



Oliiw worm (Lamp'ynn nociilum) 

1 Male 2 I ( male upper mh 3, Female untl« \ side 
showing the thite pobtciior Hegmtnis la) fjom whuh the 
light proceedH 


tated specimtiis retain their power of giving 
out light for a considerable time In pure 
oxygen, warm witer, or when crnslied, the 
light of the luminous organs is increased in 
intensity The larv e are very voracious, 
living on snails, which they attack and kill 

Gloxin'ia, a genus of plants, nat order 
Gesneracese, distinguished by the corolla 
approaching to bell sli »ped, the u{)ptr lip 
shortest and two 
lobed, the lower 
three lobed, with 
the middle lobe 
largest, and also 
by the summit of 
the style being 
rounded and hoi 
lowed The spe 
cies ire natives of 
tropic d America, 
whence they were 
introduced into 
Britain early last 
century ddiey are 
now among the 

greatest ornaments of h^uiopean hothouses 
owing to their iiclily colouied leaves and 
their ample, graceful, delicately tinted 
flowers 

Qluchov, or Gi oukhov (gloVmv), a town 
of Russia, government of, and 148 miles 
east by north fiom Tchermgov Pop 16,440 
Glucic (or Glucinic) Acid (C| HirOj), an 
acid produced by the action of alkalies or 
acids on sugar It is a colourless, araorjihous 
substance, is very soluble in water, attracts 
rapidly the moisture of the air, and its solu 
tion has a decidedly sour taste All its neu 
tral salts are soluble 

Gluci^na, the only oxide of the metal 



glucmum or beryllium It is white, taste 
less, without odour, and quite insoluble in 
water, but soluble m the liquid fixed alka 
lies 

Gluci'num Same as Berylhum 
Gluck (glqk), (^HRisTorH Wilibalt>, 
Rittfr von, German musical composer, 
born in Bavaria in 1714, died at Vienna 
1787 When a boy he became a chorister, 
and acquired some skill on the harpsichord 
and organ At eighteen years of age he 
went to Prague to enter the university, 
where he maintained himself by the exercise 
of his musical gifts By degrees he attracted 
the attention of several Bohemian nobles, 
and Prince I^obkowitz assisted him when he 
went to Vienna to pursue his musical studies 
The Lombardian prince di Mel/i then took 
him to Milan, where he studied under Gio 
vanni Battista Sammartim, a famous organ 
ist and composer In 1740 he was employed 
to compose an opera for the court theatre of 
Milan The text chosen for him was the 
Artaxerxes of Metistasio, and the opera 
was a triumph, in spite of the innovations 
of style which the author introduced In 
1742 he wrote Deinofoonte for Milan, l>c 
mctrioand Ipermnestra for Venice in 1743 
Artimene for Cremona, and Siface for 
Milan, in 1744 Fedra for the same theatre, 
and m 1745 Allessandro nell Indie for 
'I'uriii, all founded on classical subjects 
Invited to London, he produceel La C^aduta 
de Gigiiiti (hall of the Giants), which was 
not a success In London Gluck became 
deeply impressed with the majestic character 
of Handel’s airs and choruses, and with the 
simple but natural dramatic style of ])r 
Arne This visit to I^ondon, and a short 
trip to Pins, helped to de\elop that lyric 
genius which was destined to create a new 
order of musical composition After pro 
ducing many pieces of the usual class of 
opera at Pans Vienna, Home, and Naples, 
he returned to Vienna The Tnonfo di 
Clelia (1762) was the last of his operas in 
his first style However well pleased the 
public was with his music, he was not so 
He felt himself continually cramped by the 
character of the libretti of Metaatasio, who 
had hitherto furnished him with texts, which 
were rather lyrical dramatic poems than 
genuine dramas The composer at last 
found a poet in the peison of Raniero Gal 
zabigi, who sympathized with him in his 
ideas, and the result of their co operation 
was the Oifeo ed luiidice, performed pub 
licly for the fiist time in 1762. This opera 
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marked a new era The fame it accjuired 
at once it never lost Vanous works of 
lighter character filled up the interval be 
tween this year and 17()6, when his second 
great opera of Alceste was produced, which 
raised public feeling to the point of enthu 
siasm In his dedication of this work to the 
Grand duke I.eopold of Tuscany he enun 
dates the piinciples of the new school, which 
shoitly were that the opera should be a 
musical diama, not a concert in costume 
that the text must be descriptive of real 
passion, that the music must voice fully 
the spirit of the text, that in accompani 
merits the instruments must be used to 
strengthen the expression of the vocal parts 
by their peculiar characters, or to heighten 
the general dramatic eftcct by employing 
them in contrast to the voice Gluck now 
became com meed that his system must be 
tested on a wider field, and believed that 
the Koyal Opera in Pans offeied all acorn 
l) 08 er could demand A Frenchman of cul 
ture and genius, Bailly du Kollet, adapted 
Racine s Iphig(5nie en Aulide for musical 
treatment, and after a considerable amount 
of opposition from the musical critics of the 
old Italian and French school, at that time 
represented in I’aris by Piccini, the piece 
was brought out in 1774 The intensest 
excitement prevailed, all Pans took sides, 
and for a long time the Gluckists and Pic 
cinists contended with much bitterness, but 
ultimately the victory remained with the 
Gluckists Shortly after the production of 
the Iphig(5nie, the Oifeo was adapted for 
and put on the Irench stage, and was fol 
lowed by the Airnide in 1777, by the Iphi 
g^nie en Tauride in 1779, Glucks last im 
portant work, and by many considered his 
greatest It ends the senes of works which 
gave a direction to the operatic genius of 
M^hul and C^herubini in France, and of 
Mozart and Beethoven in Germany 

Gluckatadt (gluk'stat), a town of Prus 
sia, in Holstein, on the Idbe, 28 miles N w 
Hamburg Formerly important as a fort 
ress, it is now a sort of sub port tf> Ham 
burg Fishing is carried on to a considerable 
extent Pop 5483 

Glu'cose (OoHi 2 0c), a vanety of sugar, 
less sweet than cane sugar, existing in grapes, 
and produced from cane sugar, starch, dextrin, 
cellulose, &c , by the action of acids, certain 
ferments, and other reagents There are two 
varieties of it, distinguished by their action 
on polarized light, viz dextro glucose which 
turns the plane of polarization to the right, 
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and htto glucose^ which turns it to the left 
When heated up to 400“ it becomes cara- 
mel, and IS used by cooks and confectioners 
as a colouring matter It is called also 
Giape sugai and >Sta7ch Hugnr, and is pro 
duced both m the solid and in the In pud 
form, its manufacture being now of con 
siderable importance In the LTnited States 
the liquid sugar, as prepared from Indian 
coin starch, is what is generally known as 
glucose, aucl it is used foi various pin poses, 
as foi confectionery, canning fruits making 
aitificial honey, for table syiup, m brewing, 
&;c 

Glu'cosides, a large class of substances 
occurring m animal or vegetable pioducts, 
possessing the common property of yielding 
glucose and other products when they aie 
boiled with dilute acids, or are acted on by 
certain ferments 

Glue, a gelatinous substance obtained 
fiom different tissues of animals, and used 
as a cement for uniting pici cs of wood or 
other material The best (juality is ob 
tuned fiorn ficsh hones, fieecl fiom fat by 
juevious boiling the clippings and parings 
of ox hides, the older slvins being prcfeired, 
but large (quantities aie also got from the 
skins of sheep, calves, cow^s, haies, dogs, cats, 
&( , fiom the refuse of tanneiies ind tawing 
works, from old gloves, from smew s, tendons, 
and other offal of animal oiigin By a pro 
cess of cleaning and boiling the albuminoid 
elements of the animal mattci are changed 
into gelatine This in a soft jelly like state 
constitutes dried into haid, buttle, 

glaasy cakes, which befoie use must be 
melted in hot water, it forms the well 
known glue of the joiner, &c When a 
solution 18 mixed with acetic or nitric acid 
it remains licpucl, but still retains its power 
of cementing, in this state it is called //(/mu/ 
(//mc Martn< 01 uf is a cement made by 
dissolving India rubber in oil of turpentine 
or coal naphtha, to which an equal (quantity 
of shellac is added 

Glume, in hot the imbncatc scale like 
bract inserted on the axis of the sqnkelet in 
Graminefle (grasses) and CyjieraceoL (sedges) 
"I he glume for ms the husk or chaff of gram, 
called also the palm or p(di 

Gluten, a tough elastic substance of a 
grayish colour, which becomes blown and 
brittle by drying, found in the flour of 
wheat and other gram It contributes much 
to the nutritive quality of flour, and gives 
tenacity to its paste A similai substance 
is found in the juices of certain plants 
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Glutton, the Qulo arcticus^ a carnivorous 
quadruped, about the size of a large badger, 
and intermediate between the bear family 
(Ursidae) and the weasels (Mustelidae), le 
sembling the former family in general struc 
ture and the latter m dentition It inhabits 
Northern Europe and America, and is known 
also by the name of Wolverene or Wolverine 
The glutton is slow and deficient in agility, 
but perse venng, cunning, tierce, and of great 
strength It prefers putrid flesh, and has 
an extremely fetid odour The fur is valu 
able, that from Siberia being preferred from 
its being of a glossy black The animal 
receives its name from its voracity, which, 
however, has been greatly exaggerated 
Glycerine (C^^HsO ), a transparent colour 
less liquid, chemically described as a tria 
toimc or tiih>dric alcohol, obtained from 
the bye products of candle and soap fac 
tones by saponification with alkalies or by 
the action of supci heated steam It has a 
sp gr 1 267, and sometimes solidifies at a 
low temperature to a crystalline mass It 
absorbs moisture from the air, and dissolves 
in or mixes with water and alcohol in all 
propoitions, but is insoluble in ether It 
acts as a solvent both on inorganic and 
organic bodies The uses of glycerine are 
very numeroiisi Its applications in phar 
macy are almost endless , as an external 
application in cha])S, lough skin, chafing, 
&c , it IS much used Internally it is fre 
quently presciibed in combination with iron, 
and also as a substitute for cod liver oil, and 
in cases of diab( tes In the arts it is used 
wherever a substance requires to be kept 
more or less moist, for example modelling 
clay, tobacco, paper for printmg, &c , also 
in spinning, weaving, rope making, and 
tanning It is an excellent preservative 
medium for meat, and for natural history 
specimens , and its property of lowering the 
freezing point of water makes it useful in 
gas meters, floating compasses and the like. 
It IS also the starting point of certain \alii 
able chemical products, one of the chief of 
which IS nitro glycerine 

Gly'cogen, in organic chemistry and phy- 
siology, a proximate non nitrogenous prm- 
ciple occurring in the epithelial cells of the 
liver, where it exists as an amorphous mat 
ter In properties it seems to be interme 
(hate between starch and dextrine, and m 
contact with saliva, pancreatic juice, dias- 
tase, or with the blood or parenchyma of 
the liver, it is converted into glucose 

Cly'^cl (0 HeOa), the type of a class of 


artificial compounds mtermediate in their 
propel ties and chemical relations between 
alcohol and glycerine, or the bodies of which 
these are the types Otherwise expressed, 
glycol 18 a diatomic acid, alcohol being a 
monatomic and glycenne a tnatomic It is 
liquid, inodorous, of a sweetish taste, and 
insoluble in water and alcohol 

Gly'con, an Athenian sculptor known by 
his colossal marble statue of Heracles, com 
monly called the ‘Earnese Hercules,’ now 
m the museum at Naples He probably 
lived in the 1st century b c 

Glycyrrhiza (gli si n'za), a genus of legu 
minous plants, of which G glabra^ the li 
quonce plant, is the type 

Glyp'todon (Gr glyptos, engraved, and 
odovHy tooth — so named from its fluted teeth), 
a gigantic fossil edentate animal, closely 
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allied to the .irmadilloes, found in the upper 
tertiar} stiata of South America It was 
of the size c)f an ox, and was protected by a 
coat of mail formed of polygonal osseous 
plates united by sutures 

Gmelin (gmel'm), Johann Georg, a Ger- 
man naturalist, boiii m Tubingen 1709, died 
1 7 65 On taking his medical degree he went 
to St Petersburg, and became professor of 
chemistry and natural history In 1733, at 
the expense of the lAnpress of Hussia, he 
took part in an exploring expedition to Si 
beria, returning to St Petersburg in 1743, 
where he published his Flora of Siberia 
He became professor of botany and chem- 
istry at Tubingen in 1749, and published 
Tiavels in Siberia (1752) — His nephew, 
Samuel Gottlieb, botanist and travellei, 
was born m 1744 at Tubingen, where he 
studied physic, and, m 1763, took the degree 
of doctor of medicine He obtained a pro 
fessorship of botany at St Petersburg about 
1766, and published a Historia Fucorum, 
1768 He travelled m Asia, and being iin 
prisoned by the Khan of the Ohaitaks, he 
died m confinement in 1774 His Travels 
appeared in 1770-84 — Another nephew, 
Johann Friedrich, was bom 1748, died 
1 804 He was professor of medical science 
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at Gottingen for about thirty years, pub 
hshed a Dictionary of Botany, History of 
Natural Sciences, and edited an edition of 
Linneeus 

Gmeli'na, an Asiatic genus of plants be 
longing to the order Verbenaceae All the 
species form shrubs or trees, some of the 
latter aftordmg very valuable timber 

Gmund (gmunt), a town of Wurtemberg, 
on the Kerns, 28 miles E N e of Stuttgart, 
formerly an imperial free city It has three 
churches of great antiqiuty, and an ex ten 
sive museum of industnal products The 
manufactures are chiefly woollen and cotton 
goods, jewelry, and trinkets Bop 18,6^9 

Gmunden (gmpn'dcn), a town of Upper 
Austria, situated among magnificent scenery, 
on the Tiaun, where it issues from the nor- 
thern extremity of the lake of that name, 
35 miles south west of Lin/ Most of the 
inhabitants are employed in the neighbour- 
ing salt mines Gmunden is a favourite 
health resort and summer lesidenoe Pop 
(commune), 6631 

Gnaphalium, a genus of widely spread 
composite plants having their foliage usually 
covered with a white woolly down, and 
their flower heads of the ‘everlasting’ kind, 
some of them natives of Britain G L(on 
topodium {Leontopodium alplnum) is the 
edelwasH of the Alps (which see) 

Gnat, the name applied to several species 
of insects of the genus CvZeoc The common 
gnat {C pip^enn)^ type of the sub family 
CuhcidaB, IS of wide geographical distnbu 
tion, and is noted for its power of inflicting 
irritating wounds The proboscis or sting 
of the female is a tube containing four spi- 
cul«e of exquisite fineness, dentated or edged, 
these are modified mandibles and maxill«e 
The males do not sting, and are further dis- 
tinguished by their plume like antennae 
l^hese insects also feed on the juice of plants 
The female deposits her eggs on the surface 
of stagnant water in a long mass. After 
having remained in the larva state for about 
twenty days, they are transformed into 
chrysalids, m which all the limbs of the per 
feet insect are distinguishable, through the 
diaphanous robe with which they are then 
shrouded After remaining three or four 
days wrapped up m this manner, they be 
come perfect insects The troublesome mos- 
quito belongs to the same g^us 

(Meisenau (gni'zn ou), August Wilhelm 
Anton, Count Nkidthabd von, Prussian 
general, bom 1760, died 1831 He served 
wi^ the German auxiliaries of England in 
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America, and as chief of BlucheBs staff 
chiefly directed the strategy of tlie Prussian 
army at Waterloo He was u\ado hekl- 
marshal m 1831 

Gneiss (nis), a species of lock, c( imposed 
of quartz, felspar, and mica, ai landed m 
layers The layers, whether sti ugbt oi 
curved, are frequently thick, but oftt ii \ary 
considerably in the same spccimtu (uieiss 
passes on one side into granite, from which 
it differs in its foliated structure, and on the 
other mto mica slate It is rich m met il 
lie ores, gold, silver, cobalt, antimony, cop 
per, iron, &c , occurimg m this rock, but it 
contains no fossil remains Porphyiitic 
gneiss presents large distinct cryst ils of fel 
spar which ti averse several of the foliited 
layeis Gneiss often contains hornblende in 
place of mica, and then leceivcs the name of 
syenitic gneiss The only differenoc 1 »i tween 
this rock and gi anite consists in the folia 
tion of gneiss, the materials of gi amte ) icing 
cr)&talli/cd promiscuously, those of gneiss 
being segregated in layers It is the pun 
(ipil lock of very extensive distiicts, it 
predominates in Noiway, and all the noith 
of Europe It abouncls in the Southc in 
Alps and the Pyrenees, and foims the lofti 
est chains of the Amies of C^uito In the 
United States, also, gneiss is a common 
rock, especially in New Lnglind and the 
etfistern and southern parts of New Yoik 
Gneist (gnist), Hfinuu H Rudolf Hhi 
MANN FnruiRKH, derm in jniist, born it 
Berlin 1816, studml it the nniveisity there, 
m which, in 1844, he he ( ame professor exti a 
ordinary, and in 185b ordinary nrofessoi 
He took pait in polities as a member of the 
Prussian House of Deputies, and of the diet 
of the German Empire, ranging himself on 
the liberal side He wrote extensively on 
law, constitutional history, &c , and had i 
specially thorough knowledge of Eriglislieoii 
sfeitutional history, his woiks on the English 
Constitution and the English Parliaim nt 
having been translated and published m 
England m 1886 He died m 1895 

Gnesen (gna'/n), a town of Prussia, pro 
\iiico of Posen, 45 miks south west of Ihom 
berg It 18 an ancient pi lee, is the see of 
an archbishop, and has a eithedral, in which 
the kings of Poland used to be crowned 
Pop 21,693, 

Gnome (nom, Greek, (jn5m^\ a short, 
pithy saying, often expressed m figurative 
language, contammg a refiection, a practical 
observation, or a moral maxim. Among 
the Greeks l^eognis, Fhocylides, and othei% 
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are called the Gnomic poetSf from their sen- 
tentious manner of wntmg 

Gnome (nom), in the cabalistic and rnedi- 
cBval mythology, the name given to the 
spirits which dwell in the interior of the 
earth, where they watch over mines, quar 
ries, and hidden treasures 1 hey assume a 
variety of forms, but are generally gro 
tesque dwarfs, ugliness being their appro 
priate quality, though the females, r/nomideSf 
are originally beautiful 

Gnomon (no mon), the style of a dial, or 
a structure elected perpendicularly to the 
hori/on, from whose shadow the altitudes, 
declinations, &c, of the sun and stars may 
be dctermuied The gnomon is usually a 
pillar or column or pyramid erected upon 
level ground It was much used by the 
ancient astronomers, and gnomons of great 
height, with meridian lines attached to 
them, are still common m France and Italy 

Gnomomes (no mon'iks), the ait and 
theory of making sun dials on true scientific 
principles 

Gnostics (nos'tiks, Greek, qno8i% know 
ledge), a general name aiiplied to early 
schools of speculators, which combined the 
fantastic notions of the oriental systems of 
religion with the ideas of the Greek philo 
sophers and thq doctrines of Christianity 
They nearly all agreed on the points that 
God IS incomprehensible, that matter is 
eternal and antigonistic to God, that crea 
tion IS the work of the Demixirqe^ an emana 
tion from the Supreme Deity, subordinate 
or opposed to God, and that the human 
nature of C^hrist was a mere deceptive ap 
pearance Certain forms of Gnosticism are 
mere adaptations of the Persian dualism to 
the solution of the problem of good and evil, 
while the pantheism of India seems to have 
been a jiervadmg infiuence in others Simon 
the 111 igician (Simon Magus), of whom Luke 
speaks in the Acts of the Apostles, is gener- 
ally looked on as the first of the Gnostics 
The dogmas of the earliest Gnostics may be 
reduced to the following heads — God, the 
highest intelligence, dwells at an infinite 
distance from this world, in the Abyss, 
removed from all connection with every 
work of temporal creation He is the 
source of all good, matter, the crude, chaotic 
mass of which all thmgs were made, is, like 
God, eternal, and is the source of all evil 
From these two principles, before time com 
menced, emanated beings called crons, which 
are described as divine spirits, inhabiting 
the Pleroma^ or plemtude of light, which 


surrounds the Abvss The woHd and the 
human laie were created out of matter by 
one jeon, the Demiurge, or, according to the 
later systems of the Gnostics, by several 
jBons and angels The deons made the Ixidies 
and the sensual soul of man of this matter, 
hence the origin of e\il in man God gave 
man the rational soul, hence the constant 
struggle of reason with sense What are 
called gods by men (for instance, Jehovah, 
the (jod of the Jews) are merely such aions 
or creators, under whose dominion man be 
came more and more wicked and miserable 
To destroy the power of these creators, and 
to free man from the power of matter, (Jod 
sent the most exalted of all ceons, to which 
character Simon first made pretensions The 
Nicolaitans mentioned m the Revelation of 
St John, so called fiora Nicolas, a deacon 
of the church at leiusalem, weie one of 
the earliest sects, and are described as fore 
runners of the Cennthians Cermthus, a 
Jew, of whom John the evangelist seems to 
have had some knowledge, combined such re 
veries with the doctrines of Christianity, and 
maintained that the most elevated leon sent 
by God for the salvation of man, was Christ, 
who had descended upon Jesus, a Jew, m 
the form of a dove, and through him re 
vealed the doctrines of Chnstianity, but 
before the crucifixion of Jesus sepaiated 
from him, and at the resurrection of the 
dead will again be united with him, and 
lay the foundation of a kingdom of the most 
perfect earthly felicity, to continue 1000 
years Carpocrates and the sect of the 
Ophites (beginning of the 2d century), to 
whom the term Gnostic was first applied, 
saw in the Serpent a wise and good being, 
and carried to its extreme form the inver- 
sion of the biblical story The later Gnos 
tics have been divided into three schools 
The first was the Syrian, founded by Men- 
ander, a pupil of Simon This school em- 
phasizes the conflict between Good and Evil 
— the Supreme Deity on the one hand, and 
the Demiurge and his angels or aeons on the 
other The second was the school of Alex 
andria, represented by Basilides and Valen 
tinus, the system of the latter being the 
most complete and ingenious of all In 
that light or plemtude, which all the Gnos- 
tics speak of as surrounding the residence 
of the Supreme God, he has placed fifteen 
male and as many female aeons The Su- 
preme God, the TJnbegotten, the Original 
Father, whom he also calls the Deep (Bathos), 
IS the first of these aeons, Thinking Silence 
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was his wife, and Intelligence, a male, and 
Truth, a female, were their children These 
produced The Word and Life, the latter a 
female, who gave birth to mankind and 
society These eight constituted the hrst 
class of the thirty aeons The second class, 
of five couples, at the end of which stood 
the Only Begotten, and the third, of six 
couples, at the head of which stood the 
Comforter, were, in a similar manner, de 
scended from Mankind and Society, and 
consisted, hke the first, of personified ideas 
The officers of this heavenly state are four 
male asons — Horus, who guards the boun 
daries of the region of light, Christ and 
the Holy Ghost, who instruct the other 
'eons m their dubes, and Jesus, whom all 
the aeons of the kingdom of light begat 
m common, and endowed with their gifts 
Man and the world were formed by a deini 
urge out of matter which was [lartly mate 
rial, partly spiritual, partly soul like Chnst, 
the Saviour of men, when he appeared on 
earth had a visible body made of the 
spiritual and the soul like substance only 
At Ins baptism the deon Jesus united it 
self with him, and instiucted mankind A 
third school of Gnosticism, whose centre 
was Asia Minor, was represented by Mar 
cion of Pontus, the son of a Christian bishoj) 
who flourished about the middle of the 2d 
century Marcion assigned to Christianity, 
as the one absoluttly independent religion, 
a complete isolation from the Old Testa 
meat revelation, the author of which was, 
in his opinion, merely a just but not a good 
being The true God begat many spints, 
among which were the creator of the world, 
the righteous God, and the lawgiver of the 
J cws The last, through the prophets, pro 
mised C’hrist, but Jesus, who actually ap 
peared, and is the true Redeemer, was the 
Son of the truly good God, and not the 
Jewish Messiah Towards the end of the 2d 
century Tatian, a Syrian Christian, adopted 
Gnostic doctrines, and founded a sect Bar 
desanes, a Syrian, and Hermogenes, an Af 
rican, who, m the reign of the Emperor 
Commodus, apostatized from Christianity, 
and established sects, bordered, m their hy 
potheses concerning the origin of good and 
evil, upon Gnosticism There have been 
no Gnostic sects since the 5th century, but 
many of the principles of their system of 
emanations reappear in later philosophical 
systemSi drawn from the same sources as 
theirs 

Gnu, the WiLdeheeste (‘wild beast’) of the 
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colonists, the name given to two species of 
South African antelope {CatobUpim^ gnu^ 
and 6^ qorgon) The former species is now 
rarely found south of the Vaal, its form 
partakes of that of the antelope, ox, or 
horse Both sexes have horns projecting 
slightly outwards and downwards, then 
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forming an abrupt upward bend They 
have bristly black hair about the face and 
mu/zle, a white stiff mane, and horse like 
tail I’hey attain a length of about nine 
feet, and stand about four feet high at the 
shoidder They live in herds, aie said to 
be fierce when attacked, but when taken 
> oung have be en found to be capable of do 
mestication The brindled gnu {C (/organ) 
18 larger than the common gnu, has black 
stripes on the neck and shouldeis, and a 
black tail Both species wheel in a circle 
once or twice before setting off when alarmed 
Goa, a city in Hindustan, on the Malabar 
coast, capital of the I^ortuguese territory 
of the same name I’he name is apiilicd to 
two distinct places, namely. Old Goa, and 
New Goa or Panjim I'he former was once 
the chief emporium of commerce between 
the East and West, and had a population 
of 200,000, but it IS now nearly cleserted, 
though some pains arc taken to keep the 
ancient churches and convents in repair, 
pop 1882 New Goa or Panjim was chosen 
as the residence of the Portuguese viceroy 
m 1759, and m 1843 it was made the capital 
of Portuguese India. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Mandavi, about 3 miles 
from its mouth, contains many fine public 
buildings, cathedral, viceregal palace, &c 
The trade of Goa, at one time the most 
extensive of any place in India is now m 
considerable Pop 8440 Ihe teriitory 
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around Goa belonging to the Portuguese 
has an area of 1062 sq miles It is well 
watered and fertile About two thirds of 
the total population, numbering 494,836, 
are the descendants of Hmdus converted 
to Ohristiamty on the subjugation of the 
country by the Portuguese 

Goalan'da, a nver mart and municipality 
of Bengal, at the confluence of the mam 
streams of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
Pop 8652 

Goalpa^ra, a district of British India, 
prov of Assam, area 3897 sq miles, pop 
462,304 It lies on both sides of the Brah 
maputra, and is exposed to river floods 
Rice 18 the staple crop , and brass and iron 
utensils, gold and silver ornaments , of 
an artistic character are manufa( tured 
I’he town of Goalpara is the chief centre of 
tride Pop 11,490 

Goa Powder, a powder used m the treat 
ment of certain skin diseases, obtained from 
the pith of a leguminous tree, a species of 
CtntrolohbU7fiy and called also Araroba 
Powder 

Goat, a well known horned ruminant 
quadruped of the genus Capia The horns 
are hollow, erect, turned backward, annular 
on the surface, and scabrous The male is 



generally bearded under the chin Goats 
are nearly of the size of sheep, but stronger, 
less timid, and more agile They frequent 
rocks and mountains, and subsist on scanty 
coarse food. Their milk is sweet, nourish- 
ing, and mediomal, and their flesh furnishes 
food Goats are of almost intermmable 
variety^ and it is not oertamly known from 
whioh the domestic goat is descended, though 
opinion favours the 0 wgagrus, or wild goat 
(rf Western Asia Goats are generally sub- 
divided into ibexes and goats proper They 
are found m all p irts of the m orld, and many 


vaneties are valued for their hair or wool. 
The skin is prepared for a variety of pur- 
poses, and yields the leather well known 
under the name of rmrocco The Cashmere 
goat, as its name mdicates, is a native of 
Cashmere, it is smaller than the common 
domestic goat, and has long, silky, fine hair 
U'he Angora goat is also furnished with soft 
silky hair of a silver white colour, hanging 
down m curhng locks 8 or 9 mches long 
Its horns are in a spiral form, and extend 
laterally The Rocky Mountain goat is 
the Haploc^rus montdnuSf or big horn (which 
see) 

Goat Island, a small island of 70 acres, 
which divides the curient of the Niagara 
Hiver at the Falls It is connected with the 
Amencan shore by a bridge 

Goat-moth, a large British moth {Oossus 
I H/mpercla) The larvae, which are about 3 
inches in length, hollow out galleries in the 
wood of trees, which they first soften by a 
juice of a strong smell which they secrete 
VV ith the saw dust made in the operation 
they form cocoons, in which the chrysalids 
ire developed The larval condition lasts 
for three years The fully developed insect 
18 ash coloured, with numerous small black 
lines on the first pair of wings 

Goat’s-beard, the general name of plants 
of the genus Traqopbyon^ order Composit«, 
herbaceous perennials, chiefly natives of 
Europe The seeds have feathery appeii 
dages, hence the name The yellow goat’s 
beard (T pratensts)^ greater goat’s beard 
{T major) ^ and purple goat s beard {T por 
rtfohus) are found in Britain The latter 
species is commonly cultivated for its root 
as a culinary vegetable, under the title of 
salsify 

GoaVs-rue {Galiya oifici7uiIth\ a legumin- 
ous plant indigenous to the soutli of Eunipe 
It IS used as forage, and is supposed to 
increase the milk of cows that feed upon 
it It was formerly in repute as a cordial 
for feveis and convulsions 

Goat’s-thorE, a name given to two hardy 
evergreen plants of the genus Astiagdlu'^ 
A Tragaoantha (great goat s thorn), and A 
PoUrium (small goat’s thorn) The former, 
long cultivated in Great Britain, is a native 
of the south of Europe, the latter of the 
Levant 

GoatBUoker, a name common to the birds 
of the genus Caprimtdgus^ as also to all 
belonging to the same family — the Caprimul- 
gidae, given ongmally from the erroneous 
opinion that they suck goats Th F» ro 
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pean goatsucker {0 europwus) feeds upon 
nocturnal insects, as moths, gnats, beetles, 
&c, which It catches on the wing, flying 
with its mouth open Its mouth is com 
paratively large, and Imed on the inside 
with a glutinous substance to prevent the 
escape of those insects which fly into it 
Like all birds which catch flies when on the 
wing, the gape is surrounded by stiff bristles 
When perched, it usually sits lengthwise on 
a bare twig, with its head lower than its 
tail, and in this attitude utters a jarring 
note, whence one of its common names ~ 
riKjktjar, or nufht churr It has a light, 
soft plumage, minutely mottled with gray 
and brown, and is about 1 0 me lies in length 
The American chuckwill s widow, whip 
poor will, and night hawk belong to the 
same family 

Gobelins (gob Ian) Manufactory, a tapes 
try manufactory at Pans, established by 
Colbert m 1667, on the site of a previously 
existing manufactoiy which had been set 
up by Gilles Gobelin, a celebrated dyer m 
the reign of Francis I Colbert collected 
into it the ablest workmen in tlje divers 
arts and manufactures connected with house 
decoration and upholstery The Gobelins 
has since then continued to be the first 
manufactory of the kind in the world 
Many celebrated paintings of the old Italian, 
French, and Spanish schools have, in the 
most ingenious manner, been transferred 
to tapestry 

Gobi, DfcSERT OF, the bkamo or *sand sea’ 
of the Chinese, an immense tract of desert 
country, occupying nearly the centre of the 
high table land of Eastern Asia, between 
lit 37'" and 48° N , and Ion 95° and 118° e, 
iiid extending over a large poition of the 
Chinese territory of Mongolia Its length is 
probably about 1000 miles, mean breadth, 
between 350 and 400 miles, area, 360,000 
sq miles Its general elevation is over 4000 
feet above sea level The East Gobi is oc 
cupied by different tribes of the Mongolian 
race, who have numerous herds of camels, 
horses, and sheep In the West Gobi are 
some nomadic tnbes of the I’artar race 
This tract is supposed at one time to have 
been a great inland sea 

Goblm, a spint of popular superstition, 
generally malignant in nature and grotesque 
m appearance, much the same as a gnome 

G<>by, the general name of a family of acan 
thopterous fishes (Gobiida?) characterized as 
follows — Two dorsal fins nearly united into 
one, the anterior fin having flexible raye^ not 
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spmous, as is usual in the Acanthoptory* 
gians, ventral fins thoracic, and united more 
or less by their bases, body scaly, the head 
unarmed Like the blennies they can live fur 
some time out of water The family is very 
numerous, about 400 species being known, 
but does not include any important fooil 
fishes Ihe gobies are among the nest 
building fishes The black goby is \ery 
common on the British coasts 

God, the self existent, eternal, and Su 
preme Being, the creator and upholder of the 
universe, worshipped by most tivili/ed na 
tions The Christian God is an iiitmitc and 
absolute being, a perfect personal spirit, 
eternal , immutable , omniscient , omnipotent , 
and perfectly good, true, and iigbtcous The 
arguments for the existence of God have been 
divided into the ontological, the cosmological, 
the psychological, the physn o teleological, 
and the moral The ontologic il aigument 
starts from the idea of (4od itself, and pro 
fesses to demonstiate the existence of God as 
a necessary conseciucuce f i om tli it idea This 
form of argument is, in souk sh ipe or other, 
a very old one, but was first fully developed 
and apjdied by Anselm lu the 1 1th century 
The manner m which it was stated by An 
selm is this ‘(iod must be thought of as 
that being than whom none can be thought 
greater, but this being the highest and most 
pel feet that we c an conceive, may be thought 
as existing in actuality as well as m thought 
“that IS to say, may be thought as some 
thing still greater, therefore God, or what 
is thought as greatest, must exist not only 
in thought but in fact ’ This argument has 
been presented in other forms Descartes, 
while refuting Anselm’s form of the onto 
logical argument, revived it himself in an 
other form Applying the test of truth 
which he derived fiorn his celebrated for 
mula — ‘I think, thercfoie 1 am,’ that what 
ever we clearly and distinctly pciceive to 
belong to the true anti unalterable nature 
of a thing may be predicated of it, he found 
on mvestigating God that existence belongs 
to his tiue and unalterable nature, and 
therefoie may legitimately be predicated of 
him Another argument was adduced by 
Descartes to prove the existence of God, 
which, although not the same with the on 
tological argument, appears to resemble it 
It 18 called the psychological argument 
Like the ontological argument, it starts 
from the idea of a supreme and perfect 
being, but it doe® not assert the objective 
existence of that being as implied in its 
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idea, but infers such objective existence on 
the ground that we could have acquired the 
idea only from the being which corresponds 
to it The cosmological argument starts 
not from an idea, but from a contingent 
existence, and infers from it an absolutely 
necessary being as its cause Stated syllo- 
gistically the argument is Every new thing 
and every change in a previously existing 
thing must have a cause sufficient and pre 
existing The universe consists of a system 
of changes Therefore the universe must 
have a cause exterior and anterior to itself 
The argument called the physico teleological 
is that which is commonly known as the 
argument from design, which has been so 
fully illnstiated by Paley in his Natural 
Theology It is simply this, that in nature 
there are unmistakable evidences of the 
adaptation of means to ends, which lead us 
inevitably to the idea of one that planned 
this adaptation, that is, of God The moral 
aiguinent is derived from the constitution 
and history of man and bis relations to the 
universe, being based on such considerations 
as our recognition of good and evil, nght 
and wrong, the monitions of conscience, and 
the fact that a moral government of the 
world may be observed Another argument 
IS baaed on the (alleged) fact that a belief 
in the existence of a Suprtme Being is every 
where found to be implanted in the breast 
of man This argument is used among others 
by Cicero, and many thinkers aie inclined 
to give a good deal of weight to it, still it is 
pronounced by others to be at best only a 
probable argument, if it may be accepted as 
valid to prove anything at all Others argue 
the existence of God from the manifestations 
which he has made of himself to men, but 
these, as well as miracles, it is admitted even 
by Christian theists, can only be accepted as 
real by such as previously believed in the 
divine existence 

GodaVari, a large river of Central India, 
which rises about 50 miles from the shore of 
the Indian Ocean, flows across the Deccan 
from the Western to the Eastern Ghats in 
a general south easterly direction, and being 
joined by several affluents, falls by three 
principal mouths into the Bay of Bengal, 
after a course of 900 miles Before the nver 
divides there are three great obstacles to 
navigation, caused by three rocky barriers 
— Godavari is also the name of a British 
district of the Madras Presidency, area, 
7857 sq miles, pop 2,078,782 Conngaand 
Coconada are its chief ports 


Godfather and Godmother See Spon^ 

Godfrey, Sir Edmondbury, the magis- 
trate who received the depositions of Titus 
Oates with regard to the alleged Popish 
plot, Sept 28, 1678 He was soon after 
found dead, pierced with his own sword, 
though evidently not by his own hand His 
death was imputed to the lesentment of the 
Papists, and the excitement aroused was the 
actual cause of the Popish Plot agitation 

Ckidfrey of Bouillon, leader of the first 
crusade, son of Eustace II , count of Bou 
logne, born near Nivelles, 1061 , died at 
Jerusalem, 1100 He distinguished himself 
while fighting for the Emperor Henry IV 
in Germany and Italy, and was made Duke 
of Bouillon In order to expiate his sin of 
fighting against the pope, he took the cross 
for the Holy Land in 1095, and led 80,000 
men to the East by way of Constantinople 
On the Ist of May, 1097, they crossed the 
Bosporus, and began their march on Nice 
(Nicasa), which they took in June In Inly 
the way to Syria was opened by the victory 
of Dorylaeum (Eski Shehr), in Phrygia, and 
before the end of 1097 the crusaders en 
camped before Antioch The town of An 
tioch fell into their hands in 1098, and in 
the following year Godfrey took Jeiusalern 
itself, after a five weeks’ siege The leaders 
of the army elected him king of the city 
and the territory, but Godfrey would not 
wear a crown in the place where Christ was 
crowned with thorns , and contented himself 
with the title of dale and (fuardian of the 
holq sepulchre The defeat of the Egyp 
tians at Ascalon placed him in possession 
of all the Holy Laud, excepting two or three 
places Godfrey now turned his attention 
to the organization of his newly established 
government, and promulgated a code of 
feudal laws called the Assize of J era saltm 
Godfrey was a favourite subject of mediaeval 
poetry, and is the central figure of Tasso s 
‘Jerusalem Delivered ’ 

Godfrey of Strasburg, a German poet, 
who flourished about 1200, was probably 
bom in Strasburg, but at any rate lived 
there Besides many lays, we are indebted 
to him for the great chivalric poem, Tristan 
und Isolde, derived from the legends of the 
Bound Table 

Godi'va, the wife of Leofi ic, earl of Mercia 
and lord of Coventry m the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, herome of a celebrated tradi- 
tion In 1040 certain exactions imposed on 
the inhabitants bore heavily on them, and 
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(xodiva interceded for their relief Leofric, 
however, only laughed at her, and when she 
persisted in her entreaties at last said to 
her, half jocularly, that he would grant her 
request if she would nde naked through the 
town of Coventry Godiva took her hus 
hand at his word, proclaimed that on a cer 
tain day no one should leave his house be 
fore noon, that all windows and other aper 
tures in the houses should be closed, and that 
Tio one should even look out until noon was 
past She then mounted naked on her pal 
frey, rode through the town, and returned, 
in(l I^eofric, in fulfilment of his promise, 
freed the inhabitants from the burdens he 
had imposed on them Cnly one person, 
‘Petpmg Tom,’ the story says, attempted to 
look out, and he was immediately struck 
blind A yearly pageant, in which a young 
woman enacted the part of Godiva, was long 
kept up at Coventry, and still occasionally 
takes place Tennyson’s poem on Godiva 
18 well known 

Godmother See Godfather 

GodoTphm, Sidney, Earl of Godolphm, 
English politician, was a native of C’ornwall, 
date of birth unknown, probably Dll') 
Under Charles II , lie w'as one of those 
who voted for the exclusion of the Duke of 
York from the throne m 1680 He never 
theless retained office under that monarch, 
as he did also under William III, with 
whom he had long been in correspondence 
During the reign of Anne he was appointed 
lord high treasurer of England, and in this 
ofhee did much to improve the public credit, 
and check corruption in the administration 
of the public funds In 1706 he was made 
Eail of Godolphm, and four years after 
wards w^as obliged to retire from othce His 
death took place in 1712 He was a man 
of irrcat business capacity, but his treason 
ible correspondence with James while he 
held an office of trust under William of 
Orange is a serious blot upon his character 

Godoy, Manuel, Duke of Alcudia, better 
known as the Prince of the Peace, was born 
at Badajoz 1767, died 1851 He entered 
the royal body guards in 1787 His per 
sonal qualities soon made him a favourite 
at the Spanish court, and his promotion was 
rapid In 1791 he became adjutant general 
of the guards, m 1792 lieutenant general, 
Marquis of Alcudia, grandee of Spain of the 
first class, and prime minister, and m 1795, 
as a reward for the part he had taken in 
concluding peace with France, he was pre 
sented with a large and valuable landed 
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estate, and made a knight of the Golden 
Fleece It was on this occasion also that 
he was named by the king Prim e of Peace 
As he used his vast power in the prcmiotion 
of French more than Spanish interests, he 
became extremely unpopular, and the hatred 
of the people became so great in 1808 that 
he had to take refuge m I ranee Having 
lost everything, he lived for a long time only 
on the bounty of his roy al friends In 1817 
he was permitted to return to Spam and re 
sume his titles The larger portion of his 
domains, how( ver, was irrecoverably lost, 
and he ended his days in obscurity and 
poverty 

God save the King (or Queen), the bur 
den and common appellation of a well known 
English national song (’onceming the an 
thor and the composer opinions differ It 
has been attributed to Di John Bull, cham 
ber musician to Tames I , his ode, dating 
from the gunpowder plot, beginning ‘(»od 
save great James our King ’ But the corn 
position we now possess would seem to have 
been, both words and melody, the work of 
Henry Carey (dud 1743) It appeals to 
have lieen first published, togethei with the 
air. 111 the Gentleman’s Magazine in 174^», 
when the landing of the young Stuart called 
forth exiiressioiiH of loyalty from the ad 
heients of the reigning family After Dr 
Arne, the comjioser of another national song 
(Rule, Britannia), had brought it on tht 
stige, it soon bet amt very popular Since 
th \t time the harmony of the song has un 
doubtedly been imjiroved, but the rhythm 
IS the same as originally 

Godwin, Eakl oj^ Wessex, an Anglo 
Saxon noble, born about 990, died 10 '>2 
In 101b he was created an earl by Canub, 
and married the king’s mcce Gytha I )uriiig 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, who mar 
ried Godwin’s daughter, a quarrel aiosc be 
tween Godwin and the king, occasioned by 
the partiality of Edward for Norman fa 
vountes, and Godwin was compelled to (put 
the kingdom In 1002, however, he returned 
with an army, forced Eldward to enter into 
negotiations with hini, re established him 
self tnumphantly in his old supiemacy, and 
caused the expulsion from the kingdom of 
most of the Norman intruders He was 
the father of Harold, the last Anglo Saxon 
king 

Godwin, Mary, also well known by her 
maiden name of Wollstonecraft, born m or 
neir Ixindon in 1709, died 1797 Her early 
training was very defective, but fitting her 
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self for a teacher, she set up a school, in 
conjunction with her sisters, at Islington in 
1783 In 1786 she published Thoughts on 
the Education of Daughters This was fol 
lowed by an answer to Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution, the Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, and other works 
She had peculiar ideas on marriage, and 
fonned a somewhat loose connection with 
an Arnencan of the name of Imlay, whose 
desertion caused her to attempt suicide 
Some time after she fixed her affection on 
William Godwin (see next art ) As the 
bonds of wedlock were deemed a species of 
slavery in her theory, it was only to Icgiti 
mize the forthcoming fruits of the union 
that a marriage between the parties took 
place She died in giving birth to a daugh 
ter, who afterwards became the wife of Shel 
ley the poet Among her other works are 
a Moral and Histoncal View of the French 
Revolution, and Letters from Sweden, Nor 
way, and Denmark 

Godwin, WiiiLiAM, English novelist and 
political writer, son of a Dissenting minister, 
was born 1756, died 1836 In 1778 he be 
came the minister of a Dissenting congre 
gation neir London, and continued in that 
capacity for five years, after which he re 
moved to London, where he set himself to 
gaining his livelihood 1^ literary labours 
In 1793 appeared his Inquiry concerning 
Political Justice, the liberal tone of which 
exposed him to some danger of a govern 
ment prosecution The next year appeared 
his novel of Caleb Williams, or Things as 
they Are, which rapidly and deservedly at 
tamed an immense piopularity His CHirsory 
Strictures on Judge Eyre’s Charge to the 
jury m the trial for high treason of Holcroft, 
Home Tooke, and others, contributed ma 
tenally to the acquittal of his friends In 
1797 he published the Intnurer, a collection 
of essays on moral and literary subjects, 
and m April of the same year he married 
Mary Wollstonecraft (see preceding art ) 
A memoir of his wife was published by 
Godwin in 1798, along with her posthumous 
literary works In 1799 he published a new 
novel, St Leon Among his subse(|uent 
works are Faulkner, a tragedy, published 
in 1807, an Essay on Sepulchres, in 1808, 
Mandeville, a novel, in 1817, A Treatise on 
Population, m reply to Malthus, m 1820, 
History of the Commonwealth of England, 
1824-28, Cloudesley, a novel, m 1830, 
Thoughts on Man, m 1831 , and Lives of 
the Necromancers, in 1834 In the lattei 


years of his life Godwin held a clerkship in 
the record office 

Godwin'ia, a genus of plants, of the natu- 
ral order Aracese A gigantic species {G 
gigas) discovered in Nicaragua produces but 
one very large and very deeply cut leaf sup- 
ported on a stalk 10 feet long The inflor- 
escence appears at a different time from the 
leaf, and consists of a stalk about 10 inches 
high supporting the spathe or flower 2 feet 
long, purplish blue in colour, with a power- 
ful camon like odour 

Gndwit, the common name of the mem 
bers of a genus of grallatonal birds {Limosa), 
family Scolopacidae (snipes) There are sev- 
eral species, of which two are British, viz 
the common godwit {L melamira) and the 
red godwit [L rufa) There are besides 
the great American godwit, the cinereous 
godwit, the black tailed godvnt, the red 
breasted godwit, &;c The common godwit 
frequents fens and the banks of rivers, and 
its flesh IS esteemed a great delicacy 

Goes (Aos), or Tfruobs, a fortified town 
and port m Holland, in the province of Zee 
land, on the island of South Beveland, 16 
miles west of Bergen op Zoom It has a 
considerable commerce, but unimportant 
manufactures Pop 11,558 

Goethe (gea'te), Johann WoiroANa von, 
the greatest figure in German literature, was 
born August 28, 1749, at Frankfort on the 
Main, died at Weimar, March 22, 1832 
His father, who was a Doctor of Laws and 
imperial councillor, was a well to do citizen 
and an admirer of the fine arts The Seven 
Years* war broke out when Goethe was 
eight years old, and Count de Thorane, 
Ueutenant du rot of the French army in 
Germany, was quartered in the house of his 
father The count, being an amateur and 
liberal patron of art, encouraged the boy’s 
incipient taste for pictures At the same 
time young Goethe learned the French lan- 
guage practically , and a French theatrical 
company, then performing at hrankfort, 
awakened his taste for dramatic perform 
ances Drawing, music, natural science, the 
elements of juiisprudence, and the languages, 
occupied him alternately After the break- 
ing off of a youthful love affair, which gave 
a name to the heroine his great work 
Faust and some features to his Wilhelm 
Meister, he was sent to the University of 
Leipzig to prepare himself for the legal 
profession, but he did not follow any regular 
course of studies Goethe began at this 
period, what he practised throughout his 
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life, to embody itt a poem, or in a poetical 
form, whatever occupied his mind intensely, 
and no one, perhaps, was ever more in need 
of such an exercise, as his nature continually 
hurried him from one extreme to another 
In 1768 he left Leipzig, and after an illness 
of some length he went in 1770 to the Uni 
versity of Strasburg, to pursue the study of 
law, according to the wish of his father 
At Strasburg he became acquainted with 
Herder— a decisive circumstance in his life 
Herder made him more acquainted with the 
Italian school of the fine arts, and inspired 
his mind with v lews of poetry more congenial 
to his character than iny which he had 
hitherto conceived While here he fell in 
love with Fredenca Bnon, daughter of the 
pastor of Sesenheim, but the affair, though 
it made a more abiding impression on him 
than some others, resulted in nothing (loe 
the’s numerous love affairs form one of the 
most curious studies m biography His at 
tachments were all fugitive, the love passion 
was continuous, but the object was ever 
changing In 1771 he took the degree of 
Doctor of Jurisprudence, and wrote a dis 
sertation on a legal subject He then went 
to Wetzlar to practise law, where he found, 
in his own love for a betrothed lady, and in 
the fate of a young man named Jerusalem, 
the subjects for his striking work, Tho Sor 
rows of Werthei, which formed an epoch in 
German literature The attention of the 
public had already been attracted to him, 
however, by his drama Gotz von Berlichin- 
gen (published 1773) Werther appeared 
m 1774 Not long after the publication of 
Werther, (Carles Augustus, the hereditary 
duke of S ixe ^\ cimar, made the acquaint- 
ance of Goethe on a journey, and when 
in 1775 he took the government into his 
own hands, he invited Goethe to his court 
Goethe accepted the invitation, and on the 
7th of November, 1775, arrived at Weimar 
W leland was already there, having been the 
duke’s tutor Herder was added to the band 
in 1776 , Schiller was afterwards one of its 
members for a few years , and other poets 
and critics and novelists were gathered 
round these chiefs Goethe was the lead 
ing spirit of the group even during the 
last quarter of the 18bh century, when 
these men and others were constructing and 
guiding the literature of all Germany, and 
his snpremficy became yet more absolute 
afterwards, when for another generation he 
stood alone In 1776 he was made privy 
councillor of legation, with a seat and vote 
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in the pnvy council In 1782 he was made 
president of the chamber, and ennobled In 
1786 he made a journey to Italy, where he 
remained two years, visited Sicily, and re- 
mained a long time in Borne This resi 
dence in Italy had the effect of still further 
developing his artistic powers Here hia 
Iphigenia was matured, Egmont finished, 
and Tasso projected The first of these was 
published in 1787, the second m 1788, and 
the third in 1790 In the same year with 
Tasso was published the earliest form of the 
first part of Faust, with the title Dr Faust, 
ein TOauerspiel (Dr Faust, a Tragedy), 
a poem in a dramatic form, which belongs 
rather to Goethe’s whole life than to any 
particular period of it At the time that 
Goethe was engaged in the production of 
these works of imagination he had been 
pursuing various other studies of a scientific 
natuie with as ardent an interest as if 
these had belonged to his peculiar pro 
Vince The result of his studies in botany 
was a work published also in 1790, Versuch 
die Metamorphose der P6anzen 7U Krklaren 
(Attempts to Explain the Metamorphosis of 
Plants), in which he gives expression to the 
view that the whole plant, and its different 
parts, may all be regarded as variously modi 
tied leaves In the following year (1791) 
he began to apply himself to optics, and in 
1791-92 he published a work on this sub 
ject called Beitrage zur Optik On the Ist 
of May, 1791, he became director of the 
court theatre at Weimar In 1792 he fol 
lowed his prince during the campaign of the 
Prussians against the revolutionary party 
in France, and was present at the battle of 
Valmy on the 20th of September At the 
Weimar theatre he brought out some of 
the dramatic chefs d’auivre of Schiller, and 
there, too, his own dramatic works first ap 
peared, Goetz von Bcrhchingen, Faust, Iphi 
genia in Taurus, Tasso, Clavigo, Stella, and 
Count Egmont In 1794-96 Goethe pub 
lished Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre (Wil 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship), a novel 
which has become well known to English 
readers through the translation of Carlyle, 
and which had as a continuation Wilhelm 
Meister’s Wanderjahre (that is, his travels as 
a journeyman, 1821) His next work of im 
portance was Hermannund Dorothea (1797), 
a narrative poem, in hexameter verse, the 
characters of which are taken from humble 
life In 1806 Goethe married Christiane 
Vulpius, with whom he had lived since 1788, 
and of whom he always spoke with warmth 
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and gratitude for the degree m which she 
had contributed to his domestic happiness 
In 1808 he published another edition of 
Faust in a considerably altered form In 

1809 was published Wahl verwandtschaf ten 
(Elective Affinities), another novel, and m 

1810 the Farbenlehre or Theory of Colours, 
a work m which he had the boldness to op 
pose the Newtonian theory, and to which 
Goethe himself attached great importance, 
although the theory therein promulgated has 
met with no acceptance among men of science 
In 1 81 1-1 4 appeared Goethe’s autobiography, 
with the title Aus meinem Leben Dichtnng 
und Wahrheit, in 1819 the Westostlichcr 
Divan, a remarkable collection of oriental 
songs and poems Goethe’s last work was 
the second part of Faust, which was com 
pleted on the evening before the last anni 
versary of his birthday which he lived to 
see Goethe’s works taken altogether form 
a nch constellation of poetry, romance, sci 
ence, art, and philosophy His greatest pro 
duction IS his Faust, emphatically a philo 
sophical dramatic poem, and the best of 
Goethe’s productions m a department for 
which he seems to have been born Much 
light IS thrown on Goethe’s life and char 
actet by the published correspondence with 
his contemporaries. Herder, Frau von Stein, 
Ijavater, Jacobi, Merck, Countess Stolberg, 
&c , by Eckermann’s Conversations, and 
especially by his own Autobiography, which 
he himself describes as * poetry and truth,’ 
and in which jrrobably the truth is some- 
times clouded by the poetry George Henry 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe is a standard work 
both in Germany and Britain 

Gog and Magog Ezekiel predicts the 
destruction of Gog and Magog (ch xxxviii 
and xxxix ) by the Jews, and mention is 
also made of them in Ee\ elation (ch xx ) 
Interpreters generally understand them to 
be symbolical expressions for the heathen 
nations of Asia Magog is mentioned as 
the second son of Japheth m Genesis (ch 
\ 2) Gog and Magog are also the names 
given to two reputed giants of early Bntish 
history, whose statues are erectecl in the 
Guildhall in London These statues aie 
supposed to have been onginally made for 
carrying about in pageants The present 
figures of Gog and Magog, which are 14 ft 
high, were erected m 1708 

Gogo, town in Bombay Presidency, on the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, on the Gulf of Cam 
bay, 193 miles n w of Bombay Pop 7063 

Ctogol, Nikolai Vassiljevioh, Russian 


author, bom in the province of Poltava 
1809, died 1852 He went to St Peters 
burg in 1829 and tried the stage, but filling, 
found his true vocation in literature His 
works are extremely popular in Russia foi 
their graphic and humorous delineation of 
everyday life and manners, and more espe 
cially Russian country life Among his 
most notable works are— Evenings at the 

arm (1832) , Mirgorod, a collection of Tales 
(1834), the Dead Souls (1842), a satirical 
novel, depicting the public abuses and bar 
barism of manners prevalent in the pro 
Vinces , and Revisor, a comedy His later 
years were tinged with leligious mysticism, 
and he wrote some curious Confessions 

Gogra, the chief river of Oiidh, forming 
an important water way for that quarter of 
India It 18 a tributary of the Ganges, 
length, 600 miles 

Goitre (goi'tcr), or Bronchocelk (bron 
ko sel), known also m Great Britain as ‘Der 
byshire neck,’ a disease endemic in Derby 
shire, Switzerland, some paits of France and 
South Amenca, and in many other parts of 
the world, chiefly m 
valleys and elevated 
plains in mountainous 
districts It 18 a mor 
bid enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, form 
ing a soft and more 
or less mobile tumour 
or swelling, without 
any sign of inflam 
mation, on the ante 
nor part of the neck 
It sometimes grows 
to such a size as to 
hang down over the breast, and respiration 
and swallowing may be impeded by it, 
though often it causes little inconvenience 
It 18 regarded as the result of a combination 
of causes, among which malarial influences 
probably concur with those of the drinking 
water in developing the disease 

Gokcha, GoktisCHa, a lake in Russian 
Armenia, occupying a triangular cavity 540 
bq miles in extent, at an elevation of 6400 
ft above the sea It receives the water of 
several streams without having any con 
siderable outlet 

Goloon’da, a fortress and ruined city of 
India in the Nizam’s dominions, 7 miles w 
of Hyderabad The fort is now used as the 
Nizam’s treasury, and also as a state prison 
In former times Golconda was a large and 
powerful kingdom of the Deccan, but was 
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subdued by Aurengzebe m 1687, and an 
nexed to the dominions of the Delhi em- 
pire It used to be famous for diamonds 

Gold 18 a precKiiis metal of a bright yel 
low colour, and the most ductile and mal 
leable of all the metals , symbol Au (Lat 
aurum) , atomic weight, 196 It is one of 
the heaviest of the metals, and not being 
liable to be injured by exposure to the air, 
IS well fitted for com and jewelry Its due 
tility and malleability are very remarkable 
It may be beaten into leaves so exceedingly 
thin that 1 gram in weight will cover 56 
square inches, such leaves having the thick 
iiesH of only ^^n inch It 

IS also extremely ductile, a single gram may 
be drawn into a wire 500 feet long, and an 
ounce of gold covering a silver wire is ea 
pable of being extended upwards of 1300 
miles It may also be melted and lemelk d 
with scarcely any diminution of its quan 
tity It is soluble in nitro muriatic acid or 
anaa reyva^ and in a solution of ehlorim 
Its specihc gravity is 19 3, or it is about 
nineteen times heavier than water The 
fineness of gold is estimated by carats, pure 
gold being 24 carats fine (See Carat ) 
Jeweller’s gold is usually a mixture of gold 
and copper in the pioportions of thicc 
fourths of pure gold with one fourth of 
copper Gold is s( Idorn used for any pui 
pose 111 a state of perfect purity on account 
of its softness, but is combined with some 
other metal to render it harder Standard 
gold, or the alloy used for the gold com ige 
of Britain, consists of twenty two parts of 
gold and two of copper (being thus 22 carats 
fine) Articles of jcweliy in gold are made 
of eveiy degree of hneiiess up to 18 cants, 
le 18 parts of gold to 6 of alloy The alloy 
of gold and silver is found already formed 
in nature, and is tfi it most generally known 
It is distinguishable flora that of copjicr by 
possessing a paler yellow than pure gold, 
while the copper illoy has a colour boidtr 
mg upon reddish yellow l*a]lidiuin, iho 
dmm and tellurium are also met witli as 
alloys of gold 

Gold has been found in smaller or laiger 
quantities in nearly all parts of the world 
It 18 commonly found in reefs oi veins 
among quartz, and in alluvial deposits It is 
separated, in the former case, byquairying, 
crushing, washing, and treatment with mer 
cury The rock is crushed by machinery, 
and then treated with mercury, which dis 
solves the gold, forming a liquid amalgam 
after which the mercury is volatilized, and 
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the gold left behind Ocher priicesses are 
also in use In alluvial deposits it is ex 
tracted by washing, in dust, grains, lammse, 
or nuggets Pievious to the use of water, 
crushing may have to be emplo} ed In mo 
deni times large supplies of gold were oh 
tamed after the discovery of Ameiica from 
Peru, Bolivia, and other parts of the New 
World A chief source of the supply has 
long been the Ural Mountains, whence gold 
IS still obtained An immtiise mciease m 
the world’s production was caused by tlie 
discovery of gold in California in 1818, and 
that of the gold fields ot Austialia in 1851 
Gold mines ha vealsobeeriextensively wot ked 
in New Zealand, and considerable quantities 
of the precious metal have been obtained m 
British Columbia, and elsewhere m Canada 
In the United States, apart from California, 
g«)ld in considerable quantities is found in 
several states and toi i itoi u s (especially Col 
orado) The piodiiction of both Austialia 
and Amenta h is show n much fluctuation m 
rt ctnt years, andl ittcily avcryiich souiceof 
supply has hten discovtitd in South Africa 
(the Tiansvaal) It iw only since 1880 that 
the Transvial has risen into impoiiance as 
a gold procludng countiy, the t hief locality 
wiicre the metal is mined being the Wit 
watcisrancl There are also gold mines iii 
India that aic worked with gieat 8li((e8rt 
In Westein Australia alsi) many nmu s havt 
1 eccntly been opened (Coolgaldit being the 
chief centre), and the Yukon district of 
Cenada (Klondike) is now a recognized 
gold held Jkitish Guiana also begins to 
promise well as a gold yielding country 
Gold has been found in various paits of the 
United Kingdom, as m Sutherlandshirc, the 
Wicklow hills, and many places in Wales 
I’lic total value of the gold produced thiough 
out the world, from 1493 to 1850, is estimated 
at £662,900 000, and from 1851 to 1885, at 
£8^^0,500,000 In 1887 the w(»rld h pro 
duction was estimated at £22,000,000, m 
18% it about too, 000, 000, of whhli ovti 
£16,000,000 was fiom S Afiica Enoinunis 
quantities of gold are consuin d in tht aits 
and are lost by weai of com and jewelry 
Goldau (gold'ou), a valley in Switzerland, 
m the canton of Schwy/, between the lligi 
and the liossberg It was the scene of a 
tiemciidous landslip (2nd Sept 1806) by 
which a portion of the liossbeipg, about 
3 miles long, 1000 feet broad, and 100 feet 
thick, fell in one mass into the valley, bury 
ing several villages and killing upwards of 
450 persons 
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Gold-beater’s Skin, a tbin material pre 
pared from the large intestine of the o\, 
used by gold beaters and sometimes in sur 
gery 

Gold-beating, the art or proeess of pro 
duemg the extremely thin leaves of gold used 
in gilding, &c The gold is cast into ingots 
weighing about 2 oz eaeh, and measuring 
about I of an inch broad These ingots are 
passed between steel rollers till they form 
long ribbons of sueh thinness that a square 
inch will weigh ()^ grams Each one of these 
is now cut into 150 pieces, each of which is 
beaten on an anvil till it is about an inch 
square These 1 50 plates are interlaid with 
pieces of fine vellum about 4 inches square, 
and beaten till the gold is extended nearly to 
the size of the vellum leaves Each leaf is 
then divided into four, interlaid with gold 
beater’s skin, and beaten out to the dimen 
sions of the skin Another similar division 
and beating finishes the operation, after 
which the leaves are placed in paper books 
ready for use 

Goldberg, a town in Prussia, province of 
Silesia, 1 4 miles south west of Liegnitz 
The place owes its origin and name to a 
gold mine in the neighbourhood, abandoned 
since the 15th century Pop 6734 

Gold Coast, a British crown colony in 
W Africa, on the Guinea coast, extending 
from 3“ 30' w to 1° 30' K Ion , between Gei 
man Togoland and the French Ivory Coast, 
and stretching inland so as to include the 
Ashantee country, estimated area, 75,000 
sq miles The first settlements on the 
Gold Coast were made by the Portuguese, 
who built the fort of Elmina, which was 
seized by the Dutch in 1637 Subsequently 
there were a number of Dutch and English 
settlements established, but the former 
were transferred to Britain in 1872 The 
towns and settlements are Accra (the 
capital), Cape Coast Castle, Elmina, Quetta, 
Axim, and Annamaboe The chief pro 
ducts are gold, palm oil, ivory, copal, caout 
chouc, &c Imports for 1901, £1,795,187, 
exports £559,733 Pop 1,486,000 

Golden Age, that early mythological 
period in the history of almost all races, 
fabled to have been one of primeval inno 
cenoe and enjoyment, m which the earth 
was common property, and brought forth 
spontaneously all things necessary for happy 
existence, while beasts of prey lived at 
peace with other animals The Romans 
refeired this time to the reign of Saturn 
The so called ‘golden age’ of Roman litera 


ture IS reckoned from the time of Living 
Andronicus, 250 n c , to the death of Augus- 
tus Caesar, ad 14 

Golden - beetle, the popular name of 
several tetramerous beetles of the genus 
Chrysom^la There are some British species, 
but most are tropical Their most obvious 
characteristic is the gieat brilliancy of their 
colour There are none of laige size 

Golden Bull. an important document 
in the history of Germany issued by the 
emperor Charles IV in 1356 Its irnme 
(bate object was to regulate foi all time 
coming the mode of procedure in the elcc 
tion and coronation of the emperors 

Golden-crested Wren, Golden crestfd 
ReCtI tus, or Kinclei {Rcqulu^ crutatus), a 
beautiful bird belonging to the family Syl 
viadac, distinguished by an orange crest It 
18 the smallest of British birds, being only 
about 3^ inches in length, is very agile, and 
almost continually in motion The upper 
part of the body is yellowish olive green, 
all the under parts pale reddish white, 
tinged with green The most usual haunts 
of the golden crested wren are tall trees, 
particularly the oak, the yew, and the various 
species of pine and fii Its nest is most com 
luonly open at the top, but sometimes it is 
covered with a dome, and has an opening 
on one side It is always ingeniously sus 
pended beneath the branch, being the only 
instance of the kind amongst the birds of 
Great Britain The eggs are rune or ten in 
number 

Golden Eagle See Eaqle 
Golden-eye, Clan<fUla tulydris, a species 
of wild duck See Garrot 

Golden Fleece, in classical myth the 
fleece of gold in quest of which Jason nn 
del took the Argonautic expedition to C\)l 
chis The fleece was suspended in an oak 
tree in the grove of Ares (Mars), and was 
guarded by a dragon When the Argonauts 
came to (^olchis for the fleece, Medea put 
the diagon to sleep and Jason carried the 
fleece away See Arffona Jason, Media 
Golden Fleece, OrdI’R of the, the Tot son 
d’or, a military order instituted by Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, in 1429, on 
the occasion of his marriage with the Por 
tuguese princess, Isabella The order now 
belongs to both Austria and Spain The 
knights carry suspended from their collars 
the figure of a sheep or fleece m gold 
Golden Horde, originally the name of a 
powerful Mongol tribe, but afterwards ex- 
tended to all the followers of Genghis iviiau, 
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and of Batu, the grandson of Genghis Xh in, 
who invaded Europe in the thirteenth cen- 
tury Under Batu the Golden Horde ad 
vanced westwards as far as the plain of Moi>i 
in Hungary, and Liegnit/ in bilesia, at both 
of which bloody battles were fought lu 1241 
They founded the empire of the Kiptshaks, 
or the Golden Horde, which extended from 
the banks of the Dniester to the Ural, and 
from the Black Sea and the (^aspian to the 
mouth of the Kama and the sources of the 
Khopei 4 his empire lasted till towards 
the close of the hfteenth century, when it 
was overthrown by Ivan III 

Golden Horn, the haiboui of Constanti 
nople, an inlet of the Bosphorus, so called 
from its shape and beauty 

Golden Legend [A u rea Lufi jida), a collec 
tion of legends of the Saints made in the 1 1th 
century by lacobus de Voragme, archbishop 
of Genoa (died 1298) It consists of 177 
sections, each of which is devoted to a par 
ticular saint or festival, arranged m the 
order of the calendar (\ixton printed a 
translation in 1 48 3, and another edition was 
produced by Wynkyn de Worde in 1498 
Golden Number, in chion a number 
showing the year of the moons cycle, so 
called from having formerly been written in 
the calendar in gold To find the golden 
number add 1 to the given year, and divide 
the sum by 19, what lemains will be the 
number required, unless 0 remain, for then 
19 IS the golden number 

Golden-pheasant See Phemant 
Golden-rod {Suhddifo) is a genus of plants, 
natural order Composit^e, chiefly natives of 
North America Most of the species have 
erect, rod like, scarcely branched stems, 
with alternate serrated leaves, and teimiiial 
spikes or racemes of small yellow flowers 
<8 virt/durca, often called Aaron s Rod, is 
the only Biitish species, md is common in 
woods and heathy thickets 

Golden Rose, in the Roman (^atholic 
church an ornament of gold consecrated by 
the j ope on the fouith bunday of Lent It 
was oiiginally a single flower of wrought 
gold, coloured led, aftei wards the golden 
petals were deckecl with rubies and other 
gems, finally the foim adopted was that of 
a thoiny branch, with several flowers ind 
leaves, and one pnncipal flower at the top, 
all of pure gold It is sent to some favoured 
prince, some eminent church, or distinguished 
personage 

Golden-saxifrage, the popular name for 
plants of the genus Chrymsplemum^ a small 
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genus of Saxifiagaee i, couHistino of annu il 
ot peienniil rather succulent hubs, with 
altcrmte oi opposite eienate loi\«s, uul 
inconspicuous greenish axillai y and tt i miu il 
flowers 'I hey are natives of (Vntiil and 
Northern Europe, the llimala\as and pait^ 
of America There aie two British apeeit s 
Goldfinch, a common J3iitihh bud, the 
Frnufdla uirdatlis^ belonging to the hineh 
family It is about five inches m entire 
length, black, scarlet, yellow and white 
being beuitifully mingled in its ])himai»e 
The colours of the female are dulh r than 
those of the male Its brilliant [)lumigt, 
soft and pleasant song, and chuihtv inaki it 
a favourite cage bud Gold hnilu's feed on 
vaiious kinds of seeds, piitieulaily those of 
the thistle, dandelion, and gioundscl 

Goldfish, the trivial name of a beautiful 
species of carp, found in the fresh watcis of 
China It IS gieenish in colour m tlic natural 
st ite, the golden yellow colour being found 
only in domesticated speeimens, and le 
tamed by artificial selection These fishes 
are rtaied by the (liinese m small jionds, in 
basins, or porcelain vessels, md kept for or 
nameut By ciieful selection, many strange 
vaiieties and monstrosities have been pio 
pagated 'J'ht y are now distnliutod over 
nearly all the civih/ed paits of the woild, 
but in large ponds they readily reveit to 
the colour of the oiiginal stock 

Gold Lace, a f ebnewovenof silken thre ids 
which are either themselves gilt or are 
covered with fine gilt 8ilv( i wire In the 
former the gold leaf is fixed directly on tin 
threads by means of gum In the 1 ittei and 
finer kincl the fine gilt silvti wire is twisted 
compactly round the silk thieads, which aie 
then ready for being manufactured into lac< 
Gold of Pleasure, the Vamihna mtiiu, a 
cruciferous annual, older Biassicace.i, with 
stem clasping leaves, and termin il racemes 
of yellow flowers which produce peai shaped 
pods containing numerous small seeds It is 
found m Britain m corn fields, and is c ulti 
vated to a eonsidc rablo extent on the con 
tment of Europe for its seeds, which yield 
an oil used for burning, for dressing woollen 
goods, making soft soap, and m painting 
The stems yield a fibre commonly used for 
making brooms 

Goldo'ni,CAKL(>, a celebrated Italian writer 
of comedies, born at Venice in 1707 , died 
at Pans 1798 He early showed a taste for 
theatrical repi esentations, and, when scarcely 
eight years of age, he ventured to sketch a 
comedy, which excited the wonder of hia 
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relatives His father, who was a physician, 
intended that his son should follow the 
medical profession But Goldoni, dissatished 
with this study, obtained permission to study 
law in Venice Soon after, howevei, a re 
lative procured for him a place m the Papal 
college at the University of Pavia, from 
which he was expelled for writing scurrilous 
satires After his father’s death he settled 
as an advocate m Venice, but shortly took 
to a wandeiing life with strolling players, 
until m 1736 he married the daughter of a 
notary and settled down m \ eiiice Heie 
he hist began to cultivate that depaitment 
of dramatic poetry m which he was to excel, 
namely description of character and man 
ners In this he took Molilre, whom he 
began to study about this time, for his 
model hor live yeais he visited vaiious 
cities of Italy, composing pieces for dilfeient 
theatrical companies, and for a time icnew 
ing his legal piactice In 1761 the Italian 
playeis invited loin to Pans, where many of 
his pieces met with uncommon applause 
He became reader and master of the Italian 
language to the daughters of Louis XV , 
and received latterly a pension of 3600 
livres At the breaking out of the revolu 
tion the poet lost his pension, and the 
decree of the national convention of the 7th 
of January, 3 703, lestormg it and making 
11 [) the arreirs, found him already iii the 
arms of death His widow received the 
arrears and a pension for herself Many of 
his numerous pieces still retain possession 
of the stage in his native tountiy, and, in 
translations, of the stages of foreign countries 

GoldBChmidt, Madaml. See L\ nd^Juinif 

Goldschmidt (golt'shimt), Mlier Aaron, 
Danish novelist, borntif Jewish parents 1S19, 
died 1887 In 1840 he founded what became 
the most famons of Danish newspapers. The 
Corsair, celebrated for its brilliant wit and 
audacious satire In 1845 he published his 
first novel, A Jew, which was translated 
into English and several other European 
languages In 1 b 47 he published a collection 
of short stones, and began the issue of 
another newspaper, North and South His 
chief novels are Homeless, The Hen, The 
Haven, and The Vacillator He also pub 
lished a series of short stones of Jewish life, 
and a play, The Rabbi and the Knight 
His style is said to be the most graceful in 
the language 

Goldsmith, Oliver, poet and miscellane 
ous wnter, bom Nov 10, 1728, at Pallas, 
county Longford, Ireland, died m London 


Apnl 4, 1 774 His father, a clergyman of the 
Established Church, held the living of Kil- 
kenny West In 1745 he was entered as a 
si/ai at Trinity College, Dublin In 1749, 
shoitly after his fathers death, he quitted 
DubE with the degree of Bachelor, and was 
advised by an uncle, who had alreiidy borne 
X large part of the expenses of las education, 
to prepare for holy orders Rejec ted foi holy 
oiders he became tutor m a family, but soon 
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lost his situation on account of a dispute with 
the master of the house over a game at cards 
The same uncle who had given lam assistance 
before now gave him £50 to go to Dublin 
to study law, but he had scarcely arrived at 
tlie city when he lost the whole sum in 
gambling In spite of his repeated impru- 
dences he was once more succoured by hia 
uncle, who supplied him with means to go 
to Edinburgh to study medicine Here he 
remained eighteen months, during which he 
acquired some slight knowledge of chemistry 
and natural history At the envl of this 
period he removed to Leyden, again at the 
expense of his uncle, and afterwards wan 
dered over a large part of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy It was probibly 
at Padua that he took a medical degree, as 
he remained there six months , but his 
uncle dying while he was in Italy he was 
obliged to travel on foot to England, and 
reached London in 1756 with a few pence 
m his pocket After some years of hard 
experience as a chemist s assistant, medical 
practitioner, proof reader, and school usher, 
he drifted into hterature He conducted a 
department in the Monthly Review, wrote 
essays m the Pubhc Ledger (afterwards 
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published under the title of the Citizen of 
the World), and a weekly pamphlet, entitled 
the Bee In 1761 he was introduced to Dr 
Johnson In 1764 he appeared as a poet 
by the publication of his Ti aveller In 1 766 
appeared his Vicar of Wakefield, which at 
once secured merited applause In 1768 
his comedy of the Good natured Man was 
acted at Covent Garden with but indifferent 
success His poetical fame was greatly en 
hanced by the public ition of his Deserted 
Village in 1770 In 1773 he produced his 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, which 
was completely successful He also compiled 
histones of England, Greece, and Rome, 
and a History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature, a pleasing work, but one of no scicn 
tific \ alue His last days were embittered by 
the pressure of debt, incurred partly by his 
improvidence and partly by his generosity 
The manners of Goldsmith were eccentric, 
even to absurdity As a poet, his Iravellei 
and Deserted V illage have given him a de 
served reputation, and his Vicar of Wake 
field IS one of the best known and most 
delightful of English novels 

Gold Wire, an ingot of silver superficially 
covered with gold, and drawn through a 
great number of holes of different sizes until 
it 18 brought to the requisite fineness 

Golf, a game played with clubs and balls, 
generally over large commons, downs, or 
links, where a senes of small round holes 
are cut in the turf at distances of from 1 00 
to 500 yards from each other, according to 
the nature of the ground, so as to form i 
circuit or round The clubs are of different 
uses, and have different names iccordmg to 
the purpose for which they are respectively 
designed, as the driver^ putter^ hrassty, 
masA,^c, deck, iron, nihlick, &c The rival 
players are one on each side, or two against 
two, in which case the two partners strike 
the ball on their side alternately The 
object of the game is, starting from the first 
hole, to drive the ball into the next hole 
with as few strokes as possible, and so on 
with all the holes in succession, the side 
which * holes ’ its ball on any occasion with 
the fewest strokes being said to gain the 
hole The match is usually decided by the 
greatest number of holes gamed in one or 
more rounds, or the aggregate number of 
strokes taken to hole one or more rounds 
In medal play the score is always reckoned 
by strokes Golf, which was long almost 
entirely confined to Scotland, is now estab 
lished in England and elsewhere 
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GoTgotha See OaJiary 
Goli'ath, a giant of Gath slam by David 
(1 Sam xvii ) His height wivs “six cubits 
and a span,” which, tdving the cubit at 21 
inches, would make him a little o\ oi 1 1 feet 
The Septuagiiit and Josephus read, “/ou/ 
cubits and a span ” 

Goliath'beetle, the popular name of the 
lieetles of the genus (Miathus, natives of 
Africa and South America, remarkable foi 
their large size, and on account of tin ii 
beauty and rarity much prized by collectors 
There are several species, as G cacicu<i 
(goliath beetle proper), G yoli/pMinm, G 
rm can't, &c G cacicu't, a South Amoiican 
species, IS roasted and eaten by the natives 
of the distiict it inhabits, who regaid it as 
a great dainty It attains a length of 4 
inches 

Gollnow, a town in Prussia, 14 miles 
north east of St( ttin Pop 8l26 

Golosh'es, a word inti oduced into our lau 
guagefrom the French 70/orAr, but originally 
derived from the Spanish qrdocha, meaning 
a wooden shoe or clog It was formerly 
applied by the English to a kind of wooden 
clogs Ihe name is now nstrutetl to over 
shoes, now generally made of vulcanized 
mdia rubber 

Go'mantes, G-om ariri r, followers of Fi a n 
cn Gomar, a Dutch disciple of (^alvin in the 
17th centuiy The sect, otherwise called 
Dutch Remonstrants, very strongly opposed 
the doctrines of Arramius, adhering rigidly 
to those of (^alvm See Rcforimd Church 
Gombroon', another name for Bcndfr 
Abh it, whi( h see 

Gome'ra, one of the Canary Islands, about 
12 miles by ^ in extent, pop 11,989 It 
has two towns, St Sebastian and Villa 
Hermosa 

Gomez, Sfbartiano, Spanish painter, born 
at Seville about 1616, died about 1690 He 
was originally a slave of Murillo, but on 
ICC (Hint of his genius he was liberated by 
his master and received among his pupils 
Gomor'rah See bodom and Gomorrah 
Gomiil Pass, a pass across the Sulaimrin 
range, from the Ihmjab into Afghanistan 
It follows the course of the Gomul nver, 
and 18 an important trading highway 

Gomu'ti Palm, the sago palm {Saquerus 
sacchartfer) which yields a bristly fibre re 
sembling black horsehair known as gomuti 
This fibre, which is also called ejoo, is 
manufactured into cordage, plaited into or 
naments, employed for thatchmg, and put 
to vanous other similar uses The sweet 
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liiice yielded by the palm ir fermented, 
forming the ‘toddy’ of the natives In 
Malacca the gomuti is cultivated chiefly 
for its saccharine juice, which is crystallized 
into the sugar named jaggery Jt is also 
one of the chief of the sago producing palms 
Gonaives, a town on the west coast of 
Hayti, on the bay of the same name, h'J 
miles N N w of Port aii Prince It has an 
excellent harbour 1’hf exports art cotton, 
coffee, salt, and mahogany Pop 3000 
Gonda, chief town of district of the same 
name, Oudh, India, 28 miles N N w of Fy/<C 
b4d Pop 17,400 The district has an 
area of 2881 sq miles Pop 1,459,229 
Gondar, a thief town of Abyssinia, for 
merly the residence of the hing, and still 
the ecclesiastical held (juarters, is situated 
on a hill of considei ible height, about 22 
miles north of Lake J )embea. The town is 
divided into several qn irters contains many 
(hurches, and the nuns of a magnificent 
towered castle, built in the 1 ()th t entury by 
Indian architects under the direction of Por 
tugnese settlers It was burned by King 
Theodore in 1868 Pop 6000 

Gondoko'ro, formerly a trading and mis 
sionary station and military port on the 
Bahr el Abiad or White Nile, lat 4° 55' n , 
for a time the chief seat of the Egyptian 
government of the Upper Nile, but now 
deserted 

Gon'dola, a sort of barge, curiously orna 
mented, and navigated on the canals of 
Venice The middle si/cd gondolas are up 
wards of 30 feet long ind 4 broad, they 
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always terminate at eacli end in a very 
sharp point, m Inch is raised perpendicularly 
to the height of a man 'I’owards the centie 
there is a cm tamed chamber for passengers 
Gonds, the aboriginal or rather non Aryan 
inhabitants of the old territorial diMsion of 
Hindustan called Gondwana, corresponding 


pretty nearly to what is now called the Cen 
tral Provinces After a long period of re 
pression, they attained to a position of great 
prominence and power, and in the Ibth, 17th, 
and 18th centuries three Gond dynasties sim 
ultaneously held almost the whole of Gond 
wana under their sway With the rise of 
the Mahrattas the power of the Gonds dt 
dined, and in 1781 the last of their dynasties 
was overthrown and the independence of 
the Gonds ceased T heir numbers have 
been variously estimated up to 2,000,000, 
partly under feudatory stites and partly 
under the British government, m the Cen- 
tral Piovinces 

Gondwan'a, an extensive imperfectly cle 
fined tract of Central India See Uonds 

Gon'falon, an en 
sii,m or standard , espe 
( lally an ensign having 
two or three streamers 
or tails, fixed on a 
frame made to turn 
like a ship s \ane, or, 
as in the case of the 
Papal gonfalon, sus 
pended from a pole 
similarly to a sail from 
a mast The person 
intrusted with the 
gonfalon in many of 
the medi cval republican cities of Italy was 
often the chief personage in the state 

Gong, a C hinese musical insti ument made 
of an alloy of copper (about seventy eight 
parts) and tin (about twenty two parts), in 
form like a round flat dish with a rim 2 to 
3 inches in depth It is struck by a kind 
of drumstick, the head of which is covered 
with leather, and is used for the purposes 
of m iking loud sonorous signals, of marking 
time, and of adding to the clangour of mar 
tial instruments 

Gongo'ra y Argo'te, Luis, a celebrated 
Spanish poet, was bom at Cordova in 1551, 
died there in 1527 He was educated for 
the church, and was made chaplain to the 
king, and a prebendary in the cathedral of 
Cordova His works consist chiefly of ly- 
rical poems, m which he excelled He in 
troduced a new poetic phraseology called 
the tsUlo culto^ and founded a school of 
writers, the Gon(/orista*i, who carried this 
depraved style to an absurd length 

Gonid'ia, the name given to the secondary, 
reproductive, green, spherical cells in the 
thallus of lichens, forming the distinctive 
mark between those plants and fungi. 
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Gomom'eter, an instrument for measur 
mg solid angles, particularly the angles 
formed by the faces of crystals The rt 
jlcctinq qomomrUr is an instrument of this 
kind for measuimg the angles of crystals 
by determining through what angul ir space 
the ciystil must be turntd so that two rays 
reflet ted from two surfaces siiccessiv el\ shall 
ha\f the same direction 

Gonorrhoea (gon o it 'a), a specific con 
t (gious inflammation of the male urethra 
oi the fern lie \ igiin attended, from its 
eaily stages, with i profuse secretion of 
much mucus intermingled with mattei 
Ti'his secretion contains tlie ( ont igion of the 
disease Though termed i venereal dis 
ease, it is totally distinct from syphilis It 
IS a p iinful disease and may result m the 
eluonic catarrh called gleet, oi may lead to 
stricture and other serious evils 

Gonsal'vo, H^R^ANl)It/ y Acuiiar, df 
C\>RI)()VA, Spanish soldier, called the q)(at 
captain {cJ r/ran capita n)^ was born at Mon 
tilla, near C ordova, in 14^) 1, died it (Iran ida 
I'll 5 He distinguished himself m the Poi 
tuguese war which began m 1 f7'>, and m 
the great war with the Moors, which ended 
with the conquest of Granada in 1 In 
1491 he was sent to assist lerdinand TI , 
king of Naples, against the hrcnch, who 
occupied the whole of that kingdom In 
less than a year Gonsalvo drove the hrenoh 
over the Neapolitan fiontiers, and returned 
to Spain, where he was engaged in subject 
mg the Moors in the Alpujairas, when liouis 
XII of krance renewed the w ir against 
Naples Gonsalvo again took the held, and 
by the victory near Semm ira in 1 10‘2 oh 
tamed possession of both Galihnis Tn 
150 1 he gained a still more important vie 
tory near (^engnola, in consequence of which 
Abruzzo and Apulia submitted, and Gon 
salvo maiched into Naples He then sat 
down before Gaeta As the siege was pro 
tracted, he gave up the command to Don 
Pedro Navarro, and advanced to meet the 
enemy He defeated the Marquis of M in 
tui, and on the Garigliano, with 8000 men, 
obtained a complete victory over 30,000 
French, the consequence of which was the 
fall of Gaeta The possession of Naples was 
now secured He was viceroy in Italy until 
1507, when, through the jealousy of the 
king and the calumnies of the courtiers, he 
was deprived of his office, and retired to 
Granada, where he died 

Gonville and Cams (kez) College, (Gm 
BRIDGE, was founded in 1358 by Edmund 
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Gouvilk, of Ttinngton, Norfolk Tn 155<S 
Dr Gnus obtained the rov d ihaitei by 
which all the former fouiidatioiiK woie con 
fumed and his own foiiiidation waststih 
lished liy this eh irter the college was 
thenceforth to be cilled GoiimIU* and (^aius 
College 

Gonzaga Family, a famous Italian family 
who ruled over Mantua for ovei thiee cen 
tunes Many illustricms soldicis, states 
men, churchmen, and promoters and culti 
vators of arts, seienc e, and literature sprang 
from this stoc k Thej became extinc t in 1 708 

Good, John Mason, English physician, 
author of various poems, translations, and 
professional treatises, was horn 1761, died 
1827 He was apprenticed to a suigcoii at 
Gosport, and m 1781 engaged in [iractict 
at Sudhuiv In 1793 he removed to Lon 
don wheie he earned on business for sev 
eral years as i suigeon and apothc cary He 
obtained the diploma of M D fiom tlio 
University of Ahcidccn in 1820, and fiom 
that period practised exclusively as a pli> 
sieiaii till his death II is best known woik 
IS a blank vcise translation of Liu retius’ 
Latin poem I)e N itura Reiurn 

Goodall, Edward, line engraver, horn at 
Leeds m 1795 He was self taught, and 
eiily in his career atti leted the notice of 
9 uinei, a number of whosi pictuies he en 
graved, including the 1 iige pi ite s of Tivoli 
and Cologne, inel various pi ites in the F ng 
land and Wales and Southern (Viast scries 
He also engraved many plates for the An 
iiiials, and the largest number of the land 
scapes after M'uinei that illustrate the do 
gant editions of Rogers’ Itily uid Poems 
He engraved a nurnhei of })1 ites for the Ait 
Journal, sever il from pictures by his siui, 
Frederick Goodall, R A , of whie h the Cran 
mer at the Tiaitors Gate and the Ha})py 
Days of ( ’harles I , both of large size, are the 
most important lie died in London in 1 870 

Goodall, Fur Di- RICK, R A , English pain 
ter, son of Edward Goodall, the engiaver, 
horn in London 18^2 At seventeen yeais 
of age he began to exhibit, and he has pro 
duced pictures veiy varied in subject ind 
ge ner illy of high excellence He was c le etc d 
AHA in 1851, and K A in 1863 lliXern 
phfy mg variety, the following may be named 
Jiaising the Maypole in the ()lden lime 
(1 851), (Vanrner at the Traitors’ Gate(185r)), 
9'he ()pium Bazaar, Cairo (1863), Mater 
Burissima and Matei Dolorosa (1868), The 
Subsiding of the Nile (187^), The Holy 
Mother anel (Tiild (1876), The Flight into 
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Egypt, and A New Light of the Harem 
(1884), Andromeda (1887), The Pets of the 
Harem (1889) Of late years his subjects 
have been mostly from Oriental life and 
scenery and from Holy Writ 

Good-conduct Pay, a pecuniary reward 
to corporals and privates in the British army 
for good conduct The amount awarded at 
one time is a penny a day, with one white 
chevron on the arm as a badge of distmc 
tion This reward is increased by one penny 
a day at certain periods of service till it 
reaches the maximum, sixpence (4ood 
conduct pay and badges are also awarded 
in the navy to seamen, but the grant is 
limited to threepence a day 

Good -Friday, a fast of the Christian 
Church m memory of our Saviour’s cruci 
fixion, kept on the Friday of Passion week, 
that IS the Friday before Easter It has 
been celebrated from a very early period 
In the R Cath Ch the celebration of this 
fast includes prayers for all classes of people, 
including heietics, schismatics, pagans, and 
Jews, and the ‘Adoration of the Cross,’ 
but no mass is celebrated In Protestant 
churches, with but a few exceptions, the 
day IS observed with more or less solemnity 
The practice of eating ‘ cross buns ’ on this 
day has now no religious significance In 
England and Ireland Good Friday is a gen 
era! holiday, in Scotland it is a bank holiday 

Good Hope, Cape op See Cape of Good 
Hope 

Goodrich, Samuel Griswoi d, American 
author, born at Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
1793, died 1860 He was a publisher in 
Hartford and afterwards iii Boston He 
IS best known as ‘Peter Parley/ a pseu 
donym which he assumed in writing, edit 
mg, and compiling upwards of 100 children’s 
books In 1861 he acted as American con 
8ul at Pans, and published there m French 
a treatise on Amencan Geography and His 
tory He also wrote Recollections of a 
Lifetime , Sketches from a Student’s Win 
dow, A History of all Nations, The Out 
cast and other Poems, and a general Natural 
History — His brother, Charles Augustus 
(1790-1862), was associated with him on 
some of the books published by him, and 
also wrote a History of the United States, 
and other v^orks 

Goods and Chattels, the legal and popu 
lar denomination for personal property as 
distinguished from thmgs real, or lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments 

Good l^mplars, a temperance brother 


hood which combines the principles of tee 
totalism with certain mystic ntes, imitated 
less or more from freemasonry, having secret 
signs, passwords, and insignia pecnliar to 
itself It originated in New York m 1861, 
and extended to Bntain in 1868 The 
organization consists of local ‘subordinate’ 
lodges, county ‘distnct’ lodges, national 
‘ grand ’ lodges, and an mtemational ‘ right 
worthy’ grand lodge A ‘juvenile order’ 
18 also attached, and the Templars have 
founded an orphanage at Sunbury, near 
London, at a cost of £10,000 

Good-will, the benefit derived from a 
business beyond the mere value of the capi 
tal, stock, funds, or property employed m 
it, in consequence of the general public 
patronage and encouragement which it re- 
ceives from constant and habitual customers 
It 18 legally considered a subject of sale 
along with the stock, premises, fixtures, 
trade debts, Ac 

Goodwin Sands, certain dangerous sand- 
banks, about 4 or 6 miles off the east coast 
of Kent, the intervening channel formmg 
the well known roadstead called the Downs 
Their entire length, north to south, is about 
10 miles , breadth, varying from mile to 
3 miles, and m many places they are dry at 
low water This shoal has four lights for 
the guidance of manners According to 
tradition these sands formed at one time 
part of the Kentish land belonging to Earl 
(Jodwin, whence their name, and were sub 
merged in the yeai 1037 

Goole, a town and nver port, England, 
county of York (West Riding), on the Ouse, 
2 1 miles west by south of Hull The town 
dates from 1829, when it became a bonding 
poit, and it has a good shipping trade Be 
Bides the tidal basin a series of large and 
commodious docks have been constructed 
The exports are mostly coal, machinery, and 
vv oollen goods Ship and boat building, a iil- 
making, iron founding, artificial manure and 
agricultural machine making, are earned on 
to some extent Pop (1901), 16'676 

Goorkhas, the mountaineers of Nepaul, 
Northern India, with whom a good under 
standing with the British exists They now 
freely enter the nati\ e army, and are amongst 
the most faithful and courageous of the In- 
dian troops, having particularly distinguished 
vhemselvea m the battles on the Satlej in 
1845-46, dunng the mutiny of 1867, m the 
war with Afghamstan in 1878-79, and in the 
short Egyptian campaign of 1882 They 
are Hmdus m religion 
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Goosander {Merqut)^ a genus of migra 
tory natatorial birds, characterized by a 
beak thinner and more cylindrical than that 
of the ducks, and having each mandible 
armed at its margins with small pointed 
teeth, directed backward like a saw, the 
upper mandible being curved down at its 
extremity, there are about seven species 
M Merqamtr, the goosander or merganser 
proper weighs about 4 lbs It is an Arctic 
bird, moving south in winter, and in severe 
seasons frequents the lakes and rivers of 
Britain It feeds principally on fish, which 
it seizes by rapid diving The M gerrato), 
the red breasted goosander, a frequent visitor 
to Britain, measures about 21 inches in 
length, and weighs about 2 lbs The M 
mc'nUdtug 18 the hooded goosander peculiar 
to North America 

Goose, the common name of the birds 
belonging to the family Anseridse or Anseres 
of earlier authors, a well known family of 
natatorial birds Tlie domestic goose lives 
chiefly on land and feeds on grass, there 
are many varieties, but they do not differ 
widely from ea(h other It is valued for 
the tabic, and on account of its (pnlls and 
fine soft feathers The common wild goose, 
or grey lag, which is migratory , is the A user 
ferus, and is believed to be the original of 
the domestic goose The Snow goose {A 
hyperboreug) of North Ameiica is 2 feet 
8 inches in length, and its wings are 6 feet 
in extent The lull of this bird is very 
curious, the edges having each twenty three 
indentations or strong teeth on each side 
The inside or concavity of the upper man 
dible has also seven rows of strong, project 
ing teeth, and the tongue, which is homy 
at the extremity, is armed on each side with 
thirteen long and sharp bony teeth Ihe 
flesh of this species is excellent The Lauqh 
inq or White fronted Goose {A alhifrons) 
inhabits the northern parts of both conti 
nents, and migrates to the more tempeiate 
climates during the winter The bean-googe 
{A seg^tum) is also common to both con 
tinents The Canada goose {A or Cqq7iopsfs 
Canadensis) is the common wild goose of the 
United States, and is known in every part 
of North America It is also found in Bu 
rope, and even breeds in Britain Other 
species are the her mole goone and the brent 
goose (which see) the dMsky goose {A ru/fs 
cens, and the pink footed goose (A hraehy- 
rhynehug) 

Gooseberry (Rtbes qro8Sularta)f a low, 
branching ahnib, growmg wild m Siberia 
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and the north of Furope, other species being 
found in N America Along wuth the cur 
rants it forms the order Grossulanaceae, 
which 18 now usually corabiiKd with Saxi 
fragacem The branches arc armed with 
numerous pinkies, and bear three to five 
lohed leav es and inconspicuous flowers The 
fnnt lb \ succulent berry, very wholesome 
and agreeable, of various colouis- whitish, 
yellow, green, and red Goosebeiries are 
popular fruits for preserving, and are exten 
sively cultivated, being of very easy culture 
They may be raised from slips, which is the 
usual mode of perpetuating vaiieties new 
varieties are raised from seed TIu plant of 
four years old produces the largest and finest 
fruit, afterwards the fiuit becomes smaller 
but inci eases in quantity It niinwi, an 
American species, has fine white flowers, 
and is cultivated as an ornamental shrub 
Goosefish, the Angler (which see) 
Goosefoot {( 'henopod lum) is a genus of 
plants, natural order Uhenopodiatta , indi 
genous to the temperate paits of the t astern 
continent 1'hcy are weedy plants common 
in waste places, and bear small greenish 
flowers, winch are sessile m small clusters, 
collected in spiked panicles Several species 
are found in Biitain lionug Urnriciis, 
English mercury, or good King Henry, is a 
substitute foi spinage I'he seeds of C qvi 
noa of Peru are used as food See Quinoa 
GoosegraBB See ( leaver'^ 

Gopher, the name of various burrowing 
animals, natives of N America TheGeomys 
hursarvug or pouched rat has large cheek 
pouches extending from the mouth to the 
shoulders, incisors protruding beyond the 
lips, and broad, mole like fore feet Several 
American burrowing squirrels also get this 
name, as Spermophdug Franklinii, b Rich 
ard^onUj &c , as also a species of burrowing 
land tortoise of the Southern States, whoso 
eggs are valued for the table 

Gopher-wood, the wood of which Noah’s 
ark was built, hut whether it was cy[)rc8S, 
pine, or other wood is an unsettled point 
Goppmgen (gcnp'ing enj, a town of Wur 
temb(rL% 22 imlis fhe Stuttgart ft is 
regularly built, contains a handsome church, 
town house, ohl castle, and hospital, and has 
a mineral spring, manufactures of woollen 
and linen cloth, hats, pajjcr, &c Pop 1 9,384 
Gorakhpur, a town of Hindustan, United 
Provinces, and division of Benares, capital 
of the distnct of same name, on the left bank 
of the Rapti It has a considerable trade in 
gram and timber, sent down the Rapti to 
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the Gogra and the Ganges Pop 64,148 — 
The district has an area of 4598 scjiiare 
miles It IS generally flat, and traversed by 
numerous streams, of which the principal 
are the Kapti and larger Gandak Pop 
2,994,057 

Gtoramy, Gourami (go ra mi', go ra mi'), 
the Javanese name of a fish of the genus Ch 
phrorti^nu'i (0 olfaoc), family Anabasidtc or 
climbing perches, a native of China and the 
Eastern Archipelago, but introduced into 
the Mauritius, West India Islands, and (^a 
yenne on account of the excellence of its 
flesh, where it has multiplied rapidly It is 
deep in proportion to its length, and the dor 
sal and anal fins have numerous short spines, 
while the first ray of the ventral is protracted 
into a filament of extraordinary length It 
18 one of the few fishes which build nests, 
which it does by interweaving the stems 
and leaves of aquatic plants 

Gordiacea See Neniatclrma 

Gordian Knot See Goidm^ 

Gordia'nus, M Antoni us, the name of 
three Roman emperors, father, son, and 
grandson The first was born m 1 58 a d , and 
had governed Africa for many years, when 
he was proclaimed emperor at the age of 
eighty He associated his son with him in 
the empire, but six weeks later the son was 
killed in fighting against the rival emperor 
Maximinus, and the father, in an agony of 
grief, died by his own hand The giandson 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers m 
Rome 238 A D , although he was not more 
than fifteen years of age He reigned six 
years, when he was assassinated by his sol 
diers at the instigation of Philip, prefect of 
the Praetorian guard 

Gordius, in Greek legend, a Phrygian 
peasant, father of Midas, who was raised to 
the Phrygian throne in accordance with an 
oracle which declared to its Phrygian con 
suiters that their seditions would cease if 
they elected as king the first man they met, 
mounted on a chariot, going to the temple of 
Zeus This was Gordius, who, to evince his 
gratitude, consecrated his chariot to Zeus, 
and fastened the pole with so ingenious a 
knot that the oracle promised the dominion 
of the world to him who should untie it 
Alexander the Great cut it with his sword, 
and to ‘cut the Gordian knot’ became a 
proverb 

Gordon, Family or, a celebrated Scottish 
historical house, the origin of which is still 
wrapped up in a certain measure of obscur 
ity It 18 probable that the family came 


over to England with William the Con 
qucror, and at a subsequent period settled 
in Rerwickshire, where a parish and v illage 
bear this name The adhesion of Sir Adam 
Gordon, Justiciar of Lothian, to the cause 
of Bruce gave him estates on Deeside and 
the Spey Valley The direct male line died 
out in the person of Sir Adam of Gordon, 
who fell m the battle of Homildon (1402) 
But, from his female and illegitimate de 
scendants, a number of branches sprang up 
His grandson was made Earl of Huntly 
(1445) The head of this branch was made 
marquis in 1590, and Duke of Gordon in 
1684 It became extinct in 1 886 The title 
Marquis of Huntly passed to a branch of 
the family which acquired the title of Earl 
of Aboyne in 1660 The earls of Suther 
land, the barons of Lochinvar, the viscounts 
of Kenmure, and the earls of Aberdeen are 
all branches of the Gordon family The 
title Duke of Gordon was revived in 1875, 
and given to the Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox 

Gordon, Charles Georce, British soldier, 
known also as ‘Chinese Gordon’ and Gordon 
Pasha, was born at Woolwich 1883, killed 
at Khartoum 1885 He entered the Royal 
Engineers in 1852, and served in the Crimea 
( 1 854-56) Dunng the Taeping rebellion in 
CJnna Gordon succeeded m completely crush 
mg the revolt by means of a specially 
trained corps of Chinese, exhibiting mar 
vellous feats of skilful soldiership On his 
retui n to England with the rank of colonel 
he was appointed chief engineer officer at 
Gravesend, where his military talents and 
philanthropy were conspicuously displayed 
From 1874 to 1879 he was governor of the 
Soudan under the Khedive For a few 
months m 1882 he held an ‘appointment at 
the Cape, and he had just accepted a mis 
Sion to the Congo from the king of the Bel 
giaus, when he was sent to withdraw the 
garrisons shut up m the Soudan by the in 
Burgent Mahdi He was shut up in Khar 
toum by the rebels, and gallantly held that 
town for a whole year A British expedi 
tionary force under Lord Wolseley was 
despatched for his relief , an advance corps 
of which sighted Khartoum on 24th Janu 
ai 3 , 1885, to find that the town had been 
treacherously betrayed into the h iiids of the 
Mahdi two days before, and Gordon mur- 
dered Gordon s character was marked by 
strong religious feelings, which latterly be- 
came so intensified as to make him some 
what of a religious enthusiast and fatalist 
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Gordon, Lord Glorgf, son of Cosmo 
George, duke of Gordon, bom ITOO, died 
1793 He entered when young into the 
navy, but left the service during the Arne 
rican war He then became a memlier of 
the House of Commons His parliamentary 
conduct was marked by a certain degree of 
eccentricity, and by his opposition to the 
ministry A bill having been introduced 
into the house for the relief of Roman 
Catholics fiom lertun penalties and dis 
abilities, in June, 1 780, Lord George headed 
an excited mob of about 100,000 persons, 
who vent in procession to the House of 
Commons to present a petition against the 
measure The dreadful not which ensued 
led to his arrest and trial on the charge of 
high treason, but, no evidence being adduced 
of treasonable design, he was acquitted In 
the beginning of 1788, having been twice 
convicted of libelling the French ambassa 
dor, the queen of France, and the ciiminal 
justice of his country, he retired to Holland, 
but he was arrested, sent home, and com 
mitted to Newgate, where he passed the re 
maindcr of his life He was undoubtedly 
crack brained 

Gordon, Sir John Waison, Scottish 
painter, and president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, was born in Edinburgh in 1790, 
died 1 864 He applied himself almost ex 
clusively to portrait p unting in which he 
attained great excellence He was em 
ployed to paint the portraits of many of the 
most eminent Sc otsmeii of the day, among 
whom we may mention Sir Walter Scott, 
Dr (%almers, Professors Wilson, Feriici, 
Munro, and Simpson, Principal Ijce, Lord 
president Boyle, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Sir George Clark, De Quincey, George 
Combe, &c 

Gordon, Patrick, a Scottish soldier, bom 
1635, died at Moscow 1699 In 1661 he 
entered the Russian service, became a gen- 
eral, and rose high in favour with Peter the 
Great He kept a diary for the last forty 
years of his life, part of which has been 
published 

Gore, Cathartnf Grace, English nove 
list, born 1799, died 1861 In 1823 she 
was married to Charles Arthur Gore of the 
Ist Life Guards, and shortly afterwards 
appeared her first novel, Theresa March 
mont, or the Maid of Honour She wrote 
altogether from 60 to 70 novels, clever pic 
tures of fashionable life, among the best of 
which are Preferment , the Courtier of the 
days of Charles II , Cecil, or the Ad\en 
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tures of a Coxcomb, The Hamiltons, The 
Bankei s Wife Pin Money, Pens atid Par 
vt lines, and Temptation and Vtoncnitnt 
She \^as also the author of a tngtdv, Lord 
Dacre of the South, and a successful co 
inedy, A C^uid pro C^uo 

Goree', a small island, or rather rock, be 
longing to France, on tlie coast of Africa, \ 
little more than a mile from the southern 
shore of the promontory that forms Cape 
Verd The town of Goree contains about 
2000 inhabitants, and is an entropOt of 
French trade 

Gorget (Ircnch, (for(f(^ thioat), i jnece of 
body aim our, either scale 
woik or plate, for the 
protection of the throat 
The camail, or throat cov 
ering of chain mail, which 
IS sometimes called the Hate (Torget 
gorget of mail, belonged 
more to the helmet than to the body ar 
inoiir 

Gorgias (gor'ji as), Greek orator and so 
phist, boin at l^eontmi in Sicily alxuit 480 
R (. When about sixty years of ago he was 
sent ambassador to Athens where the rest 
of his life was mostly 8{)ent He was a 
popular teacher of rhetoru, had many dis 
tinguished pupils, and Plato named one of 
his dialogues aftei him He is said to have 
rejw hed the e vtraordmary age of 107 or 108 
years Two works attiibuted to him are 
extant, The Apology of Palamedes, and the 
Encomium on Helena, but their gcuniueness 
has been questioned 

Gorgons, in G reek my tin )logy , three fright 
ful goddesses whose names were Stheno, 
Euryclle, and Medusa 'lliey were all immor 
tal, except Medusa Ihtirhau was said to 
be entwined with serpents, their hands were 
of brass, then body was covered with im 
penetrable scales, their brazen teeth w'ere as 
long as the tusks of a wild boar, and they 
turned to stones all those who looked upon 
them Medusa was killed by Pe rseiis (which 
set ), and hei head was afterw ards placed on 
the /Bjgis of Athena 

Gorgonzola, a town and commune, Italy, 
12 miles E N F of Milan It has a fine mo 
dern church, and a tratle in a kind of rwe 
milk cheese Pop 3500 
Gorham, Rev George Cornelius, a 
learned divineof the Chun h of England, horn 
1787, died 1857 He greatly distinguished 
himself at Cambridge University, was or 
darned in 1811, and after bolding several 
ctitacies became vicar of St Just in Pen with, 
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Cornwall, m 1846 Next year he was pre 
seated to the vicarage of Bramford Speke, 
near Exeter, but the bishop refused to insti 
tute him on the ground that his views on 
baptismal regeneration were not those of the 
Church of England (though similar Calvin- 
istio views had been held by many Church 
men) The case was brought before the 
Couit of Arches, which decided in favour 
of the bishop, and an appeal was then taken 
to the Privy Council, which reversed the 
judgment Ultimately, after a long period 
of litigation and great excitement in the 
church (‘the Gorham controversy’), Mr 
Gorham was instituted into the vicarage in 
1851 He was the author of various works 

Gonlla, Tioglod^i GonUa^ the largest 
animal of the ape kind It attains a height 
of about 6^ feet or more, is found chiefly in 
the woody equatorial regions of Western 
Africa, is possessed of great strength and 
fierceness, is a great frequenter of trees, 
and feeds chiefly on vegetable substances, 
as roots and fruits The erect position is 
more readily assumed by the gorilla than 
by most of the other anthropoid apes, owing 
to the shape of the sole of the foot, which is 
not inverted, and is shorter and broader, 
but the ordinary gait is on all fours It 
has a ferocious and brutal cast of features, 
due to the prognathism of the jaws, the 
extremely prominent supra orbital ridges, 
and retreating forehead Gorillas make a 
sleeping place somewhat like a hammock, 
connecting the branches of a tree by means 
of the long, tough, slender stems of climbing 
plants, and lining it with dried fronds of 
palms or long grass This abode is con 
structed at different heights from the 
ground, but there is never more than one 
such nest in a tree The gonlla, like the 
chimpanzee, has thirteen ribs, whereas man 
and the orang have twelve The gorilla 
and chimpanzee also have eight bones in the 
carpus or wrist, while the others have nine 
The bones of the arm are much longer than 
in man, and the upper arm is longer than 
the forearm , the leg bones are shorter than 
in man In the proportion of its molar 
teeth to the incisors and m the form of its 
pelvis it approaches somewhat closely the 
human form It is less intelligent and 
docile than several other apes The Phceni 
cian navigator Hanno found the name in 
use m the 6th century B c m W Africa 

GMtz See Qorz 

Gorlrom (properly Gorinekem)^ a fortified 
town of the Netherlands, on the Linge, at its 


junction with the Merwede, the name given 
for a short distance to the river formed by 
the union of the Waal and the Maas, 22 
miles K s E of Rotterdam Pop 10,099 

Gdrlitz (geur'lits), a town in the Prussian 
government of Liegnitz, province of Silesia, 
on the left bank of the Neisse It is well 
built, having generally substantial houses, 
several large squares and spacious streets 
Its industries include woollens, linens, and 
cottons, machinery, iron founding, glass, 
porcelain, leather, soap, &c The town was 
an important place for three centuries be 
fore the Reformation, it afterwards declined, 
but has rapidly increased in prosperity since 
the laying down of the railways , the popu 
lation which in 1831 was only 8000, was, 
m 1900, 80,931 

Gdrres (geur'res), Jakob Josfph von, a 
distinguished German publicist and author, 
born at Coblentz 1776, died at Munich 
1848 He began life with very advanced 
ideas, but ultimately his republican views 
became much modified, and he ended as an 
uncompromising Ultramontane R Catholic 
He taught in a school at Coblentz, and hav 
mg studied Persian, he produced a transla 
tion of part of the Shahnameh In 1814 he 
started the Rheinische Merkur, the organ 
of the German national movement against 
Napoleon, but it was suppressed m 1816 
as obnoxious to the Prussian government 
He was latterly a professor at Munich 
Among the chief works are Aphorisms on 
Art, Faith and Science, Mythological His 
tory of Asia, Christian Mysticism, &c 

Gortschakoflf, Prince Michael, Russian 
general, born in 1792, died 1861 He took 
part as an artillery officer in the battle of 
Borodino in 1812, and served in the subse 
quent campaigns of the allies against the 
French He took a prominent part in the 
Turkish war (1828-29), the Polish war 
(1831), the invasion of Hungary (1849), 
and m the war with Turkey and the wes 
tern powers (1858-56) In the Crimea he 
held the command m Sebastopol during the 
siege After the war he was made gover 
nor of Poland 

Gortschakofif, Alexander Michael 
ovrrcH, Russian diplomatist, brother of the 
preceding, was born 1798, died 1888 He 
entered the diplomatic service in 1824 as 
secretary to the Russian embassy in London 
His experience m diplomacy was extended 
in Vienna, Florence, Stuttgart, &c , and he 
showed considerable dextenty in securinj^ 
the neutrality of Austria during the On 
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mean war In 1856 he became mmister of 
foreign affairs, and in 1862 chancellor of 
the empire He was a prominent member 
of the Berlm Congress, 1878 

Ckiruckpore Bee Gorakhpur 

Gory Dew, a name commonly given to 
one of the simplest forms of vegetation [Fed- 
meUa or'iffnta)^ consistmg only of a number 
of minute cells, which appears on the damp 
parts of some hard sui faces in the form of 
a reddish slime It is an alga nearly allied 
to the plant to which the jihenomenon of 
led snow is due 

G6rz, GoRiiz (gcurts, geu'^rits), a town of 
Austria, province of Gor/ and Gradisca, 
near the head of the Adriatic, 23 miles 
N N w of 1’rieste It occupies a veiy pu 
turesque site on a mountain slope, and con 
sists of the higVi town, surrounded by walls, 
and defended by an old castle, the new 
town, situated in the plain on the left bank 
of the river Isonzo, and several suburbs 
Gorz is the scat of an archbishop, and 
manufactures silk, cotton, leather, earthen 
ware, &c Charles X of France died luic 
in 1836 Pop 25,432 

Goschen (gosben), Gfoiigl Joaciiiw, 
pohtician and hnancier, of German extrac 
tion, born in London 1811, educated at 
Rugby and Oxfoi d He entered parliament 
in 1863 111 1865 he was sworn of the privy 
council on becoming a member of the Hus 
sell ministry I n 1 cS68 he became president 
of the pool law board, and subsequently 
first lord of the Admiralty On sever il 
occasions he found himself unable to mox e 
with the Liberal party, and when in 1886 
Mr Gladstone launched his Home Rule 
scheme for Ireland, Goschen became one of 
the leaders of the Liberal Unionists The 
same yeai he succeeded Loid R Chmdiill 
as chancellor of the exchec^uer under Lord 
Silisbury, and m 1895 he again took office 
under the same leader as first lord of the 
admiralty In 1900 he was raised to the 
pt erage as Y iscount Goschen He is author 
of a well known work on the '1 hcory of 
loieign Exchanges 

Goshawk, a raptorial bird of the hawk 
kind, belonging to the genus Astur {A pa 
lu7iibariu») The general colour of the plu- 
mage IS a deep brown, the breast and belly 
white A full grown female is 23 or 24 
inches m length, the male a good deal smal 
ler It was formerly much used m falconiy 
This bird flies low, and pursues its prey m 
a line after it, or m the manner called ‘rak 
mg’ by falconeis The female was gener 
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ally flown by falconers at rabbits, hares, &c , 
and the larger winged game, while the male 
was usually flown at the smaller birds, and 
pnn( ipally at partridges 
Goshen, m ancient geography, a district 
of Egypt, which loseph procuicd for his 
father and brethren It is supposed that 
the land of Goshtn lay between the east 
ern part of the ancient Uelta and the west 
ern border of Palestine 

Goslax, an interesting old town of Prus 
sia m Hanover, 26 miles south east of Hil 
desheim, on the north side of the li ir/, at 
the foot of the Rammelsberg It onct raiikt d 
as a free imperial city, has remams of its 
old fortifications, and some old buildings, 
including put of a palan of the German 
emperors, dating from the 11th tentury 
There 18 ilso a townhouse of the 15th ccii 
tury The inhabitants are chieHy engaged 
in the copper, silvei, and other mines m the 
neighbourhof)d Ikip 16,401 

Gospel, GosrFTs The (»icek woid foi 
which qo»prl has been used as the equivalent 
18 (vanqcUoUy or rather ( luaif/iltoti, a good 
or joyful message In the Nf w ^J’estamont 
it (lenotos primarily the glad tidings respect 
mg the Messiah and his kingdom— this was 
emphatically the (jospd (Anglo Saxon, r/bd 
good tidings) It was quite natuially 
employed as a common title foi the historu al 
accounts which lecord the facts th it cousti 
tntc the basis of (. Christianity I i m ly be fairly 
Mild that the genuineness of the four naira 
ti\f s written by Matthew, M iik, Jaike, and 
John icsts upon better evidence than that of 
any other anc ielit writings ^J’hey were all 
composed m the latter half of the fiist ec n 
tuiy, those of Matthew and Mark some ye u-s 
before the destiuction of Jenisalem, that of 
Ijuke about the yeai 04, and that of St 
.John about the close of the ceiituiy Rc 
foie the end of the 2d century wc have 
abundant evidence that the four Gospe Is, as 
one collection, were gcnetally used and ac 
cepted W hilc the early c xistcnc < of these 
Gospels has lieen admitted, mne li discussion 
has taken place regudmg thtir origin, and 
then relation one to another I lit y se* m 
to have been viewed as so many original 
and mdependeut sources, each one as much 
so as the others The critical spirit of mo 
dern times has refused to halt at this point, 
it has sought to get at, so to speak, the ge 
nealogy of the several Gospels with their 
different degrees of relationship liach of 
the four Gospels has in turn bt eii assumed 
by different otitics to be the first out of 
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which the others arose, and the theoiy has 
been more than once propounded of some 
prior, more strictly original document, no 
longer extant, which formed the common 
basis of them all The supposition of an 
original document from which the three sy 
noptical Gospels (those of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke) were drawn, each with more or 
less modification, would naturally occur to 
those who rejected the notion that the evan 
gelists copied from each other The fourth 
Gospel, as the narrative coincides with that 
of the other three m a few passages only, is 
not diawii into the discussion, and the re 
ceived explanation is the only satisfactory 
one with reHj)ect to it, namely, that John, 
writing last, had seen the other G<>8pcls, ami 
purposely abstained from writing anew what 
had been sutticiently recorded Another 
conjecture is that the Gospels sprang out of 
a common oi al tradition According to this 

view of the origin of the Gospels, that of 
Mark, if not the oldest in composition, is 
yet jirobably the most direct anci primitive 
m form, it is the testimony delivered by 
I’eter, possibly with little alteration The 
Gospels of Matthew and Imke, again, ‘re 
present the two great types of recension to 
which it may be supposed that the simple 
narrative was subjected Luke represents 
the Hellenic, and Matthew the later He 
braic form of the tradition, and in its pre 
sent shape the latter seems to gi\ e the last 
authentic record of the primitive (tosjicI ’ 
A comparison of the three synoptical Gos 
jiels yields 8(unc interesting lesults If wc 
suppose the history they contain tolje divided 
into sections, in forty two of these all the 
three narratives coincide, twelve more are 
given by Matthew and Mark only, five by 
Mark and Luke only, and fourteen by Mat 
thew and Luke 1 o these must be added 
five peculiar to Matthew, two to Mark, and 
nine to Luke But this applies only to 
general coincidence as to the facts narrated , 
the number of passages either verbally the 
same, or coinciding in the use of many of 
the same words, is much smaller Briefly 
stated the critical result is as follows — 
There is a singular umicidence in substance 
in the three synoptical Gospels The ver 
bal and material agreement is such as does 
not occur in any other authors who have 
written independently of one another The 
agreement would be no difficulty without 
the differences, it would only mark the one 
divine source from which they were all 
denved. The difference of form and style, 


without the agreement, would offer no dith 
culty, since there may be a substantial bar 
mony between accounts that differ greatly 
in mode of expression, and the \ery differ- 
ence might be a guarantee of independence 
Several biographies of Jesus and the holy 
family written by unknown authors of the 
2d, 3d, and later centuries are known as 
A pocrypJud Gospds They have no histon 
cal nor doctrinal value whatever The 
titles of the best known of these are The 
Gospel of James, The Gospel of Joseph the 
(’aipenter, ^Ihc Gospel of Thomas, The 
Gospel of Nicodemns, Ihe Acts of Ihlatc, 
and his Letter to Tibenas, &c 

Gosport, a town and fortified seaport, 
h ngland, county of Hants, on the west side 
of the entrance to Portsmouth hailiour, and 
directly opposite the town of Portsmouth 
Besides containing infantry barracks, it is 
in important naval depbt, including a victual 
ling yard, large government factories, and 
Haslar Hospital, the (hicf establishment m 
Britam foi invalided sailors Pop 28, 
Gos'eamer is the name of a fine hlmy sub 
stance, like cr)bweb, which is seen to float m 
the an m clear d lys in lutuinn and is most 
observable m stubble fields, and upon furze 
and other low bushes 'J his is for med by 
several kinds of small spiders, and only, ac 
coiding to some, when they are young 
Gosse, Edmund Wiliiam, son of Philip 
Henry Gosse, born m London 1849, was 
ippomted assistant in the British Museum 
18(>7, translator to the Board of 'i rade 187^), 
has specially studied the northern litera 
tures, and published Northern Studies, con 
sistmg of critical essays on Scandinavian, 
Dutch, and German literature He has 
published several volumes of poetry and 
critical essays, and was (dark Lecturer m 
English literature at Tnnity Colkge, (’am 
bridge, in 1 88 4-89 

Gosse, Phiiip Hlnri, F K S , naturalist, 
lK»rn at Worcester 1810, died 1888 From 
1827 to he was resident nr Newfoiiiul 
land, and afterwards traveller’ through 
(’anada and the United States, making all 
the time large collections of insects, tic In 
1844 he visited Jamaica. Among his many 
works are The Canadian Naturalist, The 
Buds of Jamaica, A Naturalists Sojourn 
in Jamaica, The Aquanum, Marine Zoologv , 
Life, Actinologia Britannica, Romance of 
Natural History, &c , besides many contn 
butions to the learned societies 

(Ritsborg, or GbTHSBORG (yeu'te borg) 

See OoUmburg 
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Gotha (go'ta), a town of (iti many, capital 
of the Duchy of Sa\e (\ibnig (lotha, on the 
Leme, 14m w s w Eifurt, is. \\ cl I built, with 
fine environs and 
suburbs The 
pimcipal build 
ing IS the ducal 
cistle or palace, 
occupying the 
Cl own of the 
height on which 
the tow n 18 situ 
ated It con 
tains a museum, 
a picture gal- 
lery, a valuable 
cabinet of cn 
graviugs, a li 
brary of 200 000 
V ok and 6000 
MbS, of which 
2"’>()0 die Arabic 
and 400 Persian 
and Turkish , 
and 1 collection 
of over 80,000 
( oins and me 
dak ^J’he maun 
factures consist 
chiefly of wool 
len, linen, and 
cotton tissues, 
poicclain, musi 
cal instruments, 
and articles in 
gold iiid silver 
Pop 34,651 
Gotha, Alma 
^ACH l)L See tlie aiticle Ahminai 

Gotham, a parish and village in county 
and 7 miles s w of Nottingham It has an 


old reput ition for folly, but the sti'ries told 
of the ‘ w ISC men of Gotham irc w idespread 
Washington Irving ipphcd the name to 
Nt w \ ork 
Gothard.Si , i 
mountain gioup, 
Switzerland, on 
the confines of 
the cantons Ten 
sm and I In, In 
longing to the 
I jcpoutine oi 
Hchetian A1j>h, 
which it comic c ts 
with the Hci nc sc 
Alps It foinis 
a kind of cen 
tral nucleus in 
the great water 
shed of Euiojn 
Its culniiiiatmg 
point h}is a 
height of 10,t)l)(l 
feet The Gol of 
St (iothatd it 
its summit level, 
where the llos 
pice Ktands, is 
(>80S feet high 
Ovei it an e\cd 
lent carriage road 
was completed 
in 18 12 A lail 
way tunnel has 
been piLiied 
through this 
mountain group 
between («osch 
eneii on the north and Airolo on the south, 
thus directly connecting the railway Hysteiri 
of North Italy with those of bwit/crland 
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and Western and Central Germany This 
tunnel is the longest m the world, being of 
the total length of 16,295 yds , or rather 
more than 9| miles Its construction, begun 
m 1872, was completed in 1881, and it was 
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opened for traffic early in 1882 Its total 
cost was about £2,400,000 
Gothic Architecturo, a term applied to 
the vanous styles of pointed architecture 
prevalent in Western Europe from the 
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middle of the 12th century to the revival of 
classic architecture m the 16th The term 
was originally applied m a depreciatory 
sense to all the styles which were introdmcd 
by the barbarians who overthrew the Roman 
Empire But the mveutioii or introduction 
of the pointed arch gave birth to a new 
style of architecture, to which the nmie 
Gothic IS now properly lestiicted ^ihe 
chief characteristics of Gothic architcctuie 
are — The predominance of the pointed ai ( h 
and the subserviency and suboi dination of 
all the other parts to this chief feature, the 
tendency through the whole composition tt) 
the predominance and j)i elongation of vei 
tical lines, the absence of the column and 
entablature of t lassie architecture, of s(piare 
edges and rectangular surfaces, and tlic 
substitution of clustered shifts contrasted 
surfaces, and members multiplied in rich 
vinety This style onginatcd m h ranee 
and spread very ia[)idly to England, (Jer 
many, Italy, Hpain, and the Scandinavian 
countries In hlngland it was introduced 
by William of Sens, who built Canterbmy 
Cathedral in 1174, and here followed an 
independent course of development The 
Gothic architecture of Hiitam has been di 
vided into four principal epochs— the Eaily 
English, or general style of the ISth cen 
tury, the Decorated, or style of the 14th 
century, the J^erpendicular, practised during 
the‘ 15th and early pait of the Ihth cental y 
(flamboyant being the contemporary st^le 
in France), and the Tudoi, or gcncial style 
of the Ibth century h'lom that tunc Gothic 
architecture declined m Biitaiii, but a ic 
vival set in about 1 S25, and many tine 
sjiecimens of Ciotliu have since laen eu cted, 
chiedy ecclcsiuatu d b\iildings dhesexcial 
ptiiods of Gothic architectuie aie clcail^ 
marked by the foi m and geuer d treatment 
of the windows 'Ihose of the Early Eng 
lish are of a simple lancet form of eloii 
gated proportions, or of two or moie lancet 
forms combintal by mouldings Those of 
the Decorated aie bioadei m proportion, 
ind with the upper part highly enriched 
with tracery of \auou8 curves and combina 
turns Those of the Perpendicular are fre 
quently of very large sue and still broader 
m proportion, while the upper part is also 
highly enriched The enrichments mvari 
ably consist of ,v senes of forms in which 
vertical lines pi e v ail Between each of these 
styles there are transition periods in which 
the distinctions are less clearly marked. See 
also the separate terms 


Gothland, or Gottland (Swedish, Qtia 
land), one of the large sections into which 
Sweden was originally divided, and includ- 
ing the portion south of lat 59^ *20 n 
Goths, an ancient Teutonic tribe occu 
jiyiug when first Icnown to history the re 
gion adjacent to the Black Sea north of the 
lower Danube A people of similar name 
18 mentioned by Tacitus as dwelling south 
of the lialtic, and G(at'< or Gautn are known 
to us fiom the Anglo Saxon poem Beowulf 
08 inhabitants of southern Sweden, but then 
18 no necessary connection between these 
and the Goths proper About the middle 
of the 3d century these began to encroach 
on the Roman Empiie Having seized 
the Romm province of Dacii, they were 
assaikd by Dccius, whom they twice de 
fcabd In 25] they captuied Tiebizond, 
where a large fleet of shijis fell into their 
hands With this foico they sailed down 
tlie 2Egean and plundered the coasts of 
(» recce and Illyna They now began to 
till eaten Italy, but m 2t)9 they were de- 
feated with gieat slaughter by the Emperor 
(daudius His successor Aurehaii was, not 
withstanding, compelled to cede to them 
the large pi ov nice of Dacia, after which 
there was (ouiparative jieace between them 
for many years In the 4th century the 
great (Gothic kingdom extended from the 
Don to the Theiss, and from the Black Sea 
to the \ istula and the Baltic About the 
yeai 3o9 mtcinal commotions produced the 
division of the Geithic kingdom into the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths (eastern Goths) 
,ind the kingdom of the V isigtiths (western 
Goths) In 391) Alaiic, king of the Visi 
uoths, made an irruption into Gicece, laid 
w.vste the Peloponnesus, and became pre 
fict of Jllyiia He mAaded Italy and sacked 
Roiiu. in 409, and a second tune in 410 
After his death (lu 410) the Visigoths sue 
cecded in establishing a new kmgdom in the 
southern parts of Gaul md Spam, of which, 
towaids the end of the 5th century, Pro 
vence, Ijauguedoc, am I l^atalonm were thc^ 
principal provinces, and loulouse the seat 
of government The last king, Roderick, 
died in 711 m battle against the JMoors, 
who had crossed fiom xVfiica, and subse 
quently conquered the Gothic kmgdom 
After the fall of the Western Roman Em 
pire, by the invasion of Odoacer m 47 b, 
the Eastern empeior, Zeno, persuaded 
Theodonc, king of the Ostrogoths, to in- 
\a<le Italy m 489 The Goth became king 
of Italy lu 493, and laid the foundation of 
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a new Ostrogothic Uingdom, which, together 
with Italy, comprised Rhastia (a part of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol), Vmdelicia (pirt 
of Bav ina and Swabia), Noricum (Saltz 
burg, Stirii Gannthia, Austria), Dalmatia, 
Pannonia (Inirthti Hungary Slavonia), 
and Dacia beyond the Danube (Transylv ania, 
Walachia) Ihis kingdom came to an end 
in 554 Subsequently tlu (ioths both here 
and in Spain entirely disipptared as a dis 
tinct people 

Christianity appears to liave early taken 
root among tin Goths stttlod in Moesia, a 
(xothic bishop being mentioned as present 
it the council of Nic'va ( 1J5) Then form 
of Christianity was \.iianiam, which was 
patron ned by then piotectoi Valeiis, and 
certainly adopted by their bishop, Ulhlaa 
1 he introduction of ('hristiamty among the 
(loths, and the circumstance of then dwell 
ing neir, and even among civilized subjects 
of the jioman h rajnre, greatly contributed 
to raising them in civilization above the 
other (Terman tribes Bishop ITlhlas, in 
the 4th century, tianslated if not the whole, 
at least the greater part of the Bible into 
Moeso (iothic, using an aljihabet whidi he 
formed out of those of the Gieeks uid 
Romans Unfortunitely only a small por 
tioii of this translation has come down to 
us, but this IS (juite sufhcient to enable us 
to form an opinion of the language at that 
time, and is of the highest value from a 
philological point of Mew Besides this 
translation there exist a few other monu 
merits of the language, which are, howevei, 
of minor importance (iothic was one of 
the Teutonic tongues, being accordingly a 
sister of Anglo Saxon and hlnglish, German, 
Dutch, Danish, <fec Being committed to 
writing earlier than any other '^iVutomc 
language, Gothic exhibits jieculiarities en 
tiuly its own, and hence its value in the 
study of Teutonic philology m general 
It IS richer in inflections than any other of 
the Teutonic tongues Swedish is the least 
like the Gothic of all the Germanic dialects, 
and notwithstanding the name Gothland 
(see above) there is no evidence to show 
that the Goths ever formed part of the 
population of Scandinavia. See Ulfilas 

Gottenburg, or Gothenburg (Swedish, 
Gotehorq)^ a seaport town in Sweden, the 
second in respect of population and trade, 
capital of the Ian of the same name, situatecl 
at the month of the Gota, in the Kattegat, 
255 miles w s u Stockholm, intersected by 
canals It is one of the best built towns 
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in Sweden, and the seat of a bishopric It 
has manufactures of sail cloth, cotton, and 
other goods, and possesses ship building 
>ard8, tobacco factories, brew ei us, augai rc 
fineries, &i The trade is very exteusue the 
harbour htiiig excellent and always free 
from ice It has a good depth of water, is 
defended by forts, and there is a dry dock 
cut 111 the solid rock The comi>lttion of 



the Gota canal and railway facilities have 
me reasecl its import met Among sot i il le 
formers the town is noted for its licensing 
system, under which thejmblie house liec uses 
are gi anted to a company, which, after pay 
ing the expenses of managt merit with (I p e 
annual interest on the shareholdc is’ capital, 
mikesovei the jnohts to the town tit isiiry 
1'his plan has been in force since 1S()5 
Pop ld0,619 

Gottfned von Strasburg Bee God fry 

oj iStrashurq 

Gdttingen (geut'ing en), a town of Prussia, 
province of Hanover, on the Leine, 59 miles 
H s t Hanover It is a place of great a.iti 
quity, and is generilly well built, having 
wide and spacious stieets Its chief attrac 
tion is the university, founded in 1 734 by 
George II of Kngland and elector of Han 
over, opened in 1717, and which has a 
European refuitation It has an average 
attendance of over 1000 students Cem 
neeted with the university are a museum, 
an observatory, an anatomical theatre, bo 
tanical garden, and a library possessed of 
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500,000 printed volumes and 5000 MSS 
The manufactures comprise woollens, che 
micals scientific instruments, &c Pop 
30,234 

Oottland, or Gothland, an island of the 
Baltic, belonging to and 55 miles east of 
the coast of Sweden It is of irregular 
shape, and has an area of 1200 sq miles 
'\ he coast is for the most part rocky and 
(heply indented The intenor consists of a 
limestone plateau, intersected near its centre 
by a range of heights from 200 to 300 feet 
above the sea The soil is fertile The chief 
town, Wisby, was once a flounshing mem 
her of the Hanseatic Ijcague Pop 52,570 

Gottsched (got'shet), Johann Chris 
aoPH, Gonn'in writer, born 1 700, died 1766 
He became professor of eloquence and poetry, 
and afterwards of logic and metaphysu s at 
Leipzig, and for many years was dictator in 
Gennany in matters of litei ary taste In 1728 
he published the first sketch of his llhetonc, 
and in 1720 his Kritische Dichtkunst ((Viti 
cal Art of Poetry) Both these works con 
demn the disfigurement of the language by 
the use of foreign words, and oppose the 
taste for bombast in poetry which then pre 
vailed In 1730 he published his Contnbu 
tions towards a (Vitical Histoiy of the Ger 
man lianguage. Poetry, and Elociuence, and 
subsequently his Erste Criinde der Welt 
weishcit (First Principles of Philosophy) 
By advocating Irenchtaste in literature as 
oiiposed to English he lost within his life 
time much of the influence he had acquired 
earlier in his career 

Gouda (gou'da), a town of Holland, in the 
province of South Holland, 11 miles north 
east of Rotterdam, separated into two un 
etpial parts by the Gouwe, which here unites 
with the IjSHol The town is composed of 
neatly built houses, and is intersected by 
numerous canals The great market place 
iH the largest in Holland The church of 
St dohn IS noted for its organ and its 
painted glass windows, said to bo among the 
finest m Em ope There are pipe works, 
potteries, and brewenes, and minufactones 
of stcanne candles, yam, and cigars Gouda 
IS a great market for cheese, sold under the 
name of Gouda cheese Pop 22,084 

Goudimel (go di mel), Claude, French 
musical composer, bom 1510, killed during 
the St Bartholomew massacres at Lyons, 
1572 Palestrina was one of his pupils at 
Borne His most important work is a setting 
of the French version of the Psalms by 
Marot and Beza. Some of these tunes are 


still used by the French Protestant Church 
and by the German Lutherans 

Gough (gof), Hugh, Viscount, English 
general, born at Woodstown, co Limenck, 
1779, died 1869 He joined the army m 
1794, and was present the year alter at the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope He 
served m Spam 1809--13, was made major 
general in 1830, and sent to India as com 
mander of the Mysore division of the army 
in 1837 He commanded the land forces 
m the Chinese war of 1841, was made 
baronet, and returned to India as comman 
der in chief, suppressed the revolt of the 
Mahrattas, 1843, and commanded m the 
Sikh wars of 1845-48 He was superseded 
by Sir (’harles Napier m 1849 He was 
made baron in 1846, created viscount and 
pensioned, 1849, field marshal, 1862 

Gough, John Barthoiomew, temper incc 
oi itoi, born at Sandhurst, Kent, 1817, died 
188u He attained a great celebrity as an 
orator in America, Bn tain, and the colonies, 
and published his mtobiography, orations, 
and a \olume of sketches, Sunlight and 
Shadow 

Goulburn(gorbern), acityofN S Wales, 
m Argyle county, 134 miles s w of Sydney, 
well laid out, with broad streets lined with 
substantial buildings Among the more 
important of the public buildings are the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals, 
several other churches, the court house, 
mechanics’ institute, &c The industries 
include jam factories, flour mills, breweries, 
tannenes, and boot and shoe factories Being 
the centre of several important railwajs, it 
18 the principal depot of the southern inland 
trade There are no gold fields in the 
\ icinity, but silver, copper, and other metals, 
marble, slate, and lime, are among the yet 
undeveloped wealth of the quarter Pop 
10,920 

Gould (gold), J OHN, ornithologist, bom at 
I^yme, Dorsetshire, 1804, died at I^ondon 
1881 Onginally a gardener, he was ap 
pointed curator to the Zoological Society’s 
Museum in 1827, and henceforward his 
whole life was devoted to the study of birds 
His chief works — aU magnificently illua 
trated—are A Century of Birds from the 
Himalayan Mountains, 1831, The Birds of 
Europe, 5 vols> folio, 1832-37, The Birds 
of Australia, 7 vols folio, 1840-48, with 
3 supplementary volumes, 1850-52, The 
Birds of Great Bntaiu, 5 vols , 1862-73, &c , 
besides a number of monographs on the 
humming birds, the trogons, Ac 
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Gounod (go no), Charles FRANgors, 
French operatic composer, born at Pans 
1817, studied at the Conservatoire under 
Hal«^vy, Lesueur, and Pauer, and afterwards 
in Italy His first important work was 
Faust (1859), which raised him to a high 
rank among composers Other operas fol- 
lowed, among which are Mircille (1864), 
Romeo et Juliette, Cinq Mars (1877), and 
Pol}eiute (1878) He wrote also a Messc 
Soleniielle, a motet Gallia, and other choral 
works and songs, oratorios Redemption 
(1882), Mors ct Vita (1885), and a Mass 
for the Jeanne D Arc festival (1887) He 
died in 1893 

Goura (gou'ra), a genus of large si/ed 
pigeons, nitives of the Papuan Archipcl 
ago, com[ni8mg ibont six species known as 
crowned pigeons, and remaikable for then 
greit 81 /e and the open erect crest with 
winch the head is adorned They pass 
most of the time on the ground, fetd on 
fruits, and build their nests on the lower 
branches of trees They have a stately bear 
mg, harmoniously coloured plumage, ana 
are in high esteem for the table 

Gourami See Goramy 

Gourd (gord), the popular name .or the 
species of ( ucurhitn, a genus of plants of the 
nat oidei Cucurbitaci i 1dio same name is 
giN en to the difft rt nt kinds of fiuit produi ed 
by the vaiious plants of this genus These 



Flower and Fruit of Squauh ((’ucttrftUa tfetopejjo) 

are hehl in high estimation in hot countnes, 
they attain a very large si/e, and most of 
them abound in wholesome, nutritious m it 
ter The C Pepo, or pumpkin, ac(iuire8 
sometimes a diameter of 2 feet The C Mflo 
pepo, or squash, is cultivated in America as 
an article of food The C Citrullm^ or 
water melon, serves the Egyptians for moat, 
dnnk, and physic The G aurantm, or 
orange fruited gourd, is cultivated only as 
a curiosity, and is a native of the East In 
dies The Lagenaria % ulyarts, or bottle 
gourd, a native both of the East and West 
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Indies, 18 edible, and is often 6 feet long 
and 18 inches m circumference The outer 
coat or nnd serves for bottles and water 
cups 

Gourd-tree Same as Cal aha tree 

Gourock (go'rok), a town of Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, on the Firth of Clyde, 2 miles west 
of Giecnock It is a favourite w itering 
place, yachting station, and has a pier for 
steamers Pop 52 1 1 

Gout, a form of arthritis, a constitu 
tional (lisordcr giving rise to paroxysms of 
acute pain with a specihi form of inflam 
mation, appearing after puberty chiefly m 
the male sex, and returning after mtoi 
vals It IS very often preceded b\, or al 
ternates with, clisoider of the digestive or 
other internal organs, and is generally char 
ictonzed by affection of the first joint of 
the great too, by nocturnal c vaceibations 
and nioining lomissioiis, ami by vascular 
plethora, various joints, organs, or paits be* 
coming affected aftei repeated attsuks with 
out passing into Hupjiiiiaticm It may »)o 
aeciuirecl or hereditary In thc^ for me r case 
it raiely appears before the age of thirty 
five, m the latter, it is frecpuntly obscived 
earlier It a[)pears that the diHcase is due 
to an excess of unc acid in the Wood, this 
either being foimed m the body in too largo 
(jiiantity, or not being removed frcun the* 
blood by the kidneys m the uiim as lu 
ought to bt Indolence, inactivity, and 
too free use of taitareous wines, fernunted 
licpiois, and very high soasemed nid nitio 
genouH fc)od, au the principal causes which 
give rise to this disease (Jout is also called, 
according to the part it may affect, l^odaipa 
(in the feet), Gom(fra (in the knees), ( hir^ 
nyra (m the hands), &c It may be acute 
or chronic, and may give rise to concretions, 
which are clue fly composed of iirite of soda 
Strie t regulation c>f the habits of life is one 
of the most inqiortant cle^iricnts in the treat- 
ment of gout 

Gout- weed See Ihshop ured 

Gov'an, a town of Scotland, county of 
Lanark, on the left bank of the (^lyde, to 
the west of Glasgow, of which it forms a 
suburb It 18 the site of extensive ship 
buihling yards, engineenng works, dve 
works, &c That part of Govan pansh 
south of the Cflyde, and beyond the bonn- 
danes of Glasgow, forms a parliamentary 
division of Lanarkshire, retuniing one mem 
her Pop of town, (1901), 82,174 

Goyemxnent is a word used in common 
speech in vanous significations It denotes 
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the act of governing, the persons who govern, 
and the mode or system according to which 
the sovereign powers of a nation, the legis 
lative, executive, and judicial powers are 
vested and exercised Aristotle classified 
the forms of government into three classes 
Ist, Monarchy, or that form in which the 
sovereignty of the state is vested m one 
individual, 2d Anstocrac), or that m which 
it is confided to a selei t portion of the com 
munity supposed to possess peculiar aptitude 
for its exercise, and 3d, Democrac}, or that 
in which it IS retained by the community 
itself, and exercised, either directly, as in 
the small republics of ancient Greece, or 
indirectly, by iru ans of representative insti 
tutions, as in the constitutional states of 
modern times Each of these forms if 
lirought into existence by the general will 
of the community, maintained bv its con 
sent, and ernploj^od for its beneht, is said 
to be a legitim ite government But each 
of these legitimate foinis was considered 
by the ancients to be liable to a particul u 
fonn of corruption Monarchy had a ten 
doncy to degenerate into tyrannv, or a go 
\ ernment for the special benefit of the single 
ruler, aristocracy became oligarchy, and 
democracy degeneiated into ochlocracy or 
mob rule Through each of these various 
forms, cacli legitimate form being followed 
by its corresponding perverted form, govern 
inent was supjioscd to run in a pcipetual 
cycle, the last form, ochlocracy, being fol 
lowed by anarchy As a means of avoiding 
these evils, a mixed government is supposed 
to liive been devised The best species of 
mixed government was believed by Aristotle 
to l)e a union of aristocracy and democracy 
'Idle most remarkable instance of this form 
IS, however, supposed to be seen in that bal 
ance of jKiwers which forms the essence of 
tlie British constitution See 
Jkmociactf^ Monarduf, Olnfunhf/, Jlipuhhc, 
Local Goi ernment, &c 

Governor, a contrivance in mills and 
inachineiy for maintaining a uniform velo 
city with a varying resistance A common 
foini of steam engine governoi consists of a 
pair of balls (a b) suspended fiom a vertical 
shaft kept in motion by the engine When the 
engine goes too fast the balls fly farther 
asunder, and depress the end of a lever (npo), 
which partly shuts a throttle a alve, an cl 
diminishes the cjuantity of steam admitted 
into the cylinder, and on the other hand, 
when the engine goes too slow, the balls 
fall down towards the spindle and elevate 


the \alve, thus increasing the quantity of 
steam admitted into the cylinder By this in 
genious contnvance, therefore, the quantity 
of steam admitted to the cylinder is exactly 



pioportioncd to the lesistineeof the engine, 
and the velocity kept constantly the same 
A Kiimlar eontnvanee is enqdoyed in mills 
to ecpialiiie the motion of the machinery 
Wlieii any pait of the machinery is suddenly 
stopped, or suddenly set agoing, and the 
moving power remains the same, an alttia 
tion in the velocity of the null will take 
j)lace, and it will move faster or slower 
'J he governor is used to remedy this 

Gower, John, an early l^uiglish poet, a 
contemporary and friend of (Jhaucer, born 
about 1320, died 1408 He was liberally 
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educated, and was a member of the society 
of the Inner Temple He appears to have 
been in affluent circumstances, as he con 
tnbiited largely to the buildmg of the con 
\entual church of St Mary Overy, m 
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Southwark His chief works are his 
ulum Meditantis, Vox Clamantis, and Con 
fessio Amantis, of which the first was a 
moral tract relative to the conjugal duties, 
written in French rhymes (lost till 1895), 
the second a metiic il chronicle of the insur 
lection of the commons undt rliicbard II , in 
£ atiu elegiac verse, and the third an Eng 
lisb jMiem in eight books, containing 30,000 
lines, relative to the morals and metaphysics 
of hue, one of the earliest jiroducts of the 
English press, being printed by Caxton in 
1483 

Gowrie Conspiracy, one of the strangest 
episodes in Scottish history, took place in 
August, 1600 King Janus VI while 
hunting 111 lalklaud Park, Iifeshire, was 
asked by Alexander Ruthven (brother of 
the karlof Gowrie) to accompany him to 
Gowrie House, near I’eith, on the pretext 
that they had ciught a Jesuit with in um 
of fort ign golden pieces hid under his cloak 
On aniving at Cowrie House an itternpt 
w IS made on the life or liberty of the king, 
but an alarm being raised, both the Ruth 
vens were slain, and James with difhculty 
escaped, as the Gowncs were very jiopular 
with the inhabitants of Peith 

Goya'na, a city of Bi i/il, m the state of 
Pernambuco, 40 milts ^ w <tf the poit of 
Rtcife or Peinambuco Commerce in ( ot 
ton, sugir, rum, hides, timber, castor oil, &c 
P(p 10,000 

Goyaz an inland state of Biazil, area 
288,462 sq units Chief town, Goyaz The 
chief occupation of the inliahitants is cattle 
I earing and agiiculturc Gold wasformeily 
plentiful, and diamonds and other i)recn>us 
stones have been found Pop 227,572 The 
chief town, formcily called Villa Boa, his 
1 cithedral, government i)al'ice, &c Pop 
17,181 

Gozo, or Gozzo, an island of the Meditcr 
r mean, belonging to Britain, about 4 milts 
N w of Malta, length 9 miles, breidtb, 5 
miles, area, about 27 sq miles A gotxl 
deal of gram and fruit is raised , but the 
most important crop is cotton Cattle of 
superior quality me reared The chief 
town, Kabato, cont iins about 3000, and the 
whole island 18,680 inhabitants 

Gozzi (got'sc), (Gbio, Italian dramatist, 
born at Venice 1722, died 1806 His pnn 
cipal w^ork consists of a senes of dramas 
based on fairy tales, which obtained much 
popularity, and were highly praised by 
Goethe, Schlegel, De Stael, Sismondi, Ac 

Gozsoh (got'so Ig), Bennozo, Italian pain 
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ter, born at Mortnee 1421, died some time 
after 1496 He was a pupil of Iia Angelico, 
and wrought at Florence, Rome, Grvieto, 
and Pisa, His name is Hptcially ideiitihod 
with the great series of iniual paintings in 
the Campo Santo, at Pisa, consisting of 24 
subjects from the Old Test imeiit, from the 
Invention of Wine by Noah to the Visit ol 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon 

Graafif-Remet (gnf ri net), a town, 
Colony, capital of a division of the saim* 
name, the oldest and laigest town in the 
inulland distnct of the colony There aic 
churihcs ind schools of the English Ipisco 
pahan and the Dutch Reformed deuouiini 
tions, a public hbiary, iiul a collegi It is 
regulaily 1 iid out with streets at right angle s, 
the intcrv tiling scpiaies lieing filled uj> with 
vmeyaids and gaidens Poj) 5913 

Graafian Vesicles, m anatomy, niimci 
ous small globular transparent follicles found 
m till ovaries of mammals lach follicle 
contains one ovum, wdiith is exiiellod when 
it leaches maturity Small at hist, and 
dec j)ly imbcdeled in the o\ ary, they gradu 
ally appioach the sin face, and hnally buist 
and dischvrgo the ovum 
Graal Sec fr/uJ 

Gracchus, a Rom in family of tlio Sem- 
pronian gens, several members of which h ive 
become histoiical Tinnuim Skmpbomuh 
Ghacchi H, a gcneial of the Second Runic 
War, was consul 215 u c , defeated Hanno 
211 Hc , and was killed 212 n e — Another 
Tini HiiJS Semi BoMUs Gbaccuus became 
consul 178 BC, and again 163 ne He 
man led Cornelia, i daughter of Scipio Af 
ricunus, and was the fatlur of the two most 
celebiated Gracchi, Tihkriuh S^^nu()NIUH 
and Caius, the former born about 169 B t , 
killeel 133 B c , the latter born 1 59 B c , 
killed 121 B( The Itrothcrs having lost 
then fathereaily, received from then mother 
Cornelia a caicful education At a more 
advanced age their minds were formed and 
ennobled by the (jreek philosophy 3 ibtiius 
eaily made himself conHjucuous in the mili- 
tary service Uiiiler the coramaud of hia 
brother m law, the younger Scipio, he set cd 
at the siege of ( 'aithage While he was yet 
a mere youth he was received into the 
(^ollege of Augurs— an honour usually eon 
ferred only upon distinguished statesmen 
He w IS subserpieiitly eju^estor to the (Vmsul 
Mane inns, and was employed in the Nu 
rnantian war, in which he greatly distin 
guished himself by the conclusion of a treaty 
by which he saved the lives of 20,000 men 
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who were entirely at the mercy of the Nu 
mantmes This treaty was, however, re 
pudiated by the Romans, but it increased his 
popularity immensely In 133 B c he offered 
himself as a candidate for the tribunesbip, 
which office rendered his person inviolable 
so long as he was Invested with it, and 
placed him m a situation to advance his 
mat plans for the improvement of the con 
dition of the people in a legal way His 
first efforts were directed to a reform of the 
Roman land system, by the restoration or 
enforcement of the old Licinian law, which 
enacted tliat no one should possess more 
than ^)00 acres of the public domains, and 
that the overplus should be equally divided 
among the plebeians I’his law, which was 
now called, after Gracchus, the Semprontan^ 
or, by way of eminence, the aqianan law^ 
he revived, but with the introduction of 
several softening clauses He was violently 
opf) 08 ed by the aiistocracy and the tribune 
Marcus Octavius, whose veto retarded the 
passage of the bill Tiberius, however, by 
exerting all the pierogative of his office, 
managed to pass his bill, and three commis 
hioners were appointed to carry it into exe 
cution, namely, Tiberius himself, his brother 
('aius, and his fathei in law Appius Clau 
(bus Soon after this Attains, king of 
PergamuB, died, bequeathing his treasures to 
the Roman people Tiberius proposed that 
this bequest should be divided among the 
lecipients of land under the new law, and 
to give the popular assembly instead of the 
senate the management of the state But 
fortune turned against him, he was accused 
of having violated his office, of aspiring to 
be king, and at the next election for the 
tnbuneship he was slain, with 300 of his 
followers, at the eiitiance to the Temple of 
Fides Ten years after the death of his 
brother Tiberius, the youngei Gracchus 
obtained the tnbuneship In the discharge 
of his office he first of all renewed his bro 
ther’s law, and revenged his memory by 
expelling many of his most violent enemies 
from the city Several popular measures 
gained him great favour with the people, 
but the intrigues of the nobles ultimately 
caused hiB fall Livius Drusus, a tnbune 
gamed over to their interests, had the ait 
to withdraw the affections of the populace 
from Cams by making greater promises to 
them, and thus obtained a superior popu 
larity for himself and the senate Hence it 
resulted that Caius did not obtain a third 
trlbuneship, and Opimius, one of his bitterest 


enemies, was chosen to the consulate A 
tumult, m which a hetor of Opimius was 
killed, gave the senate a pretence for em 
powering the consuls to take strong mea- 
sures Opimius made an attack upon the 
supporters of Gracchus with a band of dis 
ciphned soldiers Nearly 3000 were slam, 
and (Jracchus escaped to the grove of the 
Funes, where he was slain at his own re- 
quest by a slave, who then killed hmiself 
Grace, m theology, the divine influence or 
the influence of the Holy Spint in renewing 
the heart and restraining from sin, oi, that 
supernatural gift to man whereby he is en 
abled to take to himself the salvation pro 
vided and offered through Christ (special or 
savmg grace) Before the fifth century little 
attention was paid to the dogmatic cjuestion 
of grace and its effects Pelagius, a native of 
Britain, having used some free expressions, 
which seemed to attribute too little to the 
assistance of divmc giace m the renovation 
of the heart of man, and too much to his own 
ability to do good, Augustine undertook an 
accurate investigation of this doctiine He 
came to the opinion, which has since been 
80 much discussed, that God, of his own 
free will, has foreordained some to eternal 
felicity and others to irrevocable and eternal 
misery In accordance with this Mew of 
Augustine, is the doctrine of predestination 
The majority of those who were considered 
Catholic or Orthodox coincided with Au 
gustine, and, with him, pronounced the 
Pelagians heretics, for holding that human 
nature is still as pure as it was at its first 
creation, that all the corruption which pre- 
vails is the effect of the influence of bad 
example, and that, consequently, man being 
sufficient for his own purification, has no 
need, at least, of pi eventing grace The 
Abbot Cassianus, of Marseilles, adopted a 
middle course, in order to reconcile the 
operations of grace and fiee will in man’s 
renovation, by a milder and more scriptural 
mode He considered the predestination of 
God, in respect to man’s salvation, as a 
conditional one, resting upon his own con 
duct His followers were named »<mi oi 
half Pelagians^ though the Catholic Church 
did not immediately declare them heretics 
Subsequently a gradual change of sides was 
exhibited During the middle ages the 
scholastic theologians so perverted the doc- 
trines of Augustine as to make them easily 
reconcilable with those of the Pelagians 
But at the Reformation Calvin and Be/a, 
and the great body of their followers, re- 
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turned to the fundamental principles of 
Augustine. In the meantime, however, the 
Catholics had not come to a fanal agreement 
concerning this dogma. This appears fiom 
the quarrels of the Dominicans and Jesuits, 
and from the case of the Jesuit 1 ewis Mo 
lina, in 1588, from whom the Mohnistic 
disputes m the Netherlands received their 
name In the seventeenth century, also, 
two new parties, which had their origin in 
the dispute concerning the doctrine of pre 
destination, spiang up in the Netherlands, 
namely the Arminians or Remonstrants, 
among the Protestants, and the Jausemsts 
among the Catholics (See A rminmu h, Jan 
<^enuts ) From that time the meinbeis of 
the Christian church have continued to 
differ upon this subject 

Grace, Days of, m commerce, a certain 
number of days immediately following the 
day, specified on the face of a bill or note, 
on which it becomes due Till the expiry 
of these days payment is not necessary In 
Britain and Amenca the days of giace are 
three Austiia (three days) and Jiussia (ten 
days) are the only other countries which 
allow days of grace 

Graces (Greek, Chartt(s, tianslated by 
the Komanh Gratia), the goddesses of grace, 
from whom, according to Pindar, (oinis 
everything beautiful and agreeable Ac 
coiding to most poets and m} tliologists tin y 
were three m number, the daughtei’s of 
Zeus and Eurynome, and Hesiod gives tht m 
the names of Af/Iaia (bnlliancy), Thalia (the 
blooming), and JJuphi O'^yiie (mirth ) 1 J omer 
mentions them in the Hud as handmaids of 
Heia (Juno), but in the Odyssey as those of 
AphioditC (Venus), who is attended b} them 
m the bath, Ac He conceived them as 
formmg a numerous troop of goddesses, 
whose office it was to render happy the days 
of the immortals ^’he three graces are 
usually represented slightly draped or en 
tirely nude, locked in each other’s embrace, 
or hand in hand 

Gracio'sa, one of the Azores Chief town, 
Santa Cruz Pop 8000 

Gra'dient, in roads and railways, a term 
used to signify the departure of the track 
from a perfect level, usually expressed as a 
fraction of the length thus 1 in 250 sigm 
hes a nse or fall of 1 foot in 250 feet mea 
sured along the line 

Grad'ual, the psalm, anthem, or hymn, 
said or sung m the service of the Roman 
Catholic Church between the Epistle and 
the Gospel , so named from being anciently 
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chanted on the steps of the ambo oi pulpit, 
or of the altar By an easy transition the 
nauit WAS frequently applied to the Anti 
phonary, which was oiij^iually one of the 
thiee SCI vice liooks of the church, but ifter 
waids 111 the 11th or Pith century iiuludtd 
in the missal 

Graduation, the ait of dniding into the 
necessary spaces the scales of matiiematical, 
astronomical, and othei philosojdiical m 
struments Common gruluation is simply 
effected by copying from a scale pupiiod 
by a higher piocoss, oiigmal giaduatiou u 
chiefly pertoimed eithei by stipputif oi 
bisection Stepping consists in ascci taming 
by repeated trial with hnely pointc d spiiiig 
dividers — which are made, as it were, to 
piocetd by successive steps - the sue of 
the divisions icquirod, their numbei being 
known, and then Imally ni ukmg them In 
bisection the beim coin passes aie used, an 
arc with a ladiUH of ncailyhalf the line being 
descnlied fiom either t nd of the linc», and the 
short distance be tucen tlu arcs bisc c ttd with 
the aid of amagmhci and t fine poiiitt i Jlie 
pioccss 18 rcj)oat( d, foi tuchof the two halves 
thus obtained, until by subdivision the le 
cpiircd graduation is obtiinid Oiibnary 
instruments aic gruluatcd by machincH, 
most of which iic based upon tlu* principle 
of th it luvcnti d by Uainsdcuin 17(>b In 
this theic is a hori/cmtal wheel, turning on 
a vertical axis, with a toothed edge which is 
advanced a coitam amount (c r/ 10' of arc) 
by each revolution of the endless sc lew with 
which it gears 4'he sr rew is worked by a 
treadle, and the m vchinc can be so adjusted 
that a movement of the treadle shall seeuu 
either the whole or any clesiied pait of i 
revolution of the scicw A dividing engine 
was invented by Troughton, but it was 
exceedingly complicated That of SiiuiiiH, 
which was self acting and threw itself out of 
gear when its work was done, takes a high 
place among mechanical inventions Thcj 
most accurate was that of Andrew Koss 
(1831) lor fine graduation hiomeut in 
vented a machine m vvhic h the object to be 
graduated was slowly and mtcrmittmgly 
pushed forward by a sciew, while a fine steel 
or diamond point, working automatically, 
made a cut at each cessation of the feeding 
motion He thus drew 25,000 lines mark 
mg eciual intervals m the space of one inch, 
but the number has since been increased 
to 225,000 by Nobert See Nobert*i Tat 
Plati H 

Grsscia Magna See Magm Grceoia, 
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Oraffi'ti, the rude designs and inscriptions 
of popular origin drawn or engraved with 
a style upon the walls of ancient towns 
and buildings, particularly of Rome and 
Pompeii Those m Pompeii are in Latin, 
Greek, and Oscan, showing that the ancient 
language of Campania wasstill extant among 
a portion of the populace 'J'he inscriptions 
arc mostly amatory or humorous, Bometimes 
malicious or obscene J n Rome graffiti occur 
frecjuently m the catacombs Many of these 
are by (liristians, some by Pagans in ndi 
cule of Chnstianity 

Grafting, an operation by which a bud or 
scion of an individuil plant is insetted upon 
another individual, so as to become orgarii 
cally united with the stock on which it has 
been placed (drafting can only take place 
between plants which have a certain affinity, 
individuals of the same species, genus, or 
ordci '^I’he gi ift d<teH not be( omc ideiitific 1 
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With the stock to which it is united, but 
retains its own peculiaiitics of vanety or 
species The parts between which grifting 
IB effected must be actively \ egetatiiig 'I’he 
advantages derived fiom giafting aic the 
preservation of remarkable varieties, which 
could not be reproduced from seed, the 
moie rapid multiplication of particular 
species, and the anticipation of the period 
of fructihcation, which may thus be ad 
vanced by several }car8 The principal 
methods of grafting aie — 1 By approach - 
This process is intended to unite at one or 
more points two plants gi owing from separ 
ate roots Plates of bark of equal size are 
removed, the wounds are kept together and 
protected from air Stems, branches, or 
roots may be united in this way 2 Bif 
scions — Under this head there are a variety 
of methods, such as whip, ^plict, clefts saddle^ 


crown If rafting, &c In whip grafting or 
tongue grnftimf the stock is cut obliquely 
across and a slit or very narrow angulai m 
ciHion IS made in its centre downwards across 
the cut surface, a similar deep incision is 
made in the scion upwards, at a correspond- 
ing angle, and, a projecting tongue left, 
which being inserted in the mciaion in the 
stock, they are fastened closely together 
t^plicc giaftin(f is performed by cutting the 
ends of the scion and stock completely across 
in an oblique direction, m such a way that 
the sections are of the same shape, then lay- 
ing the oblique surfaces together so that the 
one exactly hts the other, and securing them 
by t>ing 01 otherwise In cleft < paf ting, 
the stock 18 cleft down, and the graR, cut m 
the shape of a wedge at its lower end, is in- 
serted into the cleft , while, m saddle graft- 
ing, the end of the stock is cut into the form 
of a wedge, and the base of the scion, slit up 
or cleft for the purpose, is affixed Crown- 
grafting or rnid (fraftiiKi is pei formed by 
cutting the lower end of the scion in a slop 
ing direction, w bile the head of the stock is 
cut over horizontally and a slit is made 
thiough the inner bark A piece of wood, 
bone, ivory, oi other such substance, resem 
bling the thinned end of the scion, is inserted 
in the top of the slit between the alburnum 
and inner baik and pushed down in order to 
laise the bark, so that the thin end of the 
scion may be introduced without being 
bruised The edges of the bark on each 
side are then brought close to the scion, and 
the whole is bound with m ittmg and a lump 
of clay put round it 3 By buds — 'This 
consists in transferring to another stock a 
plate of bark, to which one or more buds 
adhere Bud grafting is the most com 
monly practised, especially for multiplying 
fiuit trees and roses, owing to the facility 
with which it may be performed 

Grafton, Auousius Henry, Third Duke 
OI, born 1735 He was secretary of state 
undei Rockingham, first lord of treasury 
under the elder Pitt, and premier during 
the illness of the latter (now Lord Chatham) 
He subsequently held the pnvy seal under 
Ixird Noith, and again under Rockingham, 
but ultimately gave up politics He died 
m 1811 He is chiefly remembered as the 
subject of some of the most brilliant of the 
letters of Junius 

Gragnano (gra nya'no), a town, Italy, 
province of Naples It has two annual 
fairs, and is chiefly of interest for its wmes 
and macaroni Pop 8611 
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Graham (gram or grl'am), George, me 
chanician and \^atchmaker, born m Cum 
berlaud 1675 He aucceedtd Tompion the 
watchmaker in business m I^ondon, and m 
vented several import vnt astronomical in 
struments He invented the dead beat 
escapement and a com[)ensation pendulum 
for clocks 

Graham, James See out rose, Manpus 

of 

Graham, Torn, Viscount Dundte, com 
moiily known as Clav erhou^e, eldtst son of 
Sir William Graham of Cliverhouse, was 
born about 1650, and educated at St An 
dievvs He went abroad and entered the 
sirvue of hiance ind afterwards of Hoi 
land, but, failing to obtain the command of 
a Scottish legiment in the Dutch service, he 
returned to Scotland in 1677, where he wis 
appointed capt un of a troop of horse r used 
to enforce compliance with the establishment 
of Episcopacy He distinguished himself 
by an unscrupulous zeal in this service, ospt 
cially after the murder of Aichbishop Shai pc 
in ISIa}, 1679 'i ho (.\)vcnanter8 were driven 
to resistance, and a body of them defeated 
(daverhouse at Drumclog on 1st Tunc On 
the 22d, however, the Duke of Monmouth 
defeated the insurgents at Bothwell Jlng, 
and Claverhousc wvs sent into the west 
with absolute power In 16^2 he was ap 
pointed sheriff of Wigtonshire, and, assisted 
by his bi other David, continued his pcisecu 
tions He was made a ])nv) councillor, and 
received the estate of Dudhope, with other 
honours from the king, and although on the 
accession of lames his name was withdrawn 
from the pi ivy council it wjia soon restored 
In lO'^b he was mule brigadier general, and 
aftervv iids major general, and in 168H, aftc r 
Willi un had 1 imled, he received from lames 
in London the titles of Lord Graham eff 
Clavci house and Viscount Dundee When 
the king fled he returned to Edinburgh, but 
finding the Covenanters in possession he 
retired to the north, followed by General 
Mackay After making an attempt on 
Dundee, Claverhouse finally encountered 
and defeated Mackay in the Pass of Killie 
crinkle (17th July, 1689), but was killed 
in the b ittle 

Graham, Thomas, D CMj , F 11 S , master 
of the mint, an eminent chemist, was born at 
Glasgow in 1805, and educated at Glasgow 
L niversity In 1827 he commenced teach 
ing priv ate mathematical classes in Glasgow, 
and in 1829 succeeded to the lectureship of 
chemistry m the Mechanics’ Institution In 
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1830 he was appointed professor of chemistry 
in the Andeisonian University In 18 H he 
established the law that gases U ml to cliff use 
inversely as the sejuare root of their speeiho 
gravities He aftei wards made a strits of 
investigations into the constitution of ar 
seniates, phosphates, and phosphoretted hy 
drogen, and into the function of w^ iter in 
different salts In 1837 he was elected 
piofessor of chemistry m the Univensity of 
Lemdou, and soon after settling in the me 
tropolis he was appointed assaytr to the 
mint In 1841 he was chosen first piesi 
dent of the (ffiemieal Siaiety, which ho had 
assisted in founding, and m 18 tO he assisted 
in founding the Cavendish Society, over 
wliicli he presided He lead the Ba' trian 
lecture in 1849 alld in 1851, the subject 
of both being the diffusion of Ik puds, 
which he furthei treated before the Loyal 
Society in 1 8() 1 He distinguished the c i ys 
talloids ami colloids in licjuid solutions, and 
gave to the ir separation the name of dtahpis, 
In i subseepicut paper, Plnlosophii ilTians 
actions, ]8()6, he applied these discoveries 
to g ise s, uneler the name e>f ntmolipis 'I ho 
passage of g ise s threeugh he ateel metal plates 
ami the eKelusiem of gases were also ably 
investigateel by him He died m 1869 

Grahame (gram err grk and, James, Scot 
tish poet, born lu Glasgow iii 1765 He 
stuelieel law m Edinburgh, and m 1791 be 
came a Writer to the Signet In 1795 he 
was admitted to the I acuity of Aelvocates, 
of winch he c ontmued a member until 1 869, 
when he took orders as a clergyman of the 
(ffiurcb of Ihigland Previous to this all 
his literary productiems had bee n i)uhliBhed 
While at the university he printed and cir 
euldted a collection of [loetieal pieces 91ieHO 
df)peared in an amended foini in 1797 In 
1801 he published adiamatie pooiu ontitleid 
Miiy, Queen of Scotland, anil in 1802 ap 
peared, inon^mously. The Sabbath 1 he 
Buds of Scotland, and Bntish Georgies fol 
lowed He subsequently held curacies at 
Shofton, Durham, and Sedgeheld, but his 
health gave way, and he died at (dasgow 
m 1811 

Graham Island, or Ffudinankea, a vol 
came island which in July, 1831, rone up 
m the Mediterranean, about 30 miles south 
west of Sciacea, in Sicily It attained a 
height of 200 feet, with a circuit of 3 miles, 
but disajqieared in August It reappeared 
for a short time in 1 86 1 

Graham Land, a tract of land in the 
Antarctic Ocean, discovered in 1832 by 
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Bi$coe, who took possession of it for Great 
Britain It stretches between lat 63® and 
68® 8 , and Ion 61® and 68® w 

Grahamttown, a town of Cape Colony, 
the metropolis of the Eastern Provinces, on 
the slopes of the Zuurberg It is a well 
built thriving place, with a town hall, an 
Anglican and a R C cathedral, colleges and 
schools, botanic garden, &c Pop 10,436 

Grail (v anously spelt Great, Graal, Grazal, 
Grasal, &c ), the legendary holy vessel, sup 
posed to have been of emerald, from which 
Christ dispensed the wine at the last supper 
It was said to have been brought to England 
by Joseph of Arimathea, but to have been 
taken back to heaven until the apjicarance 
of heroes worthy to lie its guardians Tit 
urel, a descendant of the Asiatic pi nice 
Perillus, wliose descendants had allied them 
selves with the family of a Breton sove 
reign, was thosen as its keeper lie erected 
for it a temple on the model of that at Jeru 
Salem, and oigani/ed a band of guardians 
It was visible only to the baptized and pure 
of lu ait With this legend that of King 
Arthur became connected Three of his 
knights, Galahad, Perdval, and Bors, had 
sight of it, and on the death of Pcrcival, its 
last guardian, it was again taken to hea 
veil 

Grain, the name of a small weight, the 
twentieth part of a sciuple in apothecaries’ 
weight, and the twenty fourth of a jienny 
weight troy See A i ot rdupoi s 

Grain includes all those kinds of grass 
which are cultivated on account of their 
seeds for the production of meal or flour 
All kinds of giain contain in varying quan 
titles the following elements gluten, fecula 
or starch, a sweet mucilage, a digestible 
aromatic substance contained in the hulls, 
and moisture, which is predominant even m 
the dnest grain, and serves, after planting, 
to stimulate the first motions of the germ 

Gram Coast, the former name of Liberia, 
on the west coast of Africa See Grains o} 
Paiadisc 

Grain Elevator See Elevator 

Grammg (Leuci ^cus Lancastnemis), a fish 
of the dace kind, found chiefly in the Mer 
sey and its tiibutarics, and in some of the 
Swiss lakes ’Jdic nose is more rounded 
than that of the dace, the eye larger, and 
the dorsal fin commences half way between 
the {x>int of the nose and the end of the 
fleshy portion of the tail It seldom weighs 
more than half a (lound, in habit and food 
it lesembles the trout. 


Gram-leather, dressed horse hides, goat 
skms, seal skins, &c , blacked on the gram 
side, that is the hair side, for shoes, boots, 
&c 

Gram-moth, a minute moth of which two 
species are known. Tinea grantUa and 
Butalis cerealcUa, whose larvae oi grubs de- 
\our gram in granaries The moths have 
narrow, frmged wings, of a satiny lustre 

Grams of Paradise, Gumea grams or 
Malaguetta pepper, the pungent somewhat 
aromatic seeds of Amomum Mdegvetta, nat 
order Zingiberaceoe, a plant of tropical 
Western Africa They are chiefly used m 
cattle medicines and to give a fiery pun 
gency to coi dials The ‘Gram Coast of 
Africa takes its name from the production 
of these seeds m that region 

Grakle [GracUla], a genus of birds of the 
order Passeres, and of the starling family 
(Sturnidfc), inhabiting India and New 
Guinea. One of the genus is the Indian 
mina bud {G muvea), which can be taught 
amusing tricks and can imitate the human 
voice It is of a deep v el\ et black, with a 
white spot on the wmg, yellow bill and feet, 
and two yellow wattles on the back of the 
head A considerable number of other 
birds not belonging to this genus hav e also 
been called grakles, such as the purple grakle, 
or crow blackbird of Ameiica bee Crow 
hlackbi'td 

Grallato'res, an order of birds which for 
merly included the heron, ibis stork, but 
these are now put into another order, and 
the Grallatores, pio 
perly so called, consist 
of the following f i 
milies, namely, those 
of the snipe, stmt, and 
ruff , the red shauks 
green shanks, and 
sandpipers, the cm 
lews phalaropeSjStilts, 
and avocets, the plo\ 

CIS, oyster catchers, 
turiistoues, lapwings, 
couisers, the jacanas, 
the bustards, the rails 
and coots, and the cranes They are gener 
ally known as wading birds, as they frequent 
shores and banks of streams, marshes, &c , 
and then legs and beak are commonly rather 
long 

Gram, the chickpea (Cicer anetinam), 
used extensively in India as fodder for 
horses and cattle 

Graminese bee Ot assts 
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Grammar, in referanoe to any language, 
is the system of rules, prmciples, and facts 
which must be known m order to speak and 
wnte the language correctly Comparatnc 
grammar treats of the laws, customs, and 
forms which are shown by comparison to be 
common to various languages, general or 
universal grammar ^ of those laws which, by 
logical deduction, are demonstrated to be 
common to all The divisions of grammar 
vaiy with the class and also with the method 
of treatment In common English gram 
mars the division is generally fourfold or 
tkoqraphg, which treats of the proper spell 
ing of words, and mcludes orthoepy, treating 
of the proper pronunciation, tti/mologt/y 
which treats of their deiivations and inflec 
tions, st/ntax, of the laws and forms of con 
struction common to compositions in prose 
and verse, prosody y of the laws peculiar 
to verse Although tin systematization of 
grammar had begun in some sort m Plato’s 
time it was chiefly to the Alexandrian writers 
that it owed its development The first 
Greek grammar for Roman students was 
that of Dionysius Thrax, in use about 80 
B c Comparative grammar can only be 
said to have existed from the beginning of 
the last century, when the (ritual study 
of Sanskrit established the aft iii ties of the 
languages of the Indo Euiopean gioup 
ITie names of Bopp, Gnmrn, Pott, Sehleiclu r, 
Muller, &c, are especially associated with 
its development 

GrammaX'SchoolB, an old name of a class 
of schools at which a secondary education 
IS given, as a preparation for a university 
course The term seems to have arisen from 
the once almost exclusive occupation of these 
schools in the teaching of the elements or 
grammar of the Latin and Greek languages 
In England the character of the teaching m 
secondary schools, where not restricted by 
endowments, is necessarily influenced by the 
course of instruction in the universities, in 
which the classical element still prepomlcr 
ates In Scotland, however, the grammar 
schools appear rather to have led the move 
ment to adapt the higher education to the 
practical requirements of modern hfe 

Gramme, the unit of weight in France 
= 15 432 i grains A decagramme or ten 
grammes = 5 644 drams, a hectogramme 
(100 grammes) = 3 527 o/ , a kilogiamme 
(1000 grammes) =. 2 205 lbs , amyriagramme 
(10,000 grammes) = 22 046 lbs 

Grammont, a town of Belgium, East 
h’landers, 22 miles b s s. of Ghent, on both 
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sides of the Bender Chief maiiiifaoturea 
linen, lace, thread, paper, tobacco pipes, Ac 
Pop 9964 

Grammont, Order oi {Gntndmantains\ 
a monastic order established by Stephen of 
liners m 1076 at Muret, but afterwards 
(1124) removed to Grandmont Ihe older 
became extinct at the Kevolutiun 

Gramont, or Grammont, Philibert, 
Count de, son of Anthony, duke of Gram 
mont, born in 1621 He served under the 
Pnnee eif Cemde^ and Turemie, w cut to ng 
land two yeirs after the Ecstoretion, and 
was highly distinguished by Charles II 
After a long couise of gallantly he m inicd, 
under compulsion, IMiss Elizabeth Haniiltoii, 
and died m 1707 His memoirs vveic du 
tated to his bi other in law, Anthony, eount 
Hamilton, who followed James IT , entered 
the French service, and died in 1720 

Grampian Mountains, a range, or ratliei 
series of ranges and ( lev at( d inassos, stretch 
ing across Scotland diagonally H w to n k 
foi about 150 miles It commences in Ai 
gylcshire, and at the boundaiies of Peith 
shire and Abcidccnshire may be said to 
sep irate into tu o distinct branches one on 
the north side of the 1 >et, terminating near 
Huntly, the other running on the south 
side or that nver, and terminating neiii 
Stonehaven With exception of Ben Nevis, 
the Grampians (omprisc all the highest 
mountains in Scotland, Ben (’mat ban, Bon 
Lomond, Ben Lawers, Schiehallioii, Ben 
Macdhiu (4290 feet), C’airiigorm, C’aiintoul, 
&c The more remaikable passes are thost 
of Leney, Abeifoyle, Glensheo, and Klllie 
crankie 

Grampus, a name foi several maiine 
cetaceous mammals allied to the dolphins, 
especially Oroa gladiator of the Atlantic 
and North Sea, which grows to the length 
of 25 feet, and is remarkably thick m pro 
portion to its length 'I'he spout hole is on 
the top of the neck The colour of the back 
is black, the belly is of a snowy whiteness, 
and on each shoulder is a largo white spot 
The giampus is carnivorous and remarkably 
voiacious, even attacking the whale 

Gran, a town in Hungary, at the con 
fluenoe of the Gran with the Danube, 25 
miles north west of Biidapest It was the 
residence of the Hungarian monarchs, and 
their finest city till rumed by the Turks 
about 1618 It IS an archbishop’s see and 
has a fine cathedral Pop 17,909 

Granada (gra ua'da), a city m the south 
of Bpaiu, capital of the province of Gra 
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nada The streeta me picturesquely abo\e 
each other, with a number of turrets and 
gilded cupolas, the whole being crowned by 
the Alhambra (which see), or palace of the 
ancient Moonsh kings In the background 
lies the Sierra de Nevada, covered with 
snow 'I’he streets, however, are narrow 
and irregular, and the buildings infenor to 
those of many other towns in Spam The 
town 18 paitly built on two adjacent hills, 
between which the Darro flows, traversing 
the town and falling into the (ienil, which 
flows outside the walls 1 he cathedral is an 
irregular but splendid building, and the arch 
bishop's palace and mansion of the captain 
general are also noteworthy , but the special 
features of tho town are the Alhambra, and 
another Moorish palace called the General tfe, 
built on an opposite lull Granada has no 
manufactures of importance Its university 
was founded about 1 630, and is attended by 
some 1000 students I'he city was founded 
by the Moors before 800, and from 1036 to 
1234 was included in the Kingdom of Cor- 
dova In 1235 it became the capital of the 
Moorish kingdom of Granada, and attained 
almost matchless splendour In 1491 it re 
m allied the last stronghold of the Moors in 
Spain, but was taken by the Spaniards under 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, along with 
the kingdom, having then a population of 
perhaps 500,000 Its prosperity continued 
almost without diminution till 1610, when 
the decree expelling the Moois from all 
parts of Spain told seveiely upon it, and it 
has never recovered Fop 75,054 — The 
province, which is partly bounded by the 
Mediterranean, has an area of 5610 sq 
miles Pop 478,846 See next article 

Granada, formerly a Moorish kingdom 
in Spam, bordering on the Mediterranean, 
now represented by the three provinces, 
Granada, Almeria, and Malaga, area, 1 1 ,000 
sq miles The interior is mountainous, being 
traversed from east to west by several 
ranges, particularly the Sierra Nevada, hut 
many of its valleys and low grounds are 
distinguished by beauty and fertility The 
olive and vine are extensively cultivated, 
and fruit is very abundant The sugar cane 
thnves in some parta After long formmg 
part of the kingdom of Cordova, Granada 
became a separate kingdom m 1235 In 
1492 it passed into the possession of the 
Spaniards 

Granadiria, the West Indian name for 
the fruits of vanous species of PamfiOrOf a 
genus of the passion flower family Some 


sjiecies have been mtroduced into Europe, 
thiefl} for their flowers, the chief being the 
purple fiuited, P edults, the water lemon, 
P Laurt folia, the flesh coloured granadilla, 
and the P (fuadram/ul/tri^ the most valu 
aide for cultiv ation m Great Britain. 

Granby, John Manners, Marquis of, 
son of the Duke of Rutland, born 1721, 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, raised a 
foot regiment m 1746, became colonel of 
horse guards m 1 758 and lieutenant general 
m 1759, commanded the British troops in 
the Seven Years’ war (1760-63), and was 
commander m chief of the Bntish army 
from 1766 to 1770, the year of his death 
He was elected to parliament in 1764, 1761, 
and 1768 His immense popularity, which 
was, however, scarcely earned by his merits 
as a general, was m part attested by the 
frequent use of his name for inns and public 
houses 

Gran Chaco, Ei, a terntory of the Ar 
gentme Republic, lying mainly between the 
Vermejo, Paraiidi, and Salado In the west 
it 18 intersected by offsets of the Andes, and 
in the east forms extensiv e plains and marshes, 
while in the south are sandy deserts inter 
Hpersed with salt pools Greater part, how 
ever, is covered with primeval forest It 
IS inhabited by v irious Indian tribes, the 
total Indian population being estimated at 
from 20,000 to 40,000 The Central Chaco, 
recently explored with a view to coloniza 
tion, seems well adapted for growing sugar 
cane, tobacco, maize, rice, &c , but not for 
cereals generally The name is also applied 
to a much more extensive territory of sirni 
lar character extending into Bolivia 

Grand Coustumier of Normandy, a col 
lection of ancient laws or customs of the 
Duchy of Normandy, in use in England 
dunng the reigns of the early Norman sove 
reigns, and which still form the basis of the 
laws of the (’hannel Isles, which formerly 
belonged to that duchy It is supposed to 
have been compiled subsequently to the 
leign of Richard I 

Grand-duke, the title of the sovereign 
of several of the states of Germany, who are 
considered to be of a rank between duke 
and king, also applied to members of the 
impenal family of Russia 

Grandee', m Spain a noble of the first 
rank, which consisted partly of the relatives 
of the royal house, and partly of such mem- 
bers of the high feudal nobility distinguished 
for their wealth as had, by the grant of a 
banner received from the kmg, the right to 
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enltst soldiers under their own colours. Be 
sides the general prerogatives of the higher 
nobility, and the priority of claim to the 
highest offices of state, the grandees possessed 
the right of covering the head in the pres 
ence of the king, with his permission, on 
all public occasions The king called each 
of them ‘my cousin’ {mi primo\ while he 
addressed the other members of the high 
nobility onl y as ‘ my kinsman ( m » paru nU ) 
Under Ferdinand and Isabella and C’harles 
V the independent feudal nobility liecairie 
a dependent order of court nobles, and their 
l)nvilege8 were curtailed 
Grand Jury See /wry 
Grand Pensionary, formerly an officer of 
the Dutch Republic, or rather of the Prov- 
ince of Holland In the great towns of the 
Dutch Republic the first magistrate was 
called a pensionary, from the fact of his 
office being a paid one The grand pen 
sionary was the secretary of state of the 
Province of Holland He held office for 
five }ear8, and was eligible for re election 
The office was abolished on the formation 
of the Kingdom of Holland in 1 806 

Grand Pr4, a beautiful village on the 
basin of Minas, King’s (’ounty, Nova Scotia, 
the scene of Longfellow’s Evangeline The 
French settlers there were expelled bv Vir 
ginian colonists in 1613 Pop 1600 

Grand Pnx (gnm prf) See Ecolc des 
Beaux Arti 

Grand Rapids, a city, United States, 
capital of Kent county, Michigan, situated 
on the rapids of the Grand River, 40 miles 
from Its mouth It is handsomely built, and 
has a pleasant and healthy situation It is 
connected with the railway system of the 
United States and C’anada, and is an im 
portant centre for the distribution of pine 
and hard wood lumber It has large manu 
f ictuies of furniture, wooden ware, agncul 
tural implements, brushes, machinery, &c 
Pop (1890), 60,278, (1900), 87,565 
Grand Sergeanty, an ancient tenure of 
land similar to knight service, but of supe 
nor dignity Instead of serving the king 
generally in his wars, the holder by this 
tenure was bound to do him some specified 
honorary service, to carry his sword or ban 
ner, to be the marshal of his host, his high 
steward, butler, champion, or other officer 
It uas practically abolished with other mill 
tary tenures by Iffiarles IT 

Grange, in the United States, a combina 
tion, society, or lodge of farmers for the pur 
p >««e(tf promoting the interests of agriculture, 
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more especially for abolishing the restraints 
and burdens imposed on it by the commtr 
cial classes, the railroad and canal com 
panics, &c , and for doing awa> with middle 
men Granges onginated in the great agii 
cultural regions of the Mississippi, and still 
prevail most generally there 

Grangemouth, a seaport and police burgh, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, at the entrance of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, 3 miles r n i- of 
halkirk The town was founded in 1777 
111 connection with the construction of the 
canal , its prosperity was increased by the 
ojiening of docks in 1818, 185M, and 1882 
It has shipbuilding yaids, saw mills, a rope 
and sail factory, and brick wtirks Pop 
(1891), 6354, (1901), 8386 

Granier de Cassagnac See Canmipiac 

Gran'ilite, indeterminate granite, granite 
that contains more than three constituent 
parts 

GraniTla, the dust or small grains of the 
cochineal insect 

Granite, an unstratified rock, (omposed 
generally of the minerals quart/, felspar, and 
mica, mixed up without regular arrangement 
of the crystals The grains vary in si/e 
from that of a jun s hca<l to a masH of 2 or 
i feet, but they seldom exceed the si/e of a 
large gaming die When they are of this 
size, or larger, the gr<inite is said to be 
‘coarse grained ’ Granite is an igneous or 
fire formed rock which has been exposed to 
gieat heat and pressure deep down m the 
earth It is one of the most abundant of 
the Igneous locks seen at or near the sur 
face of the earth, and was formerly con 
sidered as the foundation rock of the globe, 
or that upon which all sedimentary rocks 
rejiose, but it is now known to belong to 
various ages from the Pre (’ambrian to the 
Tertiary, the Alps of Europe containing 
granite of the later ago In Alpine situa 
tions it presents the appearance of having 
broken through the more sujierhcial strata, 
the beds of other rocks m the vicinity rising 
towards it at increasing angles of elevation 
as they approach it It forms some of the 
most lofty of the mountain chains of the 
eastern continent, and the central parts of the 
principal mountain ranges of Bcandinavia, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the (‘arpathian 
Mountains are of this rock G ranite su pplics 
the most durable matenals for building, as 
many of the anenent Egyptian monuments 
testify It vanes much in hardness as well 
as m colour, in accordance with the nature 
and proportion of its constituent parts, so 
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tliat there in tnuch room for care and taete in 
its selection Granite in which felspar pre 
dominates is not well adapted for buildmgs, 
as it cracks and crumbles down in a few 
years. The Aberdeen bluish gray granite is 
celebrated for its great durability^ and also 
for its beauty The Peterhead red granite, 
the hue of which is due to its felspar being 
the flesh coloured pf)ta8h variety called or 
thoclase, Is highly esteemed for polished 
work, as columns, pillars, graveyard monu 
ments, Ac Granite In which mica is re 
placed by hornblende is called syenite, when 
both mica and hornblende are present it is 
called ^yenitic yranite, when talc supplants 
mica it is called protof/ene^ talcosi, or chlo 
ritic granite, a mixture of quart/ and hy 
porsthene, with scattered flakes of mica, is 
called hypcristhtnic yranHe, and the name 
of graphic granite^ or pi (f mat ite^ is given to 
a vanety composed of felspar and (juartz, 
with a little white mica, so arranged as to 
produce an irregular laminar structure 
When a section of this latter mineral is 
made at nght angles to the alternations of 
the constituent materials, broken lines re 
sembling Hebrew characters present them 
selves , hem t the name Granite abounds 
in crystalli/td earthy minerals , and these 
occur for the most part in veins traversing 
the mass of the rock Of these minerals 
beryl, garnet, and tourmaline are the most 
abundant It is not nch in metallic ores 
The oriental basalt, found in rolled masses 
in the deserts of Egypt, and of which the 
Egyptians made their statues, is a true 
granite, its black colour being caused by the 
presence of honiblende and the black shade 
of the mica The orien tal ri d gra nitc chiefly 
found m Egypt, and of which Pompey’s 
Pillar and Cleopatra’s Needles were con 
structed, is composed of large grams or im 
perfectly formed crystals of flesh coloured 
felspar, of transparent quartz, and of black 
hornblende 

Granja (gran'Aa), La See Ildefonso 

Grano, a money of account in Maltq 
c(iual to about sterling 

Gran Sasso D’ltalia, or Monte Corno, 
a mountain of Naples, the culminating peak 
of the Apennines, height, 9519 feet 

Grant, m law, a gift in writing of such 
a thing as cannot be passed or conveyed 
by word only, thus, a grant is the regular 
method by the common law of transferring 
the property of incorporeal hereditaments, 
or such things whereof no actual delivery of 
possession can be had 


Ch*ant, Sir Alexander, Bart, bom in 
1826, educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
where he became pubhc exammer In 1858 
he was appomted inspector of schools m the 
Madras presidency, became professor of his- 
tory and political economy m Elphinstone 
College, Madras, m 1860, and its pnncipal 
in 1862, vice chancellor of Bombay Univer- 
sity in 1863, director of public instruction 
m Bombay Presidency, 1865, and vice- 
chancellor and principal of Edinburgh Um 
versity m 1868 He died m 1884 He is 
best known by his annotated edition of 
Aristotle s Ethics (first published 1857), and 
his Stoiy of the University of Edinburgh 
(1884), published in connection with the 
University Tercentenary 
Grant, George Munro, D D , Canadian 
author and educationalist, bom m Nova 
Scotia m 1835 He was educated at Pictou 
Academy, and at West River Semmaiy of 
the Presbytenan Church of Nova Scotia, 
gaming theie a bursary which entitled him 
to continue his studies at Glasgow Univer 
sity Here he studied with distinction both 
in arts and theology, and took the degree of 
M A Returning to ( ’anada he was for 
some time a missionary, then pastor of St 
Matthew’s Church, Halifax In 1877 he 
was appomted pnncipal of Queen s Uiii 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, a position which 
be filled with great ability He wrote 
Ocean to Ocean, being the account of a tour 
across the Dominion , edited Picturesque 
Canada, and contributed to various period 
icals He died m 1002 

Grant, James, novelist, born at Edm 
burgh 1822, lived in America from 1832 to 
1 839, in which } eai he returned to England, 
and was gazetted ensign in the 6 2d Foot 
He resigned his commission in 1843, began 
to contnbiite to periodical literature, and m 
1840 published his first book, The Romance 
of War A large number of works followed, 
most of them bearing marks of his military 
training, or based on historical events, 
Adventures of an Aide de Camp (1848), 
Bothwell (1851), Jane Seton (1853), Philip 
Rollo (1854), Frank Hilton (1855), Yellow 
Frigate (1855), Harry Ogilvie (1850), Lucy 
Arden (1859), Mary of Lorraine (1860), 
Dick Rodney (1861), King’s Own Borderers 
(1865), White Cockade (1807), Bntish 
Battles on Land and Sea (1878), Old and 
New Edinburgh (1880-83), Ac He became 
a Roman Catholic m 1875, and died m 1887 
Grant, Mrs , of Laggan, a distinguished 
Scottish authoress, bom at Glasgow m 1755, 
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maiden name M ‘Vicar Her husband, the 
Bev James Grant of Li^gan, died in 1801, 
and left her a widow, with eight children, 
in very embarrassed circumstances In 
1803 she published by subscnption a volume 
of poems, and in 1806 won reputation by 
her Letters from the Mountains, a senes 
of letters describing her life in the High 
lands, the character of the people, and the 
natural scenery For some time she con 
ducted a boarding establishment for young 
ladies in Edinburgh Her chief sulisequent 
works are her Memoirs of an American 
Lad}, and hssays on the Superstitions of 
the Highlanders of Scotland (1811), Eighteen 
Hundred and Thirteen, a poem (1811), and 
her Memf)ir8, published posthumously in 
1844 In 1825 she obtained a pension from 
government, and she died at Edinburgh m 
1838 

Grant, ITlihses S , general and president 
of the United States, born in 1822 at Point 
Pleasant, m Clermont co , Ohio His real 
name was Hiram Ulysses Grant, the name 
afterwards used by him having aiisen out 
of an error in the registration of his cadet 
ship After having studied in the military 
academy at West Point he served during the 
Mexican war, taking part in every battle 
except Buena Vista, and being hrevetted 
captain for gallantry In 1 854 he resigned 
his commission and engaged first in farming 
near St Louis, and then in the leathei trade 
with his father at Galena, Illinois On the 
declaration of war in 1861 he was chosen 
captain of a company of volunteers, and was 
rapidly promoted to a brigadier generalship 
of volunteers He seized Paducah, com 
manding the Tennessee and Ohio naviga 
tion, checked the departure of reinforce 
meiits from Belmont, captured Fort Henry 
and 1 01 1 Donelsou, and won the two days’ 
battle of Shiloh He then gained a new vie 
tory at J uka, and after repulsing the C‘on 
federates before ( ’onnth commenced opera 
tions against Vicksburg After a siege of 
some months, m the course of which he took 
the town of Jackson and scattered an army 
under J ohuston, the town surrendered For 
this Grant was made major general in the 
re^lar army, and placed in command of the 
Mississippi division The battles of Chicka 
manga and Chattanooga, which followed, 
opened the way into Georgia for the Federal 
troops In Feb 1864 he was appointed 
lieutenant general, and assumed command 
of the armies of the United States In a 
sucoesBion of hotly contested battles at the 
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Wilderness, Spottsylvama, North Anna, and 
C’old Harbour, he steadily ad\ anced on P© 
tersburg and Richmond These speedily 
fell, and Lee, defeated at Five k\»rk8 and 
completely surrounded, surrendered to 
Grant, April 9, ISh") Grant returned to 
Waahmgton, and in 1866 was made general 
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of the armies of the United Statts Aft* i 
exercising an important influence dunng the 
presidency of Johnson, Lincolns sueetssoi, 
ho was himself electid president in 18h8 
Ills administration allayed the soieness 
which still survived from the great struggle 
between the states, and was also notewoithy 
for the reduction of the national debt and 
the settlement of the Alabama dispute with 
England He was le elected in 1872 On 
his retirement he sjient some time in travc 1 
Latterly he became involved in a bubble 
company which exploited his name and left 
him heavily in debt He manfully endci 
voured to repair his fortune by writing and 
publishing hiH Menioiis, and in this he was 
successful, though suffering greatly from the 
cancerous disease of which he died in 1885 
Grantham (grant 'am), municipal and 
pailiamentary borough of England, in Lin- 
colnshire, 22 i miles 8 h w of Lincoln, 
returning one member to {jarliament It is 
well built, principally of brick, and has a 
fine Gothic church of the 13th century, with 
a tower and spire 273 feet high, recently 
restored The town hall has a handsome 
clock tower The mdustnes are mostly con 
nccted with agriculture Pop 17,170 
Granulation, the subdivision of a metal 
into small pieces or thin films, effected either 
by pourmg the metal in a fine stream or 
through a sieve into water It is employed 
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in chemistry to increase the surface, so as 
to render the metal more susceptible to the 
action of reagents, and in metallurgy for the 
subdivision of a tough metal like copper 
Hmall shot is made by a species of granula 
tion 

Granulation, in snrgery, the formation 
of little gram like fleshy bodies on the sur- 
faces of ulcers and suppurating wounds, 
serving both for filling up the cavities md 
bringing nearer together and uniting their 
sicks The colour of healthy granulations 
18 a deep florid red When livid the} are 
unhealthy, and have only a languid circiila 
tion 

Granvella, or Giunvki i f, Antoini^ I’l it 
iiENOi, Cakdinal iiF, minister of state to 
Charles V and Phili|) II of Spam, was 
born in 1517 near Jiesam^on He studied 
at Padua and at Jjouvain, in his twenty 
third year was appointed Bishop of Arras, 
and was present at the diets at Worms and 
Ratisbon In ]'545 he was sent to tho 
( Viuneil of '^IVent, and on the death of his 
father in was appointed by (^harles V 
to succeed lam in tlie office of clianeellor 
In ] 5*12 he negotiated the "JVeaty of Passau, 
and m arranged tlie mariiage of Don 
Philip with Mary (,iueen of England Ifnder 
Philip 11 he remained chief minister, and 
111 15^)9 negotiated the Peace of Cllteaii 
C’ambrt^sis Philip immediately aftei quitted 
the Netherlands, leaving Margiret of Ioanna 
as governor, and Granvella as her minister 
in IfibO he became Aiehbishop of Mechlin, 
and in Hibl was made a cardinal, but in 
1564 he was obliged to yield to tin gi owing 
discontent aroused by his tyianny lu the 
Netherlands, resign his jHist, and letvre to 
Besan^on In 1 570 Philip sent him to Rome 
to conclude an alliance with the pope arnl 
the Venetians against the Turks, and after 
wards to Naples as viceroy In 1575 he 
was recalled to Spain, and placc^l at the 
head of the government with the title of 
President of the Supreme Council of Italy 
and Castile in 1584 he was created Arch 
bishop of Bes in^oii, and died at Madnd m 
1586 He preserved all letters and de- 
spatches addressed to him, nine volumes of 
which, published 1851 -(>2, are of value in 
illustrating the history of the 1 6th century 

Granville (gran vcl), a fortified seaport, 
Prance, department of Manche, at the mouth 
of the Bo8cc|, m the English Channel Pop 
11,620 

GranviUe, Granv ii lb Gforoe T.fveson 
Gower, 2d Eart, K G , English statesman, 


was bom in London m 1815, educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, entered 
parliament m 1836 for Morpeth, afterwards 
W Lichfield, both in the Liberal interest In 
1840 he became under secretary for foreign 
affaiis, in 1846 succeeded to the peerage, in 
1848 was appointed vice president of the 
Board of Trade, and in 1851 succeeded Pal- 
mereton as foreign secretary In 1855 he 
became chancellor of the Duchy of Lan 
caster, [iresident of the council, and minis 
terial leader of the House of Lords (1855- 
58), and in 1856 represented the British 
crown at the coronation of the C/ar Alex 
ander From 1859 to 1866 he was again 
president of the council In 1868 he was 
(olonidl secretary under Gladstone, and on 
the death of Clarendon in 1870 succeeded 
to the secretaryship for foreign affairs, which 
he held until 1874 During this period he 
negotiated the Treaty of 1870, guaiauteemg 
the independence of Belgium, and ‘pro 
tested’ against the Russian repudiation of 
the Black Sea clause of the Ti eaty of I’aris 
On the return of Gladstone to oftite m 1880 
l^ord (jrrAiiville again became foreign seere 
tary, until Lord Salisbury came into power 
in 1885 The close of the stiuiigk with the 
J3oers, the piotest agiinst the Ireneh oeiu 
patioii of I'ums, the levolt of Vrabi Pasha 
in Egypt, the apfiearance of the Mahdi, the 
occupation of Egypt, the Gordon mission, 
and Wolseley expedition belong to this 
period In the short (.hdstone mmisti) ot 
1886 he was colonial seeictiiy 
He died m 1891 

Grape See Viiie 

Grape-shot, a kind of shot 
generally consisting of tViiee 
tiers of cast iron balls ar ringed, 
three in a tier, between four 
parallel non discs connected 
together by a central wrought 
iron pm Case shot is now more used than 
grape shot 

Grape-Bugar See Glucose 

Graphite, one of the forms under which 
carbon occurs in nature, also known under 
the names of P/«nt?>ro/o,P/ac^ ^eaf/,and Hod 
It occurs not unfrequently as a mineral pro 
duction, and is found in great purity at 
Boi row dale in Cumberland, and in large 
quantities in Canada, Ceylon, and Bohemia. 
Graphite may be heated to any extent in 
close vessels without change, it is exceed 
ingly unchangeable in the air, it has an 
iron gray colour, metallic lustre, and gran 
ular texture, and is soft and unctuous tc 
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the touch It 18 used chiefly m the manu 
facture of jpenoils, crucibles, and portable 
furnaces, in burnishing iron to protect it 
from rust, for giving a smooth surface to 
casting moulds, for coating wax oi other 
impressions of tdijects designed to lie electro 
typed, and for counteracting friction between 
the rubbing surfaces of wood or metal in 
machmery 

Graph'ot3n[>e, a prexjess for obtaimng 
blocks for surface pnntmg, disaivered in 
1860 by De Witt Clinton Hitchcock, who 
observed that, on rubbing the enamel from 
a visiting c ird with a brush and water, the 
printed letters stood out in relief, the ink 
having 80 hardened the enamel that it re 
Slated the action of the brush The first 
graphotype drawings were made on blocks 
of chalk with siliceous ink, but the chalk 
block was soon superseded by the use of 
French chalk ground to the finest powdei, 
laid on a smooth plate of zinc, submitted to 
intense hydiaulic pressure, and then si/ed 
The draw ing is made with sable hair brushes 
and ink composed of lamp black and glue, 
and when finished is gently lubbed with 
silk velvet or fitch hair blushes until the 
chalk between the ink hues is removed to 
the depth of ^ inch The block is then 
hardened by being 8tee|)ed in an alkaline 
silicate, and moulds being taken from it, 
stereotype plates are cast for punting 

Grapnel, or Craflimi, a sort of small 
anchor, fitted with four or five flukes or 
claws, and commonly used to fasten boats 
oi other small vessels 'I lu nano was also 
given to the grappling non formerly usmI 
in naval engagements to hold one ship to 
mother 

Grapple-plant, the Cape name of the 

Ha'f^qophytum prot umfn jim, a South Afn 
can procumbent plant of the nat order Pe 
<1 iliacui The seeds have many hooked 
thorns, and cling to the mouths of grazing 
cattle, causing considerable pain 

Grap'tohte, one of a genus {Graptoldhus) 
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of fossil hydrozoa, agreeing with the hung 
sertularians m having a horny polyparv, 
and in having the separate zooids protected 
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by little homy cups, all springing from a 
common flesh or cmnosarc, but dUffermg in 
that they were not fixed to my solid obieci, 
but were permanently fi^ee (Iraptolites 
usually plesent themselves as silvery im 
piessions on hard blaik shales of the Hilu 
nan system, presenting the appeal ance of 
fossil pens, &o , whence the name 

Graslitz, a town of Bohemia, on the 
Zwoda. 89 miles w n w 1 Vague Pop 
11,803 

Grasmere, a beautiful lake England, 
comity of Westmoreland, of oval foim, about 
1 mile long by ^ mile broad llie village 
of Grasmere is at thi head of the lake 
Grass-oloth, the name of certain beauti 
ful light fabrics made m the East fiom the 
fibre of Boehin(7w nu<a, or C^hma grassi 
Bromdia Pitfn/i, &c None of the plants 
yielding the fibie are grasses 

Grasse (gi{i8),atovvn, 1 rauce, department 
(►f Alpes IVlaritimes, 2.1 miles ic N K of l)ra- 
gmgnan It has extensive manufactures of 
peifumeiy Pop 7621 

Grasses, a name etpiivalent to the botani 
cal order (iiaminacea , a very ext( nsue and 
important ordc r of t miogeiious plants, com- 
piising alsnit 2’)0 gem la and 4500 speiies, 
including man^ of the most valuable pasture 
plants, all those whiih yichl corn, the sugar 
cane, the tall and gi ac eful bamboo, Ac I'he 
nutritious herbage and farinaceouH seed fiu 
nishtd by man) of them render them of 
incalculable importance, while the stems 
and leaves are useful foi various textile and 
other pm posts The loots arc fibious, the 
sti m oi culm is usually cylindrical and 
jointed, vaiying in length frf>m a few inclu s 
to 80 oi 90 feet, as in tin bamboo (m the 
sugar cane the stem is nohd, but porous), and 
coated with silex, leaves, one to each node 
or joint, with a sheathing petiole, spike 
lets terminal, pameled, laiomoHo, or sjuked; 
flowers hermaphi odite or ]tol)gainou8, deati 
tute of trti%calyx or corolla, smiounded by 
a double set of bracts, the outer ( onsiitutiug 
the the inner the pah a , stamens liy 

pogynous, three or six, falarnents long and 
flaccid, anthers veisatik , ovary solitary, 
ftimph, with two (raiely thne) styles, one 
celled, with a single ovule, fruit known as 
a cat yopHtHf the seed and the pericarp being 
inseparable from each other I'he more 
important divisions of the natural order of 
grasses are (1) Pamcacea^ im hiding the 
Panned (millet, fundi, Guinea grass), the 
A ndropoqomct (sugar cane, dhurra, lemon- 
grass) , the MoUboeUuce (gama gi ass) , &c. 
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(2) PhalartdecB (maize, Job a tears, canary 
graas, foxtail grass, soft grass, Timothy 
grass) (3) Poacecp^ including the Ortfzia 
(rice), StipecB (feathergrass, esparto), Aq 
rostete (bent grass), Atenere (oats, vernal 
grass) , Fcstucecp (fescue, meadow grass, 
manna grass, teflF, cock’s foot grass, tussac 
grass, dog s tail grass), Bambwira (bamboo), 
Hordfw (wheat, barley, rye, spelt, rye grass, 
lyme grass) In its popular use the term 
grasses is chiefly applied to the pasture 
grasses as distinct from the cereals, &c , 
but it 18 also applied to some herbs, which 
are not in any strict sense grasses at all, r g 
rib grass, scurvy and whitlow grass After 
the culture of herbage and forage plants 
becamt an important branch of husbandry, 
it became customary to call the clovers, trc 
foils, sainfoin, and other flowering plants 
giown as foddtr, artificial granu^, by way 
of distinction from the grasses proper, ivhicli 
were termed natural (iraic=ie<i Of the pas 
ture grasses, some thrive in meadows, others 
in mirshes, on upluul Adds, or on bleak 
hills, and they by no means grow mdiscn 
mmatcly Indeed the species of grass will 
often indicate the quality of the soil, thus, 
J/olcus^ Dactifiis^ and Bromus are found on 
sterile land, FcHtuca and AlopccUrus on a 
better soil, /*oa and Ognoiurus are only 
found in the best pasture land See Dog's 
tail Grass, Fescue, Foxtail, Meadou grass, 
Tussac, &c 

Grass-finch, Grass quit, names given to 
several birds belonging to the hnch family, 
so called from feeding chiefly on the scefls 
of grasses 

Grass'hopper, the name of various leap- 
ing insects of the order Orthoptera neaily 
akin to the locusts They are chaiactenzt d 
by very long and slender legs, the thighs of 
the hinder legs being large and adapted for 
leaping, by large and delicate wings, and 
by tlie wing covers extending far beyond 
the extremity of the abdomen * Grasshop 
pers form an extensive group of insects, and 
are distinguished by the power which they 
possess of leaping to a considerable distance, 
and by the stndulous or chirping noise the 
males produce by rubbing their wing covers 
together They are generally of a greenish 
colour 

Grass of Parnassus, a genus of plants, 
variously referred to the natural orders 
Droseracese and Saxifragacese, and found 
for the most part in boggy situations m the 
colder northern countiies The common 
glass of Farna‘<siib [Parnassia palustris) is a 


beautiful autumnal plant with heart shaped 
leaves and a single yellowish white flower 
Grass-oil, Oil of Geranium, or Oil op 
Spikenard, a fragrant volatile oil, used 
chiefly in perfumery, and obtained from 
Indian grasses of the genus Aridropogon 
Grass-tree, the popular name of a genus 
of Australian plants {Xanthorrhoea) of the 
nat order Lihaceae, having shrubby stems 
with tufts of long grass like wiry foliage, 
from the centre of which anse the tall 
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flower stalks, which sometimes reach the 
height of 15 or 20 feet, and bear dense cy 
hndiical spikes of blossom at then summit 
The base of the leaves forms, when roasted, 
an agreeable article of diet, and the leaves 
themselves are used as fodder for all kinds 
of cattle A resin, known in commerce as 
akaroid resin, is obtained from all the spe 
cieb, which are also popularly known as 
black boys 

Grass-wrack, or Sea grass {Zostira ma~ 
rina), a phanerogamous plant belonsfing to 
the Naiade*®, forming green beds at the bot- 
tom of the sea where it is of no great depth 
It IS common enough on the Bntish and 
European coasts, and when dried is used for 
stuffing mattresses, and packing goods The 
\8h contains soda 

Gratian, otherwise Gratianus Augus- 
tus, Roman Emperor, eldest son of the 
Emperor Valentiinan 1 was born a d 359, 
and when only eight years of age raised by 
his father to the lank of Augustus On the 
death of Valentmian in 375 the I astern 
Empire remained subject to Valens, and 
Gratian was obliged to share the western 
part with his half brother, Valentmian II , 
then four years old In 378 he succeeded to 
the Eastern Empire, which he bestowed on 
Theodosius I He was deserted by his 
soldiers wlnle leading them against Max- 
imus, and put to death at Lyons in the eighth 
year of his reign 
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Gratian, otherwise Franc iscis (jRa 
TUN us, a Beiiethctine of the 12th centuiy, 
a native of (’hiusi, and author of the De 
cretum, or, Concoidia ciiscordantiuin Cano 
num, a rich storehouse of the canon law of 
the middle ages 

Grati'ola, a genus of plants, the hedge 
hyssop genus, nat order Scrophulanacese, 
containing about twenty species of herbs, 
widely dispel setl through the extra tropical 
regions of the globe G officinalis grows in 
meadows m Europe It is extremely bitter, 
and acts Violently both as a purgative and 
emetic, and m overdoses it is a violent poi 
son 

Grattan, Henri, Irish orator and states 
man, born at Dublin in 174h, educated at 
Trinity College and Middle Temple, called 
to the Irish bar in 1772, and in 1775 elected 
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member for Charlton in the parliament of 
It eland In 1780 he moved resolutions as 
serting the crown to be the only link be- 
tween Britain and Ireland, and in 1782 led 
the volunteer movement, which was instru 
mental in securing the concession of inde 
pendence to Ireland lor these services 
the Irish parliament voted him £60,000 
and a house and lands The corruption of 
its members and the uncertain relations with 
England resulted m the failure of ‘Grattan s 
parliament ’ Grattan himself became op 
posed to the popular feeling as represented 
by the United Irishmen, and in 1707 tern 
poranly seceded from parhament, and lived 
in retirement In 1800 he came forward 
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as member for \\ k klow to oppose the Union, 
and on the passage of Pitt s measure w as 
returned to the imperial pailiainent in 1S05 
for Malton in Yoikshirc and in 1806 for 
Dublin He supported the wai policy of 
the administration, but was latterly chnHy 
occupied in promoting Catholic emamipa 
tion He died in 1820, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey 

Gratz, or Gra/, a town of Austria, capital 
of Sty no, picturesquely situated on tlie Mui, 
00 miles south west of Vienna The ohlei 
town, on the left bank, is connected with 
the suburbs Lend and Grieson the right by 
several bridges, besides a railway budge 
The Schlossberg rises 400 ft above the iiier, 
but the foitifications of the town have give n 
place to av enues and pleasure grounds 'I he 
cathedral of bt (Egidius, built in 1466, is a 
majestic Gothic structure with a fine altar 
and piintmgs , near it is the mausoleum of 
herdmand II The university, founded in 
1586, has over 1100 students and a library 
of 80,000 vols The Joanneum, for the pro 
motion of agriculture and scientihc educa 
tion, has a large library and museums 'riio 
manufactures consist of woollen, cotton, and 
silk tissues, machinery, steel, rails, wagons, 
soap, leather, ironware, &c Pop 138, 170 
Graubtmden See f/nwai 

Graudenz (grou'donts), a town of Gc^r 
many. West Prussia, right bank of the Vis 
tula, 18 miles s h w of Marienwc rdcr 'I'he 
manufactures include* marbineiy, castinjjH, 
cigars, tobacco, brushes, &c, ainl there arc 
several breweries and distillenes Pop 
32,727 

Gravel, m pathology, small concretions 
or calculi in the kidneys or bladder Hee 
Calculus 

Gravelmes (gr iv If n), a small seajiort and 
second class fortress, I ranee, department 
Nord Pop bOOO 

Gravelotte (grav lot), a village, Germany, 
province of Elsass Jjothnngcn, 7 miles west 
of Met/, the see ne of one of the hen cst 
battles of the Iranco German war, resulting 
m the retreat of the French to Met/ 

Graver See / n </ra i ni</ 

Gravesend, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough of England m Kent, on the south 
bank of the Thames, 21 miles cast of London 
It 18 a great rendezvous for shipping, the 
boundary fiort of London, and troops and 
passengers frequently embark there to avoid 
the passage down the river There is some 
trade m supplying ships’ stores, and boat- 
building, iron founding, &o , are earned on. 
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It returns one member to parliament Pop 
mun bor (l&Ol), 27,175 , pari bor, 89,766 

GraTi'nit, a town of South Italy, provmce 
of Ban, on the Gravina It has a cathedral, 
convents, and a college Pop 14,125 

Graving, the act of cleaning and repainng 
a ship s bottom At seaports this is usually 
done in a dry dock called a graving dock 
See Docks 

Gravitation, the force by reason of which 
all the bodies ahd particles of matter in the 
universe tend towards oue another Accor 
ding to the law of gravitation discovered by 
Newton, every portion of niitter attracts 
every other portion with a force directly 
pioportional to the product of the two masses, 
and inversely piojiortional to the square of 
the distance between them Kepler had 
given the laws, deduced from observation, 
according to which the planets describe their 
orbits From these Newton deduced the 
laws of the force in the case of the planets, 
and siiliseiiitently he generahzed the state 
meut of them, by showing the identity of 
the nature of the force that retains the 
moon in her orbit, with that which attracts 
mattei near to the surface of the earth 
The application of the grand law that he 
had disc overed subsecpiently occupied a large 
pai t of the m 4hematical labours of Newton 
Attacking the problem of lunar inequaJ Hu f, 
he accounted for them by considering the 
perturbations due to the attraction of v anous 
bodies of the solar system , and by account 
ing for all the observed perturb vtions by 
means of his newly discovered law he con 
firmed the truth of the law itself in such a 
way as to put it beyond all question The 
computation of these \ anous attraotioi s 
has reachtd such a degree of accuracy m 
the hands of mathematicians since Newton, 
that the most complicated motions of the 
heavenly bodies can be predicted The law 
has also been ajiplied successfully m weigh 
ing the planets, explaining the paths of 
comets, the mutions of the tidal wave, Ac 
It has also been demonstrated to hold good 
in the case of comparatively small bodies 
Thus Maskelyne determined the attraction 
of a particular mountain, and Cavendish 
and Badly measured the attraction of balls 
of lead on light finely balanced bodies, and 
thus determined the mean density of the 
earth 

Gravity, the teim applied to the force 
with which the earth attracts every particle 
of matter The foriy of gravity is least at 
the ec^oator, tUad gradually inoreasea as we 


recede toward the poles Thus a given 
mass, if tested by means of a spring balance 
of sufficient delicacy* would appear to weigh 
least at the equator, and would seem to get 
hea\ ler and heavier as the latitude increases 
Tins 18 due to two causes first, the centri- 
fugal force at the equator is greater than 
that in high latitudes, because of the greater 
radius of the circle described at that place; 
and, second, the attraction is diminished by 
the greater distance of objects on the sur- 
face from the earth’s centre From both 
causes combined a body which weighs 194 
lbs at the equator would weigh 195 lbs 
at either pole Experiments to determine 
the force of gravity from point to point 
are made by determining the length of a 
pendulum that beats seconds at each place 
By experiments made by Fajitam Kater at 
Leith Fort it was found that the force of 
gravity at that place is such that a body, 
unresisted by air or otherwise, would acquire 
in one second, under its influence, a velocity 
of 82 207 feet per second At Gieenwich 
the acceleration is 82 1912 feet 

Gravity, Specific See bpecijic Gravity 
Gray (gra), a town, France, department of 
Haute Sa6ne, on the Sa6ne Pop 6826 
Gray, Asa, American botanist, born 1810 
He was appointed Fisher professor of natural 
history in Harvard University in 1842, and 
held the chair till 1873, when he retired 
from its more active duties His death 
took place in 1888 His works include 
Elements of Botany (1836), A Manual of 
Botany (1848), and other botanical text 
books, also portions of works on the flora 
of North America and the Genera Boreali 
Americana, a Free Examination of Dar- 
wins Treatise (1861), a \olume entitled 
Darwmiaua (1876), &c 
Gray, D vvi d, Scottish i>oet, bom at Merk- 
land, Dumbartonshire, m IMS, studied at 
Glasgow University, from which he went, 
with Robert Buehauan, to London in 1860 
to try his fortune in literature After a 
bnef stiuggle consumption set in, and he 
died at Merkland m 1861 A small \olume 
containing the poem entitled The Luggie, 
dome lyiios, and a few sonnets, with the 
title In the Shadows, represents the whole 
of his work 

Gray, Thomas, English poet, bom in 
liondon in 1716, educated at Eton with 
Horace Walpole, and at Cambridge In 
1788 he entered himself at the Inner 
Temple, but acoompamed Walpole m Ms 
tour of Europe until they quarrelled m 
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Italy He returned to England in 1741, 
and on the death of hi8 father took up resi- 
dence at Cambridge In 1747 his Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College appeared, 
and m 1751 his Elegy wntten in a Country 
Churchyard, which went through four edi 
tions m two months In 1757 he declined 
the laureateship, and the same year pub 
lished his odes, On the Progress of Poesy, 
and The Bard In 1769 he removed to 
I^ndon, where he resided for three years, 
and in 1768 the Duke of Grafton presented 
him with the professorship of modem his 
tory at Cambridge He died m 1771, and 
was buried at Stoke Pogis, Buckingham 
shne His chief jKiems other than those 
mentioned were the Ode for Music and the 
fragmentary Essay on the Alliance of Edu 
cation and Government As a writer of 
Ijatin verse he is surpassed by few, and his 
letters are admirable specimens of the epis 
tolary style 

Gray-lag, a popular name for the 
fft M8, or common wild goose See Ooou 

Grayling, a genus of tshes of the family 
Salmomdco The common grayling (77<y 
maUu^ ‘iuIfiSris) is found in many English 
streams, »nd also m some in Scotland It 
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18 scattered over Europe from T^apland to 
North Italy, and also o\er part of Asia 
The grayling prefers lapid streams wheie 
the water is clear and cool, and the bottom 
sandy or pebbly, and it requires on the 
whole deeper w ater than the trout, to which 
it has a certain similarity in habit I'he 
general colour is yellowish brown, including 
the fins, several deeper brown lines run 
along the body , under the belly white The 
colour often \anes in different streams It 
IB a favourite fish of the angler In N 
America there is also a grayling, T tricolor, 
good for food as well as for sport 

Grays Thurrock, a town of England, 
Essex, on the Thames, on the railway to 
Tilbury and Southend Pop 18,831 
Qraywacke (gra wak'e), a metamorpbic 
sandstone in which grains or fragments of 
vanous minerals, as quartz and felspar, or 
of rocks, as slate and siliceous clay rocks, 
are embedded m an indurated matnx, which 
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may be siliceous or argillaceous The colours 
are graj, red, blue, or stmie shade of thci» 
The term, as used by the earlier writers, 
included all the conglomeiates sandstones, 
and shales of the older formations, when 
these had been subjected to touHideiable 
change At first it was neaih RVuon>iuous 
with the Silurian strata, these, esjwcially in 
Scotland, yielding the onlv genuine giay 
waoke The term is now little used 
Grazale'ma, a town of Spam, in AudaluHUi, 
province of Cadiz, on a slope at the foot of 
a sierra, 68 miles K.N R of Cadiz It hns a 
handsome Gothic church Pop 8888 
Great Bahama See Bahamas 
Great Bear Lake See Btar Lake 
Great Britam See the articles Bi itam, 
Lnqland, Scotland, and Wah s 

Great Circle Sailing, or TanciFNt Sail- 
ing, a method of navigating a vessel accor 
ding to which her coiiise is always kept as 
nearly as possible on a great circle of the 
sjdiere, that is, a circle winch has foi its 
centre the centre of the spin le An arc of 
such a circle joining two places gives tho 
shortest distance between tliein, conse 
qiiently the course of a vessel sading on 
this aic will be tho shorttsl posHibln A 
simple instrument called a splieiograph is 
employed for finding the great cm hi coiirMo 
between places, and this is at i oin pained by 
tables compiled for the same f>uipose 

Great Eastern, an iron stcaiuRhip, tho 
largest vessel of hei time, built (1864 
58) at Millwall, on the Thames, for tho 
Eastern Hteani Navigation Co , by Mr S(ott 
Russell, from plans by Mr 1 K Brunei, 
length, 680 feet bieadth, 82 ^k, or, im hiding 
paddle boxes, 118 feet, hd^lit, 58 feet (70 
to top of bulwarks) She had six masts, 
five of iron and one of wood, and coul(l 
spread 7000 yards of sail, besides having 
eight engines, divided between hci sciews 
and paddles, and capable of woiking at 
11,000 horse power From the first her 
career was unfortunate, the launching pro 
CC88 alone lasting three months and costing 
£60,000 After several uiirernuiierative 
tnps to New Yoik she w'os employed lust 
as a troopship, and then as a cable laying 
shij for which her si/o and steadmess spe 
cially quahfied her Various attempts were 
afterwards made to utili/e hei, but she at 
last came to be a mere holiday spectac le, 
and was broken up in 1888 

Great Fish RiYer, a nver of South east 
Afnca, near the eastern frontier of C^ape 
Colony It rises in the Snow^ Mountains, 
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and falls into tlie sea after a course of 230 
miles 

Great Fieh or Back River, a nver of 
Northern Canada, rising in Sussex Lake, and 
flowing, after a course of about 500 miles, 
into C'ockburn Bay, an inlet of the Arctic 
Ocean , discovered liy Sir George Back 
Great Marlow, a town of England, coun 
ties Bucks and Berks, on the Thames, 5 miles 
N N w of Maidenhead Manufacture s, chairs, 
litt, and paper Pop {par ) 5283 

Great Salt Lake, a lake, United States, 
Stat of Utah, 4000 feet above sea level, 
70 miles m length north to south and 48 
miles east to west Five gallons of its water 
yield, by evaporation, 14 pints of salt It 
has 86' oral islands, which, with its shores, 
are whitened by the salt and it receives 
the Bear, the Utah, and several other streams 
It contains no fish, but has several speeies 
of insects and a crustacean, and is fiequcnted 
by immense flocks of gulls, ducks, geese, 
and swans 

Great Slave Lake See ^^lave Lake 
Greaves, armour worn on the front of the 
lower part of the legs, across the back of 
which it was buckled 

Grebe, the common name of the birds of 
the genus family Colymbidse, cha 

racterized by a straight conical bill, no tail, 
tarsus short, toes flattened, separate, but 
broadly fringed at their edges by a firm 
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membrane, and legs set so far back that on 
land the grebe assumes the upright position 
of the penguin The geographical distnbii 
turn of the genus is very wide, these birds 
haunting seas as well as ponds and rivers 
They are excellent swimmers and divers, 
feed on small fishes, frogs, crustaceans, and 
insects, and their nests, formed of a large 
quantity of grass, &c , are generally placeil 
among reeds and sedges, and rise and fall 
with the water Five species are British, 
the great crested grebe (P cristdtu<i\ the 
little grebe or dabchick (P minor) , the 
Sclav Oman or horned grebe {P cornutns)^ 
the red neck {P rubrtcolli^), and the raie 
eared grebe {P auritus) The three last 


are winter visitors, but the two first remam 
all the year Nine species are N Amen 
can, some of them (crested grebe, horned 
grebe) being the same as those of Europe 
The great crested grebe is about 21 to 22 
inches long, and has been called satin grebe 
from its beautiful silvery breast plumage, 
much esteemed as matenal for ladies’ muffs 
Greece, a country, now a kingdom, of 
South eastern Europe, the earliest portion 
of this continent to attain a high degree of 
civilization, and to produce works of art and 
literature as yet unsurpassed It forms 
the southern extremity of what is called the 
Balkan Peninsula, and itself partly consists 
of a well marked peninsula, the Morea or 
Peloponnesus, united to Northern Greece 
by the Isthmus of Corinth The name 
Greece (Latin, Gracia) is of Homan origin, 
the native name for the country being 
and the people calling themselves Ilellt ties 
Anciently Hellas was used in a wider sense, 
so as to include both Greece itself and all 
countries that had become Greek by colo 
nization Modern (Treece is sepirated from 
Turkey on the north by a winding, mostly 
artificial, boundary extending from the (^ulf 
of Arta on the west to the Gulf of Salonica 
on the east, and comprising rather less than 
ancient Greece, which also took m part of 
what 18 now Albania Ancient Greece was 
divided into a number of independent states 
oi terntories, namely, in Northern Greece, 
Thessalv, Epirus (not in the modern king 
<lom), Loins, Phocis, Ikpotia, H'.tolia, Acar 
nania, Attica, Megans, in the Pelopon 
nesus, Corinth, Argolis, Achaia, Elis, Mes 
senia, Laconia (Sparta), and Arcadia, the 
last entirely inland T'hese names are still 
kept up, but the country is now divided 
into nomes, or nomarchicb^ some of which 
are formed of the Greek islands, namely, 
Euboea, Corfu, Cephaloma, Zante, and the 
Cyclades The total area is 25,014 sq 
miles the population (1896), 2,433,806 
Physical Features — Greece proper is 
remarkable for the extent of its coast line, 
formed by numerous gulfs which penetrate 
into it in all directions The largest, the 
(^orinthian Gulf, or Gulf of Lepanto, on the 
east, and the Saronic Gulf, or Gulf of 
yEgina, on the west, which nearly meet at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, separate Northern 
Greece from the Morea Another strik 
mg feature is the mountainous character of 
the intenor On the north are the Cam 
human Mountains, with Mount Olympus 
(9754 ft ) at their eabtern extremity From 
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this range a lofty chain, called Mount Pin 
dus, runs southwards almost parallel to the 
eastern and western coasts of Greece At 
a pomt in this chain called Mount Tym 
phrestus or ^i^yphrestus (Mount Velukhi) 
two chains proceed iii an easterly direction, 
the northern being called Mount Othrys, 
the southern terminating at Therinopyla, 
Mount (Eta (8240 ft ) The imbunian 
Mountains, Pindus and Othrys, inclose the 
fertile \ ale of Thessaly, forming the basin of 
the Peneus (Salambna), and the ranges of 
Othrys and (Eta inclose the smaller basin 
of the Sperchius (Hellada) Another lange, 
that of Parnassus (highest summit 80()8 ft ), 
branches off from Mount (Eta and runs still 
more to the south The peaks of Cithseron, 
Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymcttus lie in the 
same direction, and the range in which they 
are found is continued to the south east 
point of continental Greece This range on 
the south and that of (Eta on the north 
inclose the basin of the Cephissus, with 
Lake Copais The chief rivers on the west 
side of the Pindus chain are the Arachthus 
(Ai*ta) and the Achel5us (Aspropotamo) 
The chief feature in the mountain system 
of the Peloponnesus is a range or sent s of 
ranges forming a circle round the valley of 
Arcadia m the interior, having a number 
of branches proceeding outward from it in 
different directions The highest range in 
the Peloponnesus, Mount Taygotus (7901 
feet), branches off from the circle round 
Arcadia, strikes southwards, and terminates 
m the promontory of Tienarum ((J!ape Ma 
tapan) The chief rivers in the Pelopon 
nesus are the Eurotas (Basilipotamo), the 
Alpheus (Ruphia), draining Arcadia and 
Elis, and the Peneus, draining Ehs The 
rock most largely developed in tht inoun 
tains of Greece is limestone, which often 
assumes the form of the finest maible 
Granite occurs m patches Tertiaiy forma 
tions prevail m the north east of the Pelo 
poniiesus, and m the north west, along the 
shores of Ehs, are considerable tracts of 
alluvium Silver, lead, zinc, and u>pper 
are found and worked to some extent, the 
famous ancient silver mmes of Launum m 
Attica still yieldmg a httle of the precious 
metal 

Climate — The climate is generally mild, 
m the parts exposed to the sea equable and 
genial, but in the mountainous regions of 
the mtenor sometimes very cold None of 
the mountains attain the limit of perpetual 
snow, but several retain it far into the 
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summer In gencial the first snow falln in 
October and the last in April 1 luring sum 
mcr ram scarcely cvei falls, and tbeihannels 
of the minor sticams become diy d o wards 
the end of harvest ram becomes frc(pient 
and copious, and intermittent ftneis, Ai 
become common In ancient times vvlnn 
the country was moie thickly peopled and 
better cultivated, the climate soems to have 
been better 

Vecfitatiov, Agriculture, dc (heecc is 
mainly an agncultuial country, though 
agriculture is m a somewhat backward 
state The land is largely held by jicasant 
propriv.tor8 The ])rmcipal crops are wheat, 
barley, and mai/e The cultivated laiul 
produces all the flints of the latitude figs, 
almonds, dates, oranges, citrous, melons, 
&c The vine also grows vigoiously, as it 
did m ancient Greece But a much niort 
important pioduct of Greece, osjiccially on 
the coasts of the Peloponnesus, and m the 
islands of (kphalonia, /ante, Ithaca, and 
Suita Maura, is the Gormthian grape oi 
cuirint The olive is also largely giown 
(as in ancient times), and the culture of tin 
mulberry, foi the reanng of silk wouris, hns 
recently been gicatly t \t( tided 'Pin exten 
Hive forests con tain among other tie os a pc c ii 
liai kind of oak {(lunius fv^/ops), which 
yields the valomaof comme rcc 'riiedomeatK 
animals aie neither numerous noi of good 
breeds Asses aie almost tlm only beasts 
of burden employed, and dairy produce is 
obtained fiom the shecj) and the goat 

Mu nu fact an \ Truth ,Cornviuuication8, <( c 

Ihe manufac tores are c xtremely limited, 
but with all other branches of industiy m 
Greece are increasing ihey include cot 
tons, woollens, eai then ware, liathei, &c , 
and shipbuilding is earned on largely at 
various points of the coast, and at th# 
Piraeus The merchant marine of Greece 
has an aggregate burden of about 383,000 
tons A large part of the shipping of ( rreoc e 
18 engaged m the cariymg trade between 
Britain, Germany, &( , and Gk ece, lurkey, 
and other Mediterranean countries Ihe 
chief ports are Corfu, Syra, Pira us (the port 
of Athens), and I’atras The principal ex 
ports are currants and olive oil, but valonia, 
emery, silk, dried figs, raisins, honey, wax, 
lead, tobacco, and other articles are also 
exported, the pnncipal imports are cereals, 
and cotton, wfK)llcn, and silk goods, sugar, 
iron goods, coffee, &c Tlie greatest hind 
ranee to tin <le\clo[)ment of (ircecc at the 
present time is the want of good roads, but 
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this IS being gradually remedied A canal 
across the Isthmus of Oonnth was com 
pleted m 1898, In 1888 there were only 
58 miles of railways open, but m 1898 there 
were 591 miles opened, and 300 miles con 
structmg The telegraph lines were of a 
total length of 5200 miles The money 
unit of Greece is the drachma of 100 lepta, 
which 18 nominally 1 franc 

ComMution, dc — According to the pre 
K^mt constitution the throne is hereditary in 
the family of King George (second son of 
the King of Denmark) The legislative 
authority is vested m a single chamber, 
called the Boule, the members of whicii (pro 
portioned m number to the amount of the 
onulation) are elected for four years by 
allot by manhood suffrage The executive 
power rests with the king and mmistry 
I'he Greek Church alone is established, but 
all forms of religion enjoy toleration Jus 
tioe IS administered, on the basis of the 
French civil code, by a supreme court {Areios 
Pagoa)^ at Athens, four royal courts {Ephi 
<eta), at Athens, Nauplia, Patras, and Corfu, 
sixteen courts of primary resort ( Protodokem), 
one in each principal town The public 
revenue, derived chiefly from customs, land 
tax, tobacco and petroleum monopoly, state 
domains and national property, &c, was 
estimated for 1900 at £4,488,275, and the 
expenditure at much the same Greece has 
a large public debt, the estimated total 
being £35,000,000 All able bodied males 
are liable to raihtaiy service from the age 
of 21, the peiiods being two years in the 
active army, ten m the reserve, eight in the 
national guard, and ten m the national 
guard reseive In 1900 the total nominal 
strength of ths army was 26,333 The 
navy consisted of five ironclada (three of 
them of some fighting power), and a number 
of other vessels Several vessels are being 
added' 

People — The ancient Greeks ere an 
Aryan race, probably most closely akin to 
the Italian peoples. They were noted for 
physical beauty and intellectual gifts The 
present population contams a considerable 
intermixture of foreign stocks, among whidi 
the Albanese, or Arnauts, are the most nu< 
merouB, but the great majority, though not 
without some taint in their blood, are of 
Greek extraction ’While the popuktion of 
Greeoe proper is not more than 2,200,000, 
the whole Greek nationality reaches nearly 
8,000,000, of whom 3,500,000 are found in 
European Turkey and 2,000,000 m Asia 


Minor Education in Greece is free and 
compulsory m theory (from the age of five 
to twelve), but a large proportion of the 
people can neither read nor wnte There 
are three grades of schools, the primary 
national schools, the Hellemc or secondary 
grammar-schools, and the gymnasia, which 
are higher grammar schools or colleges In 
addition there is a university at Athens 
The national dress of the Greeks resembles 
the Albanian costume In the men it consists 
of a tight jacket, generally scarlet, wide 
trousers descending as far as the knee, and 
embroidered gaiters, m the women it con- 
sists of a vest fitting close to the shape, and 
a gown flowing loosely behind. 

Iliatorq — The earliest inhabitants of 
Greece were the Pelasgians, of whom httle or 
nothing 18 known with certainty To them 
are attributed certain remains of ancient 
buildings, especially the so called Cyclopean 
works in the Peloponnesus The Pelasgians 
were succeeded by the Hellenes, or Gr^sks 
proper, who may have been simply one of 
the Pelasgian tnbes or races To the early 
penod of the Hellenic occupation of Greece 
belong the legends of the Trojan War, of 
Theseus, of Jason and the Argonauts, &c 
The Hellenes were divided into four chief 
tnbes— the Bohans, occupying the northern 
parts of Greece (Thessaly, Boeotia, Ac ), the 
Dorians, occupying onginally a small region 
in the neighbourhood of Mount CEta , the 
Achacans, occupying the greater part of the 
Peloponnesus, and the lonians, occupying 
the northern strip of the Peloponnesus and 
Attica Of the four principal tnbes the 
lonians were most influential m the devel 
opment c)f Greece The distribution of the 
Hellenic tribes was greatly altered by the 
Donan migration, sometimes called Hhe 
return of the Heracleidas ’ (descendants of 
Hercules), placed by Thucydides about 
eighty years after the fall of Troy, or about 
BO 1104, according to the ordmary ebro 
nology Before the great migration several 
smaller ones had taken place, causing con- 
siderable disturbance, and at last the hardy 
Donan inhabitants of the mountainous re* 
gion about Mount (Eta conquered a large 
part of northern Greece, and then entered 
and subdued the greater part of the Palo 
ponnesus, drivmg out or subjugating the 
Aohseans, as the Aohseans had the Pelas 
gians In the legend the Donans are repre- 
sented as havmg entered the Peloponnesus 
under Temenus, Oresphontes, and Aiisto- 
demus, three descendants of Heradies (Her 
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cules), who had oome to recover the tem- 
tory taken from their anoeatora by Eurys 
theus 01 the Achaean inhabitants of the 
Peloponnesus a large section occupied the 
temtory formerly in possession of the lonians, 
henceforward called Achaia. The lonians 
dnven out of the Pelopoimesua found at first 
a refuge among their kindred m Attica, but 
owing to its limited temtory 'were soon 
compelled to leave it and found Ionic colo- 
nies on several of the ishiids of the ^gean 
8ea and on the middle part of the cc^ast of 
Asia Minor, where they built twelve cities, 
latterly forming an Ionic Confederacy The 
principal of these were Ephesus and Mile 
tus About the same time anothtr Ixidy of 
Greeks, from Thessaly and Bo otia, are said 
to have founded the ^Eolian colonies on some 
of the northern islands of the iEgeon, and 
on the northern part of the western coast of 
Asia Minor The iEohc colonies of Asia 
Minor also formed a confederacy of twelve 
cities, afterwards reduced to eleven by the 
accession of Smyrna to the Ionic ( kmfedcr 
acy The southern islands and the southern 
part of the west coast of Asia Minor wore 
in like mannei colonized by Dorian settlers 
The SIX Done towns in Asia Minor, along 
with the island of Rhodes, formed a confed 
eracy similar to the Ionic and JEolic ones 
In course of time many Greek settle 
ments were made on the coasts of the Hel 
lespont, the Propontis (kSea of Marmora), 
and the Black Sea, the most important being 
Byzantium (C^onstantmople), Sinope, Cer 
asus, and Trapezus (Trebizonde) There 
were also flourishing Greek colonies on the 
coasts of Thrace and Macedonia, for ex 
ample, Abdera, Amphipolis, Olynthus, Po 
tidaea, &e , and the Greek colonies m Lower 
Italy were so numerous that the inhabitants 
of the intenor spoke Greek, and the whole 
region received the name of Greater Greece 
(Magna Gripcia) The most famous of the 
Greek colonies m this quarter were Taren 
turn, Sybaris, Croton, Cumae, and Neapolis 
(Naples) Sicily also came to a great ex 
tent mto the hands of the Greeks, who 
founded on it or enlarged many towns, the 
largest, most powerful, and most highly 
cultured of the Greek colomes here being 
the Cormthian colony of Syracuse, founded 
in the eighth century b c Other important 
colomes were Cyrene on the north coast of 
Ainca, and Massilia (Marseilles) on the south 
coast of GauL All those colonies as a rule 
preserved the customs and mstitutioos of 
the mother dty, but were quite independent 


Although ancient Greece never formed a 
single state, the various Greek tribes id ways 
looked upon themselves as on© people, and 
classed all other nations as Barbaroi (forei^- 
ers) There were four chief bontla of umon 
between the Greek tribes First and chiefly 
they had a common language, 'w Inch, despite 
its dialectic peculiarities was uiidorstwid 
throughout all Hellas oi the Greek world 
Secondly, they had common religious ideas 
and institutions, and especially, m the onvilo 
of Delphi, a common religious sanctuary 
Thirdly, there was a generjil Msembly of 
the Greeks, the Aiiiphictyomc League, in 
which the whole peojue was represented by 
tnbes (not by states), and the chief fimc 
tions of which were to guard the intei ests 
of the sanctuary of Delphi, and to see that 
the wars between the separate states of 
Greece were not too merciless 'Dm fourth 
bond consisted in the four gieat national 
festivals 01 games, the Olympian, Isthmian, 
Nemean, and Pythian, on the fiistof which 
the whole of (Greece based its calendar 

The V anous sepai ate states of < i i ee( e may 
be divided, according to the form of their 
constitution, into the two gieat classes of 
ai istocratic and democratic Sparta or Lace 
dsemon, the chief town of Laconia and of 
the Done tribe, was the leading anstociatu 
state, uud Athens, the capital of Attiea 
and the chief town of the Ionic tribe, was 
the leading democratic state, and as a ruh 
all the Done states, and subsequently all 
those under the influence of Sparta, le 
sembled that city in their constitution, and 
all the Ionic states, and those under the in 
fluence of Athens, rtisembled it I'hese two 
tribes or races are the only ones that come 
into prominence dunng the earlier part of 
Greek history subsequent to the Done mi 
gration Sparta is said to have derived its 
form of government, and all its institutions, 
in the ninth century Bt, fiom bycurgus, 
whose regulations devtloj>cd a hardy and 
warlike spirit among the people, the results 
of which were seen in their coiujuests over 
surrounding states, esfiecially ov er the Mes 
senians in the eighth and seventh centuries 

B 0 

I’he constitution of Athens appears from 
the legends of '1 hesens and Codrus to have 
been at hist monarchical, and afterwards 
anstocratic, and to have flrst received a more 
or less democratic character from Solon 
at the beginning of the sixth century B c 
This was followed about fifty years later by 
a monarchical usurpation under Pisistratusi 
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and hi8 eons Hippias and Hipparchus, the 
last survivor of whom, Hippias, reigned in 
Athens till 510 b c After the expulsion of 
Hippias the republic was restored, under 
the leadership of Cleisthenes, m a more 
purely democratic form than at first A 
bnef struggle with the Spartans, whose aid 
was invoked by some of the nobles, now 
took place, and Athens emerged from it 
well prepared for the new danger which 
threatened Greece 

The Greek colonies in Asia Minor and 
the adjacent islands, after being conquered 
by CrcBsus, king of Lydia, fell with the fall 
of Croesus into the power of Cyrus, king of 
Persia In b c 500, however, the lonians 
revolted with the assistance of the Athen 
lans and Eretnans, and pillaged and burned 
Sardis I'he rebelhon was soon crushed by 
Darius, who destroyed Miletus, and pre 
pared to invade Greece In 492 he sent 
an expedition against the Greeks under his 
son in law Mardonius, but the fleet which 
carried his army was destroyed m a storm 
off Mount Athos A second array, under 
the command of Datis and Artaphernes, 
landed on Eubcea, and after destroying Ere 
tria, crossed the Euripus into Attica, but it 
was totally defeated in B c 490 on the plain 
of Marathon by 10,000 Athenians and 1000 
Platdeans, under Miltiades In the midst of 
preparations for a third expedition Danus 
died, leaving his plans to be carried out by bis 
son Xerxes, who, with an array of 1,700,000 
men, crossed the Hellespont in 481 by means 
of two bridges of boats, and marched through 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, while his 
fleet followed the line of coast In the pass 
of Thermopylae he was held m check by Leo 
nidas with 800 Spartans and 700 Thespians, 
but the small band was betrayed and anni 
hilated (480 B c ) , and the way through 
Phocis and Boeotia bemg now open he ad- 
vanced into Attica, and laid Athens in 
luins The deUveiance of Greece was 
chiefly due to the genius and courage of 
Themistocles The united fleet of the Greeks 
had already contended with success against 
that of the Persians ofi Artemisium, and 
had then sailed mto the Saronic Gulf, fol 
lowed by the enemy Themistocles sue 
ceeded in inducing the Persians to attack 
in the narrow strait between Attica and 
Salamis, and totally defeated them 

From a neighbounng height Xerxes him 
self witnessed the destruction of his fleet, 
and at once began a speedy retreat with his 
land army through Thessaly, Macedonia, 


and Thrace, leaving behind him 300,000 
men in Thessaly In the spnng of the 
following year (479) these advanced into 
Attica and compelled the citizens once more 
to seek refuge m Salamis , but were so com- 
pletely defeated at Plataea by the Greeks 
under Pausanias, that only 40,000 Persians 
reached the Hellespont On the same day 
the remnant of the Persian fleet was de 
feated by the Greeks off Mount Mycale 
The briUiant part taken by the Athenians 
under Themistocles m repelling this invasion 
of Athens greatly increased her influence 
throughout Greece From this date begins 
the period of the leadership or hefjeniony of 
Athens in Greece, which continued to the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, 404 bc 
T he first thing which Athens exerted her 
influence to effect was the formation of a 
confederacy, including the Greek islands and 
maritime towns, to supply means for the 
continuance of the war by payments into a 
common treasury established on the island 
of Delos, and by furnishing ships In this 
way Athens gradually increased her power 
so much that she was able to render tribu- 
tary several of the islands and smaller man 
time states In 469 B c the series of victones 
won by the Athenians over the Persians was 
crowned by the double victory of Cinion 
over the Persian fleet and army on the 
Eurymedon, in Asia Minor, followed by the 
Peace of Cimon, which secured the inde 
pendence of all Greek towns and islands 
Shortly after followed the brilliant admin 
istration of Pericles, during which Athens 
reached the height of her grandeur 

The position of Athens, however, and the 
arrogance and seventy with which she treated 
the states that came under her power made 
her many enemiea In the course of time 
two hostile confederacies were formed in 
Greece, one consisting of Athens and the 
democratic states of Greece , the other of 
Sparta and the anstocratic states At last, 
in 431, war was declared by Sparta on the 
complaint of Corinth that Athens had fur- 
mshed assistance to Corcyra in its war 
against the mother city, and on that of 
Megara, that the Megarean ships and mer 
ohandise were excluded from all the ports 
and markets of Attica , and thus began the 
Peloponnesian war which for twenty seven 
years devastated Greece 

In the first part of the war the Spartans, 
who invaded Attica m 431 b c and three 
times m the five years following, had con 
Biderable successes, which were aided by 
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the |;>estilence that broke out at Athens 
and the death of I’ericles In 42o, however, 
Pylos was captured by the Athenian general 
Demosthenes, and the Spartan garrison on 
the island of Sphacteria was coinptlled to 
surrender to Cleon Soon after C’ythera 
fell into the hands of the Athenians, but 
they were defeated in Boeotia at Delium 
(424) and at AmphipoUs m Thrace by Brasi- 
das in 422, when both Cleon and ibasidas 
were killed The Peace of Nicias (421 B ( ), 
which followed the death of Cleon, brought 
disaffection into the Spartan Confederacy, 
the Corinthians endeavouring with Argos 
and Elis to wrest from Sparta the hegemony 
of the Peloponnesus In this design they 
were supported by Alcibiades , but Sparta 
was victonous at the battle of Man tinea in 
418 Soon after this the Athenians resumed 
hostilities, fitting out in 115 B c a magnih 
cent arm;y and fleet, under the command of 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, for the 
reduction of Syracuse Alcibiades, however, 
being subsequently deprived of his command 
on a charge of impiety, betook himself to 
Sparta, and exhorted the cit} to renew the 
war with Athens By his advice one S[)ar 
tan army was despatched to Attica, where 
it took up such a position as prevented the 
Athenians from obtaining siqiplies from 
Euboea, while another was sent under Gy lip 
pus to assist their kindred m Sicily These 
steps were ruinous to Athens The Athenian 
army and fleet at S) racuse were completely 
destroyed, and though the war was main 
tamed with spint the prestige of Athens 
was seriously diminished Many of her 
allies joined Sparta, and a revolution and 
brief change of government tended still fur- 
ther to weaken her Still she made not 
unsuccessful efforts to regain her position, 
conquered the revolted towns about the Bos 
phorus, and defeated the Spartan admiral 
Callicratidas off the islands of Argmusae in 
406 Sparta, however, was now in receipt 
of Persian aid, and Lysander, having cap 
tured nearly the whole Athenian fleet at 
^gospotamos (405), retook the towns of 
Asia Minor, surrounded Athens, and blocked 
the Pirajus In 404 b (’ the Athenians 
were starved into surrender, the fortihca 
tions were destroyed, and an aristocratic 
form of government established by Sparta, 
placing the supreme power in the hands of 
thirty individuals, commonly known as the 
Thirty Tyrants Only a year later, how 
ever (403), 'Ihrasybulus was able to re 
establish the democracy 
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The peiiod which follows tht* fall «»f 
Athens is that of Sparta s leadership or 
hegemony m Greece, which lasted till the 
battle of Leuctra, in i71 B t The Spartan 
rule was not more liked than that of Athens, 
and the character of the Sp utan state itsi If, 
with its inciease of wealth and pow er, under 
went great change 1 o escape the stigma 
of having ceded the cities of Asiatii Gieoce 
to Persia, Agcsilans was suit to letake 
them, but was defeated by the fleet of 
PharnabazuB under (kuiou the Athenian, 
and the states of Greece, the Spartans in 
eluded, at last, m 387, agioed to the dis 
graceful Peace of Antalcidas, by which the 
whole west coast of Asia Minor was ceded 
to the Persians An act of violence com 
mitted by a Spartan general in gaiiisoning 
Thebes in 3S(), is tlio commencement of 
the downfall of Sparta The I'litbans le 
volted under Fclopulas and Epaniinondas, 
and the Spartans on iinading Jkrotia weio 
so completely defeited at Leiutia in 371 
BC that they never fully recov'eicd from 
the blow With this victory 'I’hebes won 
the leading place m Greece, which she main 
tamed during the lifetime of Epammondas, 
whose influence was paramount in the Polo 
ponnesus Epammondas fell in defeating 
the Spaitans and Arcadians ncai Man tinea 
in 362, and his death reduced once moi( 
the authority of '1 hebes m Greece 

Two years after the death of Epammon 
das Philip, the fathei of Alexander the 
Great, became king of Macedonia An 
occasion for interference m the affairs of 
Greece was furnished him by the war known 
as the Sacred war (355 146), arising from 
the Phocians having taken jjossession of 
some of the land belonging to the sanctuary 
of Delphi 1 he Phocians were besieged by 
the Thebans, who called m the aid of Philip 
of Macedon, who was accorded the place 
till then held by the Phocians in the Am 
phictyonic League It was not, however, 
till the Locrian war (339 318) that Philip 
acquired a firm hold m Greece '1 he Loc 
nans had committed the same offence as 
the Phocians, and I'hilip, as one of the mem- 
bers of the league, received the chaige of 
punishing them The real designs of Iffiihp 
soon became apparent, and the Athemans, 
on the advice of Demosthenes, hastily con 
eluded an alliance with the I’hebans, and 
sent an army to oppose him The battle of 
Chxronea which ensued (338) turned out, 
however, disastrously for the allies, and 
Philip became master of Greece He then 
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collected an anny for the invaflion and con 
queet of the rotten empire of Persia, and 
got himself declared commander* m chief by 
t^he Amphictyonic League at Corinth in 
337 B 0 , but before he was able to start he 
was assassinated, b o 336 
The design of Philip was taken up and 
carried out by his son Alexander the Great, 
dunng whose absence Antipater was left 
behind as governor of Macedonia and Greece 
Soon after the departure of Alexander, Agis 
III of Sparta headed a rising against Anti 
pator, but was defeate^l at Megalopolis in 
330 B 0 , and no other attempt was made by 
the Greeks to recover their hberty for nearly 
a hundred years At the close of the wars 
which followed the death of Alexander, and 
which resulted in the division of his empire, 
Greece remained with Macedonia 
The last efforts of the Greeks to recover 
their independence proceeded from the 
Achseans, who though frequently mentioned 
by Homer as taking a prominent part in 
the Trojan war, had for the most part kept 
aloof from the quarrels of the other states, 
and did not even furnish assistance to repel 
the Persian invasion They had taken part, 
though reluctantly, in the Peloponnesian 
war on the side of Sparta, and had shared 
in the defeat of Megalopolis in b o 330 In 
the course of the first half of the third cen 
tury B c several of the Achspan towns ex 
pelled the Macedonians, and revived an 
ancient confederacy, which v\ as now know n 
as the Achaean League Aratus of Sicyon 
became its leading spirit It was joined 
also by Corinth, and even by Athens and 
iEgma. The Spartans, howeveir, who had 
maintained their independence against Ma 
cedoBia, naturally locuced with jealousy on 
the e€^rt8 of Aratus, and during the reign 
of Cleomenes a war broke out between 
Sparta and the Achaean League The league 
was at first worsted, and was only finally 
successful when Aratus sacrificed the ulti- 
mate end of the league by calling in the aid 
of the Macedonians In the battle of Sel 
lasia {22 J bo) Cleomenes was defeated, and 
the Macedonians became masters of Sparta. 
Aratus died m 213, and his place was taken 
by Philopoemen, *the last of the Greeks,’ 
who succeeded in making the league in 
some degree independent of Macedonia. 

About this time the Bomans, who had 
just come out victorious from a second war 
with Carthage, found occasion to interfere 
in the affairs of Greece Philip V of Mace 
don having allied himtilf with Hannibal, 


the Bomans sent over Flamininus to punish 
him, and m this war with Philip the Bomans 
were mined by the Achaean League Philip 
was defeated at Cynoscephalae in 197 BC, 
and was obliged to recognize the indepen- 
dence of Greece The Achaean League thus 
became supreme in Greece, havmg been 
jomed by all the states of the Peloponnesus 
But the league itself was m reality subject 
to Borne, which found constant ground for 
mterference until 147 B.c , when the league 
openly resisted the demand of the senate, 
that Sparta, Cormth, Argos, and other cities, 
should be separated from it In the war 
which ensued, which waa concluded in 146 
B c by the capture of Corinth by the Boman 
consul Mummius, Greece completely lost its 
independence, and wavs subsequently formed 
into a Boraam province 

On the division of the Roman Empire 
Greece fell of course to the eastern or By 
zantine half From 1204 to 1261 it formed 
a part of the Latin Empire of the East, 
and was divided into a number of feudal 
principalities In the latter year it wsa 
reannexed to the By/antine Empire, with 
which it remained till it was conquered 
by the Turks between 1460 and 1473 In 
169<1 the Morea waw ceded to the Venetians, 
but was recovered by the Turks in 1716 
Irom 1716 till 1821 the Greeks were with 
out intermission subject to the domination 
of the Turks, In 1770, and again m 1790, 
they made vain attempts at insurrection, 
but m 1821 All, the pasha of Janina, re- 
volted against the sultan Mahmoud II , and 
secured the aid of the Greeks by promising 
them their independence The rising of the 
Greeks took place on the 6th of March, 
under Alexander Ypsilanti, and on the Ist 
of January, 1322, they published a deolara 
tion of indepwidence In the same year 
All was assassinated by the Turks, but the 
Greeks, encouraged by most of the Euro 
pean nations, contmued the struggle under 
vanous leaders, of whom the chief were 
Marcos Bozzaris, Capo dTstria, Constantine 
Kanaris, Kolocotrom, &c In 1825 the 
Turks with the aid of Ibrahim Pasha, took 
Tripohtza, the capital of the Morea, and 
Missolonghi, and though Lord Cochrane 
organized the Greek fleet, and the Fienoh 
colonel Fabvier their army, the Turks con 
tinned to triumph everywhere A treaty 
was then concluded at London (July 6, 
1827) between Bntain, France, and Bui^i% 
for the pacification of Greece, and when the 
mediation of these three powers was de 
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dined by tbe sultan, tbeir united fleets, 
under Admiral Codnngton, annihilated the 
Turkish fleet off Navarmo, Oct 20, 1827 
In the beginmng of the following year 
(1828) Count Capo dTstna became presi 
dent of the state, and later on in the same 
year Ibrahim Pasha was forced to evacuate 
Greece At last, on the 3d of February, 
1830, a protocol of the allied powers declar^ 
the independence of Greece, which was re 
cognized by the Porte on the 25th April of 
this year The crown was offered to Leo- 
pold, pnnee of Saxe Coburg, and when he 
lefused it, to Otho, a young pnnee of Ba 
vana, who was proclaimed king of the llel 
lenes at Nauplia in 1832 But his arbitrary 
measures, and the preponderance which ho 
gave to Germans m the government, made 
him unpopular, and although after a rebel 
bon in 1843 a constitution was drawn up, 
he was compelled by another rebellion in 
1862 to abdicate A provisional govern 
ment was then set up at Athens, and the 
National Assembly offered the vacant throne 
in succession to Pnnee Alfred of England 
and Prince William George of Denmark 
The lattei accepted it, and on March 30, 
1863, wis proclaimed as King George I 
In 1864 the Ionian Islands, whuh had 
hitherto formed an independent lepublic 
under the protection of Biitam, wore an 
nexed to Greece 

From the hrst Greece has sought an opfior 
tunity of extending its frontier northwards, 
so as to include the large (ireek population 
in Thessaly and Epirus In January 1878, 
after the fall of Plevna, Greek troops were 
moved into Thessaly and Epirus, but were 
withdrawn on the remonstrance of Bntain 
The promises held out to Greece by the 
Berlin congress were in danger of being 
withdrawn, but the persistence of Greece 
led in 1881 to the cession to her of Thes 
saly and part of Epirus The union of 
Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaiia, m 1886, 
gave rise to fresh demands, and war with 
IVikey was only prevented by the great 
powers In 1897 an insurrection m Crete 
led to the interference of the Gieeks and 
to war with I'urkey, the result being the 
speedy defeat of Greece, entailing the pay 
ment of a heavy war indemnity with some 
loss of territory on the '^I'hessalian fioiitier 

Religion of Ancient Greece — The religion 
oi the ancient Greeks was polytheism, there 
being a great number of divinities, many of 
whom must be regarded as personifications 
of natural powers, or of phenomena of the 
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external world, personified sentiments, &C 
Thus there were gods corresponding to Earth 
and Heaven, the Ocean, Night, ka The 
Romans, when they bet ame actpiamtod with 
the literature and religion of the Giteks, 
identified the Greek deities with those of 
their ow n pantheon In this way the Greek 
and Roman deities came to be confounded 
together, and the names of the latter even 
came to supersede those of the formci The 
supreme luler among the gods was /eus 
(Roman Jupiter or Juppiter), the son of 
Kronos (Roman Satmn), who aft( i tlu sub 
jugation of the Titans and Giants ruled iii 
Olympus, while his bi other Pluto rcigutd 
over the lower world (Hades, 'rartarus), and 
Poseidon (Neptune) ruled m the b< a Like 
reverence was paid to Hrra (Juno), the 
Histcr and Wife of Zeus, anti the tpieen of 
Heaven, to the viigin Pallas Athene (Mi 
nerva), to the two children of laltO (Latona), 
namely, Apollo, the leadei of the Muses, 
anti his sister the huutrcBH Aitemis (Diana), 
the goddess of the moon, to the beautiful 
daughter of Zeus, Aphrodite (Venus), tire 
goddess of love, to Aii^s (Mars), the god of 
wai, Henin^s (Mercury), the hoi aid of tiro 
gods, and otheis liesides In addition to 
these there was an innumerablo host of in 
ferior deities (Nymphs, Neicids, I'ntons, 
Siiens, Dryads and Hamadryads, &c) wht» 
presided over woods and inountams, fields 
and meadows, nvers and lakes, the seasons, 
&c Ihere was also a race of heroes or 
demigtMls (such as Heiaclcs or Hcicuks, 
I*er8eus, kt ) tracing tlu ir origin from Zeus, 
and forming a connecting link between gods 
and men, while on the otlier hand the Satyrs 
formed a connecting link between the race 
of men and the lower animals 

With regard to the inculcation of religious 
beliefs the Greeks had no separate class ap 
pointed to perform these functions 'lire 
priests were m no sense irreadiors of doc 
tunes, but merely hieiophaiits, or ( xhibitors 
of sacred things, of rites, symbols, and 
images 'I'hey showed bow a god was to 
he worshipped, but it was not thtir olhct 
to teach theological doctime, or even as a 
rule to exhort to religious duty The true 
teachers of the Greek religion were the 
poets and other writers, and it is to the 
hymns, epics, dramas, snd histones of the 
(Greeks that we must turn in f»rder to learn 
how they regarded the giwls No degree of 
consistency is to be found in them, however^ 
the personality and local ongm of the wnters 
largely moulding their views. A belief in 
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tho justice of the gods as manifested in the 
punishment of all offences ajjainst them was 
cardinal The man himself might escape, 
but his children would suffer, or he might 
be punished in a future state — the latter 
view being less commonly held than the 
former of an entailed curse The gods are 
also represented by the Greeks as holy and 
truthful, although they arc in innumerable 
other passages desenbed as themselves guilty 
of the grossest vices, and likewise as prompt 
ing men to sin, and deceiving them to their 
own destruction In their general attitude 
towards men the gods appear as inspired by 
a feeling of envy or jealousy Hence they 
had constantly to be appeased, and their fav 
our won by saenhees and offerings Certain 
classes were, however, under the peculiar pro 
tection and favour of the gods, especially 
strangers and suppliants Tho Greeks be 
lieved that the gods communicated their will 
to men in various ways, but above all, by 
means of oracles, the chief of which were 
that of Apollo at Delphi, and that of Zeus 
at Dodona. Dreams ranked next in impor 
tance to oracles, and divination by birds, re- 
markable natural phenomena, sneezing, &c , 
was practised The Greeks appear to have 
had at all times some belief in a future ex 
istence, but in the earliest times this belief 
was far from being clearly defined 

Greek Langua()i — I'he Greek language 
belongs to the Indo European group, and is 
thus a sister of the Sanskrit, Latin, Teu 
tonic, and Celtic tongues It is customary 
to distinguish three leading dialects according 
to the three leading blanches of the Greeks, 
the iEohe, the Doric, and the Ionic, to which 
was afterwards added the mixed Attic dia 
lect, besides these there are several secon 
dary dialects Akin to the Ionic is the so 
called Epic ibalect, that lu which the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod are written, and 
which was afterwards adopted by other Epic 
writers The Doric was hard and harsh, 
the Ionic was the softest The AEolic was 
spoken on the north of the Isthmus of Co 
rinth (except in Megara, Attica, and Doris), 
in the Aeolian colonies of Asia Minor, and 
on some of the northern islands of the 
iEgean Sea 'Ehe Done was spoken m the 
Peloponnesus in Dons, in the Done colo 
nies of Asia Minor, of Lower Italy (Taren 
turn), of Sicily {S)racu8e, Agngentum), the 
Ionic in the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor, 
and on the islands of the Archipelago, and 
the Attic in Attica In each of these dia 
lects there are celebrated authors. Ihe 


Ionian dialect is found pure in Herodotus 
and Hippocrates The Done is used m 
the poems of Pindar, Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus In A olic we have fragments of 
Ale BUS and Sappho After Athens had 
obtained the supremacy of Greece, and 
rendered itself the centre of all literary cul 
tivation, the master pieces of ^schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Thucy- 
dides, XenophoD, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, 
Demosthenes, &c , made the Attic the com 
mon dialect of literature Grammarians 
afterwards distinguished the genuine Attic, 
as it exists lu those masters, from the Attic 
of common life, calling the latter the com 
mon Greek or Hellenic dialect In this 
latter dialect wrote Theophrastus, Apol 
lodorus, Polybius, Plutarch, and others 
Many later writers, however, wrote genuine 
Attic, as Lucian, yLlian, and Arnan Ex 
cept the dramatists, the poets by no means 
confined themselves to the Attic, the dra 
matists themselves assumed the Doric, to a 
certain degree, in their choruses, and the 
other poets retained the Homeric style, 
which was a congenes of forms occurring 
as peculiarities in the various dialects 
At what time this language first began to 
be expressed in writing has long been a sub 
ject of doubt According to the usual ac 
count Cadmus the Phcemcian introduced 
the alphabet into Greece, and it is an un 
doubted fact that the most of the Greek 
letters are derived from the Phoenician ones 
The Greek alphabet possesses the following 
twenty four letters - A, a (alpha), a, B, /3 
(beta), r, 7 (gamma), y, A, 5 (delta), c/, 
E, e (epsilon), Z, ^ (zeta), r, H, ?; (eta), e, 
8, 0, S- (theta), </t, 1, 4 (iota), 4, K, k (kappa), 
k, A, X (lambda), /, M, /x (mu), m, N, p 
(nu), n, S, ^ (xi), a*, 0, 0 (omicron, i c small 
o), 5, II, TT (pi), p, P, p (rho), r, S, tr, s 
(sigma), «, T, T (tau), T, e (upsilon), i/, 
commonly transliterated by y, ^,0 (pbi), 
pA, X, X {cka)> guttur^ (as m Scotch 
loch), \j/ (psi), in, G, 0 ? (omega, or great 
o), 0 The alphabet originally introduced 
into Greece is s iid to have consisted of but 
sixteen letters, 0S4>XZH'PO being 
of later introduction 

Modern Greek, as spoken by the unedu 
cated classes, is called Romaic, from the 
fact that those who speak it considered them 
selves before the descent of the Turks upon 
Europe as belonging to the Roman Empire, 
and hence called themselves Romaioi, or Ro 
mans The Greek of the educated classes, 
that used m the newspapers and other 
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literature of the present day, is distinguished 
from it by a greater resemblance to the 
Greek of antiquity, which renders it easy 
for any one w ho has a satisfactory acquam 
tance with ancient Greek to read the mo 
dern literary Greek Besides the foreign 
words introduced into modern Greek, many 
words have changed their original significa- 
tion The grammar has also undergone 
considerable modifacation For example, 
the numbers have been reduced to two by 
the suppression of the dual, and the cases 
to four by the disappearance of the dative, 
which IS now expressed hv a preposition 
with the accusative The first cardinal nu- 
meral IS now used as an indefinite article 
The degrees of comparison are sometimes 
expressed by the use of lihon (more) I'he 
past and future tenses are formed by the 
aid of the verbs ech6 (I have), and thdd (I 
will) Ihe infinitive mood has its place 
siqiphed by a periphrasis with the verb in 
the subjunctive, and the middle voice has 
disapjieared The ant lent orthography is 
still preserved, but the vowels % t, and c, 
and the diphthongs et, ot, ct, are all pronounced 
like ee in English sttn, /3 is now pronounced 
as i\ and the sound of b is expressed by /jltt, 
A 18 pronounced like th in thu% and 6 likt 
ih in thinL 

Greek Literature — The commencement 
of extant Greek literature is to be found 
in the two epic poems attributed to Homer, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, which it is com 
monly believed took shape tin the Ionian 
coast or Its islands somewhere lietween 950 
and 850 bc, and came thence to Greece 
proper (but see Homer) The former deals 
directly with the Trojan war, the latter de 
scribes the wanderings of Ulysses in return 
mg from it Another poem, of a humorous 
charactci , the Batrachtimyomachia, or Battle 
of the h rogs and Mice, one of the first and 
best of parodies, was also asenbed to Homer, 
but on altogether insufficient grounds, being 
of comparatively recent origin I ii European 
Greece there appeared about the middle of 
the 9th century, at Ascra m B<eotia, the 
poet Hesiod, who stood at the head of an 
other epic school Of the sixteen works at 
tnbuted to him there have come down to us 
the Theogony or Origin of the Gods, the 
Shield of Heracles (a fragment of a larger 
poem of later authorship), and, most im 
portant of all, the Works and Days, a 
didactic work on agnculture The works 
of Homer and Hesiod constituted in a cer- 
tam degree the foundation of youthful edu 
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cation among the Greeks The Homerio 
and Hesiodic schools begin to meet in the 
Homeric hymns composed b\ liifferent hands 
between 7 >0 and 500 n ( Next came 
penod of Elegiac and Iambic poetry (700 
480), both Ionian, in whuh the poets own 
feehngs and personality became distuRtly 
manifested, the chief names being those of 
Callinus of Ephesus (flourished about (>90 
Bc), Tyrtteus, originally of Attua (075), 
Archilochus of Paros (fi70), ftimonidts of 
Amorgos (6fi0), Mimutrmus of Smyrna 
(620), Solon of Athtns (594)^ ^rheogms of 
Megara (540), Phocyhdes of Miletus (540), 
Xenophanes of Colophon (510), llipponax 
of Ephesus (510), Simonides of Ceos (480) 
Greek lyric poetry was inseparably Imkerl 
with music, the lync period pro[>er lasting 
from about (>70 to 111) bi Two {)rincipai 
schools may be distinguished, the yEoliaii 
and the Dorian To the foimti belong 
Alcaeus (611 5S0), Sappho (610), and Ana 
creon (510), though tin woiKs which now 
bear Anatieon s namt are spuiions 'I’n the 
Donan school belong Aleman of Spaita (060 
nc), credit! d with the invtnturn of the 
strophe and antistrojrhe, Stesichfirus (I'lsias) 
of Hiiiuia (620), who added to these the 
epodc, Anon (600), who gave shape to the 
dithyramb, and I bye us of Khegiiun (540) 
Simonides of ('eos (480) was even more fa 
mous as lyric poet than as elegist, his lyrits 
marking the commomoment of a school of 
national lync poetry Ills nc phew, Bacchy 
lides, was also famous, but the chief was 
undoubtedly Pindar (522 443) About this 
time began a new literary development, that 
of the drama, the earliest names in which 
are Thespis (5'>6) and I’hrynichus (512 
476) The performance at first, hovvi ver, was 
merely a sort of oratorio c»r choral enter 
tainment, until d^schylus (525 456) intro 
duced a second actor, and sulrordiuated 
choral song to dialogue A third and even a 
fourth actoi was acldul by Sojdiocles (195 
405 li c ), who Hupplemt nted the heroic 
tragedy of yEschylus with tlie tragedy of 
human character and the fundamental jias 
sions Euripides (180-406) brought now 
ciualities of picturesipieness, homeliness, and 
pathos with a less rigid artistic method and 
formed a fitting third m the great tragic 
tnad With this rapid growth of tragedy 
there was a corresponding development of 
comedy which assumed an artistic form ibout 
470 B c The names of CVatinus (448) and 
Eupohs (430) are overshadowed by that of 
Aristophanes (448-385), who for nearly forty 
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years was the burle8i|u6 ootmnentator upon 
the life of the period Aristophanes may 
be regarded as closing the penod of the old 
comedy, the middle comedy of from 390 to 
820 (Antiphanes, Alexis, and others) was 
transitional from the great political comedy 
to the new comedy of manners, which was 
vigorous from 320 to 260 in the hands of 
Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus 

In the meantime a prose literature had 
arisen, commencing with the group of early 
Ionian writers (550-450), of which Phere 
cydes of Syros, Anaximenes, and Anaxi 
mander, philosophers, and the l()gographer 
or compiler Hecateeus of Miletus were 
chief Mellanicus of Mitylene (450) was 
one of the earliest critical historians, but 
Herodotus (484-428) was the first writer 
of great histone rank, as he was also the 
first great prose stylist Thucydides (471- 
400?) was the founder of philosophic his- 
tory, and Xenophon (431-364), who has 
left excellent historic narratives, was also 
the earliest Greek essayist The oldest 
piece of Attic prose is the essay on Athe 
man polity wrongly assigned to Xenophon 
Other writers m history were Ctesias (4l6- 
898), Philistus (363), Theopompus (352), 
and Ephorus (340) From 360 onwards 
Attic history and archoeology were preserved 
in works by various wnters, of whom Philo 
chorus (306-260) was chief The study 
which oratory and rhetoric leceived in 
Athens was an important factor in shaping 
Attic prose, the chief orators being Antiphon 
(480-411), Andocides (415-390), Lysias 
(408-381), Isocrates (436-338), Isseus (390- 
853), and above all, Demosthenes (384-322) 
with his contemporaries iEschines, Lycui> 
gus, and others, and Demetrius of Phalerum 
(318) who u«»hered in the decline of oratory 
Philosophy shared the development of his 
tory and oratory, reaching a rare elevation 
in Plato (429-847), a rare comprehensive 
ness in Aristotle (384-822), the founders of 
the academic and peripatetic schools Mi 
nor Socratic schools were the Cyrenaic, 
founded by Aristippus (370), the Meganc, 
founded by Euchd (399), and the Cynic, 
founded by Antisthenes In the earlier 
part of the 3d century the rival schools of 
Epicurus (342-270) and of Zeno (344-200) 
became prominent 

From about the year 800 B c the hterai v 
decadence may be held to date, the period 
800 to 146 being known as the Alexan- 
drian It comprises the learned poetry of 
Callimaohus (who flounahed at Alexandiia 


250 B c ) and of Lycophron (260), the epic 
of Apollonius Bhodms (194), the didactic 
poetry of Aratus (270), and Nicander (160), 
the pastoral poetry of Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus, the satirical Silloi of Timon (280), 
the philology and criticism of ZenodotuS 
(280), Anstophanes of Byzantium (200), Ar- 
istarchus (156), and ApoUodorus (140), the 
version of the Septuagint, and the scientific 
works of Eucleides (300), Archimedes and 
Eratosthenes (240) From 146 B c dates the 
Graeco Roman penod in Greek literature, to 
which belong the historians Polybius (145 
BC), Diodorus Siculus (40 bc), Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (25 n c ), Josephus, Ainan 
(100 A D ), Appian (140 a d ), and Herodian 
(240 A 1) ), the biographies of Plutarch (90 
All), of Ihogenes Laertius and of Plavius 
Philostratus (235 ad), the geographies of 
Strabo (1 8 a d ) and of Pausanias (160 ad), 
the astronomy and geography of Ptolemy, 
the mformatory works of Atheneeus (190), 
Allan (220), and Stohteus (480), the rhe 
torical and belles lettiistic works of Hermo 
genes (170), Apthomus and (’assius Longinus 
(260), the medical works of Galen (160), the 
satirical works of Lucian (160) and of Juhan 
(331-363), the development of the Greek ro- 
mance, best represented m Heliodorus (390), 
Achilles Tatms, and Chariton, &c During 
this penod philosophy is in the mam divided 
between Stoicism and Neoplatonism, the 
former n presented by Epictetus (90 ad) 
and Man us Aurelius (170), the latter by 
Plotinus (240), Porphyry, and lamblichus 
The school of Athens had for chief expo 
nent the eclectic Proclus (450) In verse 
the best names were the fabulist Babrius 
(40), Oppian (180), Nonnus, Quintus Smyr 
nseuB (400-460), and Musseiis (500) The 
special feature of the later Grseco Roman 
period was the nse of a C^nstian Greek 
literature represented by the patristic 
epistles, homilies, &c , and ecclesiastical 
histones, such as those of Eusebius, Socra 
tes, and Sozonien Among the chief writers 
were Justin Martyr, Origen, and Clement 
of Alexandna, Eusebius, Gregory of Na-si 
anzus, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, 
&c After 629 and until 1453 came the 
Byzantine penod, of which the most impor 
tant section was from about 850 to 1200 
It was charactenzed by such wnters as Eu- 
stathius, Photius, and Suidas, mainly oocu 
pied in the attempt to reduce to system a 
large ill ordered and aimless erudition 
On the fall of Constantinople m 1453 the 
cultivated classes who bUU retained the pure 
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Greek either perished or took to flight, or 
adopted the language of the conquerors 
The popular Greek, however, survived, and 
despite its vulgarization and the tnodiflca 
tion of its grammatical forms and syntax, 
it cannot be said that Greek has been a 
dead language at any period since Homer 
By some modern Greek hteraturc is dated 
from ITieodore Prodromes (1143-80), a 
monk and wnter of popular verse, but the 
only names of importance until the close of 
the 18th century are those of Maximus 
Margunius (1530-87), Anacreontic poet and 
letter writer, Leo Allatius (1586-1069), 
Sciote scholar and poet, George Chortakes 
(17th cent ), Cretan poet, Franciscus Scu- 
phos, Cretan wnter on rhetonc (1681), Elias 
Meniates (1669-1714), a Oephalonian eccle- 
siastic, Vmcentius Kornaros, Cretan poet, 
author of Erotoentos (1756), Kosmas, the 
-iEtoban (1714-79), preacher and founder of 
schools, Rhegas Pherraios (latter half of 
18th cent ), patnotic poet, Eugenios Bui 
gans (1716-1806), wnter of scientihc and 
religious works, and Nicephorus Theotokes 
(1736-1800), writer on metaphysics and 
theology At this period the patnotic move 
ment found one outlet in the punfication of 
the language and the development of a new 
literary impulse The most important figure 
was that of Adamantros Koroes or Coray 
(1748-1833), who did more than all his jue 
decessors to found a literature Anthimos 
Gazes (1764-1837) and Athanasius (^hristo 
pulos (1772-1847) were eminent as gramma 
nans and lexicographers, the latter also as a 
lync poet N eophytus Bambas (1770 1855), 
miscellaneous educational wnter, Constan 
tine .^conomos (1780-1857), theological 
wnter, Theoclytus Pharm abides (1784- 
1862), ecclesiastic and journahst, Spiridion 
Zampehos, hterary antiquary, and Tnkoupis, 
orator of the struggle for independence, 
were also prominent The poetry of the 
people 18 represented chiefly in the songs of 
the Klephts and other songs datmg from 
the war of independence At this penod 
the war-songs of Ilhigas were sung by the 
whole nation, and at a later penod the two 
Sontzos, Panagios and Alexander, Calvos, 
Solomos, and others, earned distinction m 
the same kind of poetry The Soutzos were 
further distmguished as satirists, and Alex 
ander ranks also with the dramatists Bhisos 
Neroulos and Zampehos Among the most 
gifted of recent writers is Rhisos Rangab^, 
distinguished in lyric, dramatic, and epic 
poetry, also as a novelist and a scholar 
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Ancimit Grefk Art — As in literature 
so in art the Greeks attainiii the highest 
pitch of excellence, and in arc hit«KJtur< anti 
sculpture furnished models for the rt st of 
the world In no other race has the artistic 
spirit been so generally diffused throughout 
the people, expressing itself in the minor 
arts of life, in the piattical application of 
ornament in the foims of domestic fund 
ture, pottery, metal work, mosaics, and tlu' 
hke, not less perfectly than in the mastoi 
works of architecture and sculpture 

The earliest architectural remains in 
Greece are pre Hellenic in origin and Asia- 
tic in character, Greek architecture proper 
datmg fnim about the close of the 8tn ceri 
tury B c The earliest known exainjilo- the 
Doric temple at (Vinnth — belongs to about 
the middle of the 7th century R ( , and points 
to an Egyptian origin, the style being re 
motely derived fiom the so called ‘proto 
Doric’ temple of Beni Hassan in Lower 
Egypt Throughout the history of the art 
it IS the public buildiiigs, more paiticularly 
the temples, m which the genius of the 
Gitcks displayed itself ’’Die private houses 
remained simple and oven rude in appeal 
ance, rarely rising above a single storey, 
and having no external decoiation Tim 
temples were for the most part i octangular, 
though the circular fonn Hometmu's occurs 
in the later periods of Greek ait Jn the 
simplest form of the lectangulai temple 
(the apUml) there were no columns, Imt, 
by an easy clevelojiment from this, tlu side 
walls were carried out beyond those conati 
tuting the ends of the building, so as to 
form a porch The extended walls terrai 
nated m pilasters {antir) between which, in 
the front lino of the porch two columns 
were placed As a further development, 
four additional columns wcie placed in ad- 
vance of the line connecting the antfff some 
times in front only (prostyle), sometimes at 
Ixith ends (amphiprostyle) Moie complex 
forms were known as pinptdal, where the 
columns were oarric d completely round the 
biiildmg, as dipteml^ where a double range 
of columns surrounded it, and as pn^udo* 
dipiera}^ where a double range of columns 
was placed in front and rear, but only a 
single range at the sides The dipteral and 
pseudo dipteral styles were seldom em- 
ployed, the chief example of the dipteral 
having been the temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, built by Ctesiphon in the 6th c-entury B 0 
Most of the famous temples in Greece were, 
however, penpteraL Tnree orders are dis* 
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tingiiished in Greek architecture according 
to the treatment of the pillars and of the 
entablature — the Done, Ionic, and Conn 
thian (which see) Of these the Done is 
the most ancient, the 
most important ex- 
amples in Greece, be 
sides that already 
mentioned, being the 
temple at ^gina 
(middle of the 6th 
century B c ), the 
temple of Theseus 
at Athens, and the 
Parthenon, con 
structed about 448 
B 0 by the architects 
Ictinus and Calh- 
crates, and adorned 
with unsurpassed 
sculpture by Phi- 
dias and his pupils 
Next to these came the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia^ the temple of Apollo at Bassae, 
the frieze of which is in the Bntish Mu 
seum, the temple of Minerva at Sunium, 
the great temple at Khamnus, and those at 
Selinus in Sicily (middle of 7th century), 
Agngentum, Segesta, and Paestum The 
oldest Ionic temple m Greece was probably 


the temple of Ilissus (about 488 B c ), but 
the oldest of which remams are still visible 
is that dedicated to Juno at Samos, and 
there are remains of a fine temple of this 
order at Teos The 
most perfect ex- 
ample, however, is 
the Erechtheum at 
Athens The Conn 
thian order, though 
Grecian in its on 
gin, IS represented 
amongst the Greek 
temples by a single 
example only, that 
of the Zeus Olym 
plus at Athens, and 
even this temple be 
longs to the Roman 
period TheChoragic 
monument of Lysi 
crates at Athens 
also belongs to this order The beauty 
of the Greek buildings was heightened in 
respect of form by a deviation from 
ordinary rectilinear construction, in the 
systematic substitution of delicately curved 
lines for straight lines in the columns and 
steps of their temples, and wherever the 
illusion attendmg the sight of straight 
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lines m perspective was hkely to prove an 
element of weakness Colour and gilding 
also played an important part in the totid 
effect, the old tufa temples being coloured 
throughout, and even in the marble tem- 
ples, though it IS doubtful if the marble 
columns were ever coloured, the mouldings 
of cornices and ceding, the capitals of the 
antse, the mouldings of the pediment and the 
tnglyphs were aU decorated with colour 


The colonnades and porticoes, which were 
usually built round market places and along 
quays in seaport towns, were similar m 
style to the temples See also Architecture 
Greek sculpture has been divided into 
five prmcipal penods, namely, 1 The Dae- 
dalian or Early (-580 B c ) 2 The JBgme- 
tan or Archaic (680-480 BO) 3 The 
Phidian or Grand (480-400 Bc) 4 The 
Praxitelean or Beautiful (400-250 B c ) 5 
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The Decline (250 b c onwards) The age of 
Daedalus marks an advance from an earlier 
pnmitive sculpture in which blocks of wood 
and stone were rudely fashioned into the 
semblance of life, the imperfections of the 
art being concealed by real hair and adven 
titious draperies During the Dcedalian 
period the treatment was highly conven- 
tionalized, a single type serving for a var- 
iety of divinities and heroes, the hair being 
often entirely curled and gathered into a 
club behind, and the dresses of the female 
divinities being divided into a few perpen 
dicular folds Many of these characteristics 
survived in the JEginetan penod, but a 
higher knowledge of anatomy and greater 
freedom and boldness of treatment are ap 
parent The sculptures of the Theseum 
form a connecting link between the ^gme- 
tan school and that of Phidias To Phidias, 
besides his statues of Athena and Zeus, 
were due the designs for the sculptures of 
the Parthenon, the actual work of these, 
however, being piobably done by his pupils 
Alcamenes, Agoracntus, and other artists 
of his time To this age belonged the 
sculptor and architect Polycletus (about 
452-412 B c ), whose statue of a youth hold- 
ing a spear obtained the name of The 
Canon, as being a standard of form About 
the same time the Baotian sculptor Myron 
flourished, the famous Discobolus being a 
reproduction in marble of one of his bronzes 
The Praxitelean penod is characterized by 
greater grace and elegance in choice of sub 
ject and treatment, together with more of 
the sensual element making for ultimate 
decline Praxiteles excelled in female fig- 
ures, his Aphrodite at Cnidus in Cana be 
mg his most famous work His rival, Sco- 
pas of Paros, was employed on the bas 
reliefs of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
and was the sculptor of the famous group 
representing the destruction of the children 
of Niobe In Lysippus of Sicyon, m the 
time of Alexander the Great, the Praxite 
lean school found its last great figure pnor 
to the decline of the art 

Painting in Greece is said to have had 
its ongin m Sicyon, and to have existed as 
mere outline and monochrome until Cimon 
of Cleonae mtroduced vanety in colounng, 
foreshortenmg, and a less ngid art The 
Greek artists worked m wax or resin or m 
water colour, brought to the required con 
sistency by mixing with gum, glue or white 
of egg, and they painted upon wood, clay, 
plaster, stone, parchment, and canvas Until 
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a late period, however, they rarely painted 
upon walls, usually painting upon panols 
or tablets to be encased in walls The 
earlier masters appear to have used only 
four colours — red, yellow, white, and black, 
but by the time of Apelles and Protogenes 
many other pigments were m use The 
earliest painters of renown were Micon of 
Athens (about 460 b c ), and Polygnotus of 
Thasos and of Athens (about 463-430 B c ), 
but a higher degree of illusion and realism 
appears to have been reached under Zeuxis 
and his rival Parrhasius, towards the close 
of the 6th century bo A greater name 
than any of these is that of Apelles, the 
fnend of Alexander the Great, contem 
poraneously with whom flourished Proto- 
genes of C.aria, painter and statuary, and 
Nicias of Athens, a distinguished encaustic 
painter Of the work of these artists only a 
general conception can be formed from the 
mosaics and frescoes of Pompeii 

Greek Church, or Holy Oriental Or 
thodox Apostolic Church, that section of 
the Christian church dominant in Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia, especially in 
Turkey, Greece, Russia, and some parts of 
Austria. In the first ages of Christianity 
numerous churches were founded by the 
apostles and their successors in Greek 
speaking countnes, m Greece itself, in Syna, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Thrace, 
and Macedonia These were subsequently 
called Greek, in contradistinction to the 
churches, in which the Latin tongue pre 
vailed The removal of the seat of empire 
by Constantine to Constantinople, and the 
subsequent separation of the eastern and 
western empires afforded the opportunity 
for diversities of language, modes of think 
mg, and customs to manifest themselves, 
and added political causes to the grounds of 
separation During the earliest penod the 
chief seats of influence in the Eastern Church 
were Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandna, 
the seat of that mystical philosophy, by 
which the oriental church was distinguished 
In 341, soon after the synod of Antioch, the 
nvalry between the Bishop of Rome and 
the Bishop of Constantinople began to as- 
sume importance, and before 400 differences 
of doctnne with respect to the procession of 
the Holy Spint appeared The council of 
Chalcedon in 451 accorded to the eastern 
bishop the same honours and privileges m 
his own diocese as those of the Bishop of 
Rome, and in 484 each bishop excommuni 
Gated the other The title of (Eovmenical 
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Patriarch was asaumed by John, Bishop of 
Constantinople, in 588, and in the following 
year the phrase ^Filioqne’ (*and the Son’) 
was added by the Latins to the Nicene 
creed (which now read * proceeding from 
the father and the son’), an addition to 
which the Greek Church was opposed In 
648 Pope TPheodore deposed Patriarch Paul 
II , but a reconciliation of the churches was 
effected at the Council of Rome (680) The 
doctnnes of the Greek Church were defined by 
John Damascenus in 730 The disruption 
was hastened by the banishment of Ignatius 
by Michael the Drunken and the consecra 
tion of Photius (858) The Pope Nicholas I 
and Photius excommunicated each other in 
867 The schism was temporarily healed 
after the death of Photius, but Michael 
Cerularius reopened it by charging the 
Latins with heterodoxy He was excom- 
municated by Leo IX in 1054, and in turn 
excommunicated the pope m the same year, 
since which the Greeks have been severed 
from the Roman communion, though the 
Russo Greek Church was not separated 
until the 12th century The presence of 
the Crusaders m the East aggravated the 
quarrel, Latm patriarchates were estab 
lished in Antioch and J erusalem, and, though 
on the capture of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders a Latin patnarchate was set up 
there (1204), the schism was revived there 
as soon as the Latin empire fell (1262) 
Reunion was proposed in 1273 by Patriarch 
Joseph, and effected, with the acknowledg 
ment of the pope as pnmate, at the council 
of Lyons (1274) The union, however, was 
annulled in 1282 by Emperor Andronicus 
II , and m 1283 and 1285 by synods of 
Constantinople It was again effected under 
John PalsBologUB at Florence in 1439, but 
was repudiated in 1443 by the Patriarchs 
of Alexandna, Antioch, and Jerusalem In 
1458, when the patriarch fled from the 
Turks, a schismatic Gregory Scholanus was 
chosen m his place In 1575 unsuccessful 
negotiations were commenced with a view 
to union with the Lutherans, and in 1723 
the English bishops even proposed that the 
Greek and Anglican churches should unite, 
a proposal reeved by the Archbishop of 
Mosco win 1866 The claims of the czar 
in 1853 to the protectorate of the Greek 
churches m Turkey was one of the causes 
of the Cnmean war 

The Greek Church is the only church 
which holds that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father only, the R Catholic and 


Protestant Churches denving the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son Like 
the R Catholic Church it has seven sacra- 
ments — baptism, chrism, penance, preceded 
by confession, the euchanst, ordination, 
marriage, and unction But it is peculiar 
— 1, in believing in baptism by threefold 
immersion, the chrism (confirmation) fol 
lowing immediately after it, 2, m adopting, 
as to the euchanst, the doctnne of the real 
presence and transubstantiatlon , but in 
ordering the bread to be leavened, the wine 
to be mixed with water, and both elements 
to be distributed to every one, even to chil 
dren, 3, the parochial clergy are required 
to be married, but only once and to a virgin, 
and marriage must take place before ordma 
tion, widowed clergy are not permitted to 
retain their livings, but go into a cloister, 
where they are called hteromonackt Rarely 
IS a widowed bishop allowed to preserve his 
diocese The Greek Church grants divorce 
in case of proved adultery, but it does not 
allow even the laity a fourth marriage It 
differs also from tho Roman Catholic Church 
in anointing with the holy oil, not the 
dpng but tne sick, for the restoration of 
health, forgiveness, and sanctification It 
rejects the doctnne of purgatory, works of 
supererogation, indulgences, and dispensa- 
tions, but admits prayers for the dead, whose 
condition appears to be considered undeter- 
mined until the final judgment. It recog- 
nizes no visible vicar of Chnst on earth, but 
the spintual authonty of patnarch is little 
mfenor to that of the pope It allows no 
carved, sculptured, or molten image of holy 
persons or subjects, but the representations 
of Christ (except m the crucifix), of Mary, 
and the saints, must be merely painted, and 
at most inlaid with precious stones In the 
Russian churches, however, works of sculp 
ture are found In the invocation of the 
saints, and especially of the Virgin, the 
G reeks resemble the I^tins They also hold 
relics, graves, and crosses sacred, and cross- 
ing m the name of Jesus they consider as 
having a wonderful and blessed influence 
Among the means of penance, fasts are par- 
ticularly numerous with them They fast 
Wednesday and Friday of every week, and 
besides observe four great annual fasts, 
namely, forty days before Easter, from 
Whitsuntide to the days of St Peter and 
Paul, the fast of the virgin Mary, from the 
Ist to the 15th of August, and the apostle 
Philip’s fast, from the 15th to the 26th of 
November, besides the day of the behead- 
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ing of the Baptist, and of the eleva* 
tion of the cross The calendar of the Greek 
Church is m the old style, their new year’s 
day falling on Jan. 13th 

The services of the Greek Church consist 
almost entirely in outward forms Preach- 
ing and catechizing constitute the least part 
of it Instrumental music is excluded alto- 
gether The mass is considered of the first 
importance The convents conform, for the 
most part, to the strict rule of St Basil 
The Greek abbot is termed hgumerios^ the 
abbess higwmerie The abbot of a Greek 
convent which has several others under its 
inspection is termed archimandrite^ and 
ranks next a bishop The lower clergy m 
the Greek Church consist of readers, singers, 
deacons, &c, and of priests or popes and 
protopopes or archpriests, who are the first 
clergy m the cathedrals and metropolitan 
churches The members of the lower clergy 
can rise no higher than protopopes, for the 
bishops are chosen from among the monks, 
and from the bishops are selected the arch 
bishops, metropolitans, and patriarchs In 
Russia there are twenty four dioceses With 
which of them the archiepiscopal dignity 
shall be united depends on the will of the 
emperor The seats of the four motropoh 
tans of the Russian Empire are St Pekrs 
burg, Kiev, Kasan, and Tobolsk In the 
Turkish dominions the dignities of Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Alexandna, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem still subsist The Patnarch of 
Constantinople still possesses the ancient 
authority of his see , the other three patn- 
archs exercise a very limited jurisdiction, 
and live for the most part on the aid afforded 
tihem by the Patriarch of Constantinople 

Greek Fire, an inflammable and destruc 
tive compound used in mediccval warfare, 
especially by the Byzantine Greeks It was 
poured from cauldrons and ladles, vomited 
through long copper tubes, or flung m pots, 
phials, and barrels The art of compounding 
it was concealed at Constantinople with the 
greatest care, but it appears that naphtha, 
sulphur, and nitre entered into its composi 
tion 

Greek Language, Literature, &a See 

under Greece 

Greek Wines, though formerly well known 
in England under the names of Cyprus and 
Malmsey, are now less known than they 
deserve, bemg strong, nch, full wines 
Thera is said to be peculuu'ly luscious, 
Patras resembles Hook, St Elie and Kephi 
eia are respectively of the Amontillado and 


Chabhs character The Noussa, Patras, and 
Kephisia red wines have some kinship with 
the unfortified Rh6ne or Burgundy wines 
Vmsanto and Lachrymie Christi, the former 
white, the latter red, are excellent dessert 
wines, and the Santorm wmes are also fav 
ourably known. 

Greeley, Horace, American journalist 
and politician, bom m 1811, worked fust 
on a farm, then as compositor In 1831 he 
went to New York, where, after an unsuc 
cessful attempt to start the Morning Post, 
the first penny paper, he commenced m 1 834 
to issue the Weekly New Yorker, which ran 
for seven years The Log Cabin, another 
weekly, established by him in 1840, reached 
a circulation of 80,000, and gave him a re- 
putation which ensured the success of his 
Daily Tribune, founded m 1841, and edited 
by him till his death In 1 848 he was elected 
to Congress, but failed to impress his con- 
stituents with the necessity of returning him 
a second time In 1861 he visited Europe, 
and was one of the jurors m the Gieat Ex- 
hibition He oppo8( d the civil war, but was 
a firm supporter of the Union and of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and at the close of the waradvo 
cated a goneial amnesty and universal suf- 
frage In 1872 he was nominated for the 
presidency in opposition to General Grant, 
but was defeated The strain of electioneer 
mg and the death of his wife brought on an 
illness, of which he died a few weeks latei 
Chief among his miscellaneous works are 
his Hints towards Reforms (1850), Glances 
at Europe (1861), History of the Struggle 
for Slavery Extension (1 860), The American 
Conflict (1864), Recollections of a Busy Life 
(1869) 

Green, John Richard, historian, born m 
1837, ordained curate m 1860, subsequently 
vicar of St Philips, Stepney, and librarian 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lam- 
beth For some time he wrote constantly 
for the Saturday Review, but he was com- 
paratively little known until the publication 
m 1874 of his Short History of the English 
People, which secured him immediate fame 
It was followed by a larger edition of the 
same work entitled A History of the Eng 
lish People (1877-80), a volume of Stray 
Studies from England and Italy, and the 
Making of England (1882) Latterly his 
work was earned on in distressing conflict 
with lung disease, and he died m 1883 The 
Conquest of England, his last work, was 
published posthumouidy by his wife, being 
almost complete at his death 
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Green, Thomas Hill, English philoso 
phical writer, born 1838, fellow of Balliol 
College m 1862, and first lay tutor on that 
foundation m 1867 In 1877 he was ap 
pointed Whyte’s professor of moral philo- 
sophy, but his work was abruptly closed by 
his death in 1882 Apart from his Pro 
logomena to Ethics, published posthum- 
ously m 1883, the bulk of his work was in 
the form of articles contributed to the North 
Bntish and Contemporary Reviews He was 
one of the strongest opponents of the Eng 
lish empirical school 

Greenbacks, the popular name given to 
the paper currency first issued by the United 
States government in 1862 durmg the civil 
war It 18 sometimes used also to mclude 
United States bank notes 

Green Bay, a city of Wisconsin, U S, 
on Fox River, near the head of Green Bay 
It has a great trade in lumber and vanous 
flounshing industries Ppo 18,684 

Green-brier, a popular name m the United 
States for a very common thorny climbing 
shrub, Smdax rotund if oUa, having a yel- 
lowish-green stem and thick leaves, with 
small bunches of flowers 

Green-broom, the Genista tinctorial or 
dyer’s weed^ See 0cm st a 

Green-dragon, a North American her 
baceous plant, the Arisama Dracontium^ 
one of the arum family, called also wake 
robin For another green dragon, see Dra- 
cunculus 

Greene, Maurice, an English composer, 
born about 1696 He was in turn organist 
at St Paul’s, at the Chapel Royal, and held 
the chair of music at Cambridge His works 
mclude a Te Deum, several oratorios, a 
masque. The Judgment of Hercules, an 
opera, Phoebe (1748), and vanous glees and 
catches His collection of Forty Anthems 
is well known He died m 1755 

Greene, Nathaniel, a general of the 
Amencan revolutionary army, born at Po 
towhommet, Rhode Island, in 1742 In 
1770 he was elected to represent Coventry 
in the general assembly of Rhode Island, 
and was soon after excommunicated by the 
Quakers for taking arms on the prospect of 
war with Bntain In 1774 he joined the 
Kentish Guards as a pnvate, and in May, 
1775, he was appointed brigadier general 
and commander of the Rhode Island con- 
tingent m the army before Boston. He 
gained at once the confidence of Washington, 
was made major-general, and appomted to 
the command in New Jersey At Trenton 


(1776) and Princeton (1777) he led a divi- 
sion, and m the subsequent fighting he held 
important commands, and repeatedly dis- 
tinguished himself In 1 778 he was quarter- 
master general, and in 1780 presided at the 
tnal of Major Andr^ In the same year 
he was appointed to the command of the 
southern army, and succeeded, after repeated 
defeats, in wresting Georgia and the Caro- 
linas from the British He died in 1786 

Greene, Robert, British dramatist, bom 
about 1560, studied at Cambridge, and took 
his degree of B A in 1578, after which he 
travelled on the Continent He graduated 
M A m 1583, lived a wild and profligate 
hfe, and died in poverty in 1692 His works 
consist of plays, poems, tales, and tracts 
His chief romances are Pandosto (1588), 
The History of Arbasto (1617), A Pair of 
Turtle Doves (1606), Menaphon (1687) His 
plays include The Honourable Histone of 
Friar Bacon and Fnar Bungay (1594), Orlan 
do Funoso (1504), Alphonsus, king of Arra 
gon (1697), and James IV (1598) Amongst 
his miscellaneous works are The Myrrour of 
Modestie (1684), Morando (1684), Euphues, 
his censure to Philautus (1587), Perimedes 
(1688), Alcida (1688), Spanish Masquerade 
(1589), and vanous pamphlets and autobio 
graphical works, such as his Never too late 
(1690), Greene’s Vision (1592), The Re 
pentance of Robert Greene (1502), and 
Farewell to Folly (1691) His Groat’s worth 
of Wit bought with a Million of Repentance 
(1592), is remarkable for the allusion to 
Shakspere, ‘ an upstart crow, beautified with 
our feathers ’ His Pandosto furnished the 
basis for Shakspere’s Winter’s Tale 

Green Earth, an opaque, dull, olive green, 
soft, earthy mass, generally met with in 
cavities in amygdaloidal rocks It consists 
of silicate of iron and aluminium, with potas- 
sium and sodium in water 

Green-ebony, an olive green wood ob 
tamed from the South American tree Jam- 
randa ovalifoliay nat order Bignomaceae, 
used for round rulers, turnery, marquetry 
work, &c , and also much used for dyemg, 
yielding ohve green, brown, and yellow 
colours 

Greenfinch, Green linnet, or Green 
Grosbeak {Coccothraustes chlorts)^ a bird of 
the finch family, and one of the most com- 
mon of Bntish and European birds It 
frequents hedges, gardens, and small plan 
tations, and feeds on ^in, seeds, or msects 
Its song 18 not melodious, but it easily be- 
comes tame It builds m hedges, bushes, 
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and low trees, the nest being of green moss 
and coarse fibrous roots, lined with finer 
roots, horse hair, and feathers The eggs 
(four to six) are bluish white, spotted at the 
larger end with purplish gray and dark 
brown The general colours of the male 
are green and yellow, those of the female 
inclining to brown 

Green Gage, a variety of the plum, the 
rcine claude of the French, introduced into 
Britain by a person named Gage It is 
large, of a green or yellowish colour, and 
has a juicy, greenish pulp of exquisite 
flavour 

Greeuheart {Nectandra Rod\cei\ a tree 
of the nat order Lauraceee, a native of 
Guiana, called also the heheeru Its wood 
IS hard and durable, and is used in ship- 
building, not being liable to attacks from 
the Teredo The bark contains the alkaloid 
bebeenne See Bebeerine 

Greenhouse, a building constructed chief 
ly of glass for the preservation of delicate 
plants A greenhouse is sometimes distm 
guished from a hothouse by not requiring 
artificial heat during summer, and from a 
conservatory in having the plants in pots 
and not in the ground The lean to form, 
in which advantage is taken of a house or 
garden wall as a support, is frequently used, 
but the growth of plants in such houses is 
one sided, and the span or arch roofed struc 
tures, with glass on all sides, are to be pre 
ferred The materials used are chiefly glass, 
wood, and iron 

Greenland (Danish and German, Oron- 
land), an extensive island belonging to 
Denmark, situated on the north east of the 
continent of N America, from which it is 
separated by Davis’s Straits, Baflin’s Bay, 
and Smith’s Sound A small part of its nor- 
thern and precipitous eastern coast is yet 
unknown, but it does not extend further 
north than about lat 83° Like the nor- 
thern parts of N Amenca generally, Green- 
land IS colder than the corresponding lati 
tudes on the east side of the Atlantic In 
June and July the sun is constantly above 
the horizon, the ice on the coast is broken 
up and floats southward, and a few small 
lakes are opened, but the short summer is 
followed by a long and dreary winter The 
intenor, which is lofty and has the appear 
ance of one vast glacier, is uninhabitable, 
and all the villages are confined to the 
coasts, which are lined with numerous 
islands, and deeply penetrated by fiords 
The Danish colony extends north, on the 
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western coast, to the Bav of Disco, in lat 
60° N Cultivation is confined to the low 
shores and valleys, where giassy meadows 
sometimes occur with stunted shrubs and 
dwarfed birch, alder, and pine trees At- 
tempts to raise oats and barley have failed, 
but potatoes have been grown towards the 
southern extremity Turnips attain the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, and cabbages grow very 
small The radish is the only vegetable 
which grows unchecked The inhabitants 
are largely dependent upon hunting and 
fishing Whale blubber and seal oil are 
used as fuel Despite the proximity of 
America the flora and fauna are rather of 
an European character The land animals 
are the Esquimaux dog, the reindeer, the 
polar bear, the Arctic fox (blue and white), 
the ermine, the Arctic hare, and the musk 
ox Among the amphibia the walrus and 
several species of seal are common The 
seas abound in fish, the whale and cod 
fishenes being of special importance Sea- 
fowl are abundant in summer, and largely 
killed The chief mineral product is cryolite, 
but graphite and mioccne lignitic coal are 
also found Oil, eider down, furs, and cryo- 
lite are exported The population, which is 
chiefly Esquimaux, numbers about 10,000 
For administrative purposes Greenland, or 
rather its coast, is divided into two inspec 
corates of North and South Greenland The 
residences of the inspectors are at Disco 
Island and Godhaab, but the most populous 
district 18 Julianshaab (pop 2200) 

Greenland was discovered by an Icelander 
named Gunnbjorn about 87 6 or 877 It was 
colonized from Iceland about end of lOth 
century, and other Scandinavians followed 
In 1264 it was politically united with Nor 
way, and about the middle of the 14 th cen 
tury possessed two flounshing colonies on 
the west coast, named West Bygd and East 
Bygd These settlements, however, gradu 
ally disappeared from history, and the ex- 
peditions sent by Denmark in 1585, 1606, 
1636, 1654, and 1670 for the purpose of 
finding the colony were unsuccessful V anous 
relics, inscnptions, &c have been found In 
the reign of Elizabeth Frobisher and Davis 
rediscovered the coast, but nothing was done 
to explore it until the Danish government 
in 1721 assisted Hans Egede, a clergyman, 
to establish a European mission settlement, 
Good Hope {Oodhaab), which was success 
fully carried on by him and his son (see 
Eqede, Eaquimaux) Whale fishenes were 
established on the coast by the English and 
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Dutch about 1590 The intenor of the 
country was first crostiied from east to west 
by Nansen m 1888, 

Green IHeuntainB, a mountam range, 
United States, commencing near Newhaven, 
Connecticut, and extending north through 
Massachusetts and Vermont, between Lake 
Champlam and the Connecticut River The 
highest summits are Mansfield Mountam 
(4279 ft) and Camel’s Hump (4188 ft), 
both in Vermont 

Greenock, a parliamentary burgh and 
seaport town of Scotland, county Renfrew, 
on the southern shore of the estuary of the 
Clyde, here between 3 and 4 miles wide, 
about JO miles west by north of Glasgow 
It stands partly on a narrow level tract of 
land stretching along the margin of the sea, 
and partly on some heights, which nse be 
hmd, and to the south and west of the lower 
parts of the town The lower and older 
parts of the town are mean and crowded 
The principal public buildings are the cus- 
tom house, the tontine, the Watt monument, 
containing the Greenock hbrary, and the 
Watt IVIuseum and Lecture Hall, the mum 
cipal buildings, the sheriff court buildings, 
post office, &c South-west of the town is 
a beautiful cemetery There are several 
pieces of ground devoted to recreation, and 
the river esplanade, 100 ft wide and 6200 ft 
long, forms a fine promenade The manu 
factures include numerous sugar refineries, 
ship building yards, iron foundnes and ma 
chine establishments, chemical works, wor- 
sted, woollen, and paper mills, gram, saw, 
and sundry other mills , jute and baggmg 
factones, roperies, and sail making establish- 
ments Greenock carries on a considerable 
coasting and foreign shipping trade, especi 
ally with East and West Indies, Amenca, 
and Australia. The docks are spacious and 
possess every accommodation for shipping, 
including five graving docks, hydraulic and 
steam cranes, &c., and the harbour accom 
modation is being increased Large numbers 
of vessels imload at Greenock and ascend to 
Glasgow for cargoes The value of produce im 
ported from abroad m 1887 was £3,000,000, 
in 1902, £1,305,690, the exports to foreign 
parts are insignificant. Greenock was an 
important fishing and shipping port in the 
end of the 17 th century, after which it 
began rapidly to extend It was the birth- 
place of James Watt Greenock sends one 
member to parhament P (1901), 68,142 

Green Paints are for the most part com- 
pounds of copper and of chromium. The 


best known greens are the following — JBre 
men green, or verditer, consisting mainly 
of a basic carbonate of copper Brunmwk 
green, a hydrated oxychloride of copper, 
but the name is sometimes given to a hy 
drated basic carbonate, also known as moun 
tain green Chrome and emerald green are 
oxide of chromium Emerald green (which 
see) IS also used as synonymous with Schmin 
furt green English green is a mixture of 
Scheele’s green with gypsum Guignet's 
green is oxide of chromium prepared in a 
pecuhar way Hungary green is a kind of 
malachite found m Hungary Rirmian's 
green is got by heating zinc oxide with a 
cobalt compound Saxony gieen is an m 
digo colour used in printing Soheelds green 
IS arsenite of copper, and Sohwcinfurt green, 
Veronese green, and Vienna green, are also 
compounds of arsenic and copper Verdigris 
IS a hydrated basic carbonate of copper, 
often seen in copper saucepans Besides 
these are green colours derived from plants 
Of these may be mentioned chlorophyll, the 
green colour of leaves, sap green, the juice 
of Rhamnus catharticus or buckthorn, made 
mto a green lake with alumina, Chinese 
indigo green, &c 

Green River, United States, Kentucky, 
flows generally west and north west, and 
enters the Ohio 200 miles below Louisville 
It IS navigable for boats for about 200 
miles 

Greens, a common name given to vanous 
species of green vegetables used for table, 
as open leaved cabbage, spinach, &c 

Greensand, a name common to two groups 
of strata, occurring m the south east of 
England, the Isle of Wight, &c, the one 
(lower greensand) belonging to the lower 
cretaceous senes, the other (upper green 
sand) to the upper cretaceous senes between 
them IS the clay called the gault They 
consist chiefly of sands, with clays, lime- 
stones, and chert bands They were named 
on account of the green colour, due to sill 
cate of iron, which some of the beds show, 
though some tertiary sands are as green 
The fossil contents are manne, and both 
deposits represent shore accumulations 

Greenshank, a well known species of 
sand piper (Totanus glottis or T ochrlipus), 
often called the whistling snipe from the 
shrill note it utters when first flushed It 
breeds pretty commonly m the Hebndes, 
and sometimes m the north of Scotland, and 
IS found as a visitor in the coast distnots, 
lakes, and marshes of Bntam. The bird Is 
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i^out 12 inches Icwig, rather prettily marked, 
and has the legs and toes ouve-green 

Oreen-aicknesB See Chlorom 

Green-tea, a tea of a greenish colour 
The green colour should be due to the mode 
m which the leaves of the tea plant are 
treated in the process of drymg 

Green-vitnol, a name formerly given to 
sulphate of iron 

Green-weed, dyer’s weed {Genista Unc 
torm) See Genista 

Greenwich (grSn'ich), a mun and pari 
bor m the county of London, on the right 
bank of the Thames, about 5 miles s K of 
London Bridge It is built partly on an 
acclivity, but chiefly on the level ground 
skirting the river There are extensive iron 
foundries and engineering works, barge and 
boat building yards, boiler works, mast, 
block, and sail works, telegraph cable works, 
ropenes, chemical factories, &c The object of 
greatest interest is the magnificent hospital, 
the oldest portion of which was originally a 
palace of Charles II It was converted to 
its charitable purpose m the reign of William 
and Mary Three additional wings were 
built from designs by Sir Christopher Wren, 
who also completed the unfinished pile of 
Charles II Aa an hospital for aged and dis 
abled seamen of the navy, it was opened in 
1 7 06, and subsequently accommodated about 
3000 In 1865, however, it ceased to be an 
asylum for seamen, and is now the seat of 
the Royal Naval College for the education 
of naval ofiicers It also contains a naval 
museum and picture gallery Adjoining it 
are the Royal Naval School for boys, and 
an infirmary for sick and disabled seamen 
Greenwich Park, an open, undulating piece 
of ground, area 180 acres, finely wooded and 
well stocked with deer, is a favourite resort 
of holiday making Londoners dunng the 
summer The celebrated observatory of 
Greenwich, erected by Charles II for Flam- 
steed, stands upon an eminence in the park 
The longitude of all Bntish maps and 
charts, and also of those issued by the gov 
ernment of the United States of America, 
as well as many of those published in other 
countnes, is computed from this observa- 
tory, which IB 2° 20' 23" w from the ob 
servatory of Paris, and 18® B. from the 
mendian of Ferro Greenwich (including 
Deptford and Woolwich) was erected mto 
a parliamentary borough m 1832, and re 
turned two members to Parliamept. Smce 
1886 the three boroughs send each one mem- 
ber Pop mun. bor (1001), 96,767 
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Greg, William Rathbonk, Enghsh wnter, 
born m 1809, commissioner of customs in 
1866, and controller of the stationery office 
m 1864 Besides his miscellaneous essays 
and pamphlets (collected in 1881 and 1882) 
he was the author of Sketches in Greece and 
Turkey (1833), The German Schism and the 
Irish Priests (1845), The Creed of Christen 
dom (1851), Essays in Political and Social 
Science (1863), Enigmas of Life (1872), 
Rocks Ahead (1874), and Literary and Social 
Judgments (1877) He died in 1881 

Gregarin'idse, a class of minute animal 
organisms, compnsing the lowest forms of 
the Protozoa, found parasitic m laiious 
animals, especially the cockroach and earth 
worm The GregannidaB consist of an outer 
colourless transparent membrane, with only 
faint signs of fibrillous structure, mclosing 
a granular mass, in which there is a nucleus 
surrounded by a clear space They are des 
titute of a mouth, and have not the power 
of giving out pseudopodia, and hitherto no 
definite organs have been detected m them 

Greg 0 ire (gra gwar), Henri, Count, 
bishop of Blois, a churchman and statesman 
of the French revolution, born 1760 In 
1789, while cur(5 of Embermdnil, in the dis 
tnct of Nancy, he was sent by the clergy 
of Lorraine as their representative to the 
states general As one of the secretaries of 
the constituent assembly he joined the ex 
treme democratic section, and in the con- 
vention voted for the condemnation, though 
not for the death, of the king Although 
extreme in his democratic opinions, he was 
an unflinching J ansenist He was a mem 
her of the Council of Five Hundred, of the 
corps It^gislatif, and of the senate (1801) On 
the conclusion of the concordat he resigned 
his bishopric He voted against the estab 
lishment of the imperial government, and 
alone m the senate resisted the restoration of 
titles of nobility He himself afterwards 
accepted the title of count, but in the senate 
was always one of the small body who op 
posed Napoleon, and in 1814 was one of the 
first to vote for his deposition He passed 
the latter part of his life m retiiement, and 
died at Pans m 1831 He left numerous 
works, among them Ruines de Port Royal, 
1801, Essai Historique sur les Libert^s de 
r^glise Gallicane, Histoire des Sectes Re- 
ligieuses depuis le Commencement de ce 
Sil^cle, 1810 and 1828, Annales de la Re- 
ligion, 1796-1803 

Gregorian Calendar, the calendar as re- 
formed by Pope Gregory XIIL in 1682 
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(see Calendar) The Qreqormn year is the 
ordinary year, as reckoned according to the 
Gregonan calendar 

Gregonan Tones, in music, a tonal system 
introduced by Gregory the Great In the 
early ages of church music the Greek system 
of tetrachords, or what was supposed to be 
the Greek system, was followed There were 
in the time of Ambrose of Milan fifteen so 
called Greek modes or scales m use In 
order to simplify church music he selected 
four of these scales, the Dorian, Phrygian, 
-Pollan, and Mixo Lydian, to which he at 
tempted to reduce all the chants and melo 
dies sung m church. This selection of scales 
was soon found to be too limited The 
church singers refused to be bound to it, 
and it failed to represent the melodies actu- 
ally in use In these circumstances Gregory 
the Great introduced a new reform and ex 
tension of church music To each of the 
scales admitted by Ambrose he added a new 
scale or mode, commencing with the fourth 
below the key-note of the onginal scale 
These new sosdes he called plagal^ while to 
the four introduced by Ambrose he gave 
the name of authentic He introduced the 
practice of naming the tones by the letters 
of the alphabet The following is the ar 
rangement of his eight scales — 


Ist Authentic (Dorian), 

2d Plagal, 

8d Authentic (Phrygian), 
4th Plagal, 

5th Authentic (AEolian), 
6th Plagal, 

7th Authentic, Hyper Dor 
ian or Mixo Lydian, 
8th Plagal, 


DEFGABCD 
ABCDEFGA 
Ei GABCDE 
BCDEFGAB 
FGABCDEF 
CDEFGABC 

j-GABCDEFG 
D E F G A B C D 


The scale of C, with the semitones between 
the 8d and 4th, and the 7th and 8th, which 
m the modern system is called the natural 
scale, and is the pattern on which all the 
others are formed, was thus, it will be seen, 
one of the plagal scales mtroduced as an m 
novation by Gregory 

Gregory, Patnarch of Constantinople, 
born in 1780, studied at Mount Athos, lived 
as a hermit, was made archbishop at Smyrna, 
and, in 1795, Patnarch of Constantmople 
He led an active, tolerant, and benevolent 
life, promoted schools and the art of pnntmg 
In 1798, however, and again m 1806, he was 
accused of intngumg for the freedom of 
Greece, and twice banished to Mount Athos, 
though each time restored to hia post after 
a short interval But m 1821, when the 
Greek insurrection broke out m the Morea, 
his native country, he became once more an 


object of suspicion to the Porte, and when, 
shortly after, he allowed the family of Prmce 
Morousi to escape from his guardianship, he 
was seized as he left the church on the first 
day of the Easter festival and hanged m his 
robes of office before the church gate 
Gregory, the name of thirteen popes, of 
whom we need notice only the following — 
Gregory I , called also the Great, bom 
at Rome, of noble family, about 540 He 
became a member of the senate, and was 
made prefect of Rome in 573 He expen- 
ded his inhentance in the foundation of 
monastenes and charitable institutions, and 
then took monastic vows himself Pope 
Pelagius II sent him on an embassy to 
Constantinople, and afterwards made him 
Papal secretary On the death of Pelagius 
m 590 he was chosen his successor He 
displayed great zeal for the conversion of 
heretics, sending missionaries to Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, liombardy, England, &c , as well as 
for the advancement of monachism, and the 
enforcement of clerical celibacy He died 
in 604 The works ascribed to him are 
very numerous, his genuine writmgs con- 
sist of a treatise on the Pastoral Duty, Let- 
ters, Scripture Commentaries, &c — Grk 
GORY VII {Hildebrand), born about 1020 at 
Soana, in Tuscany, passed part of his early 
life in Rome, became a monk at Cluny, and 
then returned to Rome with Bruno on the 
election of the latter to the papal chair 
He exercised great influence over Leo IX 
(Bruno) and his successors, Victor II , 
Nicholas II , and Alexander II , and under 
Nicholas II he succeeded in depriving the 
clergy and people of Rome of a voice m the 
election to the pontificate by giving the 
power of nomination to the caidinals alone 
On the death of Alexander II (1073) he 
was raised to the Papal chair His chief 
aim was to found a theocracy m which the 
pope should be the sovereign ruler, in politi- 
cal as well as ecclesiastical matters He there- 
fore prohibited simony and the marriage of 
pnests (1074), and abolished lay investiture 
(1076), the only remaining source of the 
authority of pnnces over the clergy of their 
dominions The Emperor Henry IV re 
fused to obey this decree, and Gregory, after 
deposing several German bishops who had 
bought their offices of the emperor, and ex- 
communicating five imperial councillors con- 
cerned in this transaction, summoned the 
emperor before a council at Rome to defend 
himself against the charges brought against 
him. Henry then caused a sentence of 
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deposition to be passed against the pope by 
a council assembled at Worms The pope, 
in return, excommunicated the emperor, and 
Henry, finding himself in difficulties, went 
to Italy and submitted at Canossa (1077) to 
a humdiating penance, and received absolu- 
tion After defeating Rodolph of Suabia, 
however, Henry caused the pope to be de 
posed by the Council of Brixen, and an anti- 
pope, Clement III, to be elected m 1080, 
after which he hastened to Rome and placed 
the new pope on the throne Gregory passed 
three years as a prisoner in the castle of St 
Angelo, and though finally liberated by 
Robert Guiscard, he was obliged to retire 
under the protection of Guiscard to Salerno, 
where he died in 1085 — Gregory XIII 
{U<fo Buoncompaqno)y born at Bologna in 
1502 , created cardinal in 1565 , chosen suc- 
cessor of Pius V in the popedom in 1572 
He permitted the Cardinal of liorraine to 
make a public thanksgiving for the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, encouraged plots against 
Queen Elizabeth, and incited Philip II to 
attack her His foreign policy cost him 
much money for subsidies to excite enemies 
to the Turks and heretics, and his financial 
expedients to fill his exchequer ruined the 
tiade and disturbed the peace of his own 
dominions He did much to encourage 
education, his expenditure for this purpose 
exceeding two miUion Roman crowns, out of 
which many colleges at Rome were endowed 
He reformed the Julian calendar (see Cal 
endar) He died 10th April, 1585 

Gregory, Jamfs, mathematician and m 
ventor of the reflecting telescope, was bom 
at Drumoak, in Aberdeenshire, about 1638, 
and recei\ed his education at Marischal 
C^ollege In 1663 he published Optica Pro 
mota, explaining the idea of the telescope 
which bears his name He spent some 
years in Italy, and published at Padua m 
1667 a treatise on the Quadrature of the 
Circle and Hyperbola. He became pro 
lessor of mathematics at St Andrews m 
1668, and at Edinburgh m 1674, but died 
suddenly in 1675 

Gregory, James, M D , physician, eldest 
son of John Gregory, M D , bora at Aber- 
deen in 1753, studied medicmeat Edinburgh, 
and in 1776 was appointed professor of the 
institutes of medicine In 1780-82 he pub- 
lished his Conspectus Medicinae Theoreticse, 
in 1790 became professor of the practice of 
physic, and in 1792 issued his Philosophical 
and Literary Essays He died m 1821 

Gregory, John, M I) , physician, grand 


son of J ames Gregory, the inventor of the 
reflectmg telescope He was Ixirn 1724, 
and was successively professor of philosophy 
and medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and of the practice of physic at Edinburgh 
His works include Elements of the Prac 
tice of Physic, a Comparative View of the 
State and Faculties of Men and Animals, 
and A Father’s Legacy to his Daughters. 
He died in 1773 

Gregory, Olinthus Gilbert, mathema 
tician, born in Huntingdonshire m 1 7 74 At 
nineteen he published a volume of Lessons, 
Astronomical and Philosophical, and was 
afterwards in turn sub editor of a news- 
paper at Cambridge, bookseller, and teacher 
of mathematics In 1801 he became ma 
thematical master in the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, and published a 
treatise on astronomy and several mathe 
matical works, of which his Treatise on 
Mechanics was of most importance His 
Letters on the Evidences and Doctrines of 
the Christian Religion (1810), and a Life 
of the Rev Robert Hall (1833), uere his 
chief miscellaneous writings He died m 
1841 

Gregory of Nazianzus (Gm/oi tus Na^mn 
zenu$)y a father of the Greek Church, born 
near Nazian/us, in Cappadocia, between 318 
and 329 , studied at Athens, and in 355 and 
356 taught rhetoric in that city He after 
wards retired for some time with Basil to 
the Desert of Pontus He began to preach 
m 362, and between 365 and 374 was as 
Bociated with his father in the bishopric of 
Nazianzus He went to Constantinople 
about 378 or 379 to oppose the Anans, and 
was appointed bishop of that see by Theo 
dosius m 380, but in the following year re 
tired to his former charge of Nazianzus 
He died in 389 or 390 His works consist 
of letters, sermons, and poetry His elo 
quence is nearly on a level with that of 
Basil and Chrysostom His festival is on 
9th May 

Gregory of Nyssa, a father of the Greek 
Church, brother of St Basil, bom at Sebaste, 
Pontus, about 332 , died about 398 By his 
brother s influence he was made Bishop of 
Nyssa, in Cappadocia Having opposed the 
Anans, he was banished at their instigation 
by Valens from 375 to 378 He took a 
prominent part in the Councils of Constanti- 
nople from 381 to 394 His festival is on 
9th March His works consist of dogmatic 
treatises. Scripture commentanes, sermons, 
letters, &c 
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Gregory of Toiitb (QregonuB Florentms), 
historian of Gaul, bom in Auvergne in 689 
or 544 ) died at Tomrs in 595 He became 
Bishop of Tours in 573. He had the cour- 
age to oppose Ohilperic and Fredegonde m 
their violent courses, and acted the part of a 
peacemaker m the dynastic quarrels of the 
period His Histona Francorum is a valu 
able chronicle of 6th century events 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, Saini, born m 
Pontus about 210 A D , became a Christian 
at an early age, and was a disciple of Ongen, 
was bishop of Neoceesarea, from 244 till 
his death in 270 His life and miracles are 
narratud by Gregory of Nyssa 

Gregory the Illuminator, Saint, the 
apostle of Armenia, born about 258 ad 
F rom 302 to 831 he was patnarch of the 
Armenian church, but the last years of his 
life were passed as a hermit He died 
about 342 

Gregory’s Mixture, a popular stomachic 
and aperient mediome, consists of two parts 
of rhubarb, four of calcined magnesia, and 
one of ginger It may be used with beneht 
occasionally, but not systematically 

Greifenberg (gri'fn ber/i), the name of 
several places m Prussia, particularly a 
walled town, province of Pomerania, govern- 
ment of Stettin Pop 5634 
Greifenhagen (gn'fn ha gen), a town of 
Prussia, province of Pomerania, government 
of Stettin It has manufactures of woollen 
and hnen cloth. Pop 6605 

Greifswald (grifs'valt), a town of Prussia, 
province of Pomerania, on the navigable 
river Kick, about 3 miles above its entiance 
into the Baltic It contains a university, 
founded in 1456, attended by about 600 
students, and possessed of a library (100,000 
vols.), museum, observatory, &c It has 
manufactures of machinery, oil, paper, and 
tobacco, and a considerable shipping trade 
Greifswald was one of the Hanse towns 
about 1270, was assigned to Sweden by the 
Peace of Westphalia, 1648, was occupied 
successively by various northern powers, 
and finally ceded to Prussia m 1815 Pop 
22,950 

Greii (grits), a town, Germany, pnncipahty 
of Eeuss Greiz, m a valley on the nght bank 
of the Elster, 16 miles south of Gera. It is 
the residence of the elder branch of the 
Beuss family, is walled, well built, and has 
a castle and palace Pop 22,346 
Gf^na'iia, one of the Bntish West Indian 
Islands, about 85 miles north-west of Trmi 
dad, oblong in form, 24^ miles long, N. and 


s , and 1 0 miles broad, area 133 square miles 
The island is traversed north to south by an 
irregular mass of volcanic mountains, attain- 
ing elevations of 3000 andi3200 feet above 
sea level^ and having lateral branches of 
lower hills The valleys between these 
contain alluvial tracts of great fertihty On 
the south east coast there is a considerable 
extent of unhealthy, low, swampy ground 
In the centre of the island, about 1700 feet 
above sea level, there is a circular lake, 2^ 
miles in circumference, inclosed by lofty 
mountains Rivers and nvulets are numer 
ous, and most of the former capable of 
working sugar mills The climate is op- 
pressively hot on the low lands, but cool 
and pleasant on the hills Sugar was for- 
merly the chief article of cultivation, but at 
present cocoa stands by far the first among 
the exports The island has a lieutenant- 
governor, and a local legislature consistmg 
of a nominated council and a house of as 
sembly of seventeen elected members The 
capit il is St George Town Grenada was 
discovered by Columbus in his third voyage 
in 1498, and colonized about the middle of 
the 17 th century by the Frt nch, who ex ter 
minatcd the Caribs In 1762 it was taken 
by the British, and though icoaptured by the 
French in 1779 was restored to Britain in 
1783 English and a French patois are 
spoken Pop 64,288 (about 900 whites) 

Grenade, a small hollow bullet or ball of 
iron or other metal, or annealed glass, about 
2^ inches m diameter, filled with gunpowder, 
and fired by a fuse, so as to cause it to 
burst when thrown among the enemy The 
term was first used by Du BiUey, m refer- 
ence to the siege of Arles (1536) Until 
about the end of the 17th century, when 
musketry became common, soldiers of the 
line were tramed to throw grenades by the 
hand, hence the name grenadier See the 
following article 

Grenadier, originally a soldier destined 
to throw the hand grenades Soldiers of 
long service and acknowledged bravery were 
selected for this service, so that they soon 
formed a kind of dite Theie were at first 
only a few grenadiers in each regiment 
Companies of grenadiers were fprmed m 
France m 1670, in England a few years 
later With the development of the musket 
the name soon became only a souvenir of the 
ancient practice, the troops so called gener- 
ally formed one battahou of a regiment, 
distinguished by the height of the men and 
a particular dress, as, for instance, the high 
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bear-akin cap. With the Britiah and French 
the grenadier company was the first of each 
battalion The name m the British army 
remains only m the regiment of Grenadier 
Guards. 

Oren^adme, a thin gauzy silk or woollen 
fabric, plain, coloured, or embroidered, used 
for ladies’ dresses, shawls, &c 

Gren'admea, a chain of small islands and 
rocks, West Indies, between the islands of 
Grenada and St Vincent, principal island, 
Carnacou They produce coffee, indigo, 
cotton, and sugar Pop about 7000 

Greno'ble, a fortified town of southern 
France, capital of dep Ishre, finely and 
strongly placed on the Isbre, 60 miles s B 
Lyons, on both sides of the river, which is 
crossed by three bridges, and lined by fine 
quays It has a cathedral, and a noteworthy 
church (Saint Andrd), with the tomb of 
Bayard, a public library of 170,000 volumes 
and 7500 MSS , a college, museum, bishop’s 
palace, court house, arsenal, and extensive 
public gardens The manufactures consist 
of gloves, linen goods, liqueurs, leather, Ac 
Grenoble existed in the time of Caesar, and 
Gratian, who had improve d it, changed its 
name from CuHro to Gratianopolis (whence 
Orenoble) Pop 68,052 

Grenville, Geok( f, a P>ritish minister, 
younger brother of Earl Temple, and father 
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of William Wyndham the first Lord Gren- 
ville, born m 1712, died in 1770 He became 
treasurer of the navy in 1754, secretary of 
state and subsequently Irish lord of the 
admiralty m 1762, first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer in 1763 

m 


In 1763 he introduced a scheme of colonial 
taxation, and in 1764 proposed a stamp tax 
to be levied in the Amencan colonies, which 
was one of the causes of the American war 
of Independence In 1765 he was succeeded 
m office by Lord Rockingham The Gren 
ville Papers (1862-“58) contain his most 
important political correspondence 
Grenville, Sir Richard, one of England’s 
naval heroes, a cousin of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
born about 1541 After performing such 
public duties as fell to a man of his position, 
and having distinguished himself in naval 
exploits against the Spaniards, m 1691 he 
was in command of the Uevenqc of 600 tons 
and 250 men, as vice admiral under Lord 
Thomas Howard, who was sent to the Azores 
for the purpose of intercepting homeward 
bound Spanish treasure ships Suddenly 
the Spaniards appeared with an overwhelm 
mg force of men of war, and Howard seeing 
that resistance was useless, gave the enemy 
the slip Sir Richard, however, was out off 
from his countrymen, either by his own in 
tention or accidtntally, and instead of sur- 
rendering determined to fight to the last 
For fifteen hours he kept up a desperate 
resistance, and when at last the Revenqe 
was reduced to a ht Ipless wrook the sorely 
wounded hero and the remnants of his 
gallant crew were overpowered and taken 
prisoners Sir Richard died within two or 
three days on board one of the Spanish 
vessels, and soon after the Mcrenqt went 
down m a great storm Tennyson’s grand 
ballad of The Revenge is well known 
Grenville, William Wyndham, Lord, 
third son of George Grenville, was born 1759 
In 1783 he was appointed paymaster general 
of the army, in 1789 became speaker, and m 
the same year became secretary of state for 
the home department In 1790 he was ere 
ated Baron Grenville, and from 1791 till 
Pitt’s resignation m 1801 held the post of 
foreign secretary On the return of Pitt to 
office m 1804 he declined to join him, and 
continued m opposition till Pitt’s death, when 
he became the head of a coalition ministry, 
including Fox and Grey, 1806 This minis 
try resigned m 1807, after having passed an 
act for the abolition of the slave trade He 
did not again take office He died in 1884 
Gresham, Sib Thomas, a merchant of 
London, born m 1519 In 1662 he was 
sent as agent of Henry VIII *s money affairs 
to Antwerp, where in two years he paid off 
a heavy loan, and raised the king’s credit 
considerably On the acoession of Elizabeth, 
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he was depnved of his office, but it was 
soon restored to him, with that of queen’s 
merchant, and he was also knighted In 
1566 he planned and erected at his own ex- 
pense an exchange (afterwards called by 
jEUzabeth the Royal Exchange) for the mer 
chants of London, in imitation of that of 
Antwerp He founded in 1575 Gresham 
College, London (in which courses of lectures 
are given), and at his death in 1579 set aside 
large sums for charitable institutions 
Gresset (gra sa), Jean Baptisie Louis, 
a French poet, born at Amiens, 1709 At 
the age of twenty four he produced a small 
poem full of graceful badinage called Vert 
Vert, the subject being the adventures of a 
parroquet It was followed by other pieces 
in a similar style He died in 1777 
Gretna Green, a village of Scotland, in 
Dumfriesshire, on the Solway Firth, 8 miles 
north of Carlisle, for nearly a century 
notorious for the celebration of the mar 
riages of fugitive lovers from England To 
conclude a lawful (though irregular) mar- 
riage m Scotland, it is only necessary for an 
unmarried couple to go and declare them 
selves man and wife before witnesses, and it 
was in this way that these runaway couples 
were mamed, but such marriages were put 
an end to in 1856, by an act declaring that 
no irregular marriage in Scotland shall be 
valid unless one of the parties has resided 
in Scotland for twenty one days next pre 
ceding such marriage 

Greuze {greuz), Jean Baptiste, a famous 
French painter, born in Burgundy, 1726 
Although he devoted some time and atten- 
tion to historical subjects, he latterly con 
fined himself to depicting scenes of the 
family life of the bourgeois or middle class 
As a colourist he occupies a high place He 
died in 1805 

Grev'ille, Sir Fulke, Lord Brooke, Eng 
hsh writer, born in 1544 Having studied 
at Cambridge and Oxford and made the tour 
of Europe, he became a courtier, and en- 
joyed the favour of Elizabeth, James I , and 
Charles I In 1628 he was stabbed by an 
old seriant, and immediately expired He 
wrote the life of Sir Philip Sidney, Caelica, 
a collection of 109 songs, Alaham and Mus- 
tapha, two tragedies, &c 
Grey, Charles, Earl, English statesman, 
eldest son of Charles, first Earl Grey, bom 
m 1764, died in 1845 He was educated at 
Eton and at King’s College, Cambndge In 
1786 he was returned to parliament as 
member for Northumberland On the ao 


cession of the Grenville ministry in 1806, 
Grey, now Lord Howick, was made first lord 
of the admiralty, and on the death of Fox 
succeeded him as secretary for foreign affairs 
and leader of the House of Commons The 
death of his father m 1807 raised him to the 
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House of Peers, and from this period up to 
1830 he headed the opposition in the Lords, 
and especially opposed the proceedings 
against Queen Caroline On the accession 
of William IV and the retirement of the 
Wellington ministry, Earl Grey was sum- 
moned to office The great event which 
marks his administration is the passing in 
1832 of the first reform bill In 1834 Earl 
Grey resigned, and was succeeded by Lord 
Melbourne The remainder of his hfe was 
chiefly spent in retirement 

Grey, Lady Jane, an interesting figure 
in English history, the daughter of Henry 
Grey, marquis of Dorset, afterwards duke 
of Suffolk, by Frances, daughter of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffofic, and Mary, 
younger sister of Henry VIII , in whose 
reign Lady Jane was born, m 1537 She 
displayed much precocity of talent, and 
under the tuition of Aylmer, afterwards 
bishop of London, she acquired a knowledge 
of the learned languages, as well as French 
and Italian She was mamed to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, fourth son of the Duke of 
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Northumberland, m 1553 Edward VI , who 
died in 1553, was mduced on his death-bed 
to settle on her the succession to the crown 
The council endeavoured to keep his death 
secret, with a view to secure the persons of 
the princesses, Mary and Ehzabeth, and 
when Mary discovered the design the coun 
cil proclaimed Lady Jane queen On the 
approach of Mary, however, the council 
deserted Lady Jane, and Mary was pro 
claimed queen Jane was now confined to 
the Tower She and her husband were ar- 
raigned, and pleaded guilty of high treason, 
but their doom was suspended, and it was 
not until after the suppression of the rebel 
lion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, m which the 
Duke of Suffolk, Lady Jane’s father, had 
participated, that the sentence was exe 
cuted She was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
February 12, 1554, her husband having 
previously suffered the same day 
Grey I^ars See Franciscans 
Greyhound, a variety of dog, distinguished 
by a greater length of muz/le than any other, 
very low forehead, short lips, thin and long 
legs, small muscles, contracted belly, and 
semipendent ears There are several vane 
ties, as the Irish greyhound, the Scottish, the 
Russian, the Italian, and the Turkish The 
common greyhound is of an elegant make 
of body, and is umversally known as the 
fieetest of dogs A good hound has a fine, 
soft, flexible skin, with thin, silky hair, a 
great length of nose, contracting gradually 
from the eye to the nostnl, a full, clear, and 
penetrating eye, small ears, erect head, long 
neck, chest capacious, deep, but not wide, 
shoulders deep and placed obliquely, ribs 
well arched, contracted belly and flank, a 
great depth from the hips to the hocks of 
the hmd legs, fore legs straight, and shorter 
than the hinder The name appears to have 
no reference to the colour, but is derived 
from the Icelandic grey^ a dog They are 
chiefly used m the sport of coursing, a 
work for which their peculiar shape, strength, 
keenness of sight and speed make them ex- 
ceedingly well fitted This sport is pre 
ferred by many to horse racing, and large 
kennels of greyhounds are kept by several 
of the nobility and gentry, who also further 
the sport by preserving hares, and providing 
suitable coursing grounds (See Coursing ) 
The chief breeds are the Newmarket, the 
Lancashire, and the Scotch. 

Greytown, San Juan db Nioabagua, or 
San J uan del Norte, the prmcipal seaport 
of the Central American republic of Nica 
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ragua, situated at the mouth of the San 
Juan Pop over 2000 

Greywacke See Graywaelc 

Griesbach (grgs'ba/i), Johann Jacob, a 
German biblical critic, born in 1745, died in 
1812 He studied at Frankfort, Tubingen, 
Leipzig, and Halle In the latter universit} 
he appeared as a lecturer in 1771, and after 
being appointed professor of theology at 
Jena, he published his famous edition of the 
New Testament, in which are indicated the 
various readings and their respective degrees 
of probability 

GrifiSn, or Griphon, a fabulous monster 
of antiquity, also common in heraldry, com 
monly represented with the body, the feet, 
and claws of a lion, and the head and wings 
of an eagle India, or Scythia, was anciently 
assigned as the native country of the griffins, 
and it was alleged that they guarded the 
gold in the mountains 

Griffiths' Valuation, so called from Sir 
Richard Griffiths, who, in accot dance with 
an act of parhamerit, superintended, be 
tween 1830 and 1840, the valuation of the 
land of Ireland for purposes of taxation 
Previous to 1881 rents were generally about 
80 per cent above it 

Grillparzer (gnl'pa" tser), Franz, a Ger 
man poet and dramatist, born at Vienna, 
15th January, 1791 Having entered the 
service of the imperial court, he rose through 
various dignities, and at last was appointed 
member for life of the imperial council 
He was the author of lyncal and other 
poems, a novel, travels, &c, and of the 
dramas Sappho, Das Goldene Vliess, Des 
Meeres und der Liebe W ellen Perhaps the 
finest of hiB productions is the histoncal 
drama of Konig Ottokar’s Gliick und Ende 
He died at Vienna m 1872 

Gnlse, name given to the young of the 
salmon (smolts) after they return for the 
first time from the sea to fresh water They 
then sometimes weigh from 5 to 8 or 9 lbs 

Gnmardi Family, one of the four families 
of the high nobility in Genoa The lord 
ship of Monaco belonged, for more than 
600 years (beginning with 980), to the 
Gnmaldi, and the ruler is still a Gnmaldi 
With the Fieschi they always played an 
important part in the history of Genoa, 
especially in the disputes between the Ghi- 
bellines and the Guelfs, to which latter 
party both families belonged 

Grimaldi’s Fringes, a term in optics given 
to the coloured bands observed when a beam 
of light passing through a narrow sht falls 
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on a screen. They are due to interference of 
the luminous waves, and are named from 
Francesco Mana Grimaldi, who wrote a 
treatise on the subject See Diffraction 

Qrtmm, Friedkich Melchior, Baron, 
German man of letters, who lived mostly 
m Paris and wrote in French He was 
bom in 1723 at llatisbon, and having hn 
ished his studies, he went to Paris and there 
liecame acquainted with Jean Jacques lions 
seau, Diderot, D’Alembert, D’Holbach, and 
other Parisian philosophers He corres 
ponded with Cathanne II of Russia, Gus 
tavus IIL of Sweden, and other great per 
sonages Frederick the Great among others 
ave him marks of great esteem In 1776 
e was appointed envoy from the Duke of 
Saxe Gotha to the French court, and hon 
oured with the title of baron On the re 
volution breaking out he retired to Gotha, 
whore he died in 1807 His (Correspond 
ance Litt^raire possesses great literary and 
histoncal value 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwig, a German philo- 
logist, bom at Hanau m Hesse Cassel, 1785 
He was educated partly at Cassel, and 
finally at Marburg University In 1806 
he became libranan to Jerome Bonaparte, 
king of Westphalia, and from 1816 to 1829 
he occupied the post of second librarian at 
Cassel From 1830 to 1837 he resided at 
Ghttingen as professor and libranan, lectur 
ing on the Geiman language, literature and 
legal antiquities Having, along with other 
six professors, resisted the unconstitutional 
encroachments of the King of Hanover, he 
was bomshed, and after his retirement to 
Cassel, he was, in 1841, called to Berlin as 
a professor and member of the Academy of 
Sciences He sat in the National Assembly 
of 1848, and in that of Gotha in 1849 
From that time till his death, which took 
place at Berlin, 1868, he occupied himself 
only with his various publications He 
wrote on German mythology, German legal 
antiquities, the history of the German Ian 
guage, and published old German poems, 
kc His two greatest works, both unfinished, 
are his Deutsche Grammatik (German 
Grammar, vols i — iv, 1819-87), and his 
Deutsches Worterbuch (Cerman Dictionary) 
commenced in 1852, in conjunction with his 
brother Wilhelm, and being gradually com 
Dieted by eminent scholars. He also pub- 
lished, m conmany with his brother, the 
Kinder und Hausmarchen, one of the most 
popular collections of juvemle fairy tales. 

Grimm, Wilhelm Karl, brother of the 


preceding, bom 1786, was educated at Cas- 
sel and Marburg, and in 1830 he followed 
his brother to Gottingen, and obtained a 
professorship He joined in his brother’s 
protest against the abrogation of the new 
Hanoverian constitution, and was depnved 
of his office Having obtained an appoint- 
ment in Berlm, he died in that city in 1859 
He devoted himself especially to the Ger- 
man mediaeval poetry, and published a 
treatise, Ueber die deutschen Runen, a 
translation of Altdanische Heldenlieder, 
Balladen und M/irchen, kc , all with valu 
able introductions and disquisitions 

Ghrimma, a town, Kingdom of Saxony, 
on the Mulde, 17 miles e s K of Leipzig, 
charmingly situated, and with some mter- 
esting old buildings Pop 10,892 

Grimm’s Law, so called from its discov- 
erer, Jakob (Trimm, formulates the principle 
of the mt( rchange of the mute consonants 
in the Aryan languages, m words derived 
from the same roots For example p, 5, 
and / m Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit are 
m Gothic and English, Dutch, &c , respect 
ively represented by /, 6, and b, and in Old 
High German by h (r), /, and p The sub 
joined table exhibits the principal muta 
tions — 

Labials Dentals Gnttarals 

Oroek(Latlii,San8 

krit) V b,f t d, th k, g, ch 

kngljsh (A Sax ) 

Gothi(, <fec f,pb th,td h, k g 

Old High German b («), /, p d, g, t g ch, k 

As examples — E father — L pater^ Gr 
pater^ Skr pitri, E brother = 1^ fratcr^Qr 
pkrater^ Skr bhratar, E kin^zgenus^ Gr 
ginos, E head, A Sax heafod — Ju caput, 
Gr 1ceph{aU), kc , E thin — lj tenm% Gr 
tanaos Certain exceptions to the law are 
explained by a law subiwquently discovered, 
called Vemer’s law See PhiMogy 
Gnmsby, Great, a pari , mun , and co 
bor and thriving seaport, England, county 
of Lincoln, on the Humber The docks oc 
cupy an area of about 140 acres, and there 
18 a large trade with contmental ports 
Gnmsby is one of the most important fish 
ing ports of the kingdom It sends a memr 
ber to the House of Commons Pop mun 
bor (1901), 63,138, pari bor, 78,198 
Ghtesel (gnm'zl), a pass m Switzerland 
at the eastern extremity of the Bernese 
Alps, 7103 feet in height, and connecting 
the valleys of the Aar and the Rhone 
Grindehrald (grin'dl valt), one of the 
most beautiful of the upper Alpme valleys 
of Switzerland, about 36 miles south east of 
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Berne, containing two immense gliucrs 
The \illage of Gnndelwald consists of pic 
turesque cottages, and the inhabitants, about 
3500 in number, are chiefly employed in 
rearing cattle 

Grinding, a mechanu al process in which 
certain effects are produced by attrition 
This process prevails in vaiious mechanical 
arts, as in giinding corn, ^c , the object of 
wlmh is to reduce the miteiials to a hue 
powder, or m grinding metals for the pur 
j) 08 e of giving them i ceitain tiguie, ()olish, 
or edge In tlie hrst case the grinding or 
crushing is etfetted b^ lough stoius, or, as 
in crushing OHS, betwtdi heavy metal (.jlin 
ders, or by a lieavy stone or iron cylinder 
revolving upon a smooth plate (Sec Mdl ) 
The grinding of cutlery is efftetod by me ins 
of the grindstone (see below), emery povvdei 
grmdh glass lenses and specula Ornamental 
glass is» ground into facets by stones and lap 
wheels Diamonds and other precious stones 
are ground with diamond dust What is 
called dry qrmdnxf is the grinding of stetl 
with dry grindstones The points of needhs 
are produced by this mean^^, also the hnishmg 
of steel pens Sand jet grinding is a process 
in which abrasion is effected by the percus 
Sion of small hard partich s on a plain surface, 
sharp siliceous sand being impelled b> a blast 
artihcially produced of steam or of air By 
the use of flexible jointed connecting tubes 
the jet can be turned in any <lircction 
Grindstone, a cylindrical stone, on which 
sharpening, cutting, and abrasion are effected 
by the convex surface while the stono is re 
volving on its axis They are made of sand 
stone, or sandstone grit of v arious degrees 
of hneness (bod stones are obtained m 
various parts of h nglaiid, especially from 
the coal districts of Northumberland, New 
castle grindstones being especially famous 
1 he Sheffield grindstone, used for grinding 
files and the like, is obtained from Hardsley, 
alront 14 miles north of Sheffield Aitihcial 
gnndstones have been successfully tned 
Grmstead, East, a market town of Eng 
land, Sussex, 1 0 miles w of Tunbiidge Wells, 
giving name to a pari div , has an orphan 
age, endowed almshouse, &c I*op 0094 
Gnqualand East, a district of South 
Africa, lying south of Natal between Pon 
doland and Basutoland , fertile and suited 
for stock laising It was incorporated 
with Cape Colony in 1874 Ana, 7180 
sej miles Pojiulation alK)ut 1 "okOOO 
Gnqualand West, a district of South 
Afiieaiioith of the Orange River, and west of 
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the Oringc Ilivtr Colony, 180 miles from 
east to west and 120 from noith to souUi, 
art a, aliout 17,800 ai} miles 'I ht prevailing 
character of the surface is that of uiuhilat 
mg grassy plains suitable for gi a/ing Pro 
viously to the discovery of the diamond 
fields in the basin of the \ ail Huti, (»n 
qualand was little known lu 187<' lue« 
hnds of diamonds m that district beL,au to 
attract wide notice, and iii 1S71 W ateiboci, 
the Griijua chief, ceded all his lights to thi 
British govtinment, and the Unitor > win 
mcoriMu ated with (^ape (^)lony Tin chit f 
cell tie of the diamond mining industry, and 
the seat of government, is Kimberley (poj) 
30,000) 'i'be annual va’ue of tlie mint's 
sometimes reaches .i-l,00(>,0()0 'I he (liitiuas 
art a mixed rate spuing fiom the mteuourstj 
of the Boeis with their iJotteiiUit slaves 
Pop estimated at 84,000 

Grisi (grt'sr), (fiuiiv, icchbratetl Ital 
1 ui vo( dist, born at Milan 1811 or 1812 
Aftti having studied muHU it Ikiltigna, and 
made In i d(hut in Hossmi s Ztlimra, she 
ippfc lied it Milan as Norm i '^ht at 
(piiictl gieat celebrity at Pans, in Bnglaiul, 
anti Amenta She siibst ({Ut utly mirntd 
Maiio, the great tenor siiigt i Her voict 
gave way in her latei veais ind she dittl it 
Berlin 1809 Her priiuipil tharatUr was 
Norma 

Gris-Nez (grr iia), C\if, a luadliud, 
north west extremity tif J raiut, tlep l^is 
de Calais, tlie ncaicst point of the lutrich 
shore to that of liritain, tho distaiKc bting 
barely 21 miles It lias a revolving light, 
195 feet high 

Gnsons (gre sdu, Ger (rraKhinidm), tho 
largest and most eisterly canton of Swit/er 
land, bordering on Austria anti Italy , irc a, 
2773 sej miles Its boundaiies uid inU nor 
consist almost entirely of mount ii a chains, 
including more than twenty jieaks above 
9000 fee t The canton may be regarded as 
embracing three great valley distritts of 
wliith the IJpfierand J Aiwt r hngatlinc {Inn 
valley) attain eonsiderablo breadth The 
Inn, which flows to the Danube, and th<* 
Vorder and Hinter Rhine, are the pnncipal 
nvers 'rhe lakes are iiumerouH, anti many 
of them present scenery of the most mag 
nihcent dcscnption The climate varies 
greatly, ringing from the jierpetual winter 
of the mountains to the almost Italian air 
of stmie of the valleys 9’he canton is in 
gt neral peistoral, feeding large numbers of 
e attic and sheep The mountain for ests sup 
ply much timber A considerable transit 
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trade is earned on between Italy and Ger 
many The canton was admitted into the 
Confederation so late as 1803 Both the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic religion 
are established The language of the public 
acts 18 German, and the people speak Ger 
man, Romansth, or Italian Pop 104,510 

Griswold, Rufus Wumot, D D, Ameri- 
can writer, bom in Vermont, 1815 After 
having travelled extensively both in his own 
country and in Europe, he became suctes 
sively a printer, a Baptist preacher, and a 
journalist He was the author of The Poets 
and Poetry of America, &c He was one 
of the editors of Edgar A Poe’s works He 
died in 1857 

Grit 18 a sandstone, coarse grained, with 
particles more or less angular, connected by 
a cement of a hard silu eous nature 

Grivegnde (gn" v n v«l), a town in Belgium, 
province of Li^ ge, on the Ourthe It nianu 
factures steam engines, and has worsted and 
fulling mills Pop 7 500 

Groat, an English silver coin, coined by 
Henry III m 1210, and by Edward III 
1351 It was equal to fourpence in \alue 
A coin of this value, the fourpenwf picce^ 
was revived m 1835, but none have been 
struck since 1856, and all are now withdrawn 
from circulation 

Groats, the seeds of oats prepared as an 
article of food by being deprived of their 
hulls They are much used in the prepara 
tion of gruel for invalids 

Grodno, a town, Russian Polaiul, capital 
of the government of same name, on the 
Niemen, 160 milts north-east of Warsav/, 
a poorly built place, the principal edifice 
being a palace 
erected by Alexan 
derlll The manu- 
factures consist of 
woollen, linen, and 
silk goods, firearms, 

&c Pop 49,788 — 

The government 
has an area of 1 4, 9 3 1 
sq miles, largely 
occupied by pine 
forests and swamps 
Pop 1,321,157 

Grom, the angu 
lar curve made by 
the intersection of 
arches It is either regular or irregular 
— regular^ as when the intersecting arches 
are of the same diameters and heights, and 
wrtgyl(Mr, when one of the arches Is semi 


circnlar, and the other seroi-elHptical In 
Gothic architecture groins are always nbbed 
Gromwell, the name of plants of the 
genus Litlhospermum, nat order Boragin- 
acesp, containing a number of widely distn 
buted species, three of which are natives of 
Britain The seeds of L offinnale are oc- 
casionally used as a diuretic 

Groningen (gro'nmg en), a town of Hoi 
land, capital of a province of same name, 
situated on the river Huns here converted 
into a canal, 92 miles north-east of Amster 
dam It 18 a rich place, adorned with many 
excellent buildings, and has numerous canals 
crossed by bridges The principal edifices 
are the cathedral, a fine exchange, and the 
university It has manufactures of white 
lead, soap, &c , oil, fulling, and saw mills, 
and an excellent harbour, with an active 
trade Pop 67,563 — The province forms 
the north eastern portion of Holland , area, 
790 sq miles It is protected against the 
encroachments of the sea by dykes, is very 
level, and is intersected by innumerable 
canals The inhabitants, 302,681, nearly all 
b( Icmg to the Oalvinistic Church 

Grono'vius (properlv Gronov), the name 
of several Dutch classical scholars — (1) 
Johann Ehibdrich, bom at Hamburg in 
1611, succeeded Daniel Heinsius as profes 
sor of belles lettres at Leyden (1658), and 
died there 1671 His editions of Livy, 
Statius, Justin, Tacitus, Gellius, Phsedrus, 
Seneca, Sallust, Pliny, Plautus, &c , are 
valuable — (2) His son Jakob, born at De- 
venter in 1645, studied there and at Leyden 
He af ter w arils became professor of belles 
lettres at that university, and died m 1716 
He edited Tacitus, Polybius, Herodotus, 
Pomponius Mela, Cicero, Ammianus Mar 
cellmus, &c , and compiled a I’hesaurus An- 
tiquitatum Greecarum (Leyden, 1697, thir 
teen vols fol ) — (3) His son Abraham, bom 
at Leyden 1694, edited Justin, Pomponius 
Mela, Tacitus, and iEhan He died at 
Leyden m 1775 

Groote Eylandt (gro'te i'lant , * great 
island’), the largest island in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, north of Australia, belonging 
to the colony of S Australia, greatest 
length and breadth 40 miles each 
Gros (gr5), Antoinf Jean, Baron, a 
French histoncal pamter, bom at Pans m 
1771 He studied art under David, and 
subsequently became a staff officer in the 
French army In this position he produced 
his picture of the Victor of Areola^ by 
which he secqred the favour of Napoleon. 
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In 1804 he produced hts Plague at Jaffa, 
tvith Napoleon visiting the sick, a work 
which was crowned at the Louvre He 
painted various battle scenes, but his chief 
work IS probably the Cupola of St Gene- 
vieve at Pans, exhibiting the saint protect 
mg the throne of France, represented by 
Clovis, Charlemagne, St liouis, and liouia 
XVHI The aitist received for it 100,000 
francs and tho title of baron The rise of 
the romantic school deprived him of his 
popularity, and he drowned himself in the 
Seme m 1835 

Grosbeak, a general popular name for 
birds of at least three groups belonging to 
the conirostral division of the Insessores 
The first comprises the cross bills , in the 
second group is the East Indian represen 
tative genus Paradomrrn^, with the beak 
large and parrot like, but not crossing, the 
third group includes the pine grosbeak 
{Pim c6la enucl edtor) and the bullfinch The 
term grosbeak was given to birds which had 
beaks proportionally larger than in the most 
familiar forms 

Groschen (grS'shen), a name for German 
coins of which the oldest known were struck 
in Trhves m 1104 In 1525 the groschen 
was divided into twelve pfennigs Latterly, 
in the currency system existing up till 1872, 
the groschen was a silver coin = l^d ster 
ling, there being 80 to the thaler of about 
3s sterling 

Grose, Francis, an English antiquary, 
born in 1731 Having dissipated the for- 
tune inherited from his father, he turned 
his attention to the study of antiquities 
In 1773 he commenced the publication in 
numbers of his Views of Antiquities in 
England and Wales In 1780 he made a 
tour in Scotland for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the antiquities of that country Before 
completing it, however, he proceeded to Ire 
land, with the view of collecting its antiqui- 
ties, but was suddenly earned off by apo 
plexy in 1791 His name is now perhaps 
chiefly remembered from his connection with 
Burns, who wrote his Tam o’ Shanter for 
him Captain Grose also wrote a Treatise 
on Ancient Armour and Weapons, a Classi- 
cal Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, and 
other publications 

Gross, in opposition to wef, is applied to 
merchandise, including the weight of that 
in which it is packed Thus we say, ‘ The 
bag of coffee weighs 9 cwts grovi, that is, 
including the weight of the bag 

Grossenhain (gros'en hin), a town, king- 
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dom of Saxony, 20 miles N w of Dresden, 
on the left bank of the Jloder Woollen 
and cotton goods, &c , are manufactured 
Pop 11,644 

Grosseteste, Robert, an eminent English 
scholar and prelate, was born about the year 
1176, studied first at Oxford, and then went 
to Pans, where he mastered the Hebrew 
and Greek languages On his return to Eng 
land be became lecturer m the Franciscan 
school at Oxford, and acquired a great 
reputation for his linguistic abilities, his 
skill in logic, &c In 1285 he was ap 
pointed Bishop of Lincoln, but soon came 
into collision with Pope Innocent IV on 
the question of the induction of foreigners 
into English benefices He refused to 
institute the pope’s nephew, Frederick di 
Lavagna, to a canonry at Lincoln, and dis 
regarded the papal fulmmations which he 
thus incurred He died in 1253 His 
writings, few of which have been published, 
are very voluminous 

Grosse'to, a province of Tuscany, Italy, 
area, 1712 sq miles, pop 114,295 Being 
mountainous and marshy it is httle adapted 
for cultivation Its capital, Grosseto, on 
the Ombrone, is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a beautiful cathedral Pop 7371 

Grossula'cese, Grossulariace^, a tribe 
of plants of the nat order Saxifragaceee, 
comprehending the gooseberry and currant 
of gardens, and consisting, in fact, of only 
one genus, Kibes, natives of most parts of 
the world except Africa and the tropics 

GrosBwardein (grSs'var din), a royal free 
city of Hungary, capital of county Bihar, in 
a beautiful plam, on the Koros It consists 
of the town proper, formerly fortified and 
surrounded by walls, and of extensive sub 
urbs, 18 tolerably well built, and is a railway 
centre The staple manufacture is earthen- 
ware Pop 47,366 

GroBveRor Gallery (gro've nor), a building 
erected in 1 877 by Sir ( ^outts Lindsay in New 
Bond Street, London, for annual exhibitions 
of pictures In these exhibitions preference 
was generally given to certain schools of 
art, represented by such names as Burne 
Jones, Rossetti, &c , and in general to work 
appealing more to a peculiar eesthetic taste 
than to the popular mind 

Grote, George, English historian and 
politician, was bom in 1794, died in 1871 
Hia grandfather, descended from German 
ancestors, was one of the original partners 
of the London banking house of Prescott, 
Grote, & Co Having been educated at 
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Sevenoaks and at the Charterhouse, he 
entered m 1810 as a clerk in his father’s 
banking establishment As early as 1823 
he began to collect materials for his History 
of Greece In 1832 he was elected a mem 
her of parliament for the city of London, 
and his subsequent parliamentary careei, 
until hiB retirement in 1841, was principally 
devoted to the advocacy of vote by ballot 
He was also a leader of the ‘Philosophic 
Radicals ’ In 1846 appeared the first two 
volumes of his History of Greece The re 
maimng ten volumes followed m rapid sue 
cession, the final volume being published in 
1856 The work terminates with the death 
of Alexander the Great, and as a whole is 
a monument of erudition In 1865 he 
published Plato and the Other Companions 
of Sokrates, and was engaged at the time 
of his death on an elaborate treatise on 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics In the 
latter part of his life he was concerned m 
the management of University College, the 
London University, and the British Mu 
seum 

Grotesque, in art, a capricious variety of 
irabesque ornamentation, which, as a whole, 
has no type in nature, the parts of animals, 
plants, and other incongruous elements 
being combined together, used by the Ko 
mans in decorative painting and revived by 
the artists of the Renaissance 

Grotius, or De Groot, Hugo, a Dutch 
scholar, born -it Delft, 1583 He entered 
the University of Leyden when only eleven, 
was a pupil of J J Scaliger, under whose 
supervision he edited Marcianus CapelK 
and the Phenomena of Aratiis In his fif 
teenth year he graduated, and m the year 
after he accompanied the Dutch ambassador 
to France Having sided with the party of 
the Remonstrants, Grotius was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment by the opposite 
and successful party, but he escaped Louis 
XIII granted him a pension, subsequently 
withdrawn After several vicissitudes he 
went to Stockholm, entered the service of 
Queen Christina, and was appointed ambas 
sador to Trance in 1635 He died at Ro 
stock in 1645 His greatest work is De 
Jure Belli et Pacis (1625), on the funda- 
mental principles of international law He 
also wrote on the history of the Low Coun 
tries, Annotations on the Old and New 
Testaments, &c 

Grouchy (gro'she), Emmanuel, Mar 
QUIS DB, a noted French general, born at 
Pans, 1766 He entered the Royal Life 


Guards at the age of fourteen, saw much 
service, and highly distinguished himself 
In the war with Prussia in 1806, and 
Russia (1807), and at Wagram, he icquired 
increased renown In 1815 he defeated 
Blucher at Ligny Hav ing been ordered to 
follow the Prussian retreat, he was unable 
to aid Napoleon at Waterloo He was ban 
ished under the second restoration, and 
lived for a few years at Philadelphia He 
returned to France m 1821, and died in 
1847 

Ground, in painting, the first layer of 
colour The Italian school preceding and 
dunng the time of Raphael employed white 
grounds, but aftei wards, when canvas had 
superseded panels, the Italian and Spanish 
schools adopted an oil ground of a dull red 
colour The Dutch and Flemish masters 
used light grounds varying from white to 
gray, and then example has been followed 
by the English painters and those of the 
modern Eiuopean schools 

Ground-annual, in Scottish law, the rent 
paid for a piece of ground that is built ujion 
to one who holds the ground in feu It 
may thus be a perpetual annuity A ven 
dor often prefers a ground annual to a lump 
sum It 18 similar to the English term 
Ground rent 

Ground Dove, a name of vaiious spe 
cies of pigeons, which resemble the gallina 
ceous birds in living mainly on the ground, 
their feet being better suited for walking 
than pen hing The name is especially given 
to the members of the genus Chumapdia, 
small birds belonging to the warmer parts 
of Ameiica, and includes the bronze wing 
pigeons of Australia The large pigeons of 
the genus Gow a (the crowned pigeons) are 
also so called See Goura 

Ground-hog Same as A ard vark 

Ground Ivy, Ghchdma hedeidc^a, a com 
mon British plant of the order liabiatre, 
with a creeping stem and purple flowers 
Tea made from it is used by the poor for 
pectoral complaints It was formerly em 
ployed to flav our ale 

Ground-nut, a term which denotes the 
seeds or pods of the Ardchts hypogcea, or the 
tubers of certain umbellifers (earth nuts) 
The Ardchis hypogcea is a leguminous an 
nual of diffuse habit, with hairy stem, and 
abruptly pinnate leaflets The nut or pod 
IS situated at the end of a stalk of some 
length, and is ripened under ground, this 
stalk having the peculiarity after flowering 
of bending clown and pushing the fruit into 
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the earth The plant is extensively culti 
vated in tropical countiies The nuts have 
a flavour similar to almonds, and yield an 



oil that may be used for olive oil See also 
Earth 7iut 

Ground-pine [Afuqa Chamcrpiti/H)^ a her 
baceous labiate plant, so called from its 
resinous smell Also a name given to some 
ly copods or club mosses 

Ground-rent, in English law, is the rent 
paid to a landowner by a person for the use 
of ground on which buildings arc erected 
The usual ariangement is for i specifaed 
time, generally ninety nine years On the 
expiiy of this period the whole of the build 
mgs become the property of the ground 
landlord 

Groundsel {Senccio tulgdrts)^ a Euro 
pean weed belonging to the nat order 
Compositae The plant is emollient, has a 
slightly acid taste, but is rejected by almost 
e\ery quadruped except the hog and goat, 
small birds, especially cage birds, however, 
are very fond of the seeds 

Ground Squirrel, the name of squirrels 
of the genus Tamias, somewhat resembling 
the marmot They differ from the common 
^uiirel in possessing cheek pouches, and m 
retreating into burrows They arc well 
known in America, but species are also 
found in Asia and Africa 

Grouse, the general name of the gallina 
ceous birds of the family Tetraonidje, whose 
distinguishing mark is a naked band, often of 
a red colour, m place of an eyebrow They 
are wild, shy, and almost untamable 1 hey 
live in families, in forests and barren regions, 
and feed on berries, buds, and leaves They 
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are polygamous, the male abandoning the 
female, and leaving to her the whole care 
of the piogeny The eggs number eight to 
fourteen The largest species is the caper 
cadzie or wood groube (See Captrcadzic ) 
Other British species are the black grouse, 
the red grouse, commonly called simply the 
grouse, and the white grouse or ptarmigan 
The black grouse {Tetrdo tetri n) is about 
the size of a common fowl The male has 
the outer feathers of the tail curved out 
wards, so that the tail is lyre shaped It 
chiefly lives m high and wooded situ itiona, 
feeding on various kinds of berues The 
female is commonly called g7ag htn To 
this genus belong several species peculiar to 
North Ameiica, the most remarkable of 
which 18 the piuTiatcd qrouw or prairie hen 
{T cupido), which inhabits open deseit 
plains m particular districts of the TTmon 
The male is furnished with wing like ap 
pendages to his neck, covering two loose, 
oiange sacs, capable of being inflated An- 
other species 18 the cocL of the planiH (which 
see) U’he grouse with hairy feet and which 
undergo seasonal change of plumage form 
the genus Lagdpu'i Of these the red qrome 
{LaqopuH scot i cm) is the most important 
This bird, also called 7noorfowl, is found in 
great plenty in the Highlands of Scotland, 
also in Wales, the north of England, Ireland, 
ind the Scottish islands It pairs in the 
spring, the female lays eight or ten eggs 
As soon as the young have attained tin ir 



Red Grouse {Tetrdo or LagOpne ecohetu) 


full Size they unite in flocks of forty or fifty, 
and are extremely shy and wild 1 his bird 
attracts large numbers of sportsmen every 
\ugubt to the Scottish moors to take part 
lu the grand sporting campaign which fol 
lows *the twelfth ’ The ptarm^pm or white 
qrome {Lagopus inutus or vulgaris) is ash 
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coloured in summer, but its hue cbauges to 
a pure white lu winter It is found m 
Scotland and in most northern regions, in 
habiting the tops of mountains See also 
Hazd Grouse, Huffed Grouse, Sand Grouse 
Grouse Disease, an epidemic causing, at 
certain seasons, great destruction to the 
grouse species in Britain Some attribute 
the disease to intestinal parasites, others 
regard it as an infectious febule disorder 
and generally overstocking of the moors, 
and the too great proportion of weakly birds 
are looked upon as havmg something to do 
with it 

Grove, Sir George, English writer, born 
1820 He was educated as a civil engineer, 
m which capacity he was connected with 
the Britannia Bridge and other important 
works He was long secretary to the 
Ciystal Palace Co, and did much for the 
popularizing of classical music in connec- 
tion with its concerts l^^or some years he 
edited Macmillan’s Magazine, and he was 
editor of, and a contributor to, the great 
Dictionary of Music, published in 1878- 
1889 He was also an extensive contn 
butor to Smith's Dictionary of the Bible 
He was knighted m 1883, and died m 1900 
Groves, among various ancient nations 
groves ha\e been, i)robably on account of 
the mental impressions their stillness is 
calculated to make, considered as suitable 
localities for religious iitcs The Hebrew 
word asherali, translated ‘grove’ m the 
authonzed \ersion of the Old Testament, 
seems to signify some idol or idolatrous 
symbol See Asher ah 

Growler {MtcropUrus nigricans), a fresh 
water fish of N America, affording good 
food, called also black bass It emits a 
growling sound See also Grunt 

Grub, the term applied to the soft, worm 
like larvae of coleopterous and other insects 
Some species do much injury to the roots of 
plants, growing corn, &c 

Grubber, an agricultural implement for 
tearing and loosening soil, and for eradicat 
mg roots, &c It consists of an iron frame 
work with handles and wheels, and provided 
with cur\ed tines or teeth In the most 
approved kinds the wheels are arranged 
three in front, and two behind The depth 
to which the teeth may penetrate is regu- 
lated by suitable mechanism 

Grugru, the lar\ a of the Calandra pal~ 
marum, or palm weevil, found in the tropi 
cal parts of Amenca. It is of the length 
and thickness of a man’s thumb, burrows m 


cabbage palms, and canes, and is, when 
cooked, considered a great delicacy 

Grunberg (grun'berA), a town in the 
Prussian government of Liegmtz, Silesia, 
suriounded by vineyards, which produce 
large quantities of wine Pop 20,983 
Grunt, Grunter, an American fish of the 
family Haemulomdse, also termed pig fish 
and red mouth The first of these names 
relates to the sound it emits when taken out 
of the water, the last to blood red marks on 
the gums or lips The Growler, found m 
America, also emits a grunting sound 
Grus, the genus to which the crane be 
longs 

Gruyere (gru yar), a village, Switzerland, 
canton and 16 miles south of Enbourg, on 
a hill crowned by a fine old feudal castle 
It gives its name to the well known cheese 
made from a mixture of goats’ and ewes’ 
milk It 18 firm and dry, and possesses cells 
of considerable magnitude 

Gryllus, a genus of orthopterous insects, 
embracing the house and field crickets, 
though some also include m it the grass 
hopper 

G^ysbok (gris'bok, ‘giey buck,’ Antilope 
melanotis, or Calotragus mdanoUs), a species 
of antelope found m Southern Africa It 
attams about 3 feet m length, is feet 
high at the shoulder, and its colour is red 
dish grey It is hunted for the sake of its 
flesh 

Guacharo (gwa cha'ro, Steatorms Can 
pensis), a bird of the goat sucker family, 
of nocturnal habits, a native of South Ame- 
rica, and found m great numbers in certain 
caves of Venezuela, Trinidad, and else 
where It is about the size of a common 
fowl, with a curved and toothed bill, wings 
long and pointed Their food is principally 
fiuits, upon which they grow so fat that the 
Indians destioy great numbers for the sake 
of their oil or clarified fat, which is trans- 
parent, inodorous, and keeps long without 
becoming rancid It is called also Oil bird 
Guadalajara (gwa da la /la'ra), a town. 
Spam, capital of the province of same name, 
on the Henares, 44 miles north-east of Ma 
dnd Substantially built, with manufactures 
of woollens, soap, earthenware, Ac Pop 
8503 — The province, area 7012 sq miles, 
18 mountainous, or forms part of an elevated 
plateau Pop 205,495 

Guadalajara, a city of Mexico, capital of 
the state of Jalisco, m the fruitful valley of 
Atemajac, on the Rio de Santiago*, a large 
and handsome city, with a fine cathedral 
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(beiD^ an archbishop’s see), and other good 
buildings , a university, a mint, convents, 
&c Various manufactures are carried on, 
as those of silversmiths’ and goldsmiths 
wares, paper, leather, hats, pottery, cloth, 
&c Pop 95,000 

Guadalquivir (gwa dal kg-ver’), a rivei, 
Spain, which rises in the frontiers of Muicia, 
traverses An daliibiafiom north east to south 
west, passing the towns of Cordova and 
Seville, and thereafter flowing s s w , falls 
into the Atlantic Its course is 250 miles, 
of which 70 miles are navigable It abounds 
with fish 

Guadeloupe {ga de lop), one of the French 
West Indies, composed of two portions, 
separated by a narrow arm of the sea called 
Rivihre Sal^e (salt river) Ihe western and 
larger portion is Basse terre, or Guadeloupe 
Proper, 27 miles long by about 15 miles 
broad The eastern portion, called Grande 
terre, is nearly dO miles long by 10 to 12 
miles broad Guadeloupe Proper is of vol- 
canic formation, the culminating point being 
La Soufrifere, 6018 feet Grande terre, on 
the other hand, is generally flat, and of coral 
formation Guadeloupe is watered by a 
number of small streams which become dry 
in summer Grande terre has only a few 
springs of brackish, undrinkable water The 
climate is hot and unhealthy, with a re 
inarkably humid atmosphere, and hurricanes 
are frequent and destructive The soil is 
fertile The chief exports (amounting an 
nually to about £700,000) are sugar, coffee, 
dye and cabinet woods, pepper, manioc, to- 
bacco, &c The chief town is Basse terre 
Pop 172,097, or with dependencies (Mane 
Galante, Desirade, &c ), 200,000 

Guadiaua (gwa di a'na), a river of Spam, 
which rises m New Castile, flows first north 
west, then south west iii^o Lstremadura, 
and on reaching Badajoz begins to form 
part of the boundary between Spam and 
Portugal Entering that kingdom, it Anally 
falls into the Atlantic after a course of 400 
miles, of which only 35 are navigable 

Guadix (gwa dSA'), a town of Southern 
Spam, Andalusia, m the province and 31 
miles E N B of Granada. Said to be the 
first bishop’s see erected m Spam, with a 
handsome cathedral, and a finely situated 
old castle, almost m rums Pop 11,800 

Guad'uas, a town, republic of Colombia, 
remarkable as being one of the most ele- 
vated places on the globe, being 8700 feet 
above the sea level. Pop 8500 

Guaiacum (gwi'a kum), a genus of plants, 
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belonging to the natural order Zygoph yllcieem^ 
and containing four or five arborescent spe 
cics, natives of the West Indies and the 
tropical parts of America O ofiandlt has 
wood that 18 exceedingly hard, of a pale 
yellow colour near the exterior, and bl u kish 
brown at the heart, 
heavier than water, 
and well known 
under the name 
of lignum ~V 2 ta 
Among other uses 
it 18 employed m 
the construction of 
oi namental articles 
of furniture, being 
susceptible of a fine 
polish This tree 
yields the resin 
known as guaia 
cum, which either Guaiacum PlanMffMatacMW 
^ ’ . officinale) 

nows spontane 

ously from the tree, or from incisions or per 
forations m the stem, or is got by extraction 
by means of spirit from the wood 1 1 is green 
iflh-brown, has a balsamic odoui, taste some 
what bittei and pungent, and it dissolves 
freely in sjurit, but is insoluble m water 
Its chief use is m medicine, the resin (as 
well as a decoction of the bark and wood) 
acting as a stimulant m chronic rheumatism, 
and being used also m gout, scrofula, syph 
ills, &c 

Guaira See Gua gra 

Gualeguay (gwal'e gwl), a town of the 
Argentine Republic, prov Entre Rios, on 
nver of same name Pop 10,000 

Gualegwaychil (gwa le gwi cho'), a town 
of the Argentine Republic, prov Entre Rios, 
on river of same name Pop 15,000 

Guamanga See A gacucho 

Gu'an, a gallinaceous bird of the family 
Cracidae or Curassows, genus PeneU>pi The 
sides of the head and fiont of the throat are 
naked and wattled, the wattles capable of 
inflation The name Guan is more pai 
ticularly applied to the PeneUpe cribtdta, 
the largest bird of the genus, measuring 
about 30 inches The guana perch on ti ces, 
descending m search of gram and fruits, 
and are natives of Biazil and Guiana They 
have been frequently cained to Europe, and 
with a httle care would make a valuable 
addition to the farmer’s stock of poultry in 
Britain 

Guanaco (gwan aTco), Auchema huanaco, 
a South American ruminant, closely akin to 
the llama, alpaca^ &o It abounds most m 
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Cahill and Patagonia, attains a height of 
nearly 4 feet at the shoulders, is extremely 
swift and sure footed When domesticated 
its flesh, wool, and milk are prized by the 
natives In domestication it is of unceitam 
temper, and ejects saliva on those who an 
noy it 

Ouanaha^m See Cat Island 

Guanaxuato (gwa na Awa'to ), a citv of 
Mexico, capital of the state of the s iirie 
name, 160 miles north west of Mexico, is 
situated in a narrow defile, hemmed in by 
mountains, at the height of 6800 feet above 
the sea, with steep irregular streets, but 
well built houses Pop 56,000 — The state is 
situated in the centre of Mexico, area, 11,41 1 
sq miles, population, 068,113 Its mines, 
once the richest in the world, still yield a 
large amount of gold and silvei The sur 
face IS traversed by the cordillera of Ana 
huac, 9711 feet in height 

Guanches (gu an'eW), the aborigines of 
the CAnary Islands, long ago extinct as a 
separate nation, although Guanche blood 
probably flows in the v eins of many of the 
piesent inhabitants They possessed high 
moral and physical qualities They prac 
tised the embalming of the dead, l^he few 
words of their language which remain seem 
cognate to the Berber tongue 

Guan'o (Peruvian huanoy dung), a \ aluable 
m iiiure, consisting of the parti illy decom 
posed and dry excrement of fish eating sea 
birds, which has in some places accumulated 
in gieat masses The name has been also 
extended to accumulitions of a similar kind 
from land birds, and even from bats in caverns 
Owing to the fact that lain washes such de 
posits away, great accumulations of guano 
exist pnncipally in hot and dry trojucal 
regions The most important of all were 
the deposits on the Chiiicha Islands off the 
coast of Peru, which yielded a considerable 
revenue to the country, but are now quite 
exhausted Ilrom 1853 to 1872 about 
8,000,000 tons were got from these islands 
The guano which was found there was fiom 
60 to 80 or 100 ft in thickness, and was 
entirely due to the droppings, accumulated 
for many ages, of the innumerable sea birds 
which make these islands their resting place 
and breeding ground Other deposits of 
less extent have from time to time been 
found, and Peru still remains the chief source 
of supply, its deposits being now, however, 
worked under the Chilian government 
Guano varies extremely in composition, but 
it may be roughly divided into nitrogenous 


and phosphatic The first of these contains 
about 21 per cent of ammonia This is the 
case with the Peruvian variety, which con 
tains almost all the inorganic matter required 
by a plant, and that in a highly available 
form, so that it is looked upon as one of the 
best of all fertihzing agents for different 
crops Its use as a manure was known to 
the native Peruvians centuries ago, but no 
attention was paid to the accounts by modern 
trav ellers of its wonderful ethcacy until A 
Von Humboldt brought some to Europe and 
had it analysed It began to be brought to 
Euiope about 1846 It is used raw or in 
Its natural state, but most of the phosphatic 
guanos (some of which hardly deserve the 
name of guano) require to be dissolved by 
sulphuiic acid before using There are also 
manures known a&fish guano, prepared from 
fish or fish refuse, /esA guano, blhod guano, 
&c Large quantities of fish guano are 
made in the U States from the menhaden, 
the oil being fust extracted 

Guanta, i new port of Venezuela, 12 in 
from Barcelona to which runs a railway 
Guapore (gwa po'rl), or Itknez, a river of 
South Ameiica, which rises in the Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso, and after a v a 
lied course of about 500 miles, unites with 
the Mamoie in forming the Madeira 

Guarana Bread (gwa ra'na), the seeds of 
the Paullinia sorhdis, order Sapmdacea, a 
South American tree, pounded and made 
into cakes It is extensively used in South 
America as a stimulant and restorativ c, and 
as a material for making a refreshing bev 
erage The active principle of guarana is 
said to be identical with theme or caffeine, 
and no known substance yields it so abun 
dantly, the amount being 5 07 per cent, as 
igamst good black tea, which yields 2 13, 
and coffee abouv 1 00 

Guarantee', in law, an undertaking by 
which a person binds himself to answer for 
the failure of another In England no 
person is liable on any special promise to 
answer for the debt, default, or miscarriage 
of another person, unless a written agreement, 
or some memorandum in writing for such 
jiurpose, shall be signed by the promiser or 
some other pirty lawfully authonzed by 
him It IS a general rule that the surety 
shall not be bound beyond the express words 
of the engagement 

Guardaful (gwar da fwS'), Capf, or Ras 
Jbedafoon, the most eastern point of Africa, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Aden, a 
frequent scene of shipwreck. 
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"" tJuardian, m law, the custodier of persons 
incapable of diiecting themselves, and es 
peciall> of infants, that is persons under 21 
years of age In England they may be said 
to be of hve kinds 1st, testamentary, or 
appointed by will, 2d, customary, by local 
usage, 3d, ad lit an ^ or appointed by a court 
m order to conduct legal proceedings, 4th, 
by appointment of chancery, 5th, m tort, 
or by intrusion Guardianship lasts in the 
case of the young until they have attained 
the age of twenty one An at t passed in 
1885 provides that, if the father dies with 
out appointing a guardian, the mother be 
comes sole guardian, and even if a guardian 
has been appointed the mother is entitled to 
become a guardian conjointly 

Guardian Angel, the angelic guardiin 
who, by some, is supposed to watch over 
every human being with a view of prtse rving 
him or her from moral evil The notion is 
based on Gen xlvui 10, Matt xviii 10, and 
Heb 1 14 

Guardians of the Poor, in England, pt i 
sons elected to manage the affairs of the 
poor The guardians have the management 
of the uorkhouse, and the maintenance, 
clothing, and relief of the poor XJndei the 
provisions of the Parish Councils Act of 1894, 
the district councillors now act as guaidians 
in rural parishes 

Guards, troops whose duty is to defend 
the person of a ruler In modern times the 
term quaid h is been used to designate coips 
distinguished from the troops of the line hy 
superior character, or only by lank an<l 
dress Among the most famous guards 
were those of the rulers of France The 
Scottish Guards of Charles VII (see Qaide 
Ecossaise) and the Swiss Guards (see Gardes 
SuiH'ifs), enrolled by Louis XIV, have ae 
quiied historical importance Under the 
latter monarch the Royal Guard amounted 
to 10,000 men In 1789, when the revolu 
tion began, all the branches of the guards 
amounted to about 8000 men The Imperial 
Guard was formed by Napoleon I in 1804, 
and m 1812 it amounted to 56,000 men 
His guards were almost completely aniiihi 
lated at Waterloo The Imperial Guard 
was revived by Napoleon III in 1851, and 
took part m the Crimean war, b|i|^ tUe 
Franco German war of its career 

was closed at the «'^ifi'f%nder of Metz The 
guards of l^derick the Great of Prussia 
mstmguished courage and remarkable 
height The German guard now forms a 
complete army corps, and one of the finest 
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bodies of troops m Europe In J' iigland 
the guards, otherwise called the household 
trooj>s, consist of the Life (juaids {1st and 
2d), the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 
and three regiments of foot guards, namely, 
the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream 
Guards, and the Scots Fusilier Guards 
The 1st and 2d Ijife Guards, and the Royal 
Horse Guards stand at the he id of the 
cavalry of the country as the thiee legiments 
of foot guaids do of the infantry In time 
of peace they constitute the garrison of 
London ind the guard of the sovereign at 
\V indsoi 

Guard-ship, a vessel of war appointed to 
superintend the marine affairs m a harbour, 
and to visit every night the ships of war 
which are not commissioned, she also acts 
as a depot for seamen raised in the port 
until appropriated to other vessels 

Guanni (gw i re'ne), Giovanni Battisia, 
Italian poet, was born at Ferrara, 1537, and 
died 1012 After having studied at Feriara, 
Pisa, ind I’adua, and lectured in his native 
city on Anstotlc, he entered the service of 
Duke Alphonso II of Feriara, who sent 
him on V arious impoi tant missions Having 
lost the favour of the pi nice he retired into 
piivatc life, but was recalled in 1585 to the 
office of secretary of state Two years after 
he rctiied i second time In 1597 he eu 
teicd the service of Ferdinand I , grand 
duke of dhisi iny, which he soon quitted 
His propensity to litigiousness necessitated 
hiB residence at V enice, Padua, and Rome 
In 1605 he went as an ambassador of his 
native city to the court of Rome, to con 
gratulate Paul V on his elevation He died 
at Venice Guanni is one of the most 
elegant authors of Italy, as is especially 
shown 111 his Pastor Fido (Faithful Shep- 
herd), a famous pastoral drama 

Guamen (gw ir na're), the name of an 
Itilian family belonging to (heniona, dis 
tiiiguished for its skill m violin making 
The most celebrated of the family was Giu 
seppe, whose best instruments belong to the 
;years 1690-1707 

Guastalla (gwas tal'l i), a small town of 
N Italy, near the Po, which, in the 16th 
<?,intury gave its name to the dominion of 
the Gonzagis, dukes of Mantua 

Guatemala (gwa te mali), a republic of 
Central America, area estimated at 4b, 800 
square miles, pop (1900), 1,574,310 It is 
m general exceedingly pictuicH<iue, and dis- 
tinguished by a luxuriant and v aried v ( ge- 
tation. It 18 wholly mountainous or ele- 
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V lied, the mam chain of the CenUal Auien 
can system traversing it south east to north-w 
west, and sending off numerous branches 
Along the main chain are a considerable 
number of volcanoes, several of which are 
said to be active — as Fuego and Agua 
(14,890 feet high), which sends forth tor 
rents of water The state is well watered 
by numerous streams, none of much import 
ance There are seveial lakes, the most 
important being Dulce, through which a 
great part of the foreign trade of the state 
18 carried on , Amatitlan, Atitlan, and Peten 
On the table land, of which a consideiable 
portion of the state is formed, the climate 
18 mild, but in more elevated situations the 
cold IS intense There is much valuable 
timber The soil generally is of great fer 
tility, producing according to altitude, sod, 
&c , mai/e, wheat, rice, coffee , cotton, tobacc o, 
sugar, cochineal, cacao, mdigo, vegetables, 
and tropical fruits in great variety Fibre 
plants are numerous, including ramie, hene 
quen, and others The most important pio 
duct 18 coffee, and the other chief exports 
are skins, caoutchouc, cochinf al, wool, &o 
The trade is chiefly carried on with Britain, 
the United States, Geimany, and France 
n’he exports in 1900 were about £1,080,000 
in value (nine tenths being coffee) In the 
or mountainous parts of the north 
west considerable Aockh of sheep ire raised, 
the wool of which is manufactured into 
coarse fabrics But the manufacturing m 
dustrics are very insignificant, and trade is 
hindered by the want of roads and railways, 
the total length of the latter being only 
about 150 miles Only about a third of the 
population are of European or mixed de 
scent, the rest being Indians of the Aztec, 
Toltec or Maya races, mostly speaking their 
own native tongue Numbeis of the In 
dians are stdl quite uncivilized Great at 
tention is now being paid to education, the 
children, even Indians, in small and remote 
villages being compelled to attend school 
The capital is Guatemala la Nueva (New 
Guatemala) The chief port is San Josd on 
the Pacific, Champerico on the Pacific, and 
Livingston in the Bay of Honduras are the 
other ports The legislative power is vested 
in a national assembly elected for six years 
by universal suffrage The executive is 
vested m a president, elected for four years 
The revenue is about £1,600,000 annually, 
the public debt over £2,000,000 — New 
Guatemala, or Santiago de Guatemala, 
the capital, is situated about 5000 feet above 


the sea, and 80 miles distant from the Pa- 
cific It is regularly built, has a fine cathe- 
dral, archbishop’s palace, a university, &a, 
and manufactures of textiles, cigars, pottery, 
saddlery, embroidery, &c Pop 85,000 — 
Old Guafemala, the former capital, is 10 
miles south west of New Guatemala. It 
was founded by the Spanish m 1542, and 
continued to be the capital till 1774, when 
it was destroyed b> a volcanic outbrealv 
It has been rebuilt, however, and the popu 
lation 18 now about 20,000 

Guava (gwa'va), the popular name for 
pi lilts of the tropical genus Psidiam of the 
nat order Myrtaceae P Orattwrm (the guava 
tree) is a small tree, with square blanches, 
egg shaped leaves, and large white axillary 
flowers, which are succeeded by fleshy ber- 
iies, which aie either apple or pear shaped 
in the two pnncipal varieties The pulp is 
of an agreeable flavour, and of this fruit is 
made a delicious and well known jelly 
’I’here is also a product called guava cheese 

Guaviare { gwa vi a'ra ), a river of S 
America, Colombia, an affluent of the On 
noco , length, 900 miles 

Guayaquil (gwi a kel'), a city and sea 
poit m Ecuador, on the Guayaquil, here 
about 2 miles wide, some 40 miles above its 
mouth in the Gulf of Guayaquil Behind 
tlic town IS an extensive marsh, which ren 
dels it unhealthy There is also a deficiency 
of water, but the town is improving, and 
has already tramways and telephones It 
IS the chief port of Ecuador, and one of the 
best on the west coast of South America 
Its pnncipal exports are cacao (to the value 
sometimes of £1,000,000), coffee, and ivory 
nuts Pop estimated at 40,000 

Guayra (gwi'ra), La, a seaport m Vene 
/uela, closely surrounded by mountains and 
pi ecipices It carries on a considerable trade, 
and exports coffee, cacao, &c Pop about 
7500 

Gubbio (gqb'i 5, ancient Ltuiium), a town 
in Italy, m the province of Umbria It is 
a bishop’s see, and has manufactures of silk 
and woollen stuffs Here were discovered 
the Eugubine Tables (which see) m 1444 
Pop 5540 

Guben, a town m Prussia, province of 
Brandenburg Brewing, dyeing, and tan- 
ning are carried on, and there are manu- 
factures of woollen and linen cloth, tobacco, 
&c Pop 33,122 

Gudgeon {Qohio\ a fresh water fish, be 
longing to the carp family (Cyprmidse) It 
has short dorsal and anal fins, without spines, 
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on each side of the mouth there is a small 
barbel, neither jaw is furnished with teeth, 
but, at the entrance of the throat, theie arc 
two triangular bones that perform the oflSce 
of grmders These hsh are taken in gentle 
streams, and measure only about b inches 
Gudiim (gvjd'run), a celebrated German 
popular epic belonging to the end of the 
12th century, receiving its name from its 
heroine Gudrun, daughter of King Hettel 
of Hegebngen Hettel is defeated by Hart 
mut, son of King Louis of Normandy, who 
carries Gudrun off, and on her steadfast 
refusal to marry him, has her subjected to 
various kinds of ill treatment, and m par 
ticular lets his mother keep her for yeai-s 
engaged in the lowest kinds of drudgery 
At last she is released and revenged by her 
brother and her betrothed, king Herwig of 
Seeland The poem also deals with the 
f 01 tunes of Gudrun’ s father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, &c , and the 
scene is partly m North Gei many, Denmark, 
Friesland, partly m Ireland and Normandy 
Guebres, Gulbees (ge'berz), a name given 
to the fire worshippers of Persia, represented 
in India by the Parsees The original Gue 
bres or followers of Zoroaster are now re 
presented almost solely by those who inhabit 
the cities of Yezd and Kirman and the a 1 
joining villages At present they numbei 
only about 7000 As supreme deity they 
recogni/e Ahuramazda, or Orrau/d, the prin 
ciple of light and source of all that is good, 
and his opposite and antagonist, the evil 
l)rinciple, the latter called Ahriman They 
believe in the existence of heaven and hell, 
between which stretches the Bridge of the 
Gatherer or Judge, over this none but the 
righteous may jiass Among their lead 
ing practices may be mentioned their re 
fusal to contiict marriages with those of 
other creeds , their objection to eat beef or 
pork, or to partake of anything cooked by one 
of mother religion, &c l''hey regard Ahura 
mazda as the source of light, and in their 
temples they feed the altars with perpetual 
fire, and hence their name fire worshippers, 
but they do not revere it except as a symbol 
of the deity When, m G51 a d , Yezdegird, 
the last of the Sassanides, was defeated by 
the Caliph Omar, the majority of the Per- 
sians embraced Islamism Those who con 
tinned Zoroastrians received the name of 
Guebres or mfidels, and were subjected to 
persecutions so severe that the majority 
emigrated to India, where they b^me 
known as Parsees See Parseei 
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Guebwiller, the French form of Gebwetlep 
(which see) 

Guelderland See Oeldcrlami 

Guelder Bose, or Gubldres Robe, a name 
given to the cultivated variety of the Vi 
burnum Opidus, or water elder, of the order 
Oaprifohacese On account of the shape 
and colour of its flowers it is sometimes 
called the Snowball Tree Its fruit is of a 
pretty red colour 

Guelfs, or Guelphs, the name of a dis 
tmguished princely family which originated 
in Germany, but was also at one time con 
nected with Italy, and which still flour 
ishes in the two lines of the house of Bruns 
wick, the royal (to which the reignmg family 
in Britain bt longs) and the ducal The first 
who bore the name is said to have been 
Welf, the son of Isenbrand, whose grand 
father was a vassal of Charlemagne See 
Brunmteh (kamily of) and Gutlfs and 
GhibelUnes 

Guelfs (or Gbei phs) and Ghibellmes, the 
names of two great Italian political parties 
in the 13th and 14th centuries The names 
are derived from the Italian Guclji and 
Ghibellim, which are corrupted from the 
German Welfen and Waibhngtn These 
latter words came to be used as party de 
signations in Germany, m the war between 
Henry the Proud and Conrad of Hohen 
staufen, to whom belonged the estate of 
Waiblingen in Wuitemberg About the 
year 1200 the designations Guelf and Ghi 
bcllme came to be employed to denote re 
spectively the Italian patriotic and papal 
party, and the party which supported the 
domination of the German emperors in Italy 
After the fall of the Hohenstaufen the Ghi 
bellines became the partisans of anstocracy, 
and the Guelfs the paitisans of democracy 
and liberty, but the designations ultimately 
denoted mere communal and family feuds, 
and Dante, originally a Guelf, but subse 
quently a Ghibelline, asserted that the two 
parties were the cause of all the miseries 
of Italy The contest continued with bitter 
ness for almost 300 years Coriesponding 
parties appeared ill Italy under many (iif 
fereiit names, as the bianchi and neri (white 
and black) in Florence, &c 

Guelph, town of Canada, prov Ontano, 
111 a rich farming district, 45 miles w of 
Toronto, with manufactures of woollens, 
sewing machines, and agncultural imple 
ments, and a model farm kept up by the 
provincial government Pop 11,496 

Guercxno (gwot-oh5'ii5). See Barbieru 
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Guereza or Guerza (ger'e /a, gerVa, 
Volobu'i (j u( r^a), a species of monkey remai k 
able for its beauty, inhabiting the moun 
tains of Abyssinia. Short, glossy, jet blick 
fur covers its limbs, back, and head, while 
a long fringe of silky white ban depends 
from the flanks It frequents lofty trees 

Guencke (ger'ik e), Oito von, German 
physicist, born at Magdeburg (of which he 
became buigomistcr or mayor) 1602, died 
at Hamburg 1686 About 1650 he mven 
ted the air pump, with which he made pub 
he experiments at the diet at Ratisbon, 
before the Emperor Ferdinand III His 
most important observations, collected by 
himself, appeared at Amsterdam in folio (in 
1672) 

Guenn, Je\n Baptihte Pvulin, French 
painter, born at Toulon 1783, died at Pans 
1855 He painted portraits and historical 
subjects, chief pictures— Cam after the 
Death of Abel, The Dead Christ, Adam 
and Eve driven out of Paradise, Anne of 
Austria and her Sons, &c 

Guernsey (gcrn'zi), the second largest 
and njost western of the Channel Islands, 
l}ing off the north coast of France, 46 miles 
from Cherboing and about 68 miles from 
Start Point in Devonshire It is of i triaii 
gulai form, about 9 miles long, and 3 to 4 
miles broad The northern part is level, 
the southern more elevated, coast lofty and 
abrupt, the island being almost entirely of 
granite formation 9 he climate is extremely 
healthy, snow is rare, and frosts light and 
of short continuance The soil is fertile 
The breeding of cattle and the cUiiy are the 
principal objects of attention, and the 
butter made is highly esteemed Horti 
culture and floriculture also receive much 
attention, and fruit, especially figs and 
grapes (the latter grown under glass), is 
very abundant The grape houses are 
further utilized for the raising of early 
vegetables and tomatoes, which aie sent to 
the London maiket The pnncipal exports 
are cattle (the dairy cows being renowned), 
fruits, vegetables m the early spring, granite 
for paving, &c The dialect of the island 
IS the pure Norman of some centuries ago, 
but a knowledge of English is general The 
principal place of education is Elizabeth 
College, at St Peter’s Port, the capital, 
and only town m the island Steamers ply 
regularly between Guernsey and London, 
Southampton, Plymouth, and Weymouth 
The island is under a lieutenant governor, 
who represents the sovereign in the assembly 
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of th< states, a kind of local parliament It 
lb strongly fortihed, and has a well organized 
militia Pop 35,839 See Channel Islands 
Guernsey hily, Nerine Sarnunsts,fkhea,\iii 
fill plant, with purple red flowers, native of 
S Africa, family Amaryllidacese, so called 
from some of its bulbs being cast up in 
Guernsey fiom a wrecked ship and there 
taking root There are several other spe 
cies also called Guernst y lilies 

Guerrero (ger laVu), a state of Mexico, 
area, 24,227 square miles Its surface is 
finely diversihcd by mountain and valley, 
and paitly covered by native forests, and 
it 18 rich in minerals, including gold, silver, 
copper, and iron The principal port is 
Acapulco Pop 474,594, mostly Indians 
Guerrillas (ge nl'az, in Spanish ge nb- 
y is), a name hrst given in Spam to light, 
irregular troops, consisting chiefly of peas 
ants who fought against the invading French 
111 the early part of the present century 
1 he name has now become quite a general 
term for such irregular troops, and has tra 
V elled far beyond Spam 
Guesclm, Bertrand du See Du Gueb 
dm 

Gueux {geu, Fr ‘beggars’), a name given 
in derision to the allied nobles and othei 
malcontents m the Netherlands, who le 
sisted the despotism of Philqi 11 , in 1566- 
67 The Count of Barlairnont having 
termed the malcontents Gueux, they adopted 
the name, and a suitable badge called the 
‘ beggar s denier ’ They were totally dis 
persed in 1567 

Guevara y Duenas (ga va'ia e d\i en'y is), 
Luis Vlle7 de, a Spanish dramatic poet, 
born m 1570, died 1644 His literaiy fame 
rests chiefly on his Diablo Cojuelo (Lame 
Devil), which suggested the famous Diable 
Boiteux of Le Sage 

Gughelmi (gul yel'mc), Pietro, Italian 
composer, born 1727, died 1801 He corn 
posed comic and heroic operas for the 
Italian theatre, visited Vienna, Madrid, and 
London, and afterwards returned to Naples, 
where he became the rival of Paesiello In 
1793 Pius VI named him chapel master of 
St Peter’s He left more than 200 pieces, 
remarkable for their simple and beautiful 
airs, their nch harmony, and their spirit 
and originality 

Guiana (gi an'a), British, a colony m 
the north of South America, about 560 miles 
long, and about 200 miles broad, having E 
Dutch Guiana, w Venezuela and Brazil, N 
and N E the Atlantic, and s Brazil, esti- 
800 
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mated area, 109,000 sq miles It is divided 
into three settlements — Berbice, Demerara, 
and Esseqiiibo The coast tract forms a 
dreary belt, 10 to 40 miles broad, of mud 
banks and shallows, and when drained the 
surface sinks 1 foot below the sea level, 
hence stiict attention must be paid to dams 
and sluices 'J'his alluvial deposit is sue 
ceeded by a lange of low hills not exceeding 
200 fe t m height Hic interior is traversed 
in various directions by cliains of hills or 
mountains On the western boundaiy is the 
singular flat topped and almost inaccessible 
mountain Korairna, rising to a height of 
8600 feet The other principal ranges are 
the Sierra Imataca, m the north part of the 
country, the Cannucu or Conocou, and the 
Siena Acarai —the last occupying the ex 
treme 8 L. corner of the territory forming 
its boundary m this direction They are 
densely wooded, but do not reach a greater 
elevation than 4000 feet The geological 
composition of the mountains of British 
Guiana is various Some of them consist of 
granite, gneiss, and trap rocks, and their 
different modifications, others are of sand 
stone, and others again appeal to be of 
white quartz Gold occurs in various places, 
and is now mined with success Rock 
crystals and red agate are met with, and 
very white clay is found in the Essequibo 
The extensive flats along the shore are com 
posed of alluvial soil and clays, resting upon 
granite The chief rivers are the Esse 
quibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Corentyn 
Ihe climate, though moist and warm, is 
not on the whole unhealthy Cultivation 
IS confined to the coast region, the soil is 
very fertile, and much of it well adapted 
for the sugar cane, the cultivation of which 
is mostly earned on by Indian and Chinese 
coolies Guiana also produces coffee, to 
bacco, indigo, &c Vegetation is singularly 
luxuriant, and the forest trees are of the 
most magnificent description Fruits, raedi 
cinal plants, fibrous vegetables, dyeing 
woods, &c , abound The flora includes the 
Victoria Rtgia^ the largest of the water 
lilies Among the animals are the jaguar, 
tapir, armadillo, sloth, vampire bat, alli 
gator, &c , and many species of birds, such 
as humming-birds, parrots, &c Snakes, 
some of them venomous, and troublesome 
insects are numerous Guiana has two dry 
and two wet seasons, each continuing for 
three months December, January, Feb 
ruary, June, Tuly, ‘ind August, constitute 
the wet season, the other months of the 
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ytar the drj The mean nnual ttmpera 
ture 18 nearly 81“ 2' A lolent thunder 
storms occur at the change of the seasons, 
but the hurricanes, so dtstriutnt iii the 
West Indies, are unknown In the dry 
seasons the climate is agreeable, and in the 
interior, more hedthy than in niin> pa its 
of the West Indies Ihe trade is com in 
trated mainly in Georgetown, the c ipit.il 
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Sugar, rum, and molasses are the piincipal 
exports The exports have recently varied in 
value from about 800,000 to £3,000,000 
The government consists of a governor, a 
council, a ‘ court of policy ’ , also a ‘ com 
bined court ’, consisting of the court of policy 
and 6 elected financial representatives 
Guiana was first settled by the Dutch about 
1580 It was taken by the British in 1783, 
1796, a id again in 1803, and latterly it was 
definitively given up to them Pop (1901) 
300,748, of whom a great proportion are of 
African race or coolies from India 

Guiana, Dutch, or Surinam a Dutch 
colony in South America, situated between 
English and ]<>ench Guiana, area, about 
60,000 B(| miles The general aspect is the 
same with that of British Guiana— flat and 
swimpy on the coast, and mountainous in 
the interior, well watered by numerous 
streams, and of which the Surinam and its 
affluents are the chief It has also a simi 
larly warm, moist climate, and is very fertile 
Only a small part of the colony is under 
cultivation On the Surinam river, about 10 
miles from its mouth, is situated the capital, 
Paramaribo The principal exports are 
sugar, coffee, molasses, and rum The gov 
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eminent is vested in a governor general and 
council Pop 72,53S 

Guiana, Fbenoh, a French colony in 
South Amenca, between Dutch Guiana and 
Brazil, area, about 35,000 sq miles This 
territory resembles Bntish Guiana in its 
physical features, climate, and vegetable 
productions, with the addition, in the latter 
case, of pepper, cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
&c The colony comprises the island of 
Cayenne, celebrated for the pepper bearing 
that name Gold has also been found m 
considerable quantities Ihe French are 
said to have first settled in Cayenne in 1604 
Pop 80,000 

Guiana Bark, the bark of Portlamha 
hemndrat order Cmchonaceae, considered to 
possess great value as a febrifuge 

Guicciardini (gwr chir de'ne), Fran 
CESCO, Italian historian, born at Florence 
1482, died 1540 He became professor of 
jurisprudence at Florence, and held various 
public appointments He began in 1534 
his famous History of Italy — Dell’ Istoria 
d’ltalia — which embraces the period 1490- 
1534 It has been translated into English 

Guicowar’s (gl ko war') Dominion See 
Baroda 

Guides, in an array, persons selected for 
their acquaintance with the topography of 
the place in which the army operates, and 
employed to conduct the army or detach 
ments of it to any place which has to be 
reached The name of ‘ guides ’ is some 
times given to troops without any very 
specific meaning In the Indian army it is 
given to a regiment of cavalry and infantry 
attached to the Punjab Frontier Force 

Guido Aretino (gw5'd5 a re tr'no), or 
Guido d’ Arezzo, an Italian monk, cele 
brated for his skill in music, flourished in 
the 11th century He was a native of 
Arezzo, became a Benedictine monk, and 
finally prior of Avellana, where he died, 
1050 He invented the musical staff of lines 
and spaces (or at least systematized their 
use), and he introduced the names of the first 
SIX notes of the scale, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, le 

Guidon (gi'don), the little flag or standard 
of a troop of cavalry 

Guido Beni (gwe'do rS'ne), a celebrated 
Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1575, 
died there 1642 Being the son of a musi 
cian he devoted some time to the study of 
music, but, as painting seemed his true vo 
cation, he was placed under the tuition of 
Dionysius CRlvaert, and subsequently joined, 
m his twentieth year, the school of the Ca 


racci In 1602 he visited Rome, and having 
seen the paintings of Caravaggio, he imi- 
tated his style At the request of Cardinal 
Borghese he painted The Crucifixion of St 
Peter and the Aurora He was also em- 
ployed by Paul V to paint a chapel on 
Monte Cavallo, and one m Santa Maria 
Maggiore Guido’s paintings are generally 
considered as belonging to three different 
periods His earliest pictures, aftei the 
style of Caravaggio and Caracci, display 
powerful contrasts of light and shade Hia 
second manner exhibits light and agreeable 
coloimng, with little shade Hi a third penod 
IS marked by careless haste Having quar 
relied with Cardinal Spmola, the treasurer 
of Urban VIII , he left Rome and returned 
to Bologna, but was subsequently recalled 
In 1622 he removed to Naples, but, after a 
bnef stay, returned once more to Bologna, 
never to leave it again Among his most 
famous works may be mentioned his Aurora, 
his Magdalene, Michael Vanquishing Satan, 
Lot and his Daughters, his Fortune, &c 
Guido was also celebrated in his owui day 
for his etchings, but his w’^orks of this class 
have now sunk very much in value 
Guienne, or Guylnnf (g? en'), an ancient 
province of France, now comprising the de- 
partments of Gironde, Lot, Lot et Garonne, 
Dordogne, and Aveyron, with part of Landes 
and of Tarn et Garonne The capital w^as 
Bordeaux It fell into the hands of the 
English in 1152, was nearly all conquered 
by Charles V in 1377, reconquered by 
Henry V and Henry VI , and finally an 
nexed to France 1458 

Guignet’s Green (gg nya), a pigment pre 
pared by heating in a reverberatory furnace 
a mixture of three parts of boracic acid and 
one of bichromate of potassium, made into 
a thick paste with water This colour is 
quite fixed — it does not alter by light or 
reagents, and it is quite harmless, so that 
it forms an excellent substitute for the 
greens which contain aisenic and copper 
Guild, a society or association for carrying 
on commerce, a handicraft, or some other 
undertaking Such associations are known 
from very early times in various countries 
The societies of tradesmen exclusively au- 
thonzed to practise their art, and governed 
by laws of their own, played a very import- 
ant part in the middle ages They often 
formed a bulwark against the oppression of 
the nobility, and were thus extremely con- 
ducive to the growth of municipal and civil 
liberty Traces of these trade societies are 
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found in the 10th century In Milan we 
find the mechanics united undei the name 
credeihtia At Florence the trades were 
federated into twenty one guilds or arti 
These originated in 1282, on the overthrow 
of the nobility, and every candidate for 
citizenship was obliged to enter some par- 
ticular guild Such a step became a neces 
sity at a period in which individual rights, 
as such, failed to secure lespect The purely 
Teutonic guilds, although connected with 
the constitution of the cities, possessed cer- 
tun peculiarities In the 13th century the 
(lermaii guilds of craftsmen obtained the 
right of defending by arms their own in 
teiests, and became so powerful that per 
sons unconnected with a trade were often 
glad to attach themselves to them As 
illustrations of the manner in which as 
sociations originally instituted for defen 
81 ve purposes became the mainstay of a 
tyiannical monopoly may be mentioned, the 
fretjuent withholding of permission from 
more than a certain number of master me 
shames to reside m one place, the restrictions 
placed upon particular branches of industry, 
and upon the fi ee exercise, by each indiv idual, 
of his trade except undei the sanction of the 
guilds With the view of destroying the 
political influence which they had ac(|Uired 
the Emperor Frederick II abolished them 
by a decree issued in 1240, but the decree 
remained without effect, as did also the 
clauses inserted with a similar view into 
the Golden Bull m 1356, and it was not 
until the present century that unrestricted 
freedom to practise any trade was estab 
lished in the German states In Austria 
this was done in 1860, and in 1868 it was 
done for all the states of the North Ger 
man Confederation In Britain trade guilds 
long possessed an importance which was 
mainly political As the right of voting was 
involved in the membership of a guild, many 
persons, not mechanics, acquired the rights 
of ‘freemen’ by connecting themselves with 
some body of this kind These guilds, m 
England, had no legal right to prevent any 
man from exercising what trade he pleased 
The only restriction on the exercise of 
trades was the statute of Elizabeth, requir 
mg seven years’ apprenticeship This the 
courts held to extend to such trades only 
as were m being at the time of the passing 
of that statute, but by an act passed m 
1835, every kind of restriction on artisans, 
trades, &c, was abolished The guilds or 
companies of the city of London (among the 
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oldest of which are the weavers, founded in 
1164, the parish clerks, in 1232, the suldlers, 
in 1280, the fishmongers, in 1284) are still 
very important corporations, which give re- 
lief to poor and decayed members, and also 
manage vast funds bequeathed for beuevo 
lent purposes Besides the secular guilds 
there were from a lery tiily period, in 
Britain, religious guilds hrom the time 
of Henry II all such guilds were required 
to have a charter from the crown In 
1388 a return of these guilds was ordered 
to be made, and it was then found that that 
of Corpus Chnsti, York, numbered 14,800 
members The property of the religious 
guilds was sequestrated in the reign of 
Henry VIII In Iiance guild priv ileges 
were sold by the state from the 10th cen 
tury till the revolution of 1789, but at that 
date guilds were entirely abolished This 
was done also at a later period in Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Sweden, and Denmark 
Many of the trades unions have now some 
what of the character of the ancient guilds 
Guildford, a town of England, the county 
town of Surrey, on the Wey, a well limit 
and thriving place It has an iron foundry, 
corn, paper, and powder mills, and an irn 
portant gram market It ceased to be a 
parliamentary burgh in 1885 Pop 15,9 37 
Guildhall, the city hall of London, Cheap 
side, first built in 1411, all but consumul 
in the great fire of 1666, and m 1669 re 
built The front was not erected until 
1789 The most remarkable room is the 
hall, 153 feet long, 48 broad, and 55 high, 
used for city feasts, &c It contains the 
cunous wooden statues of Gog and Magog 
In the common council room is a collection 
of pictures, some of them valuable 9’bere 
is also a library in the Guildhall 

Guillemot (gil e mot), a name of several 
web footed birds belonging to the family 
Alciddeorauks 
The guillemots 
have a straight, 
compressed, 
and pointed 
bill, coven d 
with featheiH 
as far as the 
nostrils, and 
have no hallux 
or hind toe Common Oaillomot ( tJna <mle) 
The wings are 

pointed and very short, the legs also short, 
and placed far back They live on fish, 
and build on precipitous roclij adjoining the 
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eea The common guillemot ( XJthi troile), 
about 18 inches m length, is frequently 
found in Britain, and U>8 one egg, the 
black guillemot ()i ylle)^ is smaller, and 
lays two or three eggs, the U lacUol as^ is 
entirely wdiite 

Guilloche (gil losh'), in Grecian aichi 
tecture, an ornament consisting of straight 
or curved hands symmetrically inter jdaited 

Guillotine (gil-lo tPn'), an engiiu for be 
heading persons at one stroke an iriven 
tion of the middle ages -adojitcd with im 
provements by the Nation il Asaemblv of 
France during the first re\olution on the 



Guillotine ns ustd in I’atis 


proposal of a Dr Guillotni, after w'hom it is 
named In this apparatus decapitation is 
effected by meins t»f a steel bladt loaded 
with a 111 IBB of lead, and sliding between 
two upright posts, giooved on then inner 
Bides, the person s neck being confined in a 
circular opening between two planks, the 
upper one of which also slides up or down 
The condemned is strapped to a board, w hic h 
in the cut is shown resting horizontally on 
the table in front of the upright post'^, but 
which 18 easily drawn forward and set up 
light when necessary and again canted over 
upon the table and rapidly moved up so as 
to place the neck of the condemned within 
the semicircle of the lower plank, the other 
being raised for the purpose On the right 
of the table is a large basket or tiough of 
wicker work for the reception of the body 
Tinder the place where the head rests is an 
oblong trough for its reception The knife 
IS fixed to the cap or lintel on the top of the 


[losts by a claw in the form of an 8, the 
lower part of which opens as the upper part 
closes This claw is acted up(m by a lever 
to which a cord is attached When the 
head of the condemned is in position the 
cord 18 pulled, and by the action of the 
lever the knife is set at liberty, descending 
by the giooves m the upright posts and 
filling upon the neck of the condemned jusu 
behind the planks which keep the head in 
position The scaffold, which is surrounded 
by an open railing, is raised 0 or 7 feet from 
the ground The same name is given to a 
machine winch cuts by a knife descending 
between grooved posts, much used for cut 
ting paper, straw, <!l c 

Guimaraens, or GuiMAiii^y (ge ma rins'), 
a town in Portugal, province of Minho, 
strongly fortified and well built Pop 8205 

Guinea (gm'e), a geographical division of 
Western Africa, including the Atlantic coast 
line ind an indefinite area of the interior be 
tween the frontiers of Senegambia and Oajie 
Negro, or Gape Fno (where German teriitory 
now begins) It is divided into two districts, 
lying north and south of (^ape Lope/ the 
foirner, called Upper Guim a, includes Su ir i 
Leeme, Liberia, the Giain, Ivory, Gold, nid 
Slave coasts, parts of Nigeria, German 
Cameroon territory, &c , the latter, called 
Lower Guinea, includes part of French 
Congo, Angola, &c fete Africa^ and the 
separate articles 

Guinea, an English gold com worth 21 
sterling Guineas were first coined, in the 
reign of Chailes II (16b ^), of gold from 
(Juinea, and bore the figure of an elephant 
Its value ranged at different times fioin 
20'{ up to 30« , until, in 1717, it was fixed 
at 21 y In 1817 the com was withdiawn 
from circulation It is, however, still cus 
tomary to estimate professional honoraria, 
&c m guineas 

Guinea, Guif of, that portion of the 
Atlantic which washes the shores of Upper 
Guinei, between (.^ape Palmas and Cape 
Lope/, and including the bights of Benin 
and Biafra 1 he islands of Fernando Po, 
Prince’s, and St T’homas, are within this 
gulf 

Guinea, New See Nnv Guinea 

Guinea-com, a name given to durra, one 
of the grams also called millet In the U 
States it IS cultivated under the name of 
broom corn 

Guinea-fowl, or Piniado, a genus of gal 
Imaceous birds, family Phasiamdse or phea 
sants, originally all natives of Airica The 
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oommon guinea fowl {Numida meleaqrt<t)y 
now well known as a domestic fowl, has a 
slate coloured plumage varied with round 
white spots It 18 about the sue of a com 
mon fowl, and is of a noisy and quarrelsome 



Guinea fowl (Aumlffa vieleagrtR) 


disposition Its eggs arc esteeiiitd Among 
the other species of guinea fowl may be 
mentioned the Numlda viilturma (or Acryl 
ludii i idfurimwi), by far the most beautiful, 
with somewhat vultunne head and neck, 
the Nidnlda mitrdta, found in Kaffraria anrl 
in Madagascar, and the Numlda cnddta, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope 

Guinea-grass {Panlcum marimum\ a 
very tall species of grass, a natiie of Africa, 
of the same genus with the millet often 6, 
and sometimes even 10 feet in height It 
has been naturalized in South Amenea and 
the West Indies, and largely cultivated foi 
fodder It does not {lerish even in Britain, 
but there it is not so productive as in 
warmer climates 

Guinea Pepper {l^ylopia a^omattca), a 
lofty tree of the same family with the cus 
tard apple Its fruit, consisting of dry cai 
pels, IS used as pepper, ‘Negro Pepper’ 
The term Guinea Pepper is often used as an 
equivalent for Grains of Farad t sc ^ or Mala 
guetta. It IS also a common designation of 
Capsicum frutescens See Capsicum 

Guinea-pig, a well known rodent mam 
mal, funily Cavidae or Cavies The do 
ine-itic specimen is sometimes regarded as 
descended from Cama aperco^ and some 
times termed Cana cohaya It is a native 
of South America (like the other cavies), 
and resembles the pig only in its grunting 
voice It 18 a timid little animal, extremely 
prolifac, and it feeds on vegetables, espeei 
ally parsley, bread, grain, &c It is very 
destitute of intelligence 

Gumea-plum, the fruit of a West African 
tree, Parinanum rrcdmmf order (‘hryso 
balanaceae, growing to the height of 60 ft 

Guinea -worm {FtLaria Medinensis), a 
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parasitic worm of the order Nematoda, 
white, of the thickness of pack-thread, 
somewhat attenuated at the hook shaped 
posterior extremity It v sries in length from 
6 inches to several feet, and it is found in 
the intertropical regions of thi ( )ld W orld 
It IS frequently found in the tissue of the 
human body below the skin, and produces a 
painful ulcer, out of which a small portion 
of the wmrm issues to eject its eggs It 
18 then carefully extracted by winding it 
round a stick once or twice every day, c are 
being exercised not to break the worm 1’ht 
manner m which it effects an entrance into 
the body is unknown 

Gumgamp (gan gan), a town in liance, 
dep Cotes du Nord, on the IVieux, has 
manufactures of linen, thread, Ac , and 
several tanneries Pop 8741 

Guipuzcoa (gc pqth'ko i), one of the 
three Basque provinces, in th< N h of Spam, 
bounded N by the Hay of Hisciy, nf 
by France, area, 728 s(j mika The toast 
IS bold and rocky, and iniKb indented, 
the int< nor is generally mountainous I’he 
chief riches of tlu provinte aie in its 
minerals, i)aitKularly non, and its woods, 
wliith aie used in smelting it San S( has 
tian IS the cqntal Hop PH), 8^)0 

Guisborough (gi/'bu ro), a town in Eng 
1 ni<l, in the county of York (North Riding), 
situated in a narrow but fertile valley, ex 
tending along the Toes Cast steel found 
ing IS ca ried on Pop 5623 

Guiscard (gis kar), Roiu-hi (that is, 
Robert the Cunning), Duke of Apulia and 
Calabna, a son of Tancred de llauteville, 
bom III 1015 His brothers, having ac 
quired large possessions in Italy, Robert 
followed them about 1 053, and in the same 
year captuied Ikipe Leo IX at (hvitella 
On the death of his brother Humphrey he 
was proclaimed count of Apulia lu 1057 
He then conquered (’alabria, and Pope 
Nicholas II made him gonfalonier of tire 
(jhurch Having become a tributary of the 
holy see and suppressed the jinvileges of 
the Apulian iiolnlit^, he sent his youngest 
brother, Roger, to sei/e Sicily Robert 
himself arrived in Sicily in 10(>1, and, in 
conjunction with his brother, deflated the 
Saracens at Enna. Retuniing to Italy, 
Robert conquered the towns still remaining 
m the hands of the Saracens, being detained 
from 1068 to 1071 at the siege of Ban In 
1074 he was excommunicated by Gregory 
VTT for refusing to become his vassal, but 
the ban was removed in 1080 As his 
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daughter Helen was betrothed to the son 
of the Byzantine emperor, Michael VII, 
Guiscard, on the latter’s deposition, took up 
arms in his favour, and defeated Alexis 
Oomnenus at Durazzo (1082) As Gregory 
VH had been meanwhile imprisoned by 
the invading forces of Henry IV of Ger 
many, GiUHcard delivered the pontiff m 
1084 He then went again to Epirus, where 
he repeatedly defeated the Greeks, and, by 
means of his fleet, made hnnsdf master of 
many of the islands of the Archipelago 
He was upon the point of advancing against 
Constantinople, when he died m the isl ind 
of Cephalonia in 1085 

Guise (gwr/), a town of France, dep of 
Aisne, beautifully situated on the left bank 
of the OiHo It has manufactures of tex 
tiles, iron and copper foundries, &c , and a 
large work for making stoves, conne(ted 
with which is an edibce in which live some 
400 families of the working people It is 
an ancient city, and its castle gave its title 
to the distinguished family of that name 
(see the following article) Pop 7677 
Guise (gwCz), a distinguished ducal family 
of ranee, a branch of the house of Lor 
raine The founder was Claude, a son of 
llen4 II , duke of Lorraine, who m 1506 
became ii ituralized in France In his 
favour the county of Guise was erected m 
1528 by Fiancis I into a duchy He died 
Hi 1550, leaving behind him hve daughters 
(the eldest of whom, Mane, married Janies 
V of Scotland, and was the mother of Mary, 
(jueen of Scots) and six sons -- 1 rancors, 
who succeeded him, Charles (Caidinal of 
1 iorraine), liOuis (Cardinal of Guise), Claude, 
I’lanCjOis, and Rend The family acquired 
ureat political importance on the accession 
of Francis II , who was marne<l to Mary, 
(pieen of Scots The direct line became 
extinct m 1675 In 1704 the title was re 
vived for the house of Condd Two of the 
dukes require particular mention — Fran 
c,,ois DE Lorraine, the second duke, born 
in 1519, early distinguished himself in 
war, especially at Metz, which he defended 
with success against Charles V , and at 
the battle of Renti, 1544 In his Italian 
expedition (1656-67) he failed to conquer 
the kingdom of Naples But he was sue 
cessful in that which resulted in the final 
annexation of Calais to France Under 
Henry II and Francis II he was the vir 
tual ruler of France On the death of 
Francis II the factions of Condd and 
Guise arose, the Piotestants (Huguenots) 


being on the side of the former, the Catholics 
on that of the latter When civil war broke 
out the Duke of Guise took Rouen and 
Bourges, and won the battle of Dreux in 
1562 He was preparing for the siege of 
Orleans, the central point of the Protestant 
paity, when he was assassinated by a Hu 
guenot nobleman, Feb 1563 He left 
memoirs written by himself — Henry, third 
duke, eldest son of the preceding, was born 
in 1550 He was a bitter opponent of the 
Huguenots, and fought against them at 
Jarnac and Moncontour, and advised the 
massacre of St Bartholomew (1572) From 
revenge he personally conducted the assas 
bins to the house of Coligny In 1576 was 
formed the Catholic League, first projected 
by his uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine A 
period of civil war followed, the party of 
Guise proved too strong for his opponents, 
and having brouglit about a rising of the 
Catholics m Pans (May 1588), he entered 
the city in triumph He might now have 
made himself master of the throne, but 
negotiations were set on foot, and the duke s 
displays of imprudent ambition led to his 
assassination in the king’s cabinet, T)ec 23, 
1588, at Blois, whither the states had been 
summoned in order finally to ratify the 
treaty that had been arranged 

Guitar (gi tar'), a stringed mstmment 
with a hollow body and a neck somewhat 
similar to that of a violin, used especially 
to accompany the 
V oice The mo 
dern or Spanish 
guitar has six 
strings, the three 
highest of gilt, the 
three lowest of 
Bilk covered with 
fine wire, timed 
respectively to the 
E in the second 
space of the bass 
staff, A its fourth, 
and the treble 
I>, C, B, and E 
The intermediate 
intervals are pro- 
duced by bring 
ing the stnngs, by the pressure of the fin- 
gers of the left hand, into contact with 
the frets fixed on the key board, while those 
of the nght pluck or twitch the stnngs It 
IS extremely popular in Spam The Span 
lards denved it from the Moors, who brought 
it from the East 
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Guizot (gS z(5), Fran^ois-Piekke Guil 
LAUME, French historian and statesman, 
bom at Nlmes, 1787, died 1874 H is father, 
a lawyer, having in 17^4 perished by the 
guillotine, his mother and her three sons 
retired to Geneva, where Francois was gra 
tiiitously educated at the gymnasium In 
1805 he commenced legal studies at Pans, 
but gradually drifted into the literary pro 
fession In 1812 he married Mdlle de 
Meulan, editor of the Publiciste, and be 
came professor of history at the Sorbonne 
On the fall of the empire he obtained several 
public offices, such as councillor of state, 
and director general of the departmental 
and communal administration In 1816 he 
published Du Gouveraement Repr^sentatif 
et de 1 6 tat actuel de la France, and Easai sur 
r Instruction Publique In 1820 the Due de 
Berry was assassinated, and Guizot’s party 
fell before an ultra royalist reaction In 
1825 he was depnved of his chair on account 
of the political character of his lectures, 
but it was restored to him in 1828 In 
1829 he again became councillor of state, 
and in 18t30 was elected deputy for the 
arrondisseinent of Lisienx After the July 
revolution he was appointed minister of the 
interior, but lesigned m 1831 After the 
death of Pt^rier, Guizot, along with I’hicrs 
and De Bioglie, formed a coalition ministry, 
and he rendeied great service as minister of 
public instruction He became ambassador 
at the Biitish court m 1840, and next year 
he became the real head of the government 
of which Soult was the nominal chief He 
retained the office of ministerof foreign affairs 
until 1848, and dunng that period opposed 
all measures of reform After the fall of 
Louis Philippe, Guizot escaped and fled to 
I ngland Henceforth he practically retired 
from public life Born of a Calvinist family, 
Guizot always remained a stern Protestant 
of the orthodox type, although he zealously 
supported the temporal authority of the 
pope Among his numerous works may be 
mentioned, Histoire de la Civilisation en 
France, Histoire g^nerale de la Civilisa 
tion en Europe, Histoire de la Revolution 
d’Angleterre, Washington, Discours sur la 
Revolution d’Angleterre , Meditations et 
tildes Morales, Guillaume le Conquerant, 
Memoires pour servir h I’Histoire de mon 
Temps (1858-68) , Meditations sur I’Etat 
Actuel de la Religion Chretienne, Me- 
langes Biographiques et Litteraire , Histoire 
de France Racontee k mes Petits Enfants, 
&c 


Gujerat, Gutahat, or Gizirat, a mar! 
time province in Western Hindustan, PiTsi- 
dency of Bombay, total area, 70,000 sq 
miles, pop 11,000,000 The south west 
portion is an extensive peninsula, with the 
Gulf of Kach (Cutch) on the north west 
side, and the Gulf of C^ambay on the south 
east The central districts form an exten- 
sive plain, but the northern and eastern 
districts are mountainous, rugged, and 
pngly The rivers include the Narbada, 
Myhe, and Sabarnati The climate is very 
hot in summer, and during the hot months 
the surface mostly appears sand or dust, 
and in the rainy season a thick mire, but it 
is extremely fertile Gujerat comprises a 
number of native states within its area, the 
chief being the scattered territories of the 
Gaekwar or Giiicowar of Baroda The 
population presents an extraordinary as 
semblage of sects and castes It gives name 
to the vernacular language of North* rn 
Bombay Cujantti The an i of the Biitish 
portion, comprising the distntts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, Ranch Mahals, and Ah 
medabad is 10,158 sq miles and the pop 
8,098,197 

Gujronwkla, a town of India, in the Pun 
jab, administrative headquarters of district 
of same name It has i neon side table manu 
factures of country wares, such as biass 
vessels, Ao Pop 29,224 —Area of district, 
8017 sq miles Pop 690,169 

Gujrkt, a district of India in the lieu 
tenant governorship of the Punjab, m the 
RawiCl Pindi division between the Jehlam 
and the Ohenab Pop 760,875 — GujrAt, 
the capital, 5 miles from the Chenab, is a 
commercial centre Its manufactures are 
principally of cotton and of Gujrftt wore, 
that is inlaid work in gold and iron Pop 
18,743 

Gulbar^ga, a town of India, in the state 
of Hyderabad Pop 29,228 

Guidon, a silver com of Austria Hungary 
and also of Holland, worth about 1« Sd 
sterling Also called a fiorin 

Guledgarh {(Hded^ud), a town of India 
m the Kalkdji district, Bombay Presidency 
Pop 15,500 

Gulez (golz), the heraldic name of tho 
colour red It ranks after the metals or 
and ai and has the highest place among 
colours 

Gulf Stream, one of the most celebrated 
of the oceanic currents, so called because it 
issues from the Gulf of Mexico It owes 
its origin to the fact that the westward 
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moving waters of the tropical portion of the 
Atlantic, encountering the eastward projec 
tion of South America, become divided into 
two currents, one setting southwards along 
the Brazilian coast, and the other northward 
past the mouths of the Amazon and Orinoco, 
into the Caribbean Sea. It then enters 
the Gulf of Mexico, and thence emerges 
through the Cliannel of Florida as the Gulf 
Stream Its course is next to the north 
and eastwards, in a direction parallel to the 
coast of the United States, past (Jape Hat 
teras (lat d 13'), along the southern edge 
of the ‘great banks’ of Nantucket and New 
foundland (between the meridians of 48° and 
west), after which its course as a distinct 
current cannot be traced In the earlier 
part of its course, especially when rounding 
the extremity of Honda, the Gulf Stream 
forms a well dehned current, distinguished 
by its high temperature and its deep blue 
or indigo colour On account of the descent 
of the Polar or Baffin Bay current along 
the coast in a direction opposite to that of 
the Gulf Stream, the water on its inland 
side IS colder than that to the eastward of 
it The difference of temperature between 
the Gulf Stream and this cold current some 
times amountfi to 20° (or even 30°) Fahr 
'Phe velocity of the Gulf Stream varies with 
its course Within the Florida Channel it 
attains a mean of 65 miles per day, this 
sinks to 56 miles off Charleston, becomes 
36 miles to 46 off Nantucket, and 28 miles 
to the south of the Newfoundland Banks, 
300 miles to the eastward of Newfoundland 
its movement is hardly perceptible At the 
bottom of the Florida Channel the observed 
temperature is 34°, that of the surface from 
80° to 84° Geographers have greatly ex 
aggerated the influence of the Gulf Stream 
on the temperature of Europe If it pos 
sesses any direct influence such must be ex 
tremely small, as the current is both too 
narrow and too shallow, and its slight 
amount of superior heat jirobably vanishes 
after it has passed Cape Hatteras The 
relatively high temperature of western and 
north western Europe must rather be re 
ferred to the general set of the tropical 
waters to the north east, and to the warm 
winds blowing in the same direction, and 
not to the Gulf Stream exclusively 

Gulf-weed {Sarya^suni)^ a genus of sea 
weeds (Algae) sub order Fucaceae, of which 
one species, S Bacciftrum, grows on tropical 
coasts, and accumulates in great floating 
beds, but does not propagate when detached 


It denves its ordinary appellation from the 
exploded idea that it is borne on the Gulf 
Stream from the Gulf of Mexico Several 
areas of the ocean exhibit great quantities 
of this and other weeds floating on the sur 
face One such, the Sargasso Sea, is in the 
North Atlantic, lying south west of the 
Azores, and north of the tropic of Cancer 
Gull, the general name of a family of birds 
distinguished by their straight bill, bending 
downwards towards the point, and marked 
below the under mandible by a triangular 
prominence, by their large wings, slender 
legs, palmated feet, and small hind toe 
Generali} seen in large flocks, the larger 



1 tS8cr Plack hukid t ull {Larns /uncus) 


species fiequent the sea, the smaller, lakes 
oi riveis They swim well, but aie incap 
able of diving 'riicii flight is rapid and 
long sustained 'J hey are extremel} voia 
Clous, and feed on every kind of animal 
food, putrid or fresh Their pnncipal food 
IS fish, which they catch with great agility, 
darting down like an arrow Ihey breed 
only once a yeai, laying two to four eggs 
The species are exceedingly numerous, and 
resemble each other greatly Among the 
principal are the common gull {Larm can~ 
«s), which breeds on the coast, oi inland in 
moory districts , the lesser black backed 
gull, L fusem, the black headed gull, L 
7 idibunduSf of which the masked gull, L 
capiHtratu% is only a vanety the iv ory gull, 
L (hurncus the Iceland gull, L island icus, 
distinguished by its white quill feathers from 
the herring gull, L arijentatus the great 
black backed gull , the burgomaster , the 
little gull, sabme’s gull, the kittiwake, 

Gullet See (Esophagus 

Gum, a substance of various properties 
which exudes spontaneously from the bark 
of certain trees, such as the plum, the peach, 
e'en , or from incisions made in the bark to 
facilitate the flow Gums form non crystalline 
rounded drops or tears, the purest varieties 
being transparent or translucent, of a pal© 
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yellow but sometimes of a dark colour 
AVhen dissolved in water gum forn»s a 
thick, smooth fluid, with considerable vis- 
cosity Some gums, such as gum arable, 
dissolve m water, others, like tragacanth, 
aie only partially soluble, they are msolu 
ble in alcohol By being insoluble in alcohol 
gums are distinguished from resins 'J hey 
ha ve no odour, and only a very faint taste "J'he 
different kinds of gum receive then names 
from the countries from which they aie im 
poi ted —such as gum arabic, gum Senegal, 
Barbary gum, Bast India gum, &c , and fiom 
individual features, as cherry tree gum, 
tragacanth, &c Gum rcstn'i require vvatei 
and alcohol to dissolve them See Gum 
rains 

Gumal See (wmul 

Gum-arabic is tin purest form of gum, and 
may be regarded as typical It conies from 
various species of Acacia, such as the 1 cai la 
lira, A stijal, and A arahua oi nilotnn 
(see Acacia) Ihe gum eludes spontane 
ously, and its appearance is an indication of 
the tree being in an unhealthy condition, 
but in order to get it in sufficient qu uitity 
incisions are made in the bark Gum arabic 
IS veiy largely employed in the huisliing 
and dressing of fabrics, for thickening the 
colouis in calico printing, in pharm ic y , as a 
cement, mink making, for making crayons 
and water colour cakes, and for manj other 
purposes 'i he purest gum arabic is iii round 
tears, transparent, incl almost colourless, 
faintly odorous, completely soluble in water, 
the solution being feebly acid 

Gumbin'nen, i Brussian town, prov East 
Prussia, on the Pissa It has brewing and 
distilling. 111 mufactures of woollen and linen 
cloth Pop 14,000 

Gum-boil, an abscess iri the gum, generally 
the result of toothache or of the pi escnce of 
decayed teeth or stumps The canons tooth 
or stump, if the inflammation proceeds fiom 
this cause, should be i emoved 1 he purulent 
matter should be evacuated by a free inci 
Sion, and the mouth frequently washed with 
tincture of myrrh and water 

Gum-cistus {Cistui hidanifirus)^ a plant 
largely cultivated in Poitugal, and yielding 
a gum of a pleasant balsamic odour 
Gum-dragon See Trayacanih 
Gum-elastic, caoutchouc or india rubber 
Gum-elemi See Mcmi 
Gum-juniper, the resm of Call Ur is quad- 
rtvoLviSy a coniferous tree of Barbary, used 
m varnish, &c 

Gumming, a disease of certam fruit trees, 
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as cherries, plums, apricots, peaches, 
consisting in a morbid exudation of gum, 
and generally resulting m the death of the 
tree 

Gum -reams, solidified juices obtained 
from plants They contain a gum, which 
IS soluble in water, and a resin, which dis 
solves in spirit, so that the body usually 
IS neai ly quite soluble in dilute alcohol , 
but thcie are usually present m addition 
essential oil, and a variety of impuritits 
The gum resins have frequently i stionn 
\nd chaiactt iistic taste and smell Tin \ 
are solid, opaque, and buttle The common 
gum resins aie aloes, ammoniatum, asafo 
tida, bdellium, galbanum, gamboge, mynh, 
olibanum, opopon ix, sagapenum, and scam 
mony 

Gumti, oi Goomit, a nver of Hindustan, 
has its course in tin Uiiittd Provinces, and 
flowing soutli tast falls into the Ganges 
betwetn Gha/ijnir and Btnaics In its 
course it passes the citus of Liu know and 
Jaunpur Length about 'lOO miles 

Gum-trees, a general name foi trees of 
the genus Jnicali//>tuH (which see) 

Gun, a missile wi ajion, causing destruction 
by the discharge of a ball, bullet, or other 
substance, through a cylindrical tube, along 
which it 18 propelled by the action of gun 
powdei or other explosive substance The 
teim includes small arms, such as portable 
sporting and inilitaiy weapons , machine 
guns, which discharge a rapid suciession of 
bullets through one or more bun Is on a 
rest, and the heavier pieces termed cannon 
or ordnance t^ee Cmnion, Jl/fli, Machine 

IfUll, &c 

Gun-boat, a term applied to small war 
vessels mounting often only a single heavy 
gun, and tmployed in coast deft net oi ni 
attacking laige and heavy armourtd vesnt Is 
Some gun boats have their one gun on thi 
deck mounted so as to be tinned in any 
diiection by means of a pivot In others 
the single gun is placid on a platform, 
which can be raised to the deck or lowered 
to the hold The gun in this case does 
not turn on a pivot, the manauvring being 
effected entirely by the turning of the vessel 
Some of the gun boats of the present day are 
armed with several powerful breech loading 
guns besides (|Uick firing and machine guns, 
and they may also be fitted for discharging 
torpedoes Many of them are very swift 

Gun carriage, the structure on which a 
cannon is mounted, and on which it is fiiea 
Gun carnages are of very various eon 
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structions In the caee of a field or eiege 
piece the carnage is united, for travelhng, 
with a two heeled fore part, termed a 
hmher^ to which the horses are attached, so 
as to form a single four-wheeled carriage 
In action the gun is unlimbered, and then 
rests on its pair of wheels, and on a strong 
support termed the trad A gun in a for 
tress has its carriage commonly mounted on 
what 18 termed a traveratng platform^ that 
IS, a strong framework suppoited on metal 
trucks or small wheels These trucks are 
constructed to run on metal rails, which are 
laid in concentric arcs of circles, whose cen- 
tres are a real or imaginary pivot close to 
the mouth of the embrasure through which 
the gun files By this means the mu7zlc of 
the gun, when run up, is brought nearly 
over the pivot, so that the direction of its 
fire may be alteied lateially considerably, 
and yet allow of a \oiy narrow embrasure 
Carriages on the ‘disappearing principle,’ 
which are visible to the enemy only during 
the acts of aiming and firing (while the 
loading 18 effected under shelter), are best 
exemplified in those of Col Moncrieff In 
one of these the carriage is so contrived that 
a heavy counterweight attached to it is 
sufficient to raise the gun into the position 
for firing, the sides of the carnage having 
some resemblance to the ‘ rockers ’ of a rock 
ing hoise The recoil bnngs the gun down 
into the loading position, after which it is 
again brought into firing position as before 
The iron carnages now made are thus ela 
borate mechanical structures In mortars a 
cast iron bed takes the place of a carnage 
Gun-cotton, or Pykoxyi inf, is an explo 
Bive substance formed by the action of nit 
ric acid on cotton In the process of manu- 
facture sulphuric acid is mixed with the 
nitric, its function being to absorb the water 
formed by the weakening of the nitnc acid 
as it gradually combines with the cotton 
The pioduct of this process is a chemical 
compound of four or five times the explosive 
power of gunpowder The cotton is geiier 
ally reduced to a finely divided condition, 
and the gun cotton moulded into disks of 
suitable sizes When ignited m a free state 
it burns with a strong flame , it is onl^ when 
fired by a detonating fuse or when heated 
in confinement that it explodes The pre 
sence of water and other substances does 
not interfere with this kind of explosion 
Prom this follows the important fact that it 
can be kept wet with safety while in a con- 
dition m which it may be exploded by means 
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of a detonator Jn $hortf when wet it u 
quite safe^ and yet quite ready for uorl at a 
moment's notice, for, while it refuses to bum 
even in the heat of a powerful flame, the 
application of a large or of a small deton- 
ator inserted m one dry disk of gun cotton 
causes the wet mass to explode with its full 
violence Bursters of gun cotton and water 
have been used in shells for certain pui 
poses When exploded it produces little 
smoke and a very small amount of residual 
matter There are also preparations allied 
to gun cotton with w ood fibre as a basis, 
such as Schidze’s Powder, sawdust powder, 
&.C An imperfect chemical form of gun 
cotton termed colloflion, soluble in a mixture 
of ether and alcohol, is used m photography 
Gundamuk' See Gandamal 
Gunduck See 0 an dal 
Gun Factones, Royal, the British gov- 
ernment establishments at Woolwich, m 
which are forged the great guns for the 
army and navy The workshops were first 
built in 1855-56, and cast iron guns were 
originally their first product 
Gunja Same as /la dash 
Gunnel, or BuTTEiinsH {CetUrondtus qu 
neUus)y a fish which belongs to the family of 
the Blennies 'J"he common gunnel resem 
hies an eel, is about 6 inches in length, is 
brown in colour, and has black spots on the 
base of the dorsal fin It is termed ‘butter 
fish ’ on account of the mucous secretion of 
its skin 

Gunner, in the navy, is a warrant officer 
appointed to take ( liarge of the ammunition 
and ordnance of a war vessel, and to havi i 
general supervision of the vvt apon^^ A thuf 
gunner is a commiHSioned officer In the 
army a gunner is simply an artilleryman, 
or one who has to work and attend to the 
guns 

Gun'nera, a genus of plants of the bread 
fruit order, one species of which {G scahra), 
a native of S America, somewhat resembles 
the rhubarb, and is used as an ornamental 
plant It has large rough leaves, astringt it 
roots, while its leaf stalks are a substitute 
for rhubarb 

Gunnery, the science of conducting the 
fire of artillery Gunnery may be divided 
into the theoretical and practical branches 
The former consists chiefly in the applica- 
tion of mathematics to the solution of the 
problems in dynamics involved in the con- 
sideration of the motion of shot through the 
air, and is essential to the design of good 
systems of rifling and well proportioned pro- 
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Jeotiles Practical gunnery, whioh deals 
With the actual finng, has reference rather 
to the use of individual guns than to the 
handling of artillery on a large scale Theo- 
retic^ gunnery would be simple were the 
projectU^es fired in vacuo, as gravity alone 
would, in such a case, require to be taken 
into account, and the path of projectiles 
w ould simply descnbe a parabola. The line 
taken by a projectile (or its trajectory as it 
18 called) 18 , however, subject to modifica 
tions caused by the resistance of the air, the 
form of the shot, Ac Among things to be 
considered in gunnery are the idooityoi the 
projectile, initial and subsequent, the awfle 
of elevation of the piece, the ramfe or dis 
tance to which the projectile is earned, &c 
With cast iron sphern al shot the chief com 
plication anses from the centre of gravity 
never falling exactly in the centre of the 
figure Rifled guns, however, fire projec 
tiles with a certain known rotation^ and m 
the case of elongated shot, these are more 
accurately centred in the bore by the action 
of the grooves, and possess the faculty of 
trav elling point first, and of thus overcom- 
ing the resistance of the air One raecha 
meal disadvantage belongs to rifled shot, 
namely, the wild irregularity of their rico 
chet, a disadvantage which, however, does 
not apply to shells burst on the instant 
of graze by percussion fuzes, or before con 
tact by time fuzes All the British service 
projectiles have their centres of gravity 
nearly half way along their axes, and in 
flight they carry towards the right hand of 
the person laying the gun, a species of devia 
tion to which the name of drift or deflexion 
18 given In determining the velocity of 
projectiles vanous instruments are used 
Among these are Wheatstone’s electro mag- 
netic chronoscope, the Bashfoith chrono- 
graph, the Noble chronoscope, &c In or 
dmary artillery fire the charge is a fixed one, 
and the elevation is varied according to the 
range Horizontal fire against the front of 
a column or line of works is termed direct 
fire that which sweeps along a line of men 
or earth works, enfilade fire, vertical fire is 
when the piece is fired at a high angle of 
elevation 

Gunny-bags are bags made of a coarse 
cloth or saokmg manufactured in India of 
some native fibre, chiefly jute They are 
extensively used in India in packing nee, 
sago, spices, &c , for export, and in America 
for bales of cotton 

Gunpowder is a mixture of saltpetre, sul- 
8U 
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phur, and charcoal We hear of gunpowder 
from a very early penod It appears to 
have been used in China at, If not b€foi*e, 
the Christian era Marcus Grajcus, v ho lived 
about the 9th century, describes its com 
position, which was also known to Roger 
Bacon, who refers to it in 1267 It was also 
apparently known to the Arabs at an early 
penod In 1342 the Moors employed it m 
the siege of Algesiraa According to the 
common story the discovery of its propulsive 
power was due to the German monk Baith 
old Schwartz between 1290 and 1820 Guns 
are said to have been employed by Edw’ard 
III in 1827, on his iniasion of Scotland 
It IS also asserted that gunpowder was em 
ployed in 134b by the English at CrCcy 
It was not, however, until the 16th century 
that Its use m warfare became general The 
proportion of the ingredients in the compo 
Bition of gunpowder is diflferent in different 
countries In Britam the proportions for 
different kinds, such as sporting and mining 
powders, differ slightly I’he gunpowder of 
the miDs at Waltham Abbey contains 75 
saltpetre, 1 5 charcoal, and 10 sulphur I'he 
crude saltpetre is dissolved m an ecjual 
weight of boiling w ater in a copper boiler, 
filtered, and allowed to cool and crystallize 
in a trough in order to purify it from 
nitrates of soda and lime, chlorides of potas 
Slum and sodium, &c , the liquid being con 
tinually agitated, so that the crystals may br 
formed small and jrure They are then washed 
and allowed to drain The sulphur is pun 
fied and ground I'he charcoal is obtained 
from alder or willow wood, or from dog 
wood for the finest powder These ingredi 
ents are first roughly mixed, then spiinkled 
with water and incorporated under Krllers 
m a mill, and formed into a cake termed 
‘mill cake ’ This is broken up under grooved 
rollers, and brought by pressure into ‘press 
cake ’ After thfe it is granulated, by being 
passed between toothed rollei’s, and sepa 
rated into classes by sieves of different si/cs 
of mesh Latterly a very large grain has 
been adopted for the heaviest charges, this 
is termed pellet or pebble powder ‘Pellet’ 

E ler 18 made by filling the cylinduc"! 

in a thick gun metal plate with mealed 
powder, and by means of pistons under a 
hydraulic press, forming them into short 
cyhnders or ‘pellets,’ with a small cavity al 
one end to catch a flame the more readily 
‘Pebble’ powder is made by cutting or press- 
ing edges which divide the press cake into 
small cubes, these, like pebbles, have their 
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corners rubbed off and rounded by fnction 
The largest pebble powder consists of culn s 
of 1^ inches There is also a gunpowder 
known as ‘prismatic’, the grams forming 
large hexagonal prisms with a hole through 
the centre ‘Cocoa’ powders are made with 
other kinds of carbon than wood charcoal 
Smokeless powder has been introduced (‘cor 
ditc’ may here be named), but has not yet 
been properly tested in war Gun cotton is 
the base or an important ingredient of all 
the well known smokeless powders As it 
18 necessary that the flame must traierse 
the interstices between the grains of pow 
der, the grains must be suited to the si/e 
of the charge of the gun The greatest 
precautions must be taken to prevent fiie or 
water from coming into contact with gun 
powder Hence it is usually kept m maga 
zines which are of great stiength in defensive 
works, although lighter and well ventilated 
buildings suffice under other conditions In 
the transportation of gunpowder, the casks 
should be dust proof, and the carnages and 
vessels containing it should be water tight 
As iron vessels are dangerous, gunpowder is 
usually packed m copper hooped barrels 
made with copper nails ’J’he exjdosive power 
of gunpowder is \ery great It is, however, 
necessary to place it within a confined space, 
as, when it is heaped up m the open air, 
It explodes without report or much effect 
As the result of experiments it appeals that 
the weight of the gases produced by inflam 
mg gunpowder is about i%ths of that of the 
powder, and their volume 288 times its bulk, 
when they have attained an elasticity equal 
to that of the air If the effect of heat e\ olved 
during the combustion be added, the elastic 
force IS increased to 1000 atmospheres in 
round numbers, i c a pressure of about 
tons to the st^ inch 

Gunpowder Plot, a conspiracy formed m 
England in 1604, the second year of the 
icign of James I, by some Roman (’atho 
lic^, to blow up the king and pailiament m 
order to beievenged on the government for 
its seventies against their leligion The 
time ultimately fixed for the execution of 
the plot was the 5th of November, 1605, 
when parliament was to be opened by the 
king in person The plot originated with 
Robert Catesby, Thomas Winter, and John 
Wright, and was at once made known to 
Guido Fawkes, a zealous Catholic, who had 
served m the Spanish army in Flanders, 
and to Thomas Percy, a relation of the Earl 
of Northumberland These five were the 


original conspirators, but the plot was sub- 
sequently communicated to Sir Everard 
Digby, Ambrose Eookwood, Francis Tres 
ham, Thomas Keyes, Christopher Wnght 
(a brother of John), and to some Jesuit 
fathers and others The conspirators took 
a house next the Parliament House, and 
their original plan was by digging under this 
house to undermine the House of Parlia- 
ment They latterly discoveicd, however, 
that theie was a cellar right under the 
chamber of parliament, which was occupied 
by a coal dealer They at once hired this 
cellar, and filled it with powder, faggots, 
and billets The plot was discovered by 
means of a letter sent Loid Mounteagle, a 
Catholic peer in fav our with the court, who 
lanl it before the secretary of state, Cecil 
It was a warning couched in mysteiioiis 
terms, not to be present at the approaching 
meeting of parliament Cecil showed it to 
some of the council, and did nothing till the 
return of the king from a hunting party 
On hearing the letter James at once divined 
its meaning, and declared that it referred to 
gunpowder This led to investigation and 
to the arrest of 1 awkes in the cellar, where 
a hogshead and thirty six barrels of powder 
were discovered It is now very generally 
thought that TVesham, the reputed author 
of the letter to Loid Mounteagle, had pre 
viously informed his lordship of the plot, 
and that the sending and publication of the 
letter were merely intended as blinds It 
seems also that Cecil, knowing the king s 
vanity, was desirous of making him tlie 
discoverer of the plot Catesby, Percy, and 
the two Wrights were killed in defending 
Holbeach House, in which they had taken 
refuge, against the sheiiff Sir Everard 
Digby was tried and executed at North 
ampton, Tresham died in prison Fawkes, 
Rookwood, Wintei, and others were tned 
at Westminster on 27th Jan 1606, and 
executed on the 30th and list 

Gun-room, a compartment in a ship of 
war, partly occupied by the junior officers 
Guns (gunz), a town, Hungary, 57 miles 
s 1 - of Vienna It consists of a walled town 
of limited extent, and a large suburb, staple 
manufacture woollen cloth Pop 7301 
Gunter, Edmund, an English mathema 
tician, who flounshed in the reign of James 
I , and invented the instruments mentioned 
m following arts , as also the sector, &c 
He was born m 1581, and died in 1626 He 
was educated at Oxford, and became pro- 
fessor of astronomy m Gresham College, 
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Ijondon, in 1619 He was the first to em- 
ploy the terms rosiiie, cotangent, kc 

Gunter’s Cham, the chain m common use 
for measuring land, so called from its in 
ventor, Edmund Gunter Its length is bt> 
feet, or 22 yards, or 4 poles of ’>4 yards 
each, and it is divided into 1(‘0 links of 7 92 
inches each 100,000 square links make 1 
acre 

Gunter’s Scale, a scale having various 
lines upon it, of great use in working prob 
lems in navigition ’I'his scale is usually 
2 feet long and about 1 J inches bioad On 
the one side are the natural lines, and on 
the other the aitificiil or logarithmic oms 
Guntur, a town of Hindustan, presidency 
of Madras, distiict of Kistria, 4() miles from 
Masulipatam, ind 30 miles from the C’oio 
mandel coast I’op 30,833 

Gunwale, or Gunnli, the upper edge of 
the side of a ship or boat 

Gurhwal, Gurwai See OarirhaJ 
Gurjun, a thin balsam or oil, denved fiom 
tiees of the genus Diptci oca rims m Burmah 
and the Eastern Archipelago It is used for 
mixing paints preserving wood from the 
attacks of white ants, and also medicinally 
Gurkhas ^ee Uoork/utv 
Gurmuktas war, a town of British India, 
in the Meerut district, in the United Bio 
Vinces, on the Ganges, which is here crossed 
by a miuh fic(piented ferry A gic it an- 
nual fill attiacts 200,000 pilgiiois fiom all 
I aits of the country Bop 6000 

Gurnard, or Guunei, the ]»<q)ulii name 
of acanthoptcrous fishes of the g< mis Trujla 
The head is angular and wholly covered 
with bony [dates The body is elongated, 
nearly round and tapering, there arc two 
dorsal fins, tlie pectoral fins are huge, the 
teeth are small and numerous ’khc gray 
gurnard is the Triqla (funuirdii'ty common 
on the British coast, the red guru ird is the 
T cuculus, also common on the same coasts, 
the flying gurnaid is the T %oldan% which 
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inhabits the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and 
Indian seas 

Guflta'vus I , commonly called Oustavus 
VasUf was born m 1490, or, according to 
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others, in 1496 He was the son of Eric 
dohausson, a Swedish noble, served under 
Svante Sture, the administrator of the king 
dom, was treacherously earned off with 
other noble Swedes by the king of Den 
mark, and kept a pnsoner in Jutland for 
moie than a year, but at length escaped, 
reached, after many dangers, Dalecarlia, 
where he roused the peasants to lesist Danish 
oppression, defe ited the Danes, took Uj^sala 
and other towns, and in 1 52 1 was elcctc d 
king In 1529 he procured the abolition 
of the Roman Uatholic religion in Sweden, 
and estiblished Brotcstautism He dic<l in 
1560 During his long reign Sweden in ide 
great [irogress in commerce and civili/ation 
Gustavus II , ( J iisi AVIJ8 Adoi runs, King 
of Sweden, a giandsoii of Gustavus Vasa, 



wis born in 1594, and received a most 
careful education He wnis trained to war 
under experience*! generals, took his place 
in the state councils at the age (jf sixteen, 
and was in command of the army in his 
seventeenth year during the war with Den 
mark, which was concluded in 1613, and by 
which Sweden rec overed important posses 
bions on the Baltic He then turned his 
arms against the Russians, drove them from 
Ingria, Karelia, and a [lart of Livonia, which 
were secured to him by the peace of Stol 
bova in 1 61 7 He was then engaged in a war 
with Poland, which lasted nine years, and 
was concluded on advantageous terms for 
Gustavus in Sept 1629, he l^ing allowed to 
retain important conquests in East 1 russia. 
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His attention was now diverted from north- 
ern wars by the affairs of Germany The 
oppression of the Protestants by Ferdinand 
II excited his sympathy, and the progress 
of Wallenstein alarmed him. Probably also 
he was moved by the ambition of foreign 
conquests He embarked for Germany in 
1630 with about 20,000 men, landed near 
the mouth of the Oder, and in a short time 
had seized nearly all Pomerania After 
taking many fortified towns, repeatedly de 
featmg the imperial generals, at I^eipzig 
(1631), Wiirzburg (1631), Passage of tbe 
Lech (1632), and conquering a great part of 
Germany, he was killed in the battle of 
Liitzen, against Wallenstein, 16th Novem 
ber, 1632 Thirty Years' \^ar) Though 
a severe disciplinarian, he was beloved by 
his soldiers, and the prestige of success de 
rived from his victories lasted long afttr 
his death 

Gustavus III , King of Sweden, born in 
1746, succeeded his father, Adolphus Fred 
enck, in 1771 Finding the country weary 
of the misrule of the nobles, he gained the 
good will of the army, surrounded theossem 
bly of the states general, and forced them 
to accept a new constitution which much 
restricted their privileges In 1788 he took 
command of the array against Russia and 
Denmark, and stormed the defences of 
Fredciickshall, destroying a great number 
of vessels In 1789 be executed another 
coup d'dtatf arresting the opposition leaders, 
and passing a law extending the royal pre 
rogative On the outbreak of the French 
revolution he made strenuous exertions to 
form a coalition between Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Spam, but while preparations 
were making a conspiracy of the nobles was 
formed against him, and he was shot at a 
masquerade by Ankarstroem, a disbanded 
officer, on 16th March, 1792 He died on 
29th March 

Gustavus IV (Adolphus), King of Swe 
den, was born on Ist November, 1778, and 
succeeded his father, 29th March, 1792 On 
assuming power Gustavus showed that he 
had mherited his father’s hatred of the 
pnnciples of the French revolution, which 
he carried to the extent of fanaticism. After 
the Peace of Tilsit he exposed himself to a 
war with Russia while he was at war with 
France, by refusing to join the contmental 
blockade and opening his ports to England, 
and m 1808 he quarrelled with England, his 
only ally Finland was lost to Sweden, 
and in 1809 a revolution took place Gus- 


tavus was dethroned, and his uncle, the 
Duke of Sudermama, proclaimed king under 
the title of Charles XIII Gustavus died 
in poverty at St Gall, 7th Februa,ry, 1837 
Gustrow (gus'trS), a town of Germany, 
in Mecklenburg Schwerin, on the Nebel It 
IS well built, has a cathedral, a hne old 
castle, and an ancient and beautiful palace, 
once the seat of the Dukes of Mecklenburg 
Gustrow Pop 16,882 
Gut See Oat gut and Sill worm-gut 
Gutenberg, Johan, the reputed m\en 
tor of printing with movable types, was born 
at Mayence or Mam/, about the end of the 
14th century Little or nothing is known 
of his early hfe In 1434 he is said to have 
been living in Strasburg, and m 1436 to 
have started or attempted to start a print 
ing office there, but this seems false In 
1448 we find him at Mainz, where he 
formed, two years after, a copartnership 
with Johann Fust, and established mainly 
with the money of the latter, a press, in 
which the Mazarm Bible, the Letters of 
Indulgence, and the Appeal against the 
Turks were printed After five years this 
connection was dissolved, and Fust sued 
Gutenberg for large advances which he 
could not pay, and by a judgment at law 
obtained possession of most of the printing 
matenals, with which, in company with bis 
son in law Schoffer, he continued to print 
books After this, according to some, Guten 
berg carried on a separate pnnting estab 
lishment , but this is doubtful, and there 
18 no book or printed matter which can 
certainly be asciibed to Gutenberg after 
the date 1454 Gutenberg seems to have 
died at Mainz in 1 168 

Guthne, Thomas, a Scottish divine, born 
at Brechin, Forfarshire, in 1803 He was 
educated at the University of Edinbuigh, 
and was licensed as a preacher m connection 
with the Church of Scotland in 1825 He 
did not at once exert himself to procure a 
church, but assisted his father m the business 
of ms bankmg office, and also spent a winter 
(1826-27) in Pans study mg medicine In 
1830 he was presented to the paiish of Ar 
birlot, and he accepted a call to Greyfnars, 
Edinburgh, m 1837, where he soon became 
very popular with all classea In 1843 the 
Disruption took place, and Guthne took an 
active part along with Chalmers and Cand- 
hsh m orgamzmg the Free Church He 
himself became minister of Free St John’s, 
Edinburgh The work with which his name 
IB chiefly identified out of Scotland, was the 
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introduction into Edmbui^h of the ragged 
school system, then recently originated in 
London and Aberdeen Into this work he 
threw himself with characteristic energy, 
employing in it both his personal labours 
and his pen His Plea for Ragged Schools 
(1847) remains one of the most celebrated of 
his productions In 1 849 he received the de- 
gree of D B from the University of Edin 
burgh In 1864 Dr Guthne was compelled 
in consequence of disease of the heart to re- 
sign the pastorship of St J ohu s The remain 
ing years of his life were spent in active pro 
motion of philanthropic objects He became 
editor of the Sunday Maga^me in 1864, but 
never assumed full editorial responsibility 
He died 24th Feb 187t3 His chief works 
are, The Gospel in Ezekiel, (IS'iS), A Plea 
for Drunkards (1856), Christ and the In 
hentance of the Saints (1868), &c An 
Autobiogiaphy and Memoir has been pub 
lished by bis sous 

Gutta-percha (per'cha, Malay name, 
meaning ‘ gum tree’ ), a substance resembling 
caoutchouc in many of its properties, but 
stronger, more soluble, and less elastic It 
IS the inspissated milky juice of honandrn 
Outta and other kindred trees of the nat 
order Sapotace<B 
It chicHy comes 
from Malacca, 

Borneo, and other 
islands of the 
Indian Aichipel 
ago When pure, 
gutta percha is 
of a brownish red 
colour lielow 
the temperature 
of 50 it 18 as hard 
as wood and ex 
cessively tough 
By an increase 
of heat it be 
comes more flex 
ible, until at a 
temperature of 
115‘' F it becomes pasty, and between this 
and 140° or 150° it may be moulded into 
all varieties of forms with the greatest ease, 
retaining precisely the same form as it cools 
and hardens to its previous state of ngidity 
It 18 insoluble in water, soluble with diffi- 
culty in ether and other caoutchouc solvents, 
but very readily in oil of turpentine and 
naphtha It is not attacked by solutions of 
alkalies nor by hydrofluonc acid, but it is 
acted on by sulphunc, nitnc, and hydro 


chlonc acids Gutta percha has been applied 
to a variety of purposes as a substitute for 
leather, especiidly in the soles of shoes, Ac , 
as an insulating coating for the copj)er wires 
of submarine telegraph cables, as an ingre- 
dient in mastics and cements, foi the manu 
facture of flexible hose tubes, bottles, &c 

Guttiferee, a natural oider vif exogenous 
trees or shrubs, which generally secrete an 
acrid yellow resinous juice, in some cascH 
of considerable value, as the gamboge yielded 
by the Oarcinia morelUiy or the tacamahaca 
from the PnpUlu^ hahamifira They are 
found in the humid and hot places of tropi 
cal regions, chiefly South America The 
fruit of some is highly esteemed, in particular 
the mangosteen and the mamraee apple 

Gut'tural (from Latin yuttar, the throat), 
a sound produced chiefly by the back paits 
of the cavity of the mouth, as the Geirnan 
and the Scotch ch The letteis h and 7 in 
English may be classed as gutturals 

Gutzkow (guts'kQ), Karl Ferdinand, 
German writer, born at Berlin in 1811 
After studying theology he took to journa 
ham and politics, and became the leading 
spirit of a small body of refoimers known 
as ‘Young Germany ’ In 1886 his novel 
W ally die Zweiflerin appeared It was at 
once confiscated by the government as lios 
tile to religion and society, and the author 
was imprisoned for three months In sjiite 
of government piohibition Gut/kow man 
aged to jmblish a number of works from 
Hamimrg, where he had settled Amongst 
these are Blasedow und seme Sohne (1888), 
a satire, and Borne’s Leben (1840) He 
was active, also, in dramatic literature, his 
tragedies Richard Savage (1840), Patkul 
(1841), and Uriel Acosta (1847), and his 
comedies Zopf und Schwert (1844), and Das 
Urbild des Tartufe (1847), having been 
very popular In 1842 he loft Harabuig, 
and after a visit to Pans, described in 
Bnefe aus Pans, settled at Frankfort till 
1847, when he became director of the Dres- 
den theatre Here he devoted himself to 
novel writing, producing the romances Die 
Ritter vorn (leist (1850), Der Zauberer von 
Rom (1858), and Hohensohwangau (1868) 
He died m 1878 

Gutzlafl (gutslaf), Kabl, D D , a Ger- 
man missionary, bom in 1808 He went out 
as a missionary to the Battas m Sumatra in 
August 1826, but settled instead in Batavia, 
Singapore, and Siam In 1831 he went to 
China, acted as British interpreter duiing 
the first Chmeso war, visited Europe m 
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1849, and died at Victona, Hong Kong, m 
1851 His principal works are flouinal 
of Three Voyages along the C’oast of China 
m 1831, 1832, and 18^3 (London, 1814), 
('hina Opened, or a Display of the ^iopo 
graphy, History, &c , of the Chinese Lmpire 
(1838), Gesehiehte des ( liinesischen Reichs 
(Stuttgart, 1847) 

Guy (gi), Thomam, the foundei of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, was the son of a lighterman 
m Southwark, and born in lb43 He was 
brought up a bookseller He dealt largely 
m the importation of Bibles from Holland, 
and afterwards contracted with Oxford for 
those printed at that uniNersity, but his 
principal gams arose from dealings in South 
Sea stock in 1720 He amassed a fortune 
of nearly half a million steiling, of which he 
spent upwaids of 1200,000 in building and 
endowing his hospital in Southwark, besides 
erecting almshouses at Tain worth and sup 
porting various other chanties He was 
member of parliament for Tam worth fiom 
1694 to 1707 He died m 1724 See Gui/s 
Hohpitcd 

Guyenne See Gminne 

Guy of Warwick, an old English metric al 
romance, whose hero is an Anglo Danish 
knight said- to have been the son of Siwaid, 
baron of Wallingford, to have become Earl 
of Waiwiek, and to have slam in single 
combat the Danish giant Col brand, the 
Dun ('‘ow of Dunsmore, and the dragon of 
Northumberland, and many other wondeiful 
feats He is said ultimately to have become 
\ hermit m Waiwiek 

Guyon (ge yon), Jevnni- Makii Bouvim 
DP LA Motif, Madame, a celebrated mystic, 
the introducer in France of the system of 
(Quietism, was born at Montargis 1 Jth April, 
1648 At the age of sixteen she was mar 
Tied to Jacques Guyon, after whose death 
in 1676 the tendency to mystic enthusiasm 
which had ehiracteri/c d her younger yeais, 
again aeipiired ascendency, and she began 
the religious propagandism of her extreme 
V lews of self abnegation, indifference to life 
and death, and even to future salvation or 
perdition She became associated with some 
enthusiastic priests, abandoned her children 
and her goods, resen mg a moderate annuity, 
and moved from place to place, making 
numerous pioselytes She also published 
numerous works, such as Le (^antique des 
Cantiques interpnTe selon le Sens Mystique 
(1685), Fo(^8ies Spmtuelles (fivevols 1685), 
Discours Chretiens et Spintuels (1716), &c 
At last the Archbishop of Paris thought it 


necessary to take steps against the spread 
of Madame Guyon s mystical doctrines 
'J hrough his influence she was shut up in 
the convent of the Visitation, but after 
wards released at the instigation of Madame 
Mamtenon, who herself became for a time 
a convert to the new doctrines, and <allowed 
Madame Guyon to pieach in the semmaiy 
of St (^yr, where she made a convert and 
disciple of b ^nelon A commission of ec- 
clesiastics, chief amongst whom was Bossuet, 
now sat m judgment, and the doctrines of 
Madame Guyon were condemned (]69’>) 
Ihis led to her being imprisoned foi some 
years, latterly m the Bastille, whence she 
was libeiated in 1702 The rest of her life 
was spent m retirement and m works of 
chanty She died 9th June, 1717 

Guyot (gc yo), Arnold, geographer and 
physicist, born in Switzerland m 1807, died 
m the U States in 1884 He studied theol 
ogy at Berlin, then took up natural science, 
and became professor of history and physical 
geogiaphy in the Academy of Neufchdtel 
He shared in Agassiz’s investigations of 
glacier phenomena of the Alps In 1 848 he 
emigrated to the U States and delivered 
lectures in Boston, which afterwards appeared 
under the title Earth and Man He rendered 
much service to meteorological science in 
connection with the Smithsonian Institution, 
and tiavelled extensively in the U States 
In 1855 he was a[)pointed professor of geol 
ogy and physical geography in the C’ollcge 
of New J ersey, Princeton 

Guy’s Hospital, a London hospital, 
founded in 1723 by Thomas Guy (see Guy^ 
IVionias) The original building, completed 
in 1725 and endowed at a cost of over 
£200,000, contained accommodation for 400 
sick or incurable persons It has since 
been greatly improved and enlarged, and in 
consequence of a bequest in 1829 of £190,000 
from William Hunt, one of the governors, 
a new building, containing accommodation 
for 300 additional patients, has been added, 
and the hospital la now the largest in Lon 
lion, the beds amounting to 720 Attached 
to the hospital is an extensive medical school, 
containing lecture rooms, theatres, museums, 
and medical library There are usually 
about 350 students at the hospital 
Guzerat See Giqerat 
Gwalior, a city and fortress of Hindustan, 
capital of the state of Gwalior, situated 65 
miles south from Agra The fortress is the 
largest, the strongest, and the most magni- 
ficent in India It stands on an isolated 
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rock alx)ut 350 ft high and nearly perpen 
dicular in the upper part The fortress 
contains wells and reservoirs of water, and 
IS inaccessible except by steps up the side 
of the rock Old Gwalior, the town at the 
northern angle of the base of the rock, is 
built of stone, and has some remarkable 
ruins of temples and an interesting example 
of old Hindu palace architecture Uop ab<mt 
25,000 d he new town, known as New 
Gwalior or Lashkar (the camp), the rcsi 


dcnce of tlu iiiUr ^Tabarajah Sindhia, has 
sprung up rtcciitly on the south easttili 
skirt of the lock, hut is ilready a flourishing 
city with a population of 80 151, of whom 
the majority are Jlindus - Tin State of 
Gw'alior, in political relationship with the 
government of India, consists of s \eral 
portions of terntoiy, otherwise known as 
hindhia’s Dominions, the largest and most 
compact portion, usually knowm as Gwalior, 
being the one containing the above town 



1 he Fortress of Gwalior —I rom an original sketch 


and fortress dhe total area of (rwalior is 
29,067 S(j miles Gwalior is not as a whole 
very fertile, one of its most notable pioducts 
18 o[)ium 'I'he drainage is chiefly taken hy 
the Chambal Pop 3,525,233 

Gwyn'iad, Gwiniad (W from quyn, 
white) The (JoreqTinm Pcnnaniii^ a fish of 
the salmon or trout kind found plentifully 
in some of the Welsh lakes, in Ulleswater, 
and in many lakes in Europe It is grega 
nous, and may be taken in great numbers 
at a draught 

Gwynn, Eieanor, better known by the 
name of Nell, a celebrated mistress of King 
Chailes II , was at first an orange girl, ami 
also gained her bread by singing from tavern 
to tavern About 1667 she became the 
mistress of Ixird Buckhurst, who surrendered 
her about 1670 to the king As mistress of 
the king she had an establishment, and w is 
made lady of the privy chamber to (J(ueeu 
Catharine She was merry and open hearted, 
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is said to have been faithful to Chailes 
mindful of old friends, and a hh( lal patrom ss 
of the j) 0 ( ts Drydeti, I^ec, Otwuv, and lint 
Icr J'lom her aie sprung tlu dukes of St 
All) Ills She died, according to somt ac 
counts, in 1687, according toothers in 1691 

Gyges (gi'jr/),akingof Lydia who reigned, 
according to Herodotus, n ( 716 678 He 
was the favourite of the Lydian king (’an 
dailies, who, to convince him of the beauty 
of ills queen, showed her to him naked The 
queen was some t nst d th it slu ordered ( lyges 
either to minder the king, ascend his vac ant 
throne, and become her husband, or to atone 
for his curiosity by deatli He chose the 
former 

Gymna'smm (jim }, the name given by the 
Grec s to the public building where the 
young men, cjuite without clothes (hence 
the name, from qqrnno^, naked), exercised 
themselves in leaping, running, throwing the 
discus and spear, wrestling, and pugilism 
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Its objects, bowevor, were extended also to 
the exercise of the mind, for here philost) 
here, rhetoricians, and teachers of other 
ranches of knowledge delivered their lec 
tures Gymnasia were at first only open level 
places, surrounded by a wall, and partitioned 
olf for the different games Latterly they 
were composed of a number of connected 
buildings, spacious enough to admit many 
thousands See Gt/mriastics 

Gymnasium, a terra applied in Germany 
to a class of schools corresponding pretty 
nearly to the grammar schools and gieat 
public schools of Britain (such as Eton, 
Harrow, &c ) Formerly m the gymnasia 
Latin and Greek, and the branches connected 
with antiquity, weie taught almost to the 
exclusion of other subjects, but a more 
practical bent is given to the course of m 
struction in these institutions now, though 
the real ’ichooh, as they are called, aie the 
institutions specially established lor high 
class education in such branches as matbe* 
matics and physical science, history and 
modern languages The gymnasia are the 
feeders of the universities, and the training 
adopted in them is specially intended to 
equip the pupils for entering these institu- 
tions The last or exit examination, to show 
whether the pupils are fit to enter the uni 
versity, is very severe, and includes history, 
Latin and Greek, and at least one foreign 
language 

Gymnastics (for derivation, see Gymna 
a? um) is the technical term used to designate 
any system of exercises specially designed 
to promote the development of physical, and 
especially of muscul ir powers An excellent 
gymnastic training is given by cricket, foot 
ball, rowing, and similar amusements, but 
the special value of formal gymnastic exer 
cises is that they are capable of being scienti 
fically arranged so as to secuie not only a 
general development of muscular power, but 
also an accurate knowledge of the uses of 
the various muscles, and fuither that they 
are capable of being applied to each indi 
vidual case, so as to meet, allow for, and as 
far as possible overcome defects in physical 
organization For these purposes an ele- 
mentary course of gymnastics w of great 
value to all, especially to the sedentary 
student In regard to gymnastic exercises 
two general rules may be laid down, which 
will form an efficient guide in self imposed 
exercises The first is the univ ersal nile in 
mechanics that the strength of any machme 
is the strength of its weakest part, the second 


18 the fundamental law of muscular exercise, 
that it IS exercise within the extreme power 
of the muscle which develops and improves, 
while straming weakens and injures, and ex- 
cessive exercise develops particular muscles 
abnormally at the expense of the general 
health It is quite possible, indeed, to carry 
physical exercises as a whole too far, and to 
develop muscular power at the expense of 
vital strength Till the age of twelve the 
ordinary games and pastimes of childhood 
are genei^ly quite sufbcient exercise, after 
that some very light system of gymnastics 
may be adopted to aid the development of 
the system After the age of thirty fiie 
unusual muscular efforts are apt to leave 
persistent strains, and moderate exercise be 
comes the safest means of developing and 
giving tone to the muscular system 

Gjnainogen (jim'no gen), in bot a plant 
u ith a naked seed Among the gymnogens 
are pines and firs, yews, joint fiis, the cycads, 
&c In the gymnogens there is no proper 
ovary, the seeds being fertibzed by the pol 
len coming into direct contact with the fora 
men of the ovule without the intervention 
of a stigma 

Gymnosperm (jim' ), a plant with a naked 
seed, a gymnogen (which see) 

Gymno'tus (jim ) See Electrical Fishes 
Gympie, a municipal town of Australia, 
m Queensland, on the side of a range of hills 
overlooking the river Mary, 116 miles north 
of Brisbane It oi\ es its origin to the gold- 
fields here v hich have yielded good results 
The town has Mome good public buildings, 
well paved streets, and is lighted by gas 
Pop 11,959 

Gynseceum (]i nP'se um), in bot the pistil 
taken in a collective sense, precisely as the 
stamens foim tlie androeceum, the petals the 
corolla, and the sepals the calyx 

Oynan dna (jm ), name given to one of the 
classes in the artificial system of InnuBBus, 
characterized by having the stamens and 
pistil consolidated m a single body, as in 
orchids 

Gyne'num (jin ), a genus of grasses, of 
which the best known is Q argenteum or 
Pampas Grass (which see) 

Gydngyds (dyeun'dyeush), a town, Hun 
gary, 44 miles N E of Budapest, it has 
manufactures of woollen stuffs, an active 
trade, and produces the celebrated Erlauer 
red wine Pop 16,061 

Gj^afetus (ji pa's tus), the genus of birds 
to which belongs the Bearded Vulture or 
Lammergeyer of the Alps (which see) 
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Gjrpsi^B (from Erjyptmm, the name by 
which they were called m the English stat 
utes), a wandering nation, whose physical 
characteristics, language, and customs differ 
much from those of European nations They 
are called by the French BoMmi€n% from 
the belief that they were Hussites driven 
from Bohemia, m Germany the general 
name is Zigeunsr^ which is not unlike the 
Italian Ztngari They call themselves 
Rommanyy fiom rom (man) This race is 
slovvly melting away Its present total 
number hardly reaches 500,000, of whom 
there are about 120,000 in European Tur- 
key, 140,000 in Hungary, 60,000 in Tran 
sjlvania, 40,000 m Spam, 40,000 spread 
over Germany, I ranee, and Italy, 18,000 
in Britiin, of whom, however, only a small 
number aie tent gipsies, preserving the Ian 
guage and traditions of their race, and the 
remainder scattered over other countries 
The gypsies are now considered to have 
come from India, the mam body of then 
language, though mi\ed with a great num 
her of furrowed words, having a close affinity 
with some of the Indian languages Gypsies 
are remarkable for the yellow brown, or 
rather olive colour, of their skin, the jet 
black of their hair and eyes, the extreme 
whiteness of their teeth, and generally for 
the symmetry of their limbs The typi 
cal Gypsies rarely settle permanently any 
where, but live m tents, wandering about 
working m wood and iron, making do 
mestic utensils, telling fortunes, practising 
tricks, &c Their talent for music is remark- 
able, and some of their melodies have be 
come the much valued property of other 
natione, or are incorporated m some of our 
favounte operas I hey have no peculiar 
religion Amongst the Turks they are 
Mohammedans, and m Spam at least, as 
well as in Transylvama, they follow the 
forms of the Christian religion, vnthout, 
however, caring for instruction, or having 
any real interest m religion The marriage 
ceremony is of the simplest kind If the 
husband becomes tired of his wife, he will 
turn her off without ceremony There is no 
idea of education amongst them The chil 
dren grow up in idleness and the habits of 
stealing and cheating The Gypsies first 
appeared in Germany and Italy about the 
beginning of the 16th century At that 
time they wandered about in hordes with a 
commander at their head In the Austrian 
States, where they are very numerous, 
Maria Theresa formed the plan of convert 
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ing them into orderly oitirens But her 
ordinances that they should dwell lu settled 
habitations, practise some trade, and send 
their children to school remained to a large 
extent ineffectual In England the Gypsies 
first appeared about the beginning of the 
16th century, and notwithstanding seveiely 
repressive enactments on the part of the gov 
ernment continued to maintain themselves 
as tinkers, mat and basket makers, &c In 
Scotland they were more favourably re 
ceived, and frequently intermarried with the 
natives The town of Yetholm, in Rox 
burghshire, was once a sort of headquarters 
for the race, and almost exclusively mha 
bited by Gypsies (yonsideiable numbers of 
the British Gypsies have emigrated to Ame 
ric i, where they settle amongst the people 
and lose then distinctive chaiacteristiis 
With regard to their language, a large num 
ber of the words in all the different diah cts 
are of Indian origin, as already mentioned 
'J'he giammar of the tongue is also oriental, 
and corresponds with the Indian dialects 
This similarity cannot be considered the 
work of chance, particularly as their persons 
and customs show much of the Hindu char 
acter Amongst the t hief authorities in Eng- 
lish on the subject of the language and orgm 
of the Gypsies are — George Burrow’s ac 
(ount of the Gypsies iii Spam and Romano 
LavoLil,C G Leland, the English Gypsies 
and then lianguage Smart and ( ’rofton, the 
Dialect of the English Gypsies 

Gypsum (jip'sum), a monoclinic mineral, 
chemically a hy dialed calcic sulphate ((’a 
SO 4 2 H 2 O) It IS found in a compact state 
as alahaster, or crystallized as selemtc, or 
in the form of a soft chalky stone, which in 
a very moderate heat gives out its water of 
crystallization, and becomes a very fine white 
powder, extensively used under the name of 
plaster of Pans (which see) I’his last is the 
most common, and is found in great masses 
near Paris, where it forms the hill of Mont 
martre, near Aix in Provence, and near Bur 
gos in Spam ( ly psum may be geologically of 
any age, but occurs abundantly in the more 
recent sedimentary formations, and is even 
now forming, either as a deposit from water 
holding it in solution, or from the decom- 
position of iron pyrites when the sulphunc 
acid combines with lime, or from the action 
of sulphurous vapours m volcanic regions 
on calcareous rocks When gypsum occurs 
without water it is called amiydritey but in 
its most ordinary state it is combined with 
water Of this latter there are six sub- 
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species sparry gypsum or selenite, the foliated 
granular, the compact, the fibrous, the scaly 
foliated, the earthy The plaster stone of 
the country near Pans, ground and mixed 
with water, is used as a mortar in building, 
when mixed with glue instead of watei the 
material is known as stucco Gypsum, pul 
venzed by grinding or burning, has been 
used with good effect as a manure, especially 
as a top dressing for meadows 

Gypsy-wort, Ltfcltpun iuiopa?u% a labiate 
plant found in Bntiin in ditches and on 
river banks It yields a dye said to be used 
by the Gypsies to render their skin darker 
Gyrenceph'ala (ji ), one of the four sub 
classes into which Owen has divided the 
mammalia, chaiactcn/ed by having the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum covering the 
greater part of the cerebellum and the 
olfactory lobes It comjirehends the C^uad 
rumana. Carnivora, Artiodactyl i, Perisso 
dactyla, Proboscidea, Sirenii, and Cetacei 
Gyrfalcon, or Jebfaicon See Falcon 
Gyroscope (j i ), an apparatus, consisting of 
a rotating disc mounted by very accurately 
htted pivots in a ring or rings (forming a 
sort of gimbals), for illustrating the pro 
perties of rotation generally 'Jdie funda 
mental principle of the whole is the rcsis 
tance whn h a disc in rapnd motion presents 
to any ch inge of direction in the axis of ro 


tation borne curious phenomena may be 
exhibited by it difficult to explain without 
resorting to mathematical formulfc Ihe 
figure shows a simple gyroscope If the 
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disc A which reiolves on an axis within the 
ling B IS set very rapidly in motion by the 
unwinding of a string round the axis and 
if the part ( is then tested on a pivot at the 
top of the upiight suppoit n, the apparitus 
instead of falling will go slowly rouml in 
the direction shown by tlie an ows 

Gyula (dyola), a xnaiket town of Hun 
gai y, on the Koros It consists of two dis 
tinct villages, Magyar and Nemet ((ier 
min), on opposite sides of tlic luer Pop 
22,140 
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H, the eighth letter of the Phiglish alpha 
bet, often called the anpiraU, as being a 
mere aspiration or breathing, though not 
the only aspirated letter in lijiiglish 'I’lie 
sound that distinctively belongs to it is 
that which it has at the beginning of a 
syllable before a vowel, as in hard, /nan/ 
It 18 very commonly joined to other con 
sonants to rejiresent sounds for which theie 
are no special letters in the alphabet, as in 
the digraphs cA, sh, th {ifu/d, diip, ilnn, 
i/us), or m other consonant il combinations 
of various origins and values, as in the 
words enough {gh=^f), plough {<fh silent), 
phdou^phy {ph~f), rhetm (c {h silent), &c 
Oh is common in words taken from the 
Greek, but m this case it generally has the 
^ sound, as in chemistry, chyh, logomachy, 
&c bee Grimm's Law 
Haarlem (har'lem), a town of Holland, 
province N Holland, 10 miles w Amster- 
dam, intersected by the Spaarne, which is 


joined by canals fiom Leyden and Amster 
dam, and along which a considerable tiatiiC 
18 maintained The tow n is well and regu 
larly built, the streets exteedmgly clean, 
planted with trees and laid out m prome 
nades Amongst the notable buildings are 
tlie town hall, the church of bt Bavon with 
Its celebrated organ, the Prinsenhof, m 
which the provincial assembly meets The 
manufactures of Haailem, as xxoll as its 
population, aie less than what they were 
formerly, hut it has still vaiious industrial 
works, a celebrated ty}>c foundrv, the oldest 
and moat famous printing oltne in Holland, 
and its flower trade, espeiiillv in hyacinths 
and other bulbs, is very impoitant On the 
south side of the town is the paik of Haar 
lem, a plantation of fine old beeches sur 
rounded with villis, cif^s, ai'd places of 
holiday resort Haarlem was a prosperous 
place as far back as the 12th century 
During the revolt of the Netherlands it 
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sustained a famous seven months’ siege by 
the Spaniards It is the birthplace of Lau 
rence Coster, supposed inv enter of movable 
types, and of a number of painters, Ostade, 
the Wouveimans, Ruisdael, Van Loo, Ac 
Pop (1899), 64,836 

Haarlem, Lake oi , a foimer lake of Hoi 
land, adjoining and communicating with the 
y, between Haarlem ind Amsterdam Pre 
viously a swamp, it was formed in the 15th 
century by the overflow of the Riiine and 
the crumbling away of the banka of the Y, 
and imperilled by its growth the towns of 
Haarlem, Amsterdam, and Leyden It was 
18 miles long, 9 miles broad, and about 14 
feet deep The draining of it wis com 
menced in 1810 and completed in 18^'3 
The soil thus reclaimed, known as the Haar 
leminer Polder, now forms a commune, 
which numbers over 15,000 inhabitants 

Habak'kuk, the eighth of the twelve 
minor prophets He flourished about 600 
B c at the time of the invasion of Judah by 
the (Jhaldeans, against whom he prophesies 
Gods retributive justice He concludes 
with a kind of psalm (chap 3) lemarkablc 
for the majesty of its language and tin 
sublimity of its thought 

Habeas Corpus, in 1 iw, a writ addre8sc<l 
to one who has a person in custody, com 
manding him to produce the body of the 
person named at a certain place and time 
J rom the time of the M igna ( Iiarta im 
piisonment at the discretion of any person 
has been unlaw ful in England, but for long 
the loyal j)rerogative was so indehmte and 
the power of the crown so great that persons 
were frequently detained in custody at the 
discretion of the crown It was not till the 
17th century that the Habeas Corpus Act, 
passed in 1679 (31 Charles II cap ii ), pro 
vided the great remedy for the violation of 
personal liberty by the writ of habeas coi pm 
ad subjiciendum (that you have the body to 
answer) The provisions of the act may be 
stated generally thus — 1 That on complaint 
or request in writing, by, or on behalf of, 
any person committed and charged with any 
enme (unless treason, felony, &c , expressed 
in the warrant), the lord chancjellor, or any 
of the judges shall award a habeas corpus for 
such prisoner, and shall discharge the party, 
if bailable, upon security being given to ap 
pear and answer to the accusation 2 The 
writ shall be returned, and the prisoner 
brought up within a limited time, not ex 
ceeding twenty days 3 No person once 
delivered by habeas corpus shall be recom- 
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nutted foi the same offence 4 livery person 
committed foi treason oi felony may insist 
on being tried at tl»t next assi/es, oi ad 
mitted to bail, and if not tried it the seiond 
assizes or stssions, he shall bo dischaigtHl 
from the imprisonment Thewiit may hi 
applied for by pei*sons conhntd in any put 
of England, or Jersey and Guernsey As 
the writ originally had to do solely witii 
crimes, the statute 56 Geo HI cap i w is 
passed, which extended the wTit to othu 
than criminal cases The icsult is tint no 
person can be illegally conhned in England 
for any length of tunc, sinci some friend 
may always apjdy for a babe is corpus, 
which, on a gooci prima facie case, will hi 
issued If the party is conhned undei rt i og 
ni/cd authority, as a child by a pan nt, tins 
fait must be stated In tunes of git at 
political excitement, and sus]>e(t(d tiiason 
able conspiracies, the oper itionof tlu Habt as 
(Virpus Act has been occasionally suspended 
But such suspension does not enabli any 
one to imprison without cause oi valid j)it 
text for so tloing It only prt vtnts peisons 
who aie committed fiom being bailed, tiled, 
or dischaigtd during tin suspension, leaving 
to till committing magistr ite all the respon 
sibdity attending on illegal iinpiisonint nt 
In Scotland similar protection of the lihcity 
of the subject is secured by the Wrongous 
Imjuisoument Act, 1701, ( ip \i 9 he hjug 
lish statute has biin (opicd m the IJmtid 
Stati s without essential changt , and is also 
a featuie in the laws of the Golonies 

Habergeon (ha bir'jin), a jack( tof chain 
mail shorter than the hauberk, and without 
sleeves, worn m the middle ages by the 
squirts and archers 

Habit and Repute, m Scotch law, an 
expression applied to denote something so 
notorious that it is taken without furtlit i 
proof to be true "J’hus, mairiage may be 
established by habit and repute, where the 
parties cohabit and are recogrii/cd by the 
neighbouis as man and wife Also if a 
peison is by habit and repute a thief, that 
IS, a notorious thief, the inmishment in 
flicted IS heavier 

Habitants or Habiians, a name applied 
to the inhabitants of (*anada, especially in 
(Quebec province, who aie of French ex 
traction, still speak the French language 
and preserve I rench customs See Canada 
Habitual Criminals Act, a British act 
passed in 1869 (32 and 33 Vict cap xcix ), 
to make further provision for tin suppres 
Sion of crimes This statute was, however, 
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repealed two years after by a more compre 
bensive act known as the Prevention of 
Crimes Act (which see) 

Hackberry, the popular name of the 
North American vaneties of the nettle tree, 
Celtis crmaifoluiy also of the Oeltia occiden 
talta, belonging to the nettle family Urti 
caceae See Nettle tree 

HackUnder (h«ik'len-der), Friedrich 
Wilhelm von, a (German novelist and comedy 
wnter, born m 181G He engaged first in 
commerce, then entered the Prussian artil 
lery, and commenced his literary career m 
1841 with Pictures from a Soldier’s Life m 
Time of Peace He then became succes 
sively private secretary to Baron Tauben 
hem, whom he accompanied to the East, 
and to the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg 
In 1849 he served with the Austrians dunng 
the war with Sardinia, and published his 
observations in Soldier Life in Time of War 
He was ennobled by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph He died in 1877 Amongst his 
many writings distinguished by a mixture 
of pathos and humour, we may mention 
Daguerreotypen (1842), Handel und Wan 
del (1850), Her Neue Don Quixote (1868), 
Geschichten im Zickzack (1871), of his 
comedies, Der Geheime Agent (1860) was 
the most successful 

Hackmatack, a term applied in many 
parts of the United States to the American 
larch See Larch 

Hackney, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough of London, 3 miles N n e of St 
Paul’s It includes Hackney proper, South 
Hackney, &c , and is still a favourite resi 
dence of wealthy merchants It returns 
three members to parliament Pop mun 
bor (1901), 219,288, pari bor, 253,215 

Hackney Coach, a coach let out for hire 
Hackney coaches began first to ply under 
this name in London in 1625, when they 
were twenty in number Hackney coach 
men are generally put under police regula 
tions, and a tanff of fares imposed upon 
them Cabs are now the common kind of 
hackney coaches 

Haddington, a royal (formerly a pari) 
burgh of Scotland, capital of the county of 
same name, 1 7 miles east by north of Edin 
burgh, on the Tyne The town is neatly 
built, and has a town house, a fine structure, 
handsome county buildings, a Gothic church 
of the 11th or 12th century, the nave of 
which forms the parish church, &c Its 
p'ain-market is one of the largest m Scot- 
land Pnor to 1886 it umted with North 


Berwick, Dunbar, Lauder, and Jedburgh in 
sending a member to the House of Com 
mons Pop 3993 — The county, ^so called 
East Lothian, is bounded by the Firth of 
Forth, the German Ocean, Berwickshire, 
and Midlothian, area, 280 sq miles, of 
which four fifths are arable or fit for culti- 
vation The surface rises gently from the 
coast towards the Lammermuir Hills, 500 
to 1700 feet high, which form its south 
boundary It is divided into two nearly 
equal portions by the nver T 3 me The 
minerals include coal, limestone, ironstone, 
and sandstone, the coal is worked Had 
dingtonshire has been long celebrated for 
the skill and success with which its hus 
bandry has been conducted The low lands 
of the north and the west are very fertile, 
while the high lands adjoining the Lammer- 
muir Hills supply excellent pasturage for 
sheep Fishing and fish cunng are earned 
on at Dunbar and other points The county 
sends a member to parliament Pop 
(1891), 37,485 , (1901), 38,662 
Haddock, a well known fish of the cod 
family (Gadidcje), Morrhva {Gadui) ceglc- 
finu8 It 18 smaller than the cod, which it 
much resembles, but it has a dark spot on 
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Haddock (Morrhua { Oadui ) 


each Bide of the body just behind the head 
This fish commonly weighs from 2 to 6 lbs , 
though sometimes as high as 10 lbs It 
breeds in immense numbers m the northern 
seas m February and March, and constitutes 
a considerable article of food In Scotland 
haddocks are cured in large numbers by 
smoking over a wood fire 

Hadersle'ben, a town of Prussia, in 
Schleswig- Holstem, on the Hadersleben 
Fiord, m the Little Belt Pop 7637 
Hades (ha'dgz), originally the Greek name 
of the lord of the lower or invisible world, 
afterwards called Pluto, but m later times, 
as in the Greek Senptures, it is appbed to 
the remon itself With the ancients Hades 
was the common receptacle of departed 
spirits, of good as well as bad. 
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Hadj, the Mohammedan pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which every Mohammedan ought 
to perform once in his life, and after which 
he IB entitled to prefix Hadji to his name 
The pilgnmage has been made in disguise 
by Burckhardt m 1814, by Burton in 1853, 
and by T F Keane in 1878, each of whom 
has published accounts of his journey 
Hadji Khalifah, the surname of Mustapha- 
Ben- Abdallah, a Turkish histonan, born at 
Constantinople about 1605, became ‘first 
secretary ’ to Sultan Mourad IV , and died 
at Constantinople in 1668 His moat im- 
portant work is Keshf ul tzunOn, a kind of 
encyclopsedia of Arabic, Turkish, and Per- 
sian literature Among his other works are 
Chronological Tables, Mirror of the World, 
History of the Maritime Wars of the Turks 
All the works mentioned have been trans 
lated into Latin or modem languages 
Hadley, John, English astronomer, bora 
towards the end of the seventeenth cen 
tury He is the reputed mventor of the 
quadrant that goes by his name, though the 
honour is also claimed for Newton, from 
whom Hadley got a description of the in 
strument in 1727, and for Thomas Godfrey 
of Philadelphia, who produced his instru- 
ment about the same time as Hadley in 
1731 The Royal Society decided that God- 
frey and Hadley were both entitled to the 
honour of the invention Hadley also in 
vented the sextant He died in 1744 
Hadramaut, a district of Arabia which, 
in the older and wider use of the term, ex- 
tended from Yemen on the west to Oman 
on the east, and from the Indian Ocean 
on the south to the great desert of El 
Ahkaf on the north The name is, however, 
generally confined by the natives to a much 
smaller tract in the south west. There are 
some fertile valleys and glens, one of the 
most important being that of the Wadi 
Doan, where the slopes of the mountains 
are covered with towns and villages, and 
grain crops, dates, indigo, bananas, &c , are 
extensively cultivated On the coast Mak 
allah is the chief commercial depdt 
Ha'drian, in full, Publius ./Elius Hadri 
ANUS, the fourteenth in the senes of Roman 
emperors, bom at Rome, 24th Tan 76 a d 
His father, who was cousin to the emperor 
Trajan, died when he was ten years ol<^ and 
left him under the charge of his illustnous 
kinsman He married Sabina, Trajan’s 
grand mece, accompanied the emperor on his 
expeditions, filled the highest offices of state, 
and, on the death of Trajan, assumed the 
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government as his adopted son (117) He 
made peace with the Parthians, renouncing 
all conquests east of the Euphrates, and 
bought off a war with the Roxolani by pay- 
ment of a sum of money From the year 
121 he spent most of his time in visiting 


the various 
provinces of 
the empire 
Hadrian’s po 
licy was a 
peaceful one, 
because he saw 
that the fur 
ther extension 
of the empire 
only weakened 
it Although 
avoiding war 



Coin of Hadrian 


as much as 


he could, he kept the armies in excellent 
condition, foitihed the frontiers in Germany, 
and, crossing over into Britain, constructed 
the wall known as Hadrian s Wall (or that 
of Severus), which protected the Roman 
province from the barbarous tribes of the 
north He next travelled into Asia and 


Afnca, and lived in Athens for three years 
In 131 he promulgated the Edictum Per 
petuum, a fixed code of laws, which forms 
an important epoch in the development of 
Roman law In 132 the Jews revolted, and 
for four years earned on a bloody war, the 
only notable one of his long reign Hadrian 
died at Baise in 138 


Hadrian’s Wall, or the Pictish Wail, 
a wall quite as often associated with the 
name of Severus See Seierun {Wall of) 
HadroBauruB, a genus of large extinct 
reptiles, whose remains have been found in 
the newer cretaceous strata of the United 
States It appears to have resembled the 
gigantic iguanodon of Europe in its enor 
mous dimensions, herbivorous habits, and 
anatomical structure 

Hasckel (hek'l), Ernst, a German nat- 
uralist, born at Potsdam in 1834, studied 
medicine and science at lierlin, Wiir/burg, 
and Vienna, travelled in Norway and Italy, 
became professor of zoology at Jena in 1865 
Later he visited Syna, Egjrpt, Algeria, Gey 
Ion, &c , to perfect his knowledge of natural 
forms He IS the most prominent exponent 
of the Darwinian theories m Germany 
Among his works we may mention The 
Radiolanae (1862), The History of Creation 
(1868), Anthropology (1874), History of the 
Evolution of Man (1876), Collected Popular 
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Discourses on the Development Theory 
(1878-79), Ongm and Development of Am 
mal Tissues (1884), &c 

Hssmal Cavity, in anatomy, a term ap 
plied to the cavity which contains the great 
centres of circulation m the Vertebrata, 
together with the digestive and respiratory 
apparatus The Hrutial Arch is the arch 
formed by the projections anteriorly of the 
I lbs and the sternum from the vertebrae 

Hsamanthus, the blood flower, a genus of 
South Afncan bulbous plants See Blood 
Jloiver 

Hsematern'esifl, a vomiting of blood from 
the stomach, resulting from some disease of 
the stomacli, as ulcer or cancer 

Hss'matm, Hemaiine, the red colouring 
matter of the blood occurnng in solution in 
the interior of the blood corpuscles or cells 
It 18 the only structure of the body, except 
hair, which contains iron 

Hse'matite, Rei > and Brown See Hema- 
tite and Iron 

Hsemat'opus, a genus of wading birds, 
the best known species of which is II ontra- 
Ugu\ or common oyster catcher 

Hsematox'ylm (TicHhOo), the colouring 
matter of logwood, or Hamatoxylon cam 
pechianurn This colouring matter is a 
constituent pait of all the colours prepared 
with logwood, and the changes which it un 
dergoes by the action of acids and alkalies 
render it useful as a reagent to detect their 
presence 

Hssmatozo'a (Gr luuma, blood, and zoon^ 
a living creatuie), a name given to the para 
sitic animals which, under certain condi 
tions, exist m the blood of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes and many invertebrate am 
mals They are generally microscopic, and 
are thought to be connected with vanous 
diseases 

Hsematu'na (Gr haima^ blood, and ouron^ 
urine), a discharge of bloody unne, usually 
arising from disease of the kidneys or blad 
der In some parts of Africa it is an en 
demic disease arising from a parasite in the 
blood 

Hsamog'lobm, IlAi’MOGLOB'uLiN, the semi 
fluid or quite fluid matter of a red colour 
contained in the i ed corpuscles of the blood 
It can be resolved into an albuminous sub 
stance called globulin and the colouring 
matter hsematin 

HSBmop'tysiB (Gr haima, blood, and 
a spitting), the coughing up of blood, some 
times produced by fulness of the blood- 
vessels of the lungs or throat, or by the 


rupture of blood vessels as a consequence 
of ulceration It is distinguished from 
blood coming from the stomach by the com 
parative smallness of its quantity, and by 
its usually florid colour It occurs in heart 
disease, in pneumonia, and tubercular dis 
ease It is sometimes a case of vicanous 
menstruation 

Haemorrhage See Hemorrhage 
Haemorrhoids See Hemorrhoids 
Haemus, m ancient geography, the chain 
of mountains now known as the Balkan 
Hafiz, Mohammed Shems fd dTn, one of 
the most celebrated and most charming 
poets of Persia, was born at Shu a/ in the 
beginning of the 14th century He studied 
theology and law, sciences which, in Mo 
hammedan countries, are intimately con- 
nected with each other He preferred in 
dependent poverty as a dervish to a life at 
court, whither he was often invited by Sul 
tan Ahmed, who earnestly pressed him to 
visit Bagdad He died at Shu az about 13^0 
His poems, known collectively as the Divan, 
are Anacreontic in sentiment, abounding in 
the praise of love and wine 
Hag, the name of the fishes of the genus 
Myxlne, which, with the allied lampreys, 
constitute the order of Marsipobranchii 
They are of worm like form, and have no 
eyes or scales, the mouth is formed for 
suction, IS without lips, and furnished witli 
fleshy filaments or barbels There is a 
single fang upon the palate and other horny 
teeth by which the hag eats its way into 
the Intel lor of other fishes, such as the cod, 
ling, or haddock Myxlne glutnwsa, the 
common hag, is found in the British seas, 
and IS about 12 or 15 inches long 

Hagen (ha'gen), a thriving manufacturing 
town of Prussia, in Westphalia, at the con 
fluence of the Volme and Ennepe It has 
iron and steel works, manufactures of metal 
goods, textiles, &c Pop 60,612 

Hagenau (ha'ge noa),atown of Germany, 
Alsace, 18 miles N Strasburg, on the Moder 
It has some manufactures, and is a centre 
of hop culture Pop 17,968 
Hagerstown, a town. United States, 
Maryland, 6 miles north of the Potomac 
river Pop 13,591 

Haggai (hag'a i), the tenth in order of the 
minor prophets, and first of those who pro 
phesied after the captivity The book of 
Haggai consists of four distinct prophetical 
addresses — two in the first and two in the 
second chapter — intended to rouse his dis 
heartened countrymen to the rebuilding of 
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the temple They were delivered in 520 B c , 
and aie written in a brief and meagre style 
Haggaxd, Henry Rider, English novelist, 
born in 1856, hold several tivil appoint 
ments in South Africa, and has made Afriea 
the scene of some of his novels He be 
came widely known by his King Solomon’s 
Mines (1886), and still more by his romantic 
She (1887), which have been followed by 
Allan Quatermain, Jess, Maiwa’s Revenge, 


Cleopatra, Erie Bright eyes, Montfzuma*8 
Daughter, Joan Haste, Ac His tales are 
strong in incident and adventure, but weak 
in character drawing 

Hagiographa (h"i ji og'ra fa), a term from 
the (xreek, meaning holy writings See 
Bible 

Hagiologfy (ha ji obo ji), that branch of 
literature which has to do with the history 
of the lives and legends of the saints 
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Hague, The (hag, Dutch, VV Graienhat/e 
— the t^iuiit’s Hedge , French, La IIaif€\ 
practically, though not formally, the capital 
of the Netherlands, in the province of South 
Holland, 33 miles south west from Amster 
dam, and within 3 miles of the sea It is 
the residence of the king and of the foreign 
ambassadors, and the seat of the States 
general of the Netherlands It is pleasantly 
situated, and is distinguished for width and 
straightness of streets, and general elegance 
of public buildings Among the most im 
poribant structures are the royal palace, the 
palace of the Pnnee of Orange, the Bin 
nenhof, a large irregular building, founded 
m 1249, and containing the hall of assembly 
of the states general, and various govern 
ment offices, also the provincial government 
house, a large room} edifice, the town hall, 
royal library (200,000 vols ) , the Groote 
Kerk, or Church of St James, with hexa 
gonal tower and finely vaulted interior, the 
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Mauritshuis, built by Pnnee John Maunoe 
of Nassau, now converted into a museum 
containing some of the finest works of the 
Dutch masters There are some manufac 
tures — iron, ordnance, gold and silver wares, 
hats, furniture, &c — but the town mostly 
depends on the presence of the court and 
the numbers of strangers that come for sea 
bathing to Scheveningtn, about 3 miles dis 
tant The Hague arose as a hunting seat 
of the Counts of Holland in 1250, and be 
came the political capital of the States in 
the 16th century Pop (1899), 205,328 
Haguanau See Haqi mu 
Hahnemann (ha'ne man), Samuel Chris- 
tian Friedrich, the founder of the homoeo- 
pathic system, born at Meissen m 1756, 
studied medicine at Leipzig, Vienna, and 
Erlangen, taking his degree at the last men- 
tioned place m 1779 After practising m 
various places, he published in 1810 his Or- 
ganon der rationellen Heilkunde, which fully 
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explained his new system of cunng any dis 
order by employing a medicine which pro 
duces a similar msorder (See ffomaopathif ) 
Hahnemann was dnven from Saxony by the 
government prohibiting him from dispensing 
medicines^ but found an asylum ultimately in 
Pans, where his system was authon/ed by 
the government and acquired a certain popu 
lanty He died at Pans in 1843 Among 
his works notice is due to his Dictionary of 
Matena Medica, his Essays on Poisoning 
by Arsenic, and on the Effects of Coffee, 
and his treatise on Chronic Affections 

Hahn-Hahn, Ida, Countess of, German 
authoress, born m 1805, the daughter of 
Count Karl Fnednch of Hahn Hahn, who 
squandered most of his means as an entre 
preneur of dramatic compames In 1826 
she married a wealthy cousin, but three 
years later was divorced, after which she 
travelled extensively m Italy, Spam, and 
the Levant In 1885 she made her d^but 
m literature with Poems, followed by Vene- 
tian Nights (1836), Songs and Poems (1837) 
But her popularity is chiefly founded on 
her novels, especially those of social life, 
amongst which Aus der Gesellschaft (1838), 
Grafin Faustine (1841), Sipsmund Forster 
(1843), may be mentioned She died in 
1880 

Haidarabad See Hyderabad 

Haiducks, or Haiduks (Hungaiian Haj 
duhj drovers), a term originally applied to 
the herdsmen of Hungary, and afterwards 
to the bands of Magyar foot soldiers, who 
placed themselves at the service of any po 
tentate who was willing and able to pay 
them Their fidelity to the cause of Boc 
skai, pnnce of Hungary, in the war of Sue 
cession was rewarded by a grant from that 
prince, m 1605, of a separate distnct of the 
countr}’ for their lesidence, with privileges 
of nobihty, &c, which they oontmued to 
enjoy till 1848 

Haifa, a seaport of Palestine, on the south 
side of the bay of Acre, at the foot of Mt 
Carmel Pop 7165, including 8000 Chris- 
tians 

Hail, small masses of ice or frozen ram 
falling from the clouds m showers or storms, 
varying in their form, being either angular, 
pyramidal, or stellated, as well as m their 
consistency, being sometimes as hard as ice 
and sometimes as soft as snow At the 
centre there is generally an opaque spongy 
mass, resembhng sleet m its composition, 
and round this a semi transparent congealed 
mass, consisting of a succession of layers or 


strata, is formed. Properly there are two 
kinds of hail — the small grains which gener- 
ally fall m wmter and usually before snow, 
and the large hail which occurs chiefly m 
Bpnng and summer, and is most severe m 
very hot chmates The small-gramed hail is 
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Fig 1 a. Hailstone which fell at Bonn in 18S3 dia 
meter l^ inch, weight 300 gmins h e Sections of differ 
ently shaped Hailstones which fell on the same occasion 
Pig 3 a, Section of Hailstone with minute pyramids on 
its surface beds, Fragments of do when burst asunder 

probably formed by the freezing of ram drops 
as they pass m falling through colder air than 
that from which they started The large 
or common hail is probably due to the 
meeting of two currents of air, of very un- 
equal temperature and electric tension The 
usual size of hailstones is about J mch m 
diameter, but they are frequently of much 
larger dimensions, sometimes even 3 or 4 
inches in diameter In hot climates they 
are very destructive to crops 

Hailes, Lord feee DalrympU {Sir David) 

Hainan, an island of China, belonging to 
the province of Quang Tung, between the 
China Sea and the Gulf of Tonqum, and 
separated from the mainland by a channel 
of 15 miles, encumbered with shoals and 
coral reefs It is almost oval m shape, and 
has an area of over 16,000 square miles 
The fertile lowlands on the northern and 
western coasts are occupied by immigrant 
Chinese, to the number of about 1,500,000, 
who cultivate nee, sugar, tobacco, &c The 
hshenes are also productive The intenor, 
which 18 mountainous and covered with 
forests, IS inhabited by a distinct race still 
in a very pnmitive stage The capital is 
Kiang-chow, on the northern coaat, a large 
seaport 

Hainaut, or Hainault (S-nd, Dutch, 
Eenneqowm, German, Hennegau\ province 
of Belgium, bounded on the oouth and west 
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by France , area, 1 406 square miles Though 
nowhere properly mountamous, it is very 
hilly in the south east, where it is coveied 
by the Western Ardennes In other direc 
tions it 18 generally flat, though well di 
versified. About three fourths of the whole 
surface is arable, and scarcely a hundredth 
part IS waste The soil is generally fertile, 
and there are extensive coal fields, coal, 
together with flax, linen, hemp, tobacco, 
and porcelam being the chief articles of ex- 
port Manufactures, chiefly cutlery, woollen 
and Imen goods, &c, are earned on to a 
great extent The capital is Mons. Popu 
lation, 1,020,885 The old province of 
Hamault, m Caesar’s time the native dis- 
tnet of the Nervii, was m the tenth cen 
tury governed by a race of counts, the suc- 
cession of which continued unbroken till 
1436, when Jacquelme, heiress of William 
IV , was forced to cede her lands to Phihp, 
duke of Burgundy With Mary of Bur- 
gundy, Hamault passed to the house of 
Austna, but in 1659 a part of it was ceded 
to France, and is now included m the de 
partment of Nord 

Hamburg, or Haimburg (hin'bprA, him' 
bqrA), a town of Lower Austna, beautifully 
situated on the Danube, 27 miles south east 
of Vienna It is walled, has an ancient 
town house, remams of a Roman aqueduct, 
and other antiquities The old castle on the 
height 18 the Heimburc of the Nibelungen 
bed, the old frontier fortress of the Huns 
Pop 4857 

Haimchen (hi'niA en), a town of Saxony, 
41 miles south east of I-ieipzig It has 
manufactures of woollen, linen, and cotton 
cloth, and is the chief seat of the German 
flannel manufacture Pop 8053 

Hair, the fine, threadlike, more or less 
elastic substance, of various form and colour, 
which constitutes the covering of the skm 
m the class of mammalia. It has the same 
use as feathers in birds, and scales in fishes 
and reptiles No species of mammalia is 
without hair m an adult state, not even the 
Cetacea In quadrupeds it is of the most 
vanous conformation, from the finest wool 
to the quills of a porcupine or the bnstles 
of the hog The human body is naturally 
covered with long hair only on a few parts, 
yet the parts which we should generally 
desenbe as destitute of it produce a fine, 
short, colourless, sometimes hardly percep- 
tible hair The only places entirely free 
from it are the palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet, but the body of the male 
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often produces hair like that of the head on 
the breast, shoulders, arms, &c Each hair 
consists of a shaft and a root The shaft or 
part outside the skin does not grow, but the 
root embedded in the skin expands at its 
lower end into a swelling or bulb which is 
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composed of httle cells and grows by form 
mg new cells, the old ones being pressed 
forward and becoming part of the shaft 
The colour is due to minuto pigment granules 
m the cells of the hair The colour of the 
hair IS a race character, and the shape 
of the shaft Las likewise been used m this 
way, transveise sections showing circular, 
oval, “flat, or reniform outlines The human 
hair vanes according to age, sex, country, 
and circumstances At biith an infant gen 
erally has light hair It always grows 
darker and stiffer with age The same is 
the case with the eyelashes and eyebrows 
At the age of puberty the hair grows in the 
armpits, &c , of both sexes, and on the ohm 
of the male The hair of men is stronger 
and suffer , that of females longer (even in 
a state of nature), thicker, and not so liable 
to he shed Connected with the hairs are 
small glands which secrete an oily substance, 
serving as a lubneant to the skm as well as 
the hair These are called sebaceous glands 
If the root is destroyed there is no means 
of reproducing the hair, but if it falls out 
without the root being destroyed, as is often 
the case after nervous fevers, the hair grows 
out again of itself Each hair, indeed, lasts 
only a certain time, after which it falls out 
and 18 replaced by another as long as the 
papilla 18 not weakened Grayness of hair 
IS caused by a deficient amount of pigment 
granules in the hair cells The deficiency 
anses at the hair bulb where the cells are 
produced Any influences that affect the 
nutntion of the bulb may thus affect the 
colour as well as the growth of the hair 
Baldness is caused by atrophy of the papilla, 
generally due to lessened circulation of the 
blood in the scalp For some diseases which 
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have a close connection with the hair, see 
Plica Poloruca, Minffivorm, Si/cohis Under 
ordinary ( ircumstancea hair is a very stable 
substance It is the last thing which decays, 
and it often grows aftci death and lasts for 
centuries Hair is not acted on by water, 
but heated in it under pressure it decom 
poses, evolves sulphuietted hydrogen, and 
dissolves, it 18 also dissolved by alkalies and 
acids When burned it emits a disagreeable 
odour as of burning horn 
Hair for manufacture is furnished chiefly 
from the horse, the ox, the hog, the goat, 
especially the Angora or Mohair goat, the 
camel and the alp ica That of the first 
three IS most used for upholstery purposes, 
the short hair being manufactured into 
curled hair for stuttiug, and the long straight 
hair manufactured into hair cloth for seat 
ing The long hair is also reserved for the 
manufacture of fishing lines, biusbes, Ac 
White hair is of the most value, being most 
adapted for dyeing and for the rnanufac 
tiiic of fancy articles The horse hair used 
for weiving comes chiefly from Russia, 
(iermany, Belgium, South America, and 
Austialia liussia chiefly furnishes the 
bristles, so laigely used for brushes I'he 
sable, the minniver, the martin, the badger 
supply the finer brushes or hair pencils of 
painters 1’he haii of the goat, the camel, 
and the alpaca is chiefly used in combina- 
tion with or subordinated to wool and other 
fibres for spinning and weaving into dress 
fabiics Human haii is used chiefly for 
the manufacture of wigs, curls, beards, 
chignons, &c Most of the supply comes 
fiom France, (Germany, and Italy, where 
the peasant girls sell then hair to itinerant 
dealers In every case, and for any purpose, 
hair IS always best taken fiom the living 
subject, dead hair being much inferior 
Hair-dyes, substances for giving hair some 
particular colour desired The numerous 
preparations sold for this purpose have gen 
erally a basis of lead or nitrate of silver 
Bismuth, pyrogallic acid, sulphur, the juice 
of green walnut shells and other astringent 
vegetable juices, are also employed 

Hair-grass (Aira), a genus of grasses be 
longing to that division of the order in which 
the spikelcts have two or more florets, and 
the inflorescence is a loose panicle It is 
of little use for cattle, which dislike it, but 
may serve where covert is wanted for game 
A cccspitdWf or tufted hair grass, the win 
dlestrae of the Scotch, is used as thatch for 
neks, and in some places for making mats 


Hair-powder, a preparation of pulvenzed 
starch and some perfume, formerly much 
used to whiten the head Sometimes the 
powder was coloured The custom of w ear 
ing it was introduced from France into 
England in the reign of Charles II To 
make the powder hold, the hair was usually 
greased with pomade It is now scarcely to 
be seen except on the heads of footmen in 
attendance on people of rank or wealth 
Hair-spnng, in watches, the fine hair like 
spring made of steel, which is attached to 
the axle of the balance wheel, and serves by 
its resisting powei to equalize the vibrations 
of the escapement wheel 

Hair-worms See Nematdmm 
Haiti See llaifti 

Hajilij, an Egyptian, Indian, and African 
tree of the genus Balanite'i (B mpfptiaca), 
nat order Simarubene, cultivated foi its 
edible fruit, from the seeds of which an oil 
is expressed 

Hajipur, a town of India in the Mu/af 
farpur District, Bengil, on the Little Can 
dak, a short distance above its confluence 
with the Ganges Its command of water 
traffic gives it considerable commercial im 
portance Pop 21,487 
Hake, the Mirluciu^ vulqans of Europe, 
and the M alhida^i of N Amenca, fishes 
belonging to that division of the cod family 
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or Gadidi, which has the head much flat 
tened, and two dorsal and one long anal fin 
The European hake is known in some places 
as king of the herrings, on which it preys 
Hakim, a Turkish word, originally signi 
fying nage f philnwphe? ^a,ud thena. physician 
Jlakun bashi is the physician of the sultan, 
that 18 to say, the chief of the physicians, 
always a Turk, whilst the true physicians 
in the seraglio under him are western Euro 
peans, Greeks, and Jews 

Hakluyt, Richabd, one of the earliest 
English collectors of voyages and maritime 
journals, was born in 1553 He entered 
Chnst Church College, Oxford, in 1575, and 
became so eminent for his acquaintance 
with cosmography, that he was appointed 
public lecturer on that science About 
1584 he went to Pans as chaplain to the 
Enghsh ambassador, and stayed there fiive 
828 
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years After his return home he prepared 
for the press his collection of The Piiucipal 
Nayi^'jfitions, Voyages, and Discoveries of 
the Eiigli^ 

Land, within the Compass ^oFtKese 1 ’)0() 
Years The first volume, in folio, was pub 
lished in 1 and the third and last in 
1600 Besides narratives of nearly 220 
voyages, these volumes comprise patents, 
letters, instructions, and other documents, 
not readily to be found elsewhere Hakluyt 
died in 1616 a prebemUry of Westmmstei 
and rector of Wetheiingset in Sutfolk, and 
woh Intel red in Westminster Abbey 

Hakoda'te a city of Japan, near the 
south end of the island of Yesso, at the 
foot of a hill on the shore of a lieautiful and 
spacious bay, which forms one of the best 
harbouis in the world Hakodate is one of 
the ports opened to British commerce through 
Lord Elgin’s treaty with the Japanese gov- 
ernment m 1858 Pop 78,040 

Hal, or Halle, a town of Belgium, pro 
Vince of South Brabant, on the Senne, about 
10 miles from Brussels It has a fine old 
Gothic church and town house, manufac 
tures of beet root sugar, soap, and leather 
Pop 12,284 

Halacha (hal'a ka),HAi aka (Heb 'rule’), 
the Jewish oral or traditional law, as distiii 
guished from the written law laid down m 
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the Scriptures, and like it believed to be of 
divme origin It was finally reduced to a 
written code forming part of the Talmud 
Halberd, or Halbert, an offensive wea 
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pon, consisting of a pole or shaft about 
6 feet long, having its head aimed with a 
steel point edged on both sides Neai tne 
head was a cioss piece of steel somewhat in 
the form of an axe, with a spike or hook at 
the back It was much ustd m the Eng 
lish army in the 16th century, and gi\o its 
name to troops called halb( tdurs^ to whom 
was confided the defence of the colours, and 
other special duties It is now used only 
on ceremonial occasions 

Halberstadt (hiikbcr stat), a town of 
Prussia, in the province of Saxony, 32 miles 
8 w of Magdeburg, on the right bank of 
the Hohemme It is an old town, with 
many timber framed and cuiiously oriia 
mented houses Its principal buildings aie 
the cathedral, the Liebfiaueii church, an 
old Episcopal jialace, town house, &c It 
has considerable manufactures of carpets, 
soap, Icathei, oil, gloves, &c Pop 42,810 

Harcyon, an old or poc tical name of the 
kingfisher It was fabled to lay its eggs in 
nests that floated on the sea, about the win 
ter solstice, and to have the power of charm 
mg the winds and waves cluiing the pc nod 
of incubation, so that the weather was then 
calm, whence the term, halcyon days See 
also Kingiibher 

Hale, Sir Maiihfw, an eminent English 
judge, was born at Alclerley, m Gloucestei 
shire, m 1609 He studiecl at Oxford, was 
called to the bar, became a judge of the 
common bench lu 1654, was knighted and 
made chief baron of the exchequer in 1660, 
was raised to the chief justiceship of the 
Kings bench m 1671, and died in 1676 
After his death appeared his History of the 
Pleas of the Crown, the Jurisdiction of the 
Lords’ House, and The Histoiy of the (’om 
mon Law of England, of which there have 
been repeated editions, with comments He 
also wrote several religious works 

Hales, Aifxandfh dj, surnamed the Ir 
refraf/ablf Doctor, an hnglish theologian, 
born at Hales in Gloucestershire, date un 
known, celebrated among the coiitrover 
sialists of the 13th century He studied at 
the universities of Oxford and Pans, be 
came, in 12i0, a professor in the latter city, 
where he died m 1 24 5 His Summa Theo 
logise put the Sententia) of Peter Lombard 
mto syllogistic form He also commented 
on Anstotle, on the Psalms, and the Apo 
calypse 

Hal4vy (a l5-ve), Jaoqdes Fran<?ois Fro 
MENTAL 6lie, a French musical composer, 
bom of J ewish parentage at Paris, 1799 He 
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studied at the conservatory under Lambert 
and Cherubim, and was sent to Italy to 
finish his musical education Here he wrote 
his first two operas Les Boh^miennes and 
Pygmalion The first of his pieces per 
formed was a little comic opera, li’ Artisan, 
given at the Th4Mre Feydau in Fans, in 
1 827 His chef d’ceu vre, La J uive, appeared 
in 1885, and rapidly obtained a European 
celebrity Among hia other works are 
L’Eclaire, Guido et Ginevra, La Reine de 
Chypre, Le Val d’Andorre, La Ftle aux 
Boses He died at Nice m 1862 He was 
a cultivated and scholarly composer but 
without much genius His son, Ludovio 
Hal^vy, bom in 1834, is a popular author 
of vaudevilles, and has written the librettos 
of most of Offenbach’s operas 

Half-blood, in law, relationship by being 
bom of the same father, but not of the 
same mother (consanguinean relationship), 
or bom of the same mother, but not of the 
same father (uterine relationship) In the 
succession to real or landed property in Eng 
land, the half-blood relations by the father’s 
side succeed after the full blood relations, 
and next, the half blood relations by the 
mother’s side 

Half-moon, m fortification, an outwork 
composed of two faces forming a saheiit 
angle, whose gorge is in the form of a cres 
cent or half moon 

Half-pay, in the British army, is granted 
as a remuneration for past services, either 
to an officer who retires altogether from 
active duty after the full period of service, 
or to one who is compelled by ill health, 
reduction of his regiment, or some excep 
tional cause, to quit active service for a 
time The rates of half pay are slightly in 
excess of half the rates of full pay 

Half-pike, a defensive weapon, composed 
of an iron spike fixed on a short ashen staff, 
formerly used in the navy to repel the 
assault of boarders 

Halia^tus (hal i a'S tus), the genus of 
birds to which belong the white tailed sea- 
eagle of Britain, and the w'hite headed or 
bald eagle of America, the chosen symbol 
of the United States See Eagle 

Hariburton, Thomas Chandler, Anglo 
Amencan humorous writer, born at Wind 
sor, Nova Scotia, in 1796 He practised as 
a barrister m Hahfax, wrote a Historical 
and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia, m 
1829) and contributed a series of humorous 
letters to a Halifax newspaper under the 
pseudonym of *Sam Slick.’ These were 


puldished in book form and were augmented 
by others, formmg The Clockmaker, or 
Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick In 
1842 he became judge of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, but subsequently gave up 
his professional duties and came to reside 
m England Here he published the Attach 
or, Sam Slick in England His hero again 
appears in Sam Slick’s Traits of Amencan 
Humour (1852) Another work of his of 
some importance is Buie and Misrule of the 
English in America (1851) In 1859 Judge 
Haiiburton was elected member of parlia 
ment for Launceston He died m 1865 
Halibut, or Hol'ibut, the Ilippoqlossus 
vulgdns^ one of the largest of the Fleuro 
nectidae or flat-fish family, sometimes weigh 
mg more than 800 lbs The fish has a com- 
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pressed body, one side resembling the back 
and another the belly, and both eyes on the 
same side of the head It is caught on both 
Bides of the Atlantic, and is much prized for 
the table 

Halicamas’BUB, in ancient geography, the 
capital of Cana, in Asia Minor, once an 
important city Queen Artemisia erected 
here, in honour of her husband, King Mau- 
Bolus, the celebrated tomb hence known as 
the Mausohum Halicarnassus was the 
native place of Herodotus 

Halichondna ( kon' ), an order of sponges 
comprising the common sponges of the Bnt- 
ish coasts They are found mcrustmg stones 
and sea weed below the tide mark, and have 
often elegant forms, but are unfit for any 
use One species, H oculdta^ is popularly 
known as the ‘mermaid s glove ’ 

Halicore (ha lik'o re) See Duqong 

HaFidon HUl, an eminence about a mile 
to the north west of Berwick, the scene of 
a disastrous defeat of the Scots by the Eng 
lish, 19th July, 1333 Edward III of Eng 
land had laid siege to Berwick, the governor 
of which promised to surrender on 20th of 
July if not previously relieved On the 
19th Archibald Douglas, regent of Scotland, 
led a Scotch army to the relief of the town, 
and attacked the English at Hahdon HiU, 
but was totally routed with the loss of 
10,000 men. 
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Hal'ifax, a mumcipal, pari , and county 
borough of England, in the county of York 
(West Riding), on the Hebble, 36 miles 
w 8 w York It is built on a rising slope, 
and has a \ery picturesque appearance 
The more modern streets are spacious and 
well paved Among the pnncipal buildings 
are the parish church of St John the Bap 
tist (restored 1879), All Souls’ Church, the 
Square Church, the town hall, market hall, 
theatre, assembly rooms, infirmary, &c 
There are several charitable institutions, 
three public parks, and two grammar schools 
Halifax commands abundant supplies of coal 
and water, and an extensive inland naviga 
tion connecting it with Hull and Liverpool 
It IS one of the centres of the woollen and 
worsted manufactures in Yorkshire, a great 
vanety of goods being produced There 
are also iron, chemical, and machine making 
works It became a parliamentary borough 
in 1832, and now sends two members to the 
House of Commons Pop (1901), 104,933 
Halifax, a city, and the capital of Nova 
Scotia, situated on the slope of a command 
mg hill, on the western side of Halifax har 
hour The harbour is one of the best and 
most spacious m Amenca It is easy of 



access at all seasons of the year Its length 
from north to south is about 1 6 miles, and 
it terminates in a beautiful sheet of water 
called Bedford Basin, within which are 10 
square miles of good anchorage* 'J he har> 
hour IS well fortified, and has an extensive 
government dockyard The city, which was 
first settled as a colony by Governor Com 
wallis m 1749, has spacious and regular 
streets, has an elegant Provmce Buildmg, a 
large Roman Cathohc cathedral, a military 
hospital, theatre, university, &a It is the 
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pnncipal naval station of British Amenca, 
has an extensive foreign and coasting trade, 
and expoits large quantities of fish, lumber, 
and coals 'J’here are also considerable 
manufactures embracing iron castings, ma- 
chinery, nails, soap, leather, tobacco, paper, 
&c Pop (1901), 40,832 
Halifax, Charles Montague, Earl 
OF, an English poet and statesman, born 
1661 He was educated at Westminstei 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge 
He first attracted notice by his verses, and 
in 1687 wrote in conjunction with Matthew 
Prior, The Town and Country Mouse Ho 
entered the House of Commons as incinhcr 
for Malden dunng the Convention Parlia 
inent, became a lord of the treasury in 1692, 
and chancellor of the exchequer m 1694 
His administration was distinguished by 
the adoption of the funded debt system, ana 
by the establishment of the Bank of Eng 
land In 1 700 he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Halifax, was twice impeached by 
the House of Commons, and remained out 
of otfice during the reign of Anne Having 
taken an active part in securing the succes 
Sion of the house of Brunswick, George I 
created him an earl, and bestowed on him 
the order of the Garter He became first 
lord of the treasury in 1714, and died in 
1715 His character was a mixture of 
meanness and arrogance, but his taste in 
literature and the arts was good, and be had 
a great talent for finance 
Halifax, Geokoe Saville, Marquib oi, 
son of Sir William Saville, English states 
man and writer, born 1630, died 1695 
Having exerted himself for the return of 
Charles II he was created Viscount Hall 
fax in 1667, in 1669 Earl, and in 1682 
Marquis of Halifax, being also keeper of 
the privy seal and president of the council 
He supported James II , hut lost his favour 
by opposing the repeal of the Test and 
Habeas Corpus Acts H e was chosen speaker 
of the House of Lords m the Convention 
Parliament, and largely contributed to the 
elevation of William HI to the throne 
He wrote Advice to a Daughter, vanous 
political tracts, such as the Character of a 
Trimmer, Maxims of State, &c He him 
self was a specimen of the tnmmer, his con 
duct, however, bemg guided more by patn- 
otic than personal reasons 

Halio'tis, a genus of gasteropodous mol- 
luscs, both fossil and recent, commonly 
called ear shelU, or sea-ears^ found adhering 
to rocks on the shore, and remarkable for 
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the pearly indescence of the inner surface 
The name is derived from their likeness to 
an ear 

Hall, an ancient town of Austiia, in the 
Tyrol, 6 miles east of Innsbruck, on the Inn, 
which IB here navigable It has very exten 
Bive salt works Pop 5456 

Hall, a town of Wiirtemberg See Schwa 
bisoh Hall 

Hall, Basil, a naval officer and traveller, 
son of Sir James Hall of Dunglass, born at 
Edinburgh m 1788, entered the navy in 
1802, and became post captain m 1817 
Amongst his principal works are A Voyage 
of Discovery to the west coast of Corea and 
the great Loo Choo Island (1817), Extracts 
from a Journal (written on the Pacihc coast 
of America), Travels in North America 
(1829), Fragments of Voyages and Travels, 
Schloss Heinfeld, or a Winter in Styria, 
besides many papers contributed to journals 
and scientific societies Ultimately his mind 
gave way, and he died m Haslar Hospital, 
Gosport, in 1844 

Hall, Charles Francis, an Arctic ex 
plorer, born at Rochester, New Hampshire, 
U S m 1821 He began life as a blacksmith, 
became a journalist in Cincinnati, in 1860 
organized an Arctic expedition in search of 
Franklin, and remained amongst the Esqui 
maux two years, acquiring their language 
and habits In 1864 he undertook a second 
expedition to the same regions, where he 
remained till 1869 In 1871, at the insti 
gation of Hall, the U S government fitted 
out the Polaris for an expedition to the 
North Pole, and placed Captain Hall in 
command The Polaris sailed from New 
Yoik June 29, 1871, and on 30th Aug 
reached lat 82" 16' n , and then turned back 
to winter in a sheltered bay, lat 81“ 38', 
where Hall died on Nov 8 The Polaris 
was ultimately abandoned by her crew, who 
reached home only after experiencing many 
piivations and adventures An account of 
ins first expedition was given by Capt Hall 
111 his Arctic Researches and Life amongst 
the Esquimaux 

Hall, Edward, an English chronicler, 
born m London about 1495 He was a 
lawyer by profession, and attained the rank 
of a Serjeant, and the office of a judge m 
the sheriff’s court He had a seat in the 
House of Commons, and was a zealous Ca 
tholic His death took place in 1547 
Hall’s Chronicle was published m 1548, 
and IS a cunous picture of the manners and 
customs of the age 


Hall, Joseph, an English prelate and 
wnter, born 1574 He was educated at 
Emmanuel C^ollege, Cambndge, became sue 
cessively dean of Worcester, bishop of Jvxe 
ter (1627), and bishop of Norwich (1641) 
He agreed with the Puritans m doctrine, 
but disapproved of their views of church 
government, and took a prominent part m 
defending the liturgy of the church against 
the views published by the Nonconformists 
in the tract Smectymnuus In 1642 he was 
sent to the Tower along with twelve other 
pi elates who had protested against their 
expulsion fiom the House of Peers In 
1643, when the destruction of the Establish 
ment was finally resolved on by the Puritans, 
he was specially named in the oidmance 
passed for sequestering what weie called no 
torious delinquents, and heartlessly robbed 
of all his property by inquisitors, who turned 
him houseless into the streets Ultimately 
he was allowed to take possession of a small 
estate which he possessed at Higham, in the 
vicinity of Norwich Here he spent the re 
mamder of Ins days unostentatiously, pei 
forming the duties of a faithful pastor, and 
died at the advanced age of eighty two in 
1656 Amongst his writings are Virgidc 
miarum, a series of poetical satires written 
111 his earlier years, A Century of Medita 
tions. Contemplations, &c 

Hall, Marshall, English physician and 
physiologist, born 1790, died in 1857 He 
studied at Edinburgh and on the European 
continent, commenced practice at Netting 
ham in 1815, and removed to London in 
1826, where he obtained a large practice 
Dr Hall was distinguished by his medical 
writings on diagnosis, the circulation of the 
blood, and female diseases, but particularly 
by his discoveries made public m his work 
on the nervous system, and by his method 
of restoring asphyxiated persons 

Hall, Robert, a celebrated divine among 
the Dissenters in England, was bom at 
Arnsby, Leicestershire, 1764, and was the 
son of a Baptist minister He studied at 
the Baptist College at Bnstol, and after- 
wards at Aberdeen In 1783 he became 
assistant pastor of Broadmead Church in 
Bristol, suffered for a time fiom mental 
alienation, recovered and became pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Cambridge, where 
he soon acquired a great reputation by his 
preaching and his writings, such as Apol- 
ogy for the Freedom of the Press (1793), 
Modern Infidelity (1800), Reflections on 
War (1802) He again became insane and 
832 
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resigned his charge, but recovering married 
and settled at Leicester in 1808, till m 1826 
he was again called to Bristol Neirly all 
his life he suffered so intensely from calculus 
in the kidney that for twenty years he was 
never able to pass an entire night in bed, 
and could obtain rest only by a ruinous use 
of laudanum He died in 1831 

Hall, SvMUFT; Cakter, English writer, 
born in 1800, died in 1889 He studied law 
and became a barrister, reported parliamen 
tary debates for the New Times, edited m 
succession the Amulet, the New Monthly 
Magazine, and the Art Journal (1839-hO), 
besides various popular annuals, and the 
Book of Gems, Book of British Ballads, 
and Baronial Halls He also published 
Memories of Great Men and Women of the 
Age (1 870), and The Retrospect of a Long Life 
(1883) He was associated with the found 
ing of various London chanties, and from 
1880 received an annual civil list pension 
His wife, Anna Maria Tielding (born at 
Dublin 1805, died 1881), assisted him in his 
literary work, and was herself the author 
of Sketches of Irish Charactei, Lights and 
Shadows of Irish Character, Stories of Irish 
Peasantry, &c 

Hallam, Hfnry, English histonan, a son 
of the dean of Bristol, born at Windsor m 
1777 He was educated at Eton and ( )xford, 
and studied for the law, but abandoned it foi 
literary pursuits His contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review brought him into notice, 
and his View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, which appeared in 1818, 
at once established his reputation His next 
work, the Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, published in 1827, showed like the 
farst the solid learning, patient research, ac- 
curacy and impartiality of statement, which 
are the charactenstics of Mr Hallam’s work 
In 18 37-39 appeared his last great work, the 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 
a useful survey of literary history, though 
wanting in the fineness of judgment neces 
sary for such a work He died in 1859 
His eldest son, Arthur Henri, a youth of 
high promise, suddenly cut off at the age 
of twenty two, is the subject of Tennyson’s 
poem, In Memonam 

Halle (hal'le), usually called Halie an 
DBR Saale (Halle on the Saale), to dis- 
tinguish it from other places of the same 
name, an important German town m the 
Prussian province of Saxony, about 20 miles 
north west of Leipzig, on the nver Saale 
Xhe older streets are narrow and crooked, 
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but the appearance of the town has of late 
been much improved Among the principal 
buildings are the Church of the \’irgin ami 
that of St Maurice, the ‘Red 'Slower (a 
clock tower) in the market place, the medi 
leval town house, the ruined Montzburg, 
onginally the citadel, the umveisity build 
mgs, the Protestant cathedral, the theatre, 
quite a new building, and Francke’s Tnsti 
tution, founded by Pastor Francke in 1698, 
comprising an orphan asylum, schools, &c 
The university, with which that of Witten 
berg was incorporated in 181 7, is a celebrated 
institution founded in 1694, and attended 
by 1500 students Halle has extensive 
trade and manufactures, chiefly chemicals, 
oil, malt, dyes, agricultural machines, &( , 
besides its celebrited salt works Hallo is 
mentioned as early as 806 It was long a 
powerful member of the Hanseatic Leigue 
Pop (1900), 156,611 

Halleck, Fitz Grefne, an American poet, 
born in 1790 He became a clei k m a New 
Yoik banking house, and for years was in 
the employment of tiohn Jacob Astor In 
1809 poems by him and a fnend ( J R 
Drake) appeared in the New York Even 
ing Post under the signature of (Voaker 
& Co , and attracted some attention In 
1 820 he published Fanny, his longest poem, 
a satire on the follies and fashions of the 
day In 1822 he visited Europe Amongst 
his best pixsms are Marco Bo//aris, ’J’o the 
Memory of Burns, Alnwick Castle, and Red 
Jacket He died in 1867 

Halleck, Henry Wager, an American 
general, born at Utica, near New York, m 
1813, was educated for the army at West 
Point, and entered the engineers in 1819 
In 1846 he published Elements of Military 
Art and Science, and he was raised to the 
rank of captain for his services in the Mexi 
can war In 1854 he left the army and 
settled in San Francisco as a lawyer and 
director of a mining company On the out 
bleak of the civil war in 1861 he was created 
major general in the United St ites army 
After the victories at Paducah, Fort Henry, 
Fort 1 )onel8on, and the capture of CVrinth, 
he became m 1862 commander m chief, till 
superseded by General Grant in 1864 U1 
timately he received the command of the 
South Division at liouisville, where he died 
in 1872 Amongst his writings are two 
works on International Law 
Halleluia, or Hallelujah, or Alleluia 
(praise ye the Lord), a Hebrew formula of 
piaise often occurnng in the Psalms, and 
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which IB retained in the translations of the 
various Christian churches, probably on ac- 
count of its full and fine sound, so proper 
for public religious services The Great 
HaUeluja is the name given by the Jews to 
Psalms cxm -cxvil, which are sung on the 
feasts of the Passover and Tabernacles 

Haller, Albrecht von, Swiss physician 
and physiologist, born in Bern 1708, studied 
medicine at Tubingen, and afterwards at 
Leyden under the famous Boerhaave He 
became a public lecturer on anatomy at 
Bern, and afterwards physician to the hos 
pital and principal hbranan In 1 7 36 he was 
made professor of anatomy and surgery in 
the University of Gottingen In 1747 his 
Pnmae Linese Physiologise appeared, and 
in 1757 his Elementa Physiologise Corpons 
HumanL Amongst his other works are 
leones Anatomicae (1743), Bibliotheca Bo 
tanica (1771), Bibliotheca Anatomica (1774), 
Bibliotheca Chirurgica (1774), Bibliotheca 
Medicin® Practicse (1776) He was en- 
nobled by the Emperor Francis I , and be- 
came chief magistrate of Bern, to which he 
had retired in 1753 Haller had a consider- 
able reputation as a poet He also wrote 
three philosophical romances, Usong, Alfred 
the Great, and Fabius and Cato He died 
m 1777 

Halley, Edmund, an English mathema 
tician and astronomer, born in 1656 He 
was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
published before he was nineteen a method 
for finding aphelia and eccentricity of pla 
nets, and stayed two years in St Helena 
(1676-78) cataloguing the stars of the south 
em hemisphere and arranging them into con 
stellations In 1 682 he discovered the comet 
which bears his name, and his prediction of 
its return in 1759 was the first of its kind 
that proved correct He surveyed the coast 
of Dalmatia at the request of the German 
Emperor, and, returning to England, was 
elected Savilian professor of geometry at 
Oxford (1703) In 1713 he was made sec 
retaiy of the Royal Society, and astronomer 
royal in 1719 He died in 1742 

Halley’s Comet, discovered in 1682 by 
Edmund Halley (See preceding article ) 
Halley’s demonstration that this comet waa 
the same with the comet of 1456, 1531, and 
1607 first fixed the identity of comets It 
performs its revolution in about 75 years 
Its last appearance was in 1835 

Halliwell-Phillipps, Jambs Orchard, 
oTiginally J* 0 Halllwell, Shakspenan 
scholar, bom 1820, died 1889 In 1839 he 


began his editorial labours with a repnnt of 
Mandeville’s Travels He was a leading and 
active member of the Percy and Shakspere 
societies, for the former he edited the 
Minor Poems of Lydgate, Early Naval Bal- 
lads of England, Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land, &c , and for the latter. The Coventry 
Mystenes, Tarleton’s Jests, The Fairy My- 
thology of Shakspere, &c His chief Shak- 
spenan publications are a Life of Shakspere 
(1848), the Works of Shakspere in 16 folio 
volumes, only 150 copies pnnted. Calendar 
of the Records of Stratford on Avon, His- 
tory of New Place, and Outlines of the Life 
of Shakspere He issued also 47 volumes of 
lithographed facsimiles of the quarto plays, 
and a great number of pamphlets on Shak 
spere, Stratford, and kindred topics He also 
published a valuable Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words 

Hall-mark, the official stamp affixed by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company of London and 
certain assay offices to articles of gold and 
silver as a mark of their fineness The 
hall mark generally denotes the place of 
manufacture or assay, as an anchor for Bir- 
mingham , a leopard’s head for London , tree, 
salmon, and ring for Glasgow, a crown for 
Sheffield The standard marl for gold is a 
lion passant for England, for Edinburgh, a 
thistle, for Glasgow, a lion rampant, for 
Ireland, a harp crowned 
Hallow-even, or Hallowe’en, the even 
mg of the 31st of October, so called as being 
the eve or vigil of All Hallows, or All 
Saints, which falls on the 1st of November 
It 18 associated in the popular imagination 
with the prevalence of supernatur^ influ 
ences, ana in Scotland is frequently cele 
brated by meetings of young people, with 
the performance of vanous mystical cere- 
monies humorously described by Burns in 
his poem Hallowe’en 

Hallucmations, according to Esquirol, 
are morbid conditions of mind m which the 
patient is conscious of a perception without 
any impression having been made on the 
external organs of sense Hullucmations 
are to be distinguished from delusions, for 
in these there are real sensations, though 
they are erroneously interpreted Pinel 
was the first who connected hallucinations 
with a disturbance of the phenomena of 
sensation, and the investigation has been 

S ursued further by Esquirol, Maury, Bnfere 
e Boismont, and others All the senses 
are not equally subject to hallucinations, 
the most frequent are those of hearmg, 
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next, according to many, come those of 
sight, smell, touch, and t^te, and halluci 
nations of several senses may exist simul 
taneously m the same individual, and also 
be complicated with certain delusions. The 
simplest form of hallucinations of hearing 
is the tmgling of the ears, but the striking 
of clocks, the sounds of musical instruments 
and of the human voice are often heard, and 
m these instances, as in those of the pertur- 
bations of the other senses, there must be a 
diseased sensonum, though there should be 
no structural derangement of the nerves 
Hallucinations are not confined to those 
whose mental faculties have been alienated, 
but occasionally assail and torment even 
the sane Occasionally hallucinations super- 
vene wheie the system is healthy, and the 
individual fully conscious of the unreality 
of the objects that address his senses, and 
this disorder is often associated with much 
ability and wisdom in the conduct of life 
Amongst well known and authenticated hal- 
lucinations are that of the second Earl Grey, 
who was haunted by a gory head, which, 
however, he could dismiss at will, and that 
of Bemadotte, king of Sweden, who was 
beset in his ndes by a woman in a red 
cloak, although perfectly conscious of the 
hallucination under which he laboured 

Hallum (al u an), a town of France, dep 
of Nord, on the nght bank of the liys, 10 
miles N N E of Lille It has considerable 
manufactures of cloths, linen, and calicoes, 
besides cotton and oil mills, &c Pop 9327 

Hallux, the innermost of the five digits 
which normally compose the hind foot of a 
vertebrate animal, in a person the great toe, 
in a bird the hind toe 

Halmstadt (h&lm'stat), a seaport of Sw^e 
den, on the Cattegat, at the mouth of the 
Nissa. It has cloth making, brewing, salmon 
fisheries, and a trade in deals, lumber, pitch 
Pop 15,362 

Halo, the name given to coloured circles of 
light sometimes seen round the sun or moon, 
and to other connected luminous appearances 
These phenomena are classified as (1) halos 
proper, consisting of complicated arrange 
ments of arcs and circles of light surround 
ing the sun or moon, accompanied by others 
tangent to or intersecting them , (2) coronas, 
simple rings, generally somewhat coloured, 
(8) aureolas, the name given to the kmd of 
halo surrounding a shadow projected upon 
a cloud or fog-bank, or to the coloured nngs 
observed by aeronauts on the upper surface 
of clouds All these appearances are the 
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result of certain modifications which light 
undergoes by reflection, refraction, diajicr- 
sion, diffraction, and interference when it 
falls upon the crystals of ice, the rain- 
drops, or the minute particles that constitute 
clouds 

Harophytes, a class of plants which in 
habit salt marshes, and by combustion yield 
barilla, as Salsola, Salioomia, and Cheno- 
podium 

Halstead, a town of England, county of 
Essex, pleasantly situated on the Colne, 16 
miles from Colchester Pop 6056 

Hal'tica, a genus of beetles See Flea,^ 
beetle 

Halyards, Halilvbds, or Hauliaiids, 
the ropes or tackles usually employed to 
hoist or lower any sail upon its respective 
yard, gaff, or stay 

Ham, one of the three sons of Noah He 
had four sons— Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and 
Canaan— from the first three of whom 
sprang the tribes that peopled the African 
continent, as Canaan became the father of 
the tribes that principally occupied the ter 
ntory of Phoenicia and Palestine See 
Hamites 

Ham (am), a town of France, dep of 
Somme, on the Somme It is an ancient 
place, and contains a church with fine has 
reliefs and a curious crypt, but is chiefly 
deserving of notice for its citadel, which 
served as a state prison Louis Napoleon 
(afterwards Napoleon III ) was kept pus 
oner here from 1840 to 1846 Pop 3122 

Ham, the inner angle of the joint which 
unites the thigh and the leg of an animal, 
but more generally understood to mean the 
cured and smoked thigh of the ox, sheep, or 
hog, especially the last Usually the meat is 
first well rubbed with salt, and a few days 
after it is rubbed again with a mixture of 
salt, saltpetre, and sugar, though sometimes 
the saltpetre is omitted After lying for 
eight or ten days it is ready for drying 
The smoking of hams consists in subjecting 
them to the smoke of a fire, wood being 
used in preference to coal in the pro^ ess of 
smoking A good ham should have the 
recently cut fat hard and white, the lean 
fine grained and of a lively red 

Hamadan', a city of Persia, on the site 
of the ancient Ecbatana, in the province of 
Irak Ajemi, 260 miles north west of Ispa 
han It is agreeably situated near the base 
of a great range of mountains, has narrow 
and dirty streets, and is surrounded by heaps 
of ruins as well as by beautiful orchards 
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and gardens It has extensive caravanserais 
and bazaars, a number of tanneries, and 
also considerable manufactures of carpets, 
woollens, and cotton stuffs Pop estimated 
at 35,000 

Ham'adryad, m Greek mythology, a kind 
of wood nymph conceived to inhabit each a 
particular tree, with which they were born 
and with which they perished 

Hamadryas See Baboon 


Ha'mah, or Ha'math, a city of Syna, on 
the banks of the Orontes or El A/y, on 
the caravan route between Aleppo and 
Damascus, m a well watered and productive 
district Amongst the curiosities are huge 
Persian water wheels, 70 or 80 feet in 
diameter, which are turned by the current 
of the nver and supply the houses and 
gardens with water The famous Hamath 
Inscriptions were noticed by Burckhardt in 
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1812, but only recently examined and pub 
lished I'hey are cut in lelic f on four stoneu 
of black basdt The characters are entirely 
different from any others known, and no 
key to their decipherment has yet been 
discovered 

Hamamelida'oess, the witch hazels, a 
small natural order of epigynous exogenous 
trees or shrubs, \arying in neight from 6 to 
30 feet HamamHis virginica yields the 
drug hazeline 

Hamba'to See Amltato 

Hamburg, one of the free cities of Ger 
many, a member of the Germanic Empire, 
and the greatest commercial port on the 
continent of Europe, is situated about 80 
miles from the North Sea, on the north 
branch of the Elbe, which is navigable for 
large vessels The town of Alton a adjoins 


it on the west From the Elbe proceed 
canals which intersect the eastern and lower 
part of the city in all directions, and it is 
also intersected by the Alster, which here 
forms two fine lakes, the Binnenalstei and 
Aussenalbter Ihe (jua>s and harbour at 
commodation are very extensive After the 
destructive fire of 1842 whole streets were 
rebuilt in a magnificent and expensive style 
Hamburg is not, however, \ery rich in not 
able buildings Amongst the most impor 
tant are the church of St Nicholas, a noble 
Gothic structure with a lofty tower and spire, 
built between 1845 and 1874 , St Peter’s, 
another lofty Gothic edifice , St Michael s, 
the largest of the churches , St Catherine’s, 
an ancient edifice , St J ames , erected in 
1354, but surmounted by a modern tower, 
an elegant Jewish temple, an exchange, a 
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noble edifice, consisting chiefly of a magni 
ticent hall, surrounded by a fine colonnade 
There are also the Johanneuin institution, 
containing an ancient college, museums, and 
thecitv library, with about 300,000 vtdumes, 
several well endowed hospitals , zoological 
and botanic gardens, the Kunsthalle, a 
large collection of pictures and sculpture , 
theatres, &c Hamburg is of most impor 
tance on account of its great shipping trade 
ind the business of banking, exchange, 
marine assurance, &( cairicd on in connec 
tion with that Its manufactures, though 
large, are less important, including ship 
building, tobacco and cigar making, iron 
founding l»rewiiig, &c In 1800 the imports 
by sea weie il09,225 000, vessels entered 
with an aggregate burden of 7,770,000 
tons A great many emigrants embark 
here Tlie state of Hamburg embraces a 
territory of 160 8(i miles, and consists of 
two divisions, VIZ — City of Hamburg, with 
i population (rapidly increasing in r cent 
years) of 705,738, outlying towns and baili 
wicks (Cuxhaven, Ritzebuttel, &e ), p(>p 
62,611 The legislative power belongs in 
common to the senate and the house of bur 
gesses, but the executive power is vested 
chiefly in the senate, which is composed of 
eighteen members, of whom nine must have 
studied law or finance, and of the other nine 
seven must belong to the comnu rcial class 
The members are elected for life Tlie 
house of burgesses consists of 160 members, 
liilf of whom are elected every three years 
by the votes of all tax paying citizens, whib 
the other half are chosen partly by a mucli 
lestiictcd franchise, and partly deputed by 
guilds and corporations The annual rev 
enue is about L4, 500,000, the public debt 
£18,750,000 The city owes its foundation 
to the emperor Charlemagne, who (808-811) 
built a citadel and a church on the heights 
between the Elbe and the eastern bank of the 
Alster, as a bulwark against the neighbour 
ing pagans It became important as a com 
raercial city in the 12th century, and in the 
13th it combined with Lubeck in forming 
the Hanseatic League In 1618 Hamburg 
was formally acknowledged a free city of 
the empire During the Thirty Years’ war 
its population and prosperity continued to 
increase on account of the immunity of its 
position, and in the following century it ob 
tamed a large share of the trade with North 
America In 1810 it was formally incor 
porated m the French empire along with 
the north western part of Germany In 1815 
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it joined the Germanic Cfmfederation as a 
free city In 1886 the city was included in 
the Zollverein or (Jerman Customs Union 

Ham'eln, a tow nof Germany, in Hanover, 
on the Weser, which is he it ciossed by a 
suspension bridge It has many picturesque 
old buildings and remains Pop 18,6i)5 

Ha'merton, Philip GiiBKin, an English 
art critic, born at Ijanesidc, in Lancaslme 
in 1834, studied landscape painting, but dc 
viatcd into literature, publishing a woik on 
Heraldry m 1851, and m 1855 Tht Isles of 
Loch Awe and other poems In 1850 Mr 
Hamerton married a French lady, and then 
after resided chiefly at Autnn He has 
made himself well known to the English 
public as a writer on art Amongst his 
works are Thoughts about Ait (1 8()2) Etch 
ing and Etcheis (1866), Contemporniy 
French Painters (1867), Wemleiliolme (a 
novel, 1869), The JnitlUctual Life (1873), 
Round my House (1876), Marmoinc (i 
novel, 1878) Modem Krenebnun (1878), 
Landscape (1885), Frtndi ind Englmli 
(1889), &c He died in 1894 

HamiTcar, tin name of stv(ral Caitln 
ginian generals, of whom the most eeh' 
brated was Hamilcar, Kurnamed Baica(tho 
lightning), the fathei of tlu great Hannibal 
While quite a young man he was appointed 
to the command of the (’arthagiin in forces 
in Sicily, in the cightticntb year of the first 
Punic war, B c 247, whin the Komims wi le 
masters of almost thi whole island For 
two years he defied all the effoita ()f the 
Romans to dislodge him , but thi f’ irtba 
gmian admiral, Hanno, having been totally 
defeated off the Ht’gates, BC 241, he rclw 
tantly consented to evacuate Sicily A n 
volt of the returned troops, joined by the 
native Africans was successfully repressed 
by Hamilc ar He then entered on a scries 
of campaigns in Spam, where ho founded a 
ni vv empire for Carthage Here he passed 
nine years, and had brought the w'hole 
southern and eastern pait of the country 
under Carthaginian rule when he was slam 
m battle against the Vettones, B 0 229 His 
great design of making Spam a point of at 
tack against Rome was ably carried out by 
his son Hannibal 

Ham'ilton, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, in Lanarkshire, on the 
(%de, about 10 miles south east of Glas 
gow Numerous villas and gardens give it 
a pleasant rural aspect Coal, ironstone, and 
limestone are extensively worked m the 
vicinity The county buildings, town hall 
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and extennlve cavalry barracka are the most 
important public buddings Near the town 
is Hamilton Palace, seat of the Duke of 
Hamilton, a large building, chiefly modern 
In the adjacent grounds are the nuns of 
Cadzow CJastle and a few old oaks, the re 
mains of Cadzow Forest Here a herd of 
Wild cattle are kept, white, with black ears 
and muzzles Hamilton joins with Lmlith 
gow, Lanark, Falkirk, and Airdrie in send 
iiig one member to parliament Pop 32,776 
Hamilton, the inland metropolis of the 
western distnct of Victona, Australia, on 
the Grange Burn Creek, counties of Dundas 
and Normanby, 224 miles w of Melbourne, 
with which it 18 connected by railway The 
municipal area is 5100 acres, and there is a 
good supply of gas and water There are 
a number of hotels, an hospital, town hall, 
mechanics’ institute, a district college, the 
usual government buildings, churches, and 
schools The distnct is pastoral and agn 
cultural Pop 4026 
Hamilton, the capital of the Bermudas, 
on the coast of the largest island, near the 
middle of the group It has a landlocked 
harbour Pop 2000 
Hamilton, a town of New Zealand, prov 
Auckland Pop 1201 
Hamilton, a thriving town of Canada, in 
the province of Ontario, county of Went 
worth, on the south side of Burlington Bay, 
Lake Ontario, the pi incipal part being built 
about 1 mile from the bay It is situated 
in the centre of the finest grain producing 
territory in Amenca, and is an important 
centre of the chief Canadian railways The 
public buildings, many of which are hand- 
some, include jail and court house, two 
market houses, custom house, theatre, nu 
merous churches and chapels, several sub 
atantial bonks, a large number of manufac 
tones, and a splendid central school It is 
the seat of an active and increasing trade, 
and has manufactures of paper, soap, iron 
goods, glass, carnages, &c Pcm 62,634 
Hamilton, a town, United States, Ohio, 
capital of Butler county, on the Miami n\er, 
25 miles n of Cincinnati It is a prosper- 
ous manufacturing place, has woollen and 
cotton factories, paper and saw mills, and 
iron foundnes Pop 28,914 
Hamilton, Alexandbk, a distinguished 
American officer and legislator dunng the 
contest for inde^ndence, was born m 1757 
in the island of Nevis, West Indies At the 
age of sixteen he became a student of Co 
lumbia College, New Y ork. On the outbre^ 


of tbe war he received (1776) a commission 
as captain of artillery, and soon attracted the 
attention of Washington, who appomted him 
his aide de camp and employed him m the 
most delicate and difficult affairs In 1781 
he left the service, studied law, became a de- 
legate from the state of New York in 1782, 
and in 1787 was one of the delegates who 
revised the Articles of Confederation He 
was a strong supporter of the federal party, 
and by the letters which he wrote to the 
Daily Advertiser of New York, afterwards 
published under the title of The Federalist, 
contributed greatly to the success of the 
party On the organization of the federal 
government in 1789, with Washmgton at 
its head, Hamilton was appointed secretary 
of the treasury This office he held till 1 795, 
when he resigned and retired into private 
life In 1798 he was appointed second in 
command of the provisional army raised 
under the apprehension of a French inva- 
sion, and on the death of Washington, in 
1799, ho became commander in chief In 
1804 he became involved in a pohtical dis- 
jpute with Mr Aaron Burr, then candidate 
for the governorship of New York, accepted 
a challenge from that gentleman, and was 
shot by him July 11, 18^04 

Hamilton, Anthony, Count, a poet, cour 
tier, and man of letters, was descended from 
a younger branch of the family of the dukes 
of Hamilton in Scotland, but was bom in 
Ireland about 1646 After the death of 
Cffiarles I he went with his parents to 
France, but after the accession of Charles II 
made frequent visits to England, and was 
appomted governor of Limerick by James 
II Afterwards, on the rum of the royal 
cause, he accomnanied the king to France 
His talents ana agreeable manners made 
him a favourite in the best circles He 
died at St Germain in 1720 Count Ham- 
ilton 18 chiefly known by his Memoirs of 
Coimt Qrammont (his brother m law}, a 
lively and skilful picture of the fnvolous 
life at the French and English courts of the 
time I’he count’s other works are Poems 
and Fairy Tales (burlesque), which, as well 
as the Memoirs, are in French, and are also 
remarkable for their fine wit and elegance 
of style. 

Hamilton, Family op, a family long con- 
nected with Scotland, though probably of 
English ongin, the name being evidently 
temtonal The first person of the name in 
Scotland of whom we have rehable mforma- 
tion was Walter Fitz Gilbert of Hamil- 
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ton, who, in 1298, swore fealty to Edward 
I of England for iMids in Lanarkshire, and 
held Bothwell Castle for the English at the 
time of the battle of Bannockburn For bis 
early surrender of this fortress King Robert 
Bruce gave him important grants of land 
He contmued faithful to King David Bruce, 
and had a command at Halidon Hill under 
the Steward of Scotland In 1 445 the family 
was ennobled in the person of Sir James 
Hamilton of Cadyow, who was created Lord 
Hamilton of Cadyow At first he adhered 
to the Douglases against the crown, but, 
deserting them opportunely, he was rewarded 
by large grants of their forfeited lands, and 
at a later period by the hand of the Princess 
Mary, eldest daughter of King James II , 
and widow of Thomas Boyd, earl of Arran 
He died in 1479 His only son was James, 
second Tjord Hamilton and first Earl of 
Arran, who died in 1 ')29, and was succeeded 
by his son Jamfs, whose nearness to the 
throne, and his great possessions and follow- 
ing, made him a person of such mark and 
consequence that Henry II of France gave 
him a grant of the duchy of Ch&telherault, 
and his eldest son was proposed at one time 
as the husband of Elizabeth of England, and 
at another as that of Mary of Scotland 
This son having become insane, the second 
son, Lobd John Hamilton, created Mar 
quis of Hamilton in 1699, succeeded in 1575 
to the family estates Dying in 1604 he 
was succeeded by his son James, who was 
created Earl of Cambndge in 1619, and died 
m 1625 His son James, the third marquis, 
one of the ablest and most distinguished of 
the family, created Duke of Hamilton m 
1643 by Charles I was taken prisoner by 
the parliamentary forces soon after the 
battle of Preston, and beheaded in March, 
1649 A successor was created Duke of 
Brandon m 1711, and was killed in a duel 
with Lord Mohun in 1712 James George, 
seventh duke, on the death of Archibald, 
duke of Douglas, in 1761, became also the 
male representative and chief of the red or 
Angus branch of the house of Douglas, with 
the titles of Marquis of Douglas and Earl 
of Angus He died in 1769, and was sue 
ceeded by his brother, Douglas, eighth Duke 
of Hamilton, who, in 1799, was succeeded by 
his uncle Lord Ajrohibald Hamilton He 
died m 1819, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Alexander, who, dying in 1852, was 
succeeded by his only son William Alex- 
ander Anthony Archibald In 1843 he 
marned the Princess Marie of Baden, and 


he died at Pans July 15, 1863 William 
Alexander Louis Stephen Douglas Ha 
MILTON, twelfth Duke of Hamilton, and 
ninth Duke of Brandon, premier peer of 
Scotland, and hereditary keeper of Holy 
rood House, died in 1896, and, leaving only a 
daughter, was succeeded by a distant kins 
man The ennobled offshoots of the Ha 
miltona are numerous and distinguished 
Among these are the Dukes of Abercorn, 
the Earls of Selkirk, Orkney, and Hadding 
ton, and the Viscounts Boyne 

Hamilton, Gavin, a Scottish nainter, bom 
m Lanark about 1780 He studied at Rome, 
devoting himself to histone painting In 
1773 he published at Rome a folio volume, 
The Italian School of Painting, illustrated 
with splendid plates His illustrations of 
Homer are amongst his beat productions 
He was very successful also as a discoverer 
of classical antiquities He died at Rome 
m 1797 

Hamilton, Lady Emma, a celebrated 
beauty, the daughter of people m bumble 
circumstances She was born about 1761, 
and died at Calais 1815 After being his 
mistress, at the age of thirty years she became 
the wife of Sir William Hamilton, Bntish 
ambassador at Naples It was while in 
this position that she made the acquaint 
ance of Lord Nelson, and acquired an 
influence over him which was the cause 
of some of the least creditable nuidonts m 
the groat admiral’s career She \^as the 
mother of two children by Lord Nelson 

Hamilton, Patrick, usually considered as 
the first Scottish reformer, was the second 
son of Sir Patnek Hamilton of Kincavel 
and Stanehouse, and of Catharine, daughter 
of the Duke of Albany, second son of James 
II He was probably born in Glasgow in 
1504, and was educated partly at St An- 
drews and partly at Pans, where he took 
his degree in 1620 While still a boy he 
had been appointed Abbot of Feam, in 
Rosshire, but never went into residence, 
settling instead at St Andrews in 1523 
Here he began to announce his convictions 
in the pnnciples of the Reformation, and 
was summoned m 1526 by Archbishop 
Beaton to stand his trial for heresy He 
fled to Germany, where his education as a 
reformer was completed by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Luther and Melanchthon 
After six months’ absence he returned to 
Scotland, and began to preach the goeMl 
openly at Linlithgow, but was allured by 
il^aton to St Anmrews under pretence of a 
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fnendly conference, put on hia trial, con 
\icted of various heresies, and burned at the 
stake, March 1, 1527, in the twenty third 
year of his age His death did perhaps 
more to extend the pnnciples of the Refor 
mation in Scotland than even bis life could 
have done 

Hamilton, Sir William, grandson of 
William, third duke of Hamilton, was born 
in Scotland in 1 730 In 1 761 he was elected 
member of paihament for Midhurst, and in 
1764 he received the appointment of am 
bassador to the court of Naples He devoted 
his leisure to science, making observations 
on Vesuvius, ^iltna, and other volcanic moun- 
tains, and the results of his researches arede 
tailed in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
m his (Wipi Phlegm 1 , or Observations on 
the Volcanoes of the Two Sicilies (Naples, 
1776 79, three vols folio) He took an 
active part in the excavation of Hercula 
ncum and Pompeii, and collected a cabinet 
of anticpnties, of whic h an account was pub 
lished by HTlancarville, in a splendid work 
with finely coloured ])late8 Sir William s 
second wife was the notorious Lady Ha 
milton {SoQ /fami/tori, Ladt/ /AiDna) He 
died in 1 80 $ 

Hamilton, Sir William, a met iphysician, 
the most acute logician and most learnecl 
philosopher of the Scottish school, was born 
m 1788 at (llaHi»o\i, where his father and 
grandfather held iii succession the chairs of 
anatomy and botany Having studied with 
distinction at Glasgow, in 1809 he entered 
Baliol C\)llege, Oxford, as a Snell exhibi 
turner, where he gained fust chiss honours 
In 1813 he was admitted to the Scottish b ir, 
but never aoqmied a practice in his profes 
sion, his taste lying much more tow ards the 
study of philosophy, in which he had already 
made extensive researches In 1820 he be 
came a candidate for the chair of moral 
philosophy in Edinburgh, rendered vacant 
by the death of Thomas Brown, but being 
defeated by Professor .John Wilson he was 
obliged to content himself with the unim- 
portant chair of universal history, forming 
no part of the college curriculum, to which 
he was ap[)ointed in 1821 by its patrons, 
the Faculty of Advocates In 1829 the 
publication m the Edinburgh Review of his 
celebrated critique of Cousin’s system of 
philosophy gave him at once a first place 
amongst the philosophical writers of the 
time This was followed m 1830 by his 
criticism of Brown, and in 1831 by his 
article on the authorship of the Epistolae 
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Obscurorum Virorum In 1836 he was ap 
pointed to the chair of logic and meta- 
physics m Edinburgh University Here he 
gathered about him a number of ardent 
students, and re established the fame of the 
Scottish school of metaphysicians, which had 
begun to wane In 1846 he published an 
annotated edition of the works of Thomas 
Reid, and in 1854 the first volume of a 
similar edition of the works of Dugald 
Stewart He died suddenly at Edinburgh 
in 1856 His lectures on logic and meta 
physics were collected and edited by Dean 
Mansel and Professor Veitch Hamilton’s 
most important contributions to philosophy 
are connected with his doctrine of the 
Quantification of the Predicate in his sys 
tern of logic, his theory of the ‘relativity of 
knowledge,’ in the Kantian sense, held along 
with an apparently incompatible doctrine of 
immediate perception of the non ego and 
his definition of the infinite or unconditioned 
as a mere negation of thought 

Hamilton, Sir Wii iiam Rowan, mathe 
matician and astronomer, was horn in Dub 
Iin in 1805 Before he had completed liis 
fourteenth year he had mxde himself ac 
quamtod with thirteen languages, among 
which were Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, and Syriac At the age of sev en 
teen he was pronounced by a competent 
authority the first mathematici in of his age 
At Trinity College, Dublin, he gained the 
highest honours, and he was appointed in 
1827 professor of astronomy in Trinity (’ol 
lege, as well as astronomer royal He was 
knighted in 1835, and elected in 1837 presi 
dent of the Royal Irish Academy He con 
tnbuted miinerous papers to the transac 
tioiis of learned bodies, and made some 
valuable discoveries , but las fame is chiefly 
founded on his invention of the calculus of 
(juatermoiis, a new method in the higher 
mathematic s Amongst his published woi ks 
are General Method in Dynamics, Algebra 
as the Science of Pure ’lime. Memoirs on 
Discontinuous Functions 

Hamirpur, a town of India, m the United 
Provinces, on the right bank of the J umna 
Pop 7155 

Hamites (descendants of Ham), the name 
given to a number of races in North Africa, 
who are regarded as of kindred origin ancl 
speak allied tongues They include the an- 
cient Egyptians and their modern descen- 
dants, the Copts, the Berbers, Tuaregs, 
Kabylea, the Gallas, Falashas, Somah, Dan- 
kali, &c. 
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Hamlet, Prince op Denmark, the hero 
of Shakspere s famous tragedy The story 
18 founded on an old tradition, related, 
amongst others, by Saxo Grammaticus, of a 
Danish prince, Hamlet, who lived about 
500 B c , but essentially altered in details 
and conclusion 

Hamm, a town of Prussia, province of 
Westphalia, at the confluence of the Ahse 
with the Lippe Its industries embrace 
iron foundries and machine works, rolling 
mills and puddling works, wire works, &c 
Pop 31,371 

Hammer, a well known tool used by 
mechanics, of which there are \ arious sorts, 
but they all consist of an iron or steel head 
fixed crosswise to a handle of wood See 
SUam hammer 

Hammer-beam, a short beam attached to 
the foot of a principal rafter in a roof, in 
the place of the tie beam Hammer beams 
are used m pairs, and project from the wall. 
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extending less than half way across the 
apartments The hammer beam is gener 
ally supported by a nb nsmg up from a 
corbel below, and in its turn forms the 
support of another rib, constituting with 
that springing from the opposite hammer- 
beam an arch 

Hammer-cloth, a cloth sometimes used 
to cover the box seat of a private carnage 
It usually bears the coat of arms of the 
owner of the carnage 

Hammerfest, a maritime town in Nor 
way, in Fmmarken, on Hvaloe (Whale Is 
land), a bare, treeless, barren spot, in lat 
70° 40' N , being thus the most northerly 
town in the world It is a fishing centre, 
and cames on a lively trade I’hough 
withm the Arctic circle, the winter is com- 
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paratively mild, and the surrounding waters 
seldom freeze Pop 2127 
Hammer-headed Shark See Shatk 

Hammer-oyster, a bivalve shell fish, Mai 
leub tuh/dri^, inhabiting the Indian Aichi 
pelago, resembling the pearl oyster when 
young, but becoming always moie hammer 
like as it advances m age, by the lengthen 
ing of its two ears 

Hammer-Purgstall, .Tosmh Ihuhfru 
VON, an eminent orientalist, was born in 
1774 at Gratz, in Styria He was educated 
at the Orient il Academy, Vienna, and when 
still a very young man took a shaie in the 
preparation of Meninsky's Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish Lexicon In 1790 he accom 
pained as interpreter to (Constantinople the 
intcinuncio Freiherr von Herbeit, w ho after 
wards intrusted him with a mission to 
Egypt, where he collected various antiquities 
and manuscripts for the Imperial Tjibrary 
He also accompanied, iis interpreter and 
secretary, Sii Sidney Smith and Yussuf 
Pasha in the canjpaign against General 
Menou In 1810, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Napoleon with Maria Louisa of 
Aiistiia, he accompanied the latter to Pans, 
where he became intimate with Sylvestre 
de Sacy and other orientalists In 1817 he 
was appointed imj)enal councillor at the 
c*onrt of Austria, where he also held the 
post of interpreter On succeeding to the 
estates of the Countess of Puigstall m 1815 
he received the title of Preilurr (Barcm) 
He died in 185b Among his numerous 
liUraiy works may be mentioned Ckmstitu 
tion and Administration of the Ottoman 
Empire, C/onstantinople and the Bosixirus, 
History of the Ottoman Empire (ten vols ), 
History of Turkish Ikietry , History of 
Arabic Literature 

Hammersmith, a municipal and pailia 
mentary borough of Ijondon, about 6 miles 
wsw of the general pcest office The 
Tliames is hue crossed by a fine suspension 
bridge hormcrly celebrated for its nui 
senes and market gaidens it is now a busy 
commercial district Pop (1901), 112,246 

Hammock, a rectanmlar piece of cloth or 
netting about 6 feet long and 4 feet wide, 
gathered together at the two ends and slung 
horizontally , forming a sort of bed or place 
111 which one may recline for pleasure 
Hammocks are in common use c»n board 
ships of war Uhe word is said to be of 
(Janbliean origin, and the Caribs certainly 
make use of similar hanging beds 
Hamoon, Lake. See Sei9tan 
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Hampden, JbHK, celebrated lor his patri- 
otic opposition to taxation by prerogative, 
was bom in London m 1594, being cousin- 
german by the mother’s side to Oliver Crom 
well In 1609 he was entered a gentleman 
commoner at Magdalen College, Oxford 
He began the study of law in the Inner 
Temple, but havmg inhented an ample for 
tune on his father’s death be lived the 
usual life of a country gentleman He 
entered parliament in the beginning of 
Charles 1 *b reign as member for Gram 
pound, and continued to sit in the House 
of Commons three times in succession as 
member for Wendover, and finally as mem 
her for Bucks Although for some years a 
uniform opposer of the arbitrary practices in 
church and state, it was not till 1636 that 
his resistance to Charles’s demand for ship 
money made him the argument of all tongues 
Adthough the decision in the Court of hlx 
chequer was given against him by seven 
voices to five, the victory, as far as regarded 
public opinion, was his In the following 
year (1637) he was one of those who medi- 
tated emigration to America, which they 
were prevented from carrying out by an 
order in council detaining them Hence- 
forward he took a prominent part in the 
great contest between the crown and the 
arliament, and was one of the five mem- 
ers whom the king, m 1642, so imprudently 
attempted, m person, to seize in the House 
of Commons When the appeal was made 
to the sword, Hampden accepted the com- 
mand of a regiment in the parliamentary 
army under the Earl of Essex, and was 
fatally wounded on Chalgrove Field, 24th 
June, 1648 

Hampahirq, Hants, or Southampton- 
SHiBB, a mantiine county, including the 
Isle of Wight, in the south of England, 
area, 1,037,764 acres. Its surface is plea 
santly varied with gently nsmg hills, fruit 
ful valleys, and extensive woodlands The 
coast hne is very irregular, the principal in- 
dentation, Southampton Water, is navigable 
almost to its head for vessels of considerable 
burden The country is well watered by 
the Avon, Exe, Test, Itching, and Hamble 
In the west is the New Forest, in the 
south east are the Forests of Bere and Wal- 
tham Chase Two ranges of chalk hills, 
the North and South Downs, traverse the 
county, running in direction nearly east and 
west On the Downs large flocks of sheep 
known as the * Hampshire Downs’ are fed 
Hampshire u idso famous lor its wool, bacon, 


honey, and timber The manufactures are 
unimportant, but the shippmg is very ex- 
tensive For parliamentary purposes it is 
divided into six divisions, viz Northern or 
Basingstoke, Western or Andover, Eastern 
or Petersfield, Southern or Fareham, New 
Forest, and Isle of Wight, one member for 
each Pop (1891), 690,097, (1901), 798,766 

Hampshme, New See Nm Hamp»hire 

Hampstead, a municipal and parlia 
mentary borough of London It is situ 
ated on the declivity of a hill on the 
north western side of the city, and has long 
been celebrated for its fine air and the 
beauty of its surroundings Hampstead 
Heath crowns the summit of the hill, and is 
now sprinkled over with handsome villas. 
It returns one member to parliament Pop 
(1901), 82,329 

Hampton, a village of Middlesex, situated 
1 4 miles s w of London, on the left bank of 
the Thames Pop 6812 About a mile from 
the village are the palace and park of Hamp 
ton Court, originally built by Cardinal Wol 
sey in 1526 Hampton Court has been the 
residence of many sovereigns, from Henry 
VIII , to whom it was presented by Wol 
sey, down to George II It contains a valu 
able collection of pictures by Holbein, Lely, 
Kneller, West, Ac Part of the palace is 
set apart for the residence of persons of rank 
m reduced circumstances The gardens 
comprise about 44 acres 

Hampton Court Conference, a conference 
which took place m 1604 at Hampton Court 
under the presidency of James I between 
the representatives of the Episcopalian and 
Puritan parties in the church The proceed- 
mgs consisted largely of browbeating of the 
Puritan members and theological dogmatiz- 
mg on the part of the king himself A few 
slight alterations were made in the Common 
Prayer Book, and it was determmed that a 
new version of the Bible should be under- 
taken This, the Authorized Version, ap- 
peared in 1611 

Hamster {CrwUu9\ a genus of rodent 
animals belonging to the family of the 
Mundse (mice), and closely allied to the 
rata, which they resemble m their dentition 
They are distmguished, however, by their 
havmg short hairy tails, as well as cheek- 
pouches m which they couvey^am, peas, 
to their wmter residence. The common 
hamster (0 vulgdtu or frumentarim) is 
from 10 to 12 mches without the tail, which 
is not more than 3 mches long It is com* 
mon in the north of Europe and Amsk, bf4 

m 
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13 not found in Britain nor to the south of 
th© Alps It 18 very destructixe, sometimes 
storing as much as 60 lbs of corn in its bur- 
row as winter provision It is carnivorous 
as well as graminivorous, and hybernates 
during the colder months 

Han, a Chinese dynasty (b c 206 to A D 
220) with which commences the modem 
history of China 

Han'aper, formerly an office in the Court 
of Chancery, so called because all writs re 
garding the public were once kept in a 
hanaper or hamper The clerk of the han 
aper received all fines due to the king for 
seals of charters, patents, commissions, and 
writs The act 6 and 6 Vict cap ciii tians 
ferred the duties of the hanaper office to 
other officials 

Hanau (han'ou), a town of Prussia, pro 
Vince Hesse Nassau, at the confluence of 
the Kinzig with the Mam, 13 miles e 
Frankfort It is the chief manufacturing 
town in the province It contains an 
ancient castle and an electoral palace 
(Philippsruhe), and has manufactures of 
jewelry, carpets, tapestry, silk and woollen 
goods, iron ware, &c During the I’hirty 
Years’ war, Bamsay, a Scotchman, held the 
town for nine months against the Impenal 
ists (1635-36) till the siege was laised by 
the Swedes, an event still celelaated by the 
inhabitants, and in IcSl.f Napoleon here 
dt feated the Bavarians under Wrode Pop 
29,847 

Hanchinol, the Mexican name for Ueimia 
iolia folia ^ a plant of the nat order Lyth 
racesB, which is a powerful sudoiifac and 
diuretic, and is much in repute as a cure for 
venereal diseases 

Hand, the part of the body which ter 
minates the ann, consisting of the pal m and 
fingers, connected with the arm at the wnst, 
the prmcipal organ of touch and prehension 
The human hand is composed of twepty- 
seven bones, namely eight bones of the car- 
pus or wrist arranged in two rows of four 
each, the row next the fore arm containmg 
the scaphoid, the semilunar, the cuneiform, 
and the pisiform, and that next the meta 
carpus, the trapezium, the trapezoid, the os 
magnum, and the unciform The metacar 
pus consists of the five bones which form 
the palm, the first being that of the thumb, 
the others that of the fingers in succession 
Lastly, the fingers proper contain four 
teen bones called pb^anges, of which the 
thumb has but two, all the other digits 
having three each, lliese bones joii^ed 


HO as to admit of a vanety of movements^ 
the more peculiar being those by which the 
hand is fiexed backwards, forwards, and 
snleways, and by which the thumb and 
fingers are moved in different ways The 
chief muscles which determine these move 
ments are the/cror«, which pass down the 
fore arm, are attached by tendons to the 
phalanges of the fingers, and seive to fiex 
or bend the fingers, and the exk niors for ex- 
tending the fingers Inhere are two muscles 
which flex all the fingers except the thumb 
The thumb has a separate long and short 
flexor There is a common extensor for the 
fingers which passes down the back of tlie 
fore arm and divides at the wiist into foiu 
tendons, one for each finger, each being at 
tached to all three phalanges The fore 
finger and little finger have, in addition, 
each an extensor of its own, and the thumb 
has both a short and a long extensor The 
tendons of the muscles of the hand are in- 
terlaced and bound together by bands and 
aponeurotic fibres, and from this results a 
more or less complete unity of action It is 
sometimes difficult to make a movement with 
a single finger without the otheis taking part 
in it, as in executing lusti unumtal music, 
for instance, but practice gives to these 
movements perfect independence Of all 
the movements of the hand the opposition 
of the thumb to the other fingers, alone or 
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united, especially charactenzes the human 
hand This action of the thumb results 
from its length, from the first metacarpal 
bone not being placed on the same plane as 
the other four, as is the case m the monkey, 
and from the action of a muscle— the long 
fiexor of the thumb — ^peculiar to the human 
hand, lliis muscle completes the action of 
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the other motor of the thumb, and permits 
man to hold a pen, a graver, or a needle, 
it gives to his hand the dextenty necessary 
in the execution of the most delicate woik 
Properly speaking then, the hand, with its 
highly specialized muscles, belongs to man 
alone It cannot be considered, as m the 
ape, as a normal organ of locomotion It 
18 essentially the organ of touch and pre 
hension It moulds itself to a body to as 
certain its form, it comes to the aid of the 
eye in completing or rectifying its impres 
sions The functions of touch devolve pnn 
cipally upon its anterior or palmar face, the 
nervous papillas abounding specially at the 
ends of the fingers A layer of adipose 
tissue, very close in texture, protects, with 
out lessening its power or its delicacy, the 
network of muscles, vessels, and nerves, with 
which this remarkable organ is eciuipped 
Handcuffs, an instrument formed of two 
iron rings connected by a shoit chain or 
fixed on a hinge on the ends of a very short 
iron bar, which, being locked over the wrists 
of a malefactor, prevents his using his hands 
Handel (propeily Haendel), George 
Freherick, a great German composer born 
at Halle on the Saale, February 2il, lb85 
I''he strong passion which he early showed 
for the art overcame his father’s opposition 
to training him as a musician, and at the igc 
of seven he was placed under the tuition of 
Dachau, organist of Halle C^athedral, and 
was soon so fai advanced in the practical 
part of the science as to be able to ofhciate 
occisionally as deputy to his lustiuctor In 
] t)96 he was sent to Berlin, where he heard 
the music of Bononcmi ancl Anosti, then at 
the head of the Berlin Opera House He 
I (turned to Halle, was appointed organist 
of the cathedral in 1702, but soon left to 
visit Hanovei and Hamburg, where Steffani 
and Remhard Keiser, the latter the greatest 
German operatic composer of his day, re 
Bided At Hamburg he played second vio 
Im in the orchestra, and bi ought out in 
1704 his first work, an oratorio on the Pas 
Sion, and his hist opera, Almira, followed in 
February by his Nero, and subsequently by 
his Flonnda and Daphne In 1706 he went 
to Italy, visiting Florence, Venice, Naples, 
and Rome On his return to Germany he 
entered the service of the Elector of Hanover, 
afterwards George I of England, as musical 
director He visited England twice, and 
ultimately, having received a pension from 
Queen Anne, settled down there For some 
years his populanty was very great He 


was placed at the head of the newly founded 
Royal Academy of Music, and accumulated 
a large fortune in spite of the heavy losses 
which he incuired by setting up an opera 
company in opposition to that suppoi ted by 
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the leading nobihty and the principal Italian 
singera Amongst the operas which he had 
composed up to this date (17d5) are Rada- 
misto, Ottone, Giulio Gesare, Flavio, Tamer 
lano, Scipio, Ricardo I , Orlando, Anadne, 
&c His last open was performed in 1740 
By this time he had begun to devote him 
self chiefly to music of a serious nature, 
especially the oratorio The approval which 
his first works of this kind (Esther, 1731, 
Deborah, 1732, Athalia, 1733) had met 
with encouraged him to new efforts, and 
he produced in succession Israel in Egypt, 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso, Saul, and The 
Messiah The last mentioned, which is his 
chief work, was brought out in 1741, for the 
benefit of the Foundling Hospital It was 
not much appreciated at the fust represen ta 
tion, but increased in reputation every year 
In 1742 the Samson appeared, in 1746 the 
Judas Maccabaeus, m 1748 the Solomon, 
and m 17 52 the Jephthah In 1752 he be 
came blind, but did not lose his spirits, con 
tinning to perform in pubhc and even to 
compose He died at London, 13th Apnl, 
1759 He was buried in Westmmster Ab- 
bey Handel was of large and ungamly 
person His manners were rough and his 
temper violent, but his disposition was 
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humane and liberal As a musician his 
characteristics are boldness and strength of 
style and combination of vigour, spirit, and 
mvention m his instrumental compositions 

Hand-fish See ClutronecUs 

Handicapping, m horse racing and van 
oils other games and sports, a system of 
equalizing the chances of victory in favour 
of each of the competitors by allowing cer 
tain advantages to an inferior competitor, 
as, m horse racing, the making the best 
hoises carry liea\ier weights proportionably 
to their racing qualities, or, in chess play- 
ing, the strongei player giving up one or 
more of his men at the beginning of the 
game 

Hand-language See Deaf and Dumb 
Alphabet 

Hand-plant, tht Clu irost€monplatanoidc% 
a Mexican tree of the order Sterculiaceje 
It grows about 30 feet or more in height, 
and has flowers, the stamens of which pie 
sent an appearance somewhat like that of 
the human hand 

Hands, La\ing on oi- This rite, as a 
token of blessing, or the communication of 
spiritual gifts, or of something else which 
could not be literally delivered into the 
hands of another, has been in use from the 
earliest times It occurs in Scripture as a 
patriarchal usage, appropriate and becoming 
perhaps rithtr than strictly religious, but 
later assumes more of the character of a 
foiraal rite, as lu the ritual of animal sacn 
fice amongst the Jews, when the othcer was 
required to lay his hands on the victim 
while still alive, except in the case of the 
paschal lamb In the early church this 
rite was used m benediction, absolution, 
the unction of the sick, and the reconcilia 
tion of penitents as well as m ordination 
and confirmation The rite is still retained 
by most western churches in the ceremony 
of ordination, and in the Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, and Lutheran churches both m 
conhrmation and ordination 

Hang-Chow, or Hang Choo, a Chinese 
treaty port, capital of the province of Che 
kiang, on tlie estuary of the Tsien tang- 
kiang It is one of the handsomest cities 
of China, with many magnifacent temples, 
monuments, and tnumphal arches It has 
extensile manufactures in silks, furs, gold 
and silver ornaments, tapestnes, lacquered 
ware, fans, &c, and a large trade The 
larger portion of the inhabitants live with 
out the walls in the beautiful suburbs and 
•n boats on the nver It is also a great 
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centre of literary and ecclesiastical life 
Fop estimated at 800,000 
Hanging, as a mode of ex edition See 
Capital Pumshnunt , 

Hanging-buttress, in 4 || 

arch , a buttress not stand ct i 

ing solid on a foundation, a mil L 
but supported on a coi J 
bel It is applied chieHy Si 
as a decoration IS 4^||L 

Hankow' ( ‘ Mouth of the ^ 

Han’), a town and ri\er iM3b|H 

port in (%ina, in the pio I !■ H 

Vince of Hupeh, at tlu i 'H H| 

junction of the H ui with |j| ■ 

the Yang tse kiang, Han | 

yang being on the oppo I 

site bank of the Han, and J ILjjflKj | 

Wuchang on the other side 

of the Yang tse I'he port j| | 

was opened to foieign ■ L 

trade m 1802, and has jji i 

become the chief euipo |i 

rium for the great tea 

districts in the central pro (|) 

Vinces, which forrneily 

St nt their produce foi ex p 

port to ('antou Larp 

steamers ascend to the 

town In 1807 Hankow fell into the hands 


of the Taipmg lebels, and was almost com 
pletely demolished by them Pop 7 0,000 
Hanley, a munuipal, pail, and county 
borough of North ytatfordshire, Englantl, 
[ileasantly situated on rising grouncl near 
the Trent, 18 miles north by west of the 
county town of Stafford It is quite a 
modern town, owing its growth entirely to 
the vast manufactures of china and earthen 


ware in which the inhabitants are mostly 
employed, there arc also iron furaaces, foun 
dries, buck works, collieries, &c It sends 
one memlicr to parliament Pop of co 
bor (1901), 61,524, pari bor , 100,290 
Hannay, James, a Scotch man of letters, 
born at Dumfries m 1827, died at Barcelona 
Jan 9, 1873 At an early age he enteud 
the navy, hut left it m 184 1 to become a 
reporter on the Morning Chronicle in Lon 
don In 1860 he went to Edinburgh as 
editor of the Edinburgh Conran t, but re 
signed this post m 1864 In 1868 he was 
appointed British consul at Barcelona He 
wrote several novels, amongst which Single 
ton lontcnoy and Eustace Conyers are the 
best, also, T^ectures on Satire and Satirists, 
Studies on Thackeray, and a Course of Eng 
lish Literature 
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Han'nibal, or An^nibal, one of the greatest 
generals of antiquity, born B c 247, was the 
son of Hamiloar Barca, also a general and 
leader of the popular party amongst the 
Carthaginians He was but mne years of 
age when his father made him swear at the 
altar eternal hatred to the Romans He 
grew up m his father’s camp m Spain 
(see Hamilcar)^ but returned to Carthage 
when his father fell m battle, in 229 b o 
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At the a^e of twenty two he returned to 
the army in Spain, then commanded by his 
brother in law Hasdrubal, and three years 
after, on the murder of Hasdrubal, received 
the chief command by acclamation Han 
nibal now prepared to carry out his great 
designs against Home His siege and cap 
ture of Saguntum, a city in aUiance with 
Rome, led to a declaration of war from the 
Romans, who made preparations to carry 
on the war in Spain But Hannibal, judg 
ing that Rome could be overthrown only in 
Italy, undertook his great march on Rome 
across the Pyrenees, the Rh6ne, and the 
Alps He set out with 90,000 foot soldiers, 
40 elephants, and 12,000 horsemen When 
he reached the northern foot of the Alps he 
had still 50,000 foot soldiers, 9000 horse, 
and 37 elephants When he arrived at the 
southern foot, after 15 days of incredible 
toils, his force had diminished to 20,000 
foot soldiers and 6000 horse The point at 
which he crossed is generally believed to 
have been the Little St Bernard On the 
banks of the Ticmo he first encountered a 
Roman army under Publius Scipio, and 
defeated it niainly by the supenonty of 
his Numidian cavalry, 218 bc Shortly 
after another Roman army, under Sempro 


nius, was totally routed on the Trebia 
After wmtenng m Cisalpme Gaul, Hanni 
bal opened next year's campaign (217) by 
defeating the Roman general Flammius, 
whom he enticed into an ambush at Lake 
Thrasymenus In this battle half the Ro 
man army perished, and the rest were taken 
prisoners Hannioal now marched into 
Apulia, spreading terror wherever he ap 
preached Rome, in consternation, pro- 
claimed Fabius Maximus dictator, who 
sagaciously resolved to hazard no more open 
battles, but exhaust the strength of the 
Carthaginians by delay But for some time 
the wisdom of this policy was not under 
stood by his countrymen, who, dissatisfied 
with his inactivity, appointed Minutius 
Felix hiB colleague The result was that 
the latter was drawn into a battle by Han 
nibal, and would have perished but for the 
aid of Fabius After this the Roman gen- 
erals avoided engagements, and Hannibal 
at this critical period saw his army wasting 
away m inactivity Next year (216), how- 
ever, the rashness of the new consul Teren- 
tius Varro gave Hannibal the last of his 
great victories The battle was fought at 
Cannae, the Romans under H -<®miliu8 
Paulus and Varro numbering more than 

80.000 pien, the Carthagimans about 50,000, 
and ended in a total defeat of the Romans, 

40.000 or 50,000 of whom were slam and 
the rest scattered Instead of marchmg on 
Rome, Hannibal now sought quarters m 
Capua, where luxurious living undermined 
the discipline and health of his troops The 
campaigns of 215, 214, and 213 were com- 
paratively unimportant While Hannibal 
was seizing Tarentum (212), Capua was 
invested by two Roman armies To relieve 
C’apua Hannibal marched on Rome, and 
actually appeared before its gates (211), but 
the diversion remained frmtless, and Capua 
fell In 207 a reinforcement tardily sent 
by the Carthaginians to Hanmbal, under 
command of his brother Hasdrubal, was in- 
tercepted by the Romans and destroyed at 
the Metaurus Hannibal now retired to 
Bruttium (the toe of Italy), where he still 
mamtamed the contest against overwhelm- 
ing odds, till, m 203, he was recalled to 
d^end his country, invaded by Scipio 
In Afnca he was defeated by the Romans 
at Zama (202 bo), and the second Fume 
war ended, after a bloody contest of eighteen 
years, in Carthage having to accept the most 
humiliating conditions of peace Hannibal 
now devoted himself as mvil magistrate to 
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restoring the resources of Carthage, and 
was working at reforms of administration 
and finance when the palous Romans sent 
ambassadors to demand his surrender He 
fled to the court of Antiochus of Syria, and 
offered his services for the war then com- 
mencing against the Romans They were 
accepted, out HaumbaFs advice for the 
conduct of the war was not followed, and 
he himself as commander of the Syrian 
fleet failed in an expedition against the 
Rhodians In 190 b c Antiochus was forced 
to conclude a disgraceful peace with the 
Romans, one of the terms of which was that 
Hannibal should be deli v ered up Hannibal, 
again obhged to flee, took refuge with Pru 
Bias, king of Bithynia, and is said to have 
gained several victories for Prusias against 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, an ally of the 
Romans But the Roman senate once more 
sent to demand the surrender of their m 
veterate enemy, and Hannibal, finding that 
Prusias could not protect him, took poison 
rather than fall into the hands of the Ro 
mans He died m b c 183 

Hannibal, a town m the United States, in 
Manon county, Missouri, on the right bank 
of the Mississippi, 160 miles above St Louis 
It has tobacco factories, machine shops, 
foundnes, pork packing establishments, saw 
and flour mills, and an extensive tiade m 
lumber Pop 12,867 
Hanno, a Carthaginian navigator of the 
6th and 6th centuries B c , who made a 
voyage on the western coast of Africa for 
the purpose of discovery and of settling 
colonies He wrote an account of his voyage, 
which still survives in a Greek translation 
known as the Penplus of Hanno From this 
account Hanno would appear to have gone 
as far as the coast of Guinea 
Hanoi', or Kebh'o, capital of Tonquin, on 
the nver Song ka, in a fruitful plain Gold 
and silver filagree, lacquered wares, silks, 
mat and basket weaving are its principal 
industries Although the river is navigable 
only for small vessels the trade of Hanoi is 
considerable, chiefly with the southern pro 
vmces of China. Pop vanously estimated 
from 80,000 to 150,000 
Han'over (Ger Ilannover)^ formerly a 
kingdom m the north-west of Germany, 
now a provmoe of Prussia It is of very irre 
gular shape, and is divided by intervenmg 
territories into three distinct portions, be 
sides some small temtones to the south, and 
a range of sandy islands hning the coast 
The total area is 14,867 sq miles. For 


administrative purposes it is divided into 
SIX districts — Hanover, Hildesheim, Ltine- 
burg, Stade, Osnabruck, Aunch The sur* 
face m the south is covered by the Hart* 
Mountains, but the rest of the country is a 
low, monotonous flat, with a gentle slope to 
the North Sea. The Ems, the Weser (with 
its tnbutanes the Leme and Allei), and the 
Elbe flow through fertile districts industri 
ously cultivated for corn and flax Near 
the coast the land is marshy, but feeds large 
numbers of very superior cattle In Cen 
tial Hanover the soil is of a barren, sandy 
nature The Hart* Mountains aie rich m 
imneralB, the working of which is an im 
portant industry — Hanover was long con 
nected with the Brunswick family, and ]at 
terly more especially with the line of Bruns 
w ick Liineburg Ernest Augustus, a prince 
of the latter line, became m 1692 the first 
Elector of Hanover, married agranddaughter 
of James I of England, and was succeeded 
m 1698 by his son, George Louis, who in 
1714 became George I of England Hence 
forth it was ruled m connection with Eng- 
land In 1814 the Congress of Vienna 
raised Hanover to the rank of a kingdom, 
the crown of which was worn by George 
IV and William IV , but on the ivccession 
of C^ueen Victoria, passed by Salic law to 
Ernest Augustus, duke of Cumberland In 
1 851 he was succeeded by his son, George V , 
but in 1866, Hanover having become in- 
volved in the Austro Prussian contest, his 
kingdom was occupied by I^russian troops, 
and absorbed into the dominions of Prussia 
Hanover, capital of the Prussian province 
of Hanover, situated in an extensive plain 
on the Leme, which here receives the Ihme 
and becomes navigable The old town, ir 
regularly built and with many antiquated 
buildings, IS surrounded by the handsome 
new quarters which have arisen to the north, 
east, and south east There are flue prome 
nades, and a large wood with beautiful 
walks, the Eilenriede, lies on the eastern side 
of the city Amongst the principal buildings 
are the Market Church, the Old Town house, 
the Theatre, one of the finest in GermanVi 
the Royal Palace, the Museum of Art and 
Science, the Royal Library, containing 
176,000 volumes, the Central Railway Sta- 
tion, the Waterloo Monument, Ac About 
a mile to the N w is Schloss HerrenhaiiseUi 
the favourite residence of George I , George 
II , and George V Nearer the town is 
the colossal Welfenschloss, or palace of the 
Guelphsi now fitted u|) as a polyteclmlf 
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school Hanover is a manufactunng town 
of some importance, has cotton spinning, 
machine - works, iron foundnes, chemical 
works, tobacco and cigar factories, &c 
Hanover is first mentioned in 1163 It 
joined the Hanseatic League in 1481 It 
became the residence of the dukes of 
Brunswick Liineburg, and capital of the 
principality m 1636 Pop (1900), 236,666 
Han'sard, a firm of printers in London, 
which long printed the parliamentary de 
bates and papers The founder of the 
business was Luke Hansard, who, in 1800, 
bee ame printer to the House of Commons 
The reports of speeches printed were ex 
tracted from the London newspapers, but 
were generally sent to the speakers for 
revision The name is still retained for the 
reports now otherwise furnished 

Hanse Towns, certain German and other 
commercial cities of Northern Europe asso 
ciatcd for the protection of commerce and 
united by what was called the Ilimstattc 
Luvfut In the middle of the 13th century 
the sea and land swarmed with pirates and 
robbers In particular the thnving ports of 
the Baltic and the North Sea were infested, 
and in 1219 a compact was made between 
Hamburg, Bitmarsh, and Hadeln to protect 
the adjacent waters 'i'his was followed in 
1241 by an alliance between Hamburg and 
Lubeck to keep open the road across Holstein, 
connecting the North Sea with the Baltic 
In 1247 this league was joined by Brunswick, 
and out of this grew the Hansa or league, 
which at its most flourishing penod em 
braced 85 towns, maritime and inland, from 
Reval and Narva to Amsterdam and Middle 
buig, and from Cologne to Breslau and Cra 
cow Amongst these the town of Lubeck 
was recognized as the chief town of the 
league Here assembled the deputies of 
the other Hanse towns to deliberate on the 
affaiis of the confederacy, but the decrees 
of the diet had no effect unless they re 
ceived the sanction of the separate towns 
The chief tradmg centres of the league were 
the factories of Novgorod in Russia, Bergen 
m Norway, Bruges, and London (the so 
called Steelyard) These factories were 
subject to an almost monastic disciphne, 
winch even required their officers to be celi- 
bates and live at a common table Bunng 
the latter half of the 14th century the power 
of the league was at its height It had 
armies and navies, gamed victones in war 
over the kmgs of Norway and Denmark, 
ftnd deposed a king of Sweden. It made 


thorough piovision for the secunty of com- 
merce on the Baltic and North Seas, con- 
structed canals, mtroduced a uniform sys 
tern of v eights and measures, and developed 
the principles of mercantile law But as 
its power and ambition increased it was felt 
to be an oppressive monopoly established 
mainly in the interests of the great seaport 
towns It became less needful also for 
commercial secunty, as the pnnees learned 
the advantages of trade, formed naval forces 
of their own, and encouraged navigation 
Most of the inland members of the con 
federation withdrew, and dunng the 16th 
and 16th centuries the cities of Hamburg, 
Luneburg, and Lubeck were almost alone m 
their active efforts to maintain the power of 
the Hansa and secure for it the command of 
the Baltic About the middle of the 16th 
century the Dutch became predominant in 
the Baltic trade In 1597 England revoked 
all special privileges of the Hanseatic mer 
ebant**, and m 1614 Lubeck, Stettin, Dan- 
zig, Brunswick, Luneburg, Hamburg, Bre 
men, and Cologne, with a few smaller towns, 
were the only places that contributed to 
the support of the Hansa The league still 
made desperate efforts to retain its mono 
pokes, but the cost of doing so now be 
came a heavy tax on the remaining allies 
At the last general assembly, held in 1630 
at Lubeck, many of the members sent repre 
sentatives only to renounce their allegiance 
The name still remained attached to the 
free cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Ham 
burg, under whose protection the surviving 
factories continued to exist, that of Bergen 
being still managed in the old way till 1763 
In 181 3 Frankfort on the Mam was included 
in the number of the Hanse towns, and m 
the German Confederation these four cities 
had together one vote in the diet Frankfort 
was incorporated in Prussia m 1866, but 
the other three towns are still separate con 
stituents of the German Empire 

Hanai, town of Hissar district, Punjab, 
on the Western Jumna Canal Pop 12,^6 
Hansom-cab, a two wheeled hackney-car 
nage or cabriolet used in the cities and large 
towns of Bntain, and named after the in- 
ventor It holds two persons besides the 
driver, who sits on an elevated seat behind 
the b^y of the carnage, the reins being 
brought over the top 

Hanswurst, the name of a standing comic 
character on the older German stage, corre- 
spondmg in its grotesque traits and mirth- 
making qualities to the English clown or 
348 
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Italian harlequin The name is equi\alent 
to the J ack Pudding of England. 

Hants See Hampshire 

HanumAn', m Indian mythology, the name 
of a fabulous monkey god, who plays a pro 
minent part in the epic R^mAyana. As 
the monkey general who aided Rama (the 
seventh incarnation of Vishnu) in his war 
against the giant Ravana, he is worshipped 
as a demi god, and on his account the whole 
tribe of monkeys, to which he is fabled to 
belong, IS treated as sacred ajid allowed to 
multiply indefinitely 

Han' way, Jona*?, English traveller and 
philanthropist, born in 1712 At an early 
age he was apprenticed to a merchant at 
Lisbon, and in 1743 became a partner in a 
British house at St Petersburg He trav 
elled in Persia, end published An Iliston 
cal Account of the British Trade over the 
C'aspian Sea Latterly he settled in London, 
where he became widely known as an active 
philanthropist He is popularly known as 
one of the first Englishmen to persist in 
the regular use of an umbrella He died 
in 1786 

Hapsburg (properly IlahichUhimi oi 
Habiburf/, the hawk s castle), a small place 
in the Swiss Canton of Aargau, on the right 
bank of the Aar The castle was built 
about 1027 by Bishop Werner of Strassburg 
Werner II , who died in 10^6, ih said to 
have been the first to assume the title of 
C/Ount of Hapsburg After the death, about 
1232, of Rudolph II , the family divided 
into two branches, the founder of one of 
which was Albert IV In 1273 Rudolph, 
son of Albert IV, wis chosen Emperor of 
Germany, and from him descended the senes 
of Austrian monarchs all of the Hapsburg 
male line, down to Charles VI inclusive 
After that the dynasty, by the marriagt 
of Mana Theresa to hVancis Stephen of 
Lorraine, became the Hapsburg Ijorr line 
Francis II , the third of this line, was 
the last of the so called *Holy Roman Lmpe 
rors,' this old title being changed by him 
for that of Emperor of Austna From the 
Emperor Rudolph was also descended a 
Spanish dynasty which began with the Em 
peror Charles V ((Charles I of Spain), and 
terminated with Charles II in 1700 I’he 
castle of Hapsburg is still to be seen on th< 
Wiilpelsberg 

Hapnr, town of India, m the Meerut 
District, United Provinces It has a con 
Hiderable trade in sugar, grain, cotton, 
timber, &c. Pop 16,000 
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Hax'akiri, or Sep'puktt, a mode of inflict 
mg death upon themselves allowed in lapan 
to criminals of the Samurai or two sworded 
class as more honourable than public execu- 
tion It consists in cutting open the body 
BO as to disembowel it by means of a wound 
made with one sword perpendicularly down 
the front and another with the other sword 
horizontally It is (or was) ficquently re 
suited to to save dishonour or exposure 

Haxax, a town of North eastern Af ru a, 
included in the Abyssinian territories, about 
150 miles from the coast of the Gulf of 
Aden, now reached by a railway from the 
French port of Jibouti The inliabitants 
are strict Mohammedans Pop estimated 
at from 35,000 to 40,000 

Harbour, a general name given to any 
bay, creek, or inlet of the sea iffording 
accommodation for ships and protection 
against the wind and sea I'he great re 
(juisites of a good harbour are accessibility, 
adeejuato depth of water, and shelter fiom 
violence of wind and water Harbours are 
either natural or artificial, the latter being 
made wholly or partly by the construction 
of moles or breakwatcTs In lonuection 
with the more important harbours there aie 
usuilly docks, in which the water is kept 
as neatly as possible at tlie same level, thus 
giving facility in loading and unloading 
See Break waif r and Dockt 

Harbour Grace, a seaport of Newfound 
land, on the west side of Conception P>av 
It 18 the seat of a R C’athohc liishop, has 
a handsome cathediul, and an active trade 
Pop 7054 

Harburg, a town in Prussia, in the pio 
Vince of Hanover, on the left bank of the 
South IClbe, opposite to Hamburg It has 
vaned manufactures and an important trade 
I ‘op 49,153 

Harcourt, Si it William Gfohlf Gkan 
\ iiiK Vfnabifs Vfbnon, lawyer and poll 
tician, son of the late Rev William Vernon 
Harcourt, was boin in 1827 He was cdu 
cated at Trinity C'ollegc, Cambridge, was 
called to the bar in 1854, became Queen’s 
(counsel m 1866, contnbuted frequently to 
the press, in particular the letters to the 
Times signed ‘Historicus,’ wiis returned 
for Oxford city m 1869 in the Liberal inter 
est, distinguished himself by his powers of 
satire and ndicule in debate, was made 
solicitor general m Mr Gladstone’s ministry, 
Nov 1871, home secretary in 1880, when 
be lost bis seat for Oxford but was returned 
for Derby He introduced the Arms Bill 
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(Ireland), 1881, Prevention of Crimes Bill, 
1882, an Explosives Bill, 1888 In Feb 
1886, he became chancellor of the exche- 
quer under Mr Gladstone, and he held the 
same office under the same leader and sub- 
sequently under Lord Rosebery in 1892- 
96, when a change of government took place. 

Harda, a town of Hindustan, in the Cen- 
tral Provinces Pop 13,600 

Hardangerfjord, a fjord on the west 
coast of Southern Norway with magnificent 
scenery 

Hardenberg, Friedrich von, German 
writer, better known under the name of 
NovaliSy born 1772, died 1801 He studied 
at Jena, Leipzig, and Wittenberg, was the 
fnend of Tieck and the Schlegels, and spent 
his bnef life in study and literary produc 
tion He was one of the leaders of the 
‘romantic school,’ and his wntmgs are a 
strange mixture of imagination, profundity, 
and mysticism Amongst his works are an 
unfinished novel, Heinrich von Ofterdingon, 
and Spiritual Songs 

Hardenberg, Karl August, Prince von, 
Prussian chancellor of state, was bom at 
Essenrode m Hanover in 1 760 He entered 
the civil service of his country, but left it 
for that of Brunswick, and next became 
Prussian minister of state, and in 1804 
first minister of Prussia His conduct was 
vacillating, now favouring an alliance with 
Napoleon and again hostile to him After 
the Peace of Tilsit, he was banished from 
the Prussian court by command of Na 
poleon, was recalled to office as chancellor 
m 1810, and after the French disaster at 
Moscow was amongst the first to declare 
that the time had now come for a general 
effort against Napoleon Hardenberg signed 
the Peace of Pans, and was created pnnce 
He was one of the most prominent actors 
at the Congress of Vienna, became president 
of the Prussian council of state, was present 
in 1818 at the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, 
in 1819 at Carlsbad, in 1820 at Troppau, in 
1820-21 at Laibach, and m 1822 at Verona. 
He died in 1822 He abolished feudal pnvi- 
leges in Prussia, and was a munificent patron 
of the sciences 

Harderwijk (har'der vik), a town of the 
Netherlands, in the province of Gelderland, 
on the Zuider Zee, 80 miles east of Amster- 
dam Pop 7818 

Hard-fem, the popular name for Lomana 
micantf which is idso known as Blechnum 
horeale It is a very common fern, being 
found everywhere in Britain growing on 


heaths, in glens, on old roadside waHs^ and 
other places 

Hard-hack, the Amencan popular name 
of a plant, the Spirma Umentomy common 
in pastures and low grounds, and celebrated 
for its astringent properties, which cause it 
to be used medicinal^ 

Hardicanute, or Harthacnut, King of 
England and Denmark, was the only legiti 
mate son of Canute At the time of his 
father’s death, in 1086, he was in Denmark, 
where he was immediately recognized as 
king His half brother Harold, however, 
who happened to be in England at the time, 
laid claim to the throne of that part of their 
father’s dominions, and succeeded in getting 
possession of Mercia, Northumbna, and 
Wessex, but died in 1040, when Hardicanute 
peacefully succeeded him He reigned till 
1042, leaving the government almost entirely 
in the hands of his mother and the powerful 
Earl Godwin, while he gave himself up to 
feasts and carousals 

Hardmge (har’dmg), Henry, Viscount, 
English commander, was a son of the Rev 
Henry Hardmge, rector of Stanhope, Dur 
ham, and was born in 1786 He was ga 
zetted ensign in 1798, and was present at all 
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the great battles and sieges m the Penmsula 
He lost his left hand at the battle of Ligny 
He became M P for Durham in 1820, was 
made sectetary at war, secretary for Ire- 
land, and in 1844 succeeded Lord Ellen- 
borough as Governor general of India. Be- 
ing forced into war by an invasion of Sikhs 
he took a command under Lord Gough, and 
after the great battles of Mudki, Ferozeshah, 
850 
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luid^ Sobraon dictated a peace in the Sikh 
capital of Lahore In reward of his services 
he was created Viscount Hardinge and re- 
ceived a pension of £3000 In 1852, on the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, he sue 
ceeded to the post of commander-in chief 
In 1855 he was made a field marshal, and 
he died m 1856 

Hardness, the quality of bodies which 
enables them to resist abrasion of their sur 
faces In mineralogy a scale is used m which 
a set of standard bodies are arranged and 
numbered, and other bodies are referred to 
this scale with respect to hardness The 
following IS the scale given by F Mohs — 
talc 1, rock salt 2, calc spar 3, fluor spar 4, 
apatite 5, felspar 6, quartz or rock crystal 7, 
topaz 8, corundum 9, diamond 10 Matenals, 
according to this arrangement, which are 
scratched by rock crystal and are not 
scratched by felspar are said to have a hard 
ness between 6 and 7 

Hardoi, a town of India, administrative 
headquarters of Hardoi distnct, Oudh, 63 
miles from Lucknow Pop 10,026 

Haxdouin (ar do an), Jean, a learned 
French Jesuit, born 1646, died 1729 He 
mamtained the extraordinary hypothesis 
that all the writings under the names of the 
Greek and Roman poets and historians, ex 
cept those of Homer, Herodotus, Cicero, 
and Pliny the Elder, the satires and epistles 
of Horace, and the Georgies of Virgil, are 
the spunous productions of the 13th century, 
written by monks under the direction of one 
Severus Archontius 

Haxdwar, a town of India, m Saharanpur 
Distnct, in the United Provinces It is 
situated on the Ganges, and is one of the 
principal places of Hindu pilgnmage, and 
cf the ceremonial of bathing in the sacred 
nver The town is of great antiquity and 
has interesting ruins Pop 25,597 

Hardware, the name usually given to the 
commoner articles made of iron, brass, and 
copper The manufacture of such articks 
now forms a gigantic industry m Great 
Bntain, especially in England, where its 
chief seats are Birmingham and Sheffield 

Hard-wooded Trees are usually trees of 
slow growth, such as the oak, beech, witch- 
elm, elm, ash, service tree, walnut, chestnut, 
acacia, &c They are distmguiahed from 
soft wooded trees such as the willow, poplar, 
&c , and resmous trees such as the pme, fir, 
cedar, lareh, 

Hardy, Thomas, novelist, bom in Dorset- 
shire, England, 1840 He served an appren 
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ticeship as an ecclesiastical architect , pub 
hshed his first novel. Desperate Remedies^ 
in 1872, and has since continued a series of 
favourite fictions Among his best known 
works are Far from tlie Madding Crowd, 
The Hand of Ethelberta, The Trumpet 
Major, The Woodlandors, The Return of 
the Native, The Mayor of Casterbridge, Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles, Jude the Obscure, &c 
Hare, the common name of the rodent 
quadrupeds of the genus Ijcma with long 
ears, long hind limbs, a snort tail, soft 
hair, and a divided upper lip, its dental 
formula is incisors 4, canines g, molars 
= 28, the two fore feet have five and the 
hinder four toes 1 hey run by a kind of 
leaping pace The females produce litters 
of three to six about four times a year The 
young leverets have their eyes open at birth 
The common hare {L timidm) is found 
throughout Europe and some parts of Asia 
It is tawny red on the back and white on 
the belly, and is about 2 ft long 3'he 
mountain h are or varying hare (L va riah 
confined to Northern Europe and the moun 
tainous regions of the south, is smaller than 
the common hare, and becomes white m 
winter L runtcHlua is the rabbit, properly 
so called, distinguished W its smaller size 
and burrowing habits (See Rabbit ) The 
American hare {L Amerieanm)^ not much 
larger than a rabbit, is found in most parts 
of North America. In North America there 
are also the polar hare {L glaciolis), a variety 
of the varying hare (L lanahihi), but of su 
penor size and purer colour, and the praino 
hare (X cannptatris)^ one of the species known 
as jackass hares or J ack rabbits, from their 
size and length of limb The hare, which 
has no courage and little cunning, is pro 
tected from its enemies mainly by the acute 
ness of its sight and heanng and its extra 
ordinary swiftness of foot Its voice is never 
heard except when seized or wounded, when 
it utters a sharp loud cry, not very unlike 
that of a child Its fiesh is rather dry, but 
is much pnzed for its peculiar flavour 
Hare, Julius Chablfs, an English wnter 
on theolorfcal and social subjects, bom m 
1796, died 1865 He was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and Trinity College, Cam 
bndge In 1832 he became rector of Herat 
mouceaux, m 1840 was appointed Arch 
deacon of Lewes, m 1861 obtained a prebend 
m Chichester Cathedral, and in 1853 became 
one of her maiesty’s chaplains In concert 
with his brotW, Au^tus William Hare, 
he published a well known work entitled 



HAREBELL H ARINGTON 


Guesses at Truth by Two Brothers His their friends at the baths or in each other’s 
other wntings include several volumes of houses, and appear in public accompanied 
sermons, a Memoir of John Sterling, pre by slaves and eunuchs, but the women of 
fixed to a collection of his writings, and a the sultan’s harem have none of these pri- 
Vindication of Luther against vileges It is of course only the ncher Mos 

his recent English Assailants lems who can maintain harems, the poorer 

Harebell, the Scotch Biijf classes have generally but one wife 

BPiJ. {Campan &Ia rotundifo Hare’s Ear {Bupleurum)^ a plant of the 

Zia), a plant of the nat ordei order Umbellif eras The most common 

C’ampamilaceae, common on dry British species (i? ? o^W7^d^/oZmw^) flourishes 

and hilly pastures, by road best on a chalky soil Under the name of 

sides, &c, in most distiicts of thorough wax it was at one time used as a 

Europe, with a bell shaped vulnerary 

blue (sometimes white) flower / Harfleur (ar firwr), a town, France, dep 

’I’he radical leai es are cordate of Seine Infe'neure, on the LtVarde near its 

or reniform, the stem leaves into the Seme, 6 miles east of 

partly ovate or lanceolate, ^ Havie, once the chief port at the mouth of 

partly linear Its slender stem the Seine Pop about 2000 

is from 4 to 6 inches high, and Hargreaves (har'grcvz), J \mfs, English 

bears sometimes i single flower, inventor, author of two important im^irove- 

biit more commonly more than one, in a ments in the art of cotton spinning, was 
panicle bom near Blackburn about 1720, died 1778 

Har'eld(//on/</r/<//ar?oZ?fl), the long tailed In 1760 he invented a machint for carding, 
duck, an oceanic duck having a short thick and some years after the spinning jenny, 
bill, a high forehead, and two very long by which he was able to spin with several 
feathers in the tail of the male, whilst the spindles at once Suspecting that he em 
fern lies have the tail short and rounded It ployed machinery, his neighbours broke into 
inhabits the northern sets, and is frequent his dwelling and destroyed his machine, and 
111 Orkney and Shetland on the repetition of this kind of persecution 

Hare-lip, a malformation consisting in a Hargreaves removed in 1768 to Nottmg 
fissure or vertical division of the upper lip, ham In 1770 he obtained a patent for his 
sometimes extending also to the pilate invention, but it was aftei all declared in 
(liildren are fieijueiitly born with this rnal valid on the ground that he had sold sev 
formation, and the cleft is occasionally eral of the machines before taking out the 
double 'I'hc name is given from the patent For the lest of his life he earned 
imagined resemblance which the part has on business as a manufacturer 
to the upper lip of a hare The cure of Hax'icot, a general term for various species 
haie lip 18 perfoiined by cutting off quite of kidney bean, genus (5/ «s They con 
smoothly the opposite edges of the fissure , stitute a palatable and nutritious article of 
and then bringing tluin together and miin diet 

taming them iii accurate apposition till they Han-Kan See Jlaial n i 
have firmly united H&nng (h I'ring), Wilhki m, best known 

Ha'rem, Harejpm' (Ar , the piohibited), is as Wilibald Alexis, a German novelist, born 
used by Mussulmans to signify the women 8 1767, died 1871 He adopted law as a 

apartments m a household establishment, profession, but gave it up m fav our of litera 
forbidden to every man exiept the husband ture In 182J and 1827 respectively he 
and near relations. The women of the haiem published the novels Walladmor and Schloss 
may consist simply of a w ife and her atten Avalon, which were translated into English 
dants, or there may be several wives and an and other languages These were followed 
indefinite number of concubines or female bv a long senes of writings, consisting not 
slaves, with black eunuchs, &c I’he greatest only of novels and novelettes, but of books 
harem is that of the Sultan of Turkey The of trav el, plays, ballads, &c His most 
women of the imperial harem are all slaves, important works, however, were histone 
generally Circassians or Georgians Their novels, such as Cabams, Roland von Berlin, 
life IS spent in bathing, dressing, walking Der Falsche Waldemar, &c 
m the gardens, witnessing the voluptuous Harmgton, Si R John, an English poet of 

dances performed by their slaves, &c The some merit, born 1561, died 1612 At his 
women of other Turks enjoy the society of baptism Queen Elizabeth stood sponsor 
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HARIRI 


HARMATTAN 


He was in 1506 excluded from court on 
account of his poem Metamorphoses of Ajax, 
but was soon allowed to return His best- 
known performance is, perhaps, his transla 
tion of Orlindo Furiiiso in htroio verse 
Harin, Abu Mohvmmuifi Kasim 
Ali, surnarned K1 Hartri or the silk mei 
chant, his fathers ownpition, a celebrated 
Arabic scholar and poet, who lived chiefly 
at Bassorah in the time of the Abbaaside 
caliphs, bom \ d 10 '4, died 1121 or 1123 
He 18 best kiioiAii by his MekUmmUt, a col 
lection of talcs narrated as incidents in the 
life of the hero Abu Zcid, a cleici impostor 
who idopts e\ery cartel in life, and succeeds 
in all to admirition 

Harlaw', Bviii i ot, in Scottish history, 
a battle, fought in HIT, which delncied the 
Lowlands from i Highland invasion ind 
the fear of Highland supiemacy Donald, 
lord of the Isles, having collected an army 
16,000 btiong, threatened to oveniin all 
northern Scotland, and ravaged the country 
until he was met at Harlaw, on the Uric, 
m Aberdeenshire, by a much infenor Low 
land force under the Earl of Mar The 
battle resulted in the defeat of Donald, 
although many of the Lowland gentry, the 
provost and chief magistrates of Abercleon, 
and a large number of men fell on the field 
Harlebeke, or Hafui f bekh (h ir le b~i ke), 
a town 111 Helgiiirn, m West h landers, on 
the L>8 It 18 said to be the oldest town in 
Flanders, and has a beautiful parish church, 
and a pulpit regarded as a master piece of 
carving Pop 0000 

Harleian Library See UarJetf 
Harlequin (Fr arUqain Ital arUcchuio), 
a character of the Italian comedy intioduced 
on the stage of other countiies On the 
Italian stage he is a comic character, full of 
drolleries, tricks, and knavenes, and some 
what resembles the English clown Ihe 
harlequin of British pantomimes is quite 
clilferent He is supposed to be the lover 
of the columbine, and possesses a wonder 
working wand, with which he protects his 
mistress against the clown and jiantaloou, 
who pursue and endeavour to capture her, 
until the pursuit is brought to a teimina 
tion by a good fairy 'i he harlequin weirs 
a tight dress of bright colours, and glitter 
ing with spangles See Clown 

Harlequin Duck {tlangfda hidnonua), 
a species of duck, so called on account of 
its party coloured plumage of white, gray, 
and black It inhabits the Arctic regions, 
and on rare occasions it visjts the British 
VOL. IV 353 


Islands m winter In length it is about 1 7 
inches 

Harley, RoBFiir, Earl of Oxfonl, English 
minister, born le>61, died 1724, the son of 
Sir Edward Harley Aftoi tin aictssion 
of Anne he and his colloigiie St John, 
ifter wards Lord Bohngbrokc, became h adtirs 
of the Tones Harley was chosen speaker 
of the House of Commons m 1702 uiidi r 
Rochester, and in 1704 was appointed chnf 



Robert Harloy Farl of Oxford 


secrctarv c>f state but resigm <1 m 170H 
After the fall of Miilborough Haihy be 
came chancellor of the extlnspier in 1710, 
and next ycai was created Eail of Oxford 
He and Jh)lmgbrok( secured the Ihcatv of 
Utrecht (1711), but afterwards ([uarrelled 
Early in the reign of Oeorge I he was im 
peached of high treason on the ground of 
ins alleged lacobite intrigues He was kept 
in the Tower foi two yeais, l)ut, owing to 
the inability of the Feeis iiid the (’ommotm 
to agree about the mode of procedure, he 
was acquitted His pitionage was exten 
ded to Swift, Pope, and < tin i literary men 
and he made a valuabh collet tion of books 
and MSS, which lattci aie preserved in 
the British Museum, where they form the 
Bibliotheca Haileiana Those which havt 
been printed constitute the Harleun Mis 
cell my 

Harlingen (haFling en), a seaport of Hoi 
lancl, province of Friesland, intt rsected by 
numerous t mals It has grcjit trade with 
hngland m com, cattle, buttci, &c JV>p 
10,7 r> 

Hannat'tan, a hot and dry wind, which, 
coming from the interior of Africa, prevails 
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HABMODitrS HABMONIUM 


at times on the coast of Guinea m Decern 
her, January, and February Under Its 
Influence vegetation withers, and the grass 
becomes like hay It is similar to the 
simoom of Egypt and the sirocco of Italy 

Harmo'dius See Ihppm» and Aruto 
(jexton 

Harmonica, Franklin’s name for a musi 
cal instrument constructed with glasses of 
different si/es, revolving by means of me- 
chanism worked by the foot, and played 



upon by touching the rim of the glasses 
with the moistened finger It constituted 
the ‘musical glasses’ of Goldsmith’s era 
The name is now usually applied to an in 
strument consisting of a series of glass keys 
played by two small hammers 

Harmonics, the accessory sounds accom- 
panying the predominant and apparently 
simple tone of any strmg, i)ipe, or other 
sonorous body No purely simple sound, 
i r no sound whose vibrations are all in the 
same period, is producible in nature When 
a sound is produced by the vibration of an 
open stnng, the whole string vibrates as a 
unity, giving rise to a tone called the funda 
mental The stnng, however, further di- 
vides into various sections, which vibrate 
i^eparately and more rapidly, and produce 
sounds diffenng from the fundamental, but 
bearing certain fixed proportions to it The 
hist harmonic of the fundamental note of 
any stnug is that produced by half the 
string, and IS the octave of the first, the 
second harmonic is given by the third of 
the stnng, and is the fifth or dominant of 
the fundamental note, and so on, the com 
plete senes of harmonics containing all the 
notes of the musical scale But while bar 
monies enter into the composition of any 
musical sound from any vibrating body 
whatsoever, the diffeient structure of differ 
ent instruments suppresses now some now 
others of the succession of harmonics, and a 
different body of tone is thus produced, dia 
tliiguishing a note in one instrument from 
the same note in another These differences 
^ called in English quality^ m French 
t^hibre, ifi German Mafigfarhe 


Har^monlsts, a religions sect fdunded at 
Wurtemberg about the year 1788 by two 
brothers called George and Frederick Bapp 
They endeavoured to re establish the so^l 
practices of the early Christian church, en- 
couraged celibacy, held all their goods m 
common, and taught the second advent 
Persecuted by their countrymen, the fol- 
lowers of Kapp emigrated to America, and 
established themselves (1805) successfully 
at Harmony in Pennsylvania They after- 
wards migrated to Indiana, but this ven 
ttire not proving successful, they sold their 
land at New Harmony to llobert Owen the 
socialist, and finally settled at a place which 
they named Economy, 1 7 miles from Pitts 
burg George Kapp died in 1847, but the 
community still exists 

Harmo'nium, a musical instrument of 
modern invention, producing sounds some 
what resembling those of the organ, result 
mg fiom the picssiire of wind on a senes of 
vibrating metallic reeds By the action of 
bellows, to which the feet communicate 
a more or less rapid movement, the air is 
made to impinge against thin tongues of 
metal (here termed reeds), and to set them 
vibrating These metal tongues are fitted 
into a slit in the top of a small box or sonor 
0118 cavity, called a wind box, and are en- 
abled to vibrate by being fixed only at one 
end The discovery that the form of the 
wind boxes determines the quality of the 
sound produced by the vibration of these 
metallic tongues contnbuted very much to 
the development of the harmonium, as it 
enabled the player to imitate the sound of 
the oboe, flute, &c The instrument has 
a key-board like that of a piano, and when 
one of the keys is pressed down a valve is 
opened, which allows the wind from the 
bellows to rush through one of the wind- 
boxes and act on the vibrator There are 
several stops, by means of which the per- 
former can direct the stream of wind into 
the Wind boxes which produce a flute, 
clarionet, or any other sound There is also 
a knee action, which either serves as an ex 
pression stop, or brings all the stops of the 
instrument into play at once, and what is 
called the percussion action, which consists 
in the application of a small hammer, which 
strikes the vibrator as soon as the key is 
])ressed down, and thus aids the action of 
the wind The better class of harmoniums 
have now usually two or more extra rows df 
vibrators, •arhich, acted upon by separate 
stops, add so many octaves to the oompaiA 
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HAROLD II 


Harmony See ATwaic and Counterpoint 
Harmony, E^angkitcal, or Harmo’^t of 
THE Gospels, the title of works written with 
a view to prove the substantial agreement 
of the f(nir e\ angelists 1 he heretic I'atian 
composed in the second century the Diatos- 
saron, the hrst work of this kind, a continu- 
ous nairAtive of the events written in the 
gospels From this harmony all passages 
were omitte<l which favoured the doctrine 
of the real humanity of Chnst, and hence 
told against the peculiar doctnnes of Tatian 
Theophilus of Antioch is said to have com 
posed a book of a similar kind, and Am 
moniiis Saccas (died 248 A D ) executed 
another Di itessaron, with the corresponding 
passages ai ranged in parallel columns 'I'he 
Ten Indexes of Eusebius probably appeared 
m the first half of the fourth century, and 
was more complete than its predecessors 
Among modern harmonists aie Gresswell, 
Robinson, 'I’lschendorf, Ac 
Harmony of the Spheres, an hypothesis 
of Pythagoras and his school, according to 
which the motions of the heavenly bodies 
produced a music imperceptible by the ears 
of mortals He supposed these motions to 
conform to certain fixed laws, which could 
be expressed in numbers corresponding to 
the numbers which give the harmony of 
sounds 

Har'mhthme, or C'bosh stonf, a mineral 
which occurs m right rectangular pnsms 
terminated by four rhombic planes corres 
])ondmg to the solid angles of the prism, 
but more frec^uently m twin crystals formed 
by the intersection of two flattened prisms 
at right angles to each other Its prevaihng 
colour is white, but may be yellow, red, or 
brown, it is translucent or semi transparent, 
with a somewhat pearly lustre, and is hard 
enough to scratch glass It consists chiefly 
of silica, alumina, baryta, and water 

Harness, the vanous articles which are 
required to yoke a hoise or another animal 
to any vehicle, or to control and suit them 
for any kind of work See Bridle, 
Collar, Saddle, &c 
HaroeXifi See Horns 
Harold (or Harai d) I , Haarfager (Bean 
tiful haired), King of Norway, one of the 
greatest monarchs of that country, succeeded 
his father in 803 He brought all the Nor 
Wegian jarls under his power, and completely 
Subjected the country, allowing his nair to 
remain uncut for twenty years until he at 
tained this object (885) Of the conquered 
jarls, Hrolf, or Rollo, ^migrated to Neustria 


(Fiance), others established themselves in 
Iceland, the Shetland laks, the Laroes, and 
the Orkneys In consequence of their in 
c-ursions into his doimniouH, Harold em 
barked with a naval force to subdue them, 
and having conquered the Orkneys, Ac, re 
turned home He fixed hia lesidcnoe at 
Trondhjem, and died theie m ^>33 

Harold III {Haidrada, the Hardy), 
King of Norw^ay, the son of Sigurd, a 
descendant of rfarold Haaifager In his 
youth he went to Gonstaiitiuople, joined the 
Varangian (iuard, and took part in the 
expedition to Italy and Sicily against the 
African pirates He was ultimately ap 
pointed commander of the imperial body 
guard, and defeated the Saracens About 
1042 he retuined to Norway, aftei having, 
on his way through Russia, married the 
daughter of the Grand duke Jaroslav In 
1047 he siiccetded his nejihew, Magnus the 
Good, as sole king of Norway In 1006 ho 
joined Tostig, the brothei of Harold 11 of 
England, m an invasion of that counti y, but 
was defeated and slam at the battle of 
Stamford Bridge See Harold 11 Ik low 

Harold I, Hurriamed Ilaiefoot, Danish 
king of England, Biicct oded his father! ’anute 
in 1035 as king of the provinces north of the 
Thames, and bei ame king of all England m 
1037 His countrymen, the Danes, mam 
tained him upon the throne against the 
efforts of Earl (4odwin in favour of March 
Canute, and Harold latterly gained the earl 
over After a reign of four years Harold 
died in 1040 

Harold II , King of England, born about 
1022, was the second son of Godwin, eail of 
Kent On the death of Edward the Donfes- 
sor, Jan 5, 1 000, he Stepped without opposi 
tion into the vacant throne, without attend 
ing to the claim of Edgar Athelmg, or the 
asserted bequest of Edward in favour of the 
Duke of Normandy The latter immedi- 
ately called upon him to resign the crown, 
and upon his refusal prepared f(»r invasion 
He also instigated HArold s brother, 'I’ostig, 
to infest the northern coasts of England in 
conjunction with the King of Nc^rway (See 
Harold lit above) The united fleet of 
these chiefs sailed up the Humber, and 
landed a numerous body of men, but at 
Stamford Bridge, in Yorkshii'©, were totally 
routed by Harold, whose brother Tostig fell 
in the battle Immediately After he heard 
of the landing of the Duke of Normandy at 
Pevensey, m Hastening thither 

with all the troops he could muster, a general 



HAROUN AL RASCHID — HARP SHELL 


enj^a{^emeiit ensued at Senlac, near Hast 
mgs, October 14, 1066, in which Harold was 
slain, and the crown of England passed to 
William 

Haxoun al Raschid See Ilarun al 
Rashid 
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Ancient llarpe 

1,2 Fgyptian 1 Assyrian 4 Anglo Saxon 


Harp, a stringed mstrument of great 
antiquity, found among the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Oreeks, Irish, Welsh, 
and other nations Its i ariety of form and 
construction was only equalled by its uni 
versality The modern instrument is well 
known its form is neaily triangular, and 
the strings distended from the uppci pait 
to one of the sides It stands erect, and is 
played with both hands, the strings being 
stiuck oi pulled with both hngers and 
thumbs The mstrument m its ancient 
forms was very defective Eg} ptian harps 
are represented with four, seven, ten, twenty, 
or more strings, but w e have little idea of 
the scale to which thev were tuned The 
frames are depicted as being curved in van 
ous forms, and the front pillars are want 
ing The harps of the Hebiews were pro- 
bably similar to the Egyptian instruments 
It IS probable that the vanous (^eltic harps 
were denved from some onental pattern 
Among the Anglo Saxons the harp was a 
fa\ ounte instrument The modei n harp was 


by no means an efficient instrument, until 
pedals were invented, an mvention hn illy 
perfected by Sebastian Erard, whose patent 
was taken out in 17^6 In 1810 he patented 
a double action harp with seven pedals, each 
effecting two changes in the pitch of the 
strings The harp thus constructed con 
tains forty three stnngs tuned according to 
the diatonic scale, every eighth string being 
a rejilicate m another octave of the one 
counted from 

Harp, vEolian See xRohan limp 

Harpe See La llai pc 

Harper’s Ferry, a village, United States, 
West Virginia, on the Potomac, at its ]unc 
tion with the Shenandoah, and formerly a U 
S depot of military stores It is famous as 
the scene of the unsuccessful rising headed 
by John Brown with a view to destroy 
slavery (Oct lb, 185b) ’J'he nsing was 
suppressed, and Brown was executed 
Harper s Ftny is the seat of Stov er College 
foi coloured students Pop 7b4 

Harpies, the ancient Greek goddesses 
of storms I'heir parentage, ages, appear 
ance, names, and number are very differ 
ently given by the poets In the Homeru 
poems they are merely storm winds Hesiod 
represents them as two young virgins of 
great beauty called Aello and Ocypete The 
later poets and artists vied with each other 
in depicting them under the most hideous 
forms, covered with filth and polluting eveiy 
thing in contact with them 'lEcy are often 
represented as hav mg female faces 



Harpoon', one of the pnncipal instru 
ments used for the capture of whales See 
}\halt h'^hcri/ 

Harp-seal See Seal 
Harp-shell, the shell of a genus of mol 
liiscs {Harpa) belonging to the gasteropoda 
and to the whelk family The species are 
found more especially at the Mauritius 
The shells are very beautiful, but exposure 
to light causes their colours to fade 
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HARPSICHORD — - HARROW 


Harp'sichord, a keyed, stinigui instiu 
ment foiiiiLrly m use, in a{)|>earance and 
construction similar to a j^rind pianoforte 
In the front the keys wert disposed, the 
long ones being the naturals, and the short 
ones the sharps and Hats These keys being 
pressed by the hngers, their inclosed ex 
trcmitus raised little, upright, oblong slips 
of wood called furnished with crow 

quill })ltctruin8 which struck the wires, in 
stead of the hammeis of the modern piano 
forte 

Harpy-eagle {Thrasaetus Ifarpi/ia or 
Harpifkii a rapacious bird which 

inhabits tropical America from Southern 
Mexico to Southern Brazil It is an ex 
tremely powerful bird, and m total length 
slightly in excess of the golden eagle It 
has, however, a somewhat shortei exp mse of 
wung Its shoulder muscles possess enor 
mous stiength Its bill is jiowerful and 
crooked, and its claws are cxtiemcly strong 
and sharp The harpy eagle feeds on buds, 
sloths, fawns, raccoons, &c ,aswell as on hsh, 
water snakes, and the eggs of the tortoise 

Harquebuse bee 

Hamer, a kind of dog employed to hunt 
the hare It closely resembles the foxhound, 
but 18 smaller iii si/e 

Hamer, the name of sc\ eral hawks of the 
genus Circus, allied to the bu/zirds They 
strike their piey upon the ground and gen 
erillv fly very low The marsh harrier, the 
hen hairier, and the ash coloured hanier, 
are found in Great Britain '^I’he marsh 
harrier (C a ruf/moHUH) is from 21 inches to 
2 3 UK lies long The hen harrier (( ' ajaiiHas) 
IS i8 inches to 20 inches long, the adult 
male is of an almost uniform gray, the 
fern dc blown It is very destructive to 
poultiy yards, whence the name 

Ham-kam See Han kan 

Hamngton, J ames, a celebrated politi 
cal wiiter, born 1611, died 1677 Having 
studied under Chillmgworth at Oxford, and 
travelled on the Continent, he was, on the 
outbreak of the Civil war, desirous of pro 
curing a reconciliation between the king and 
Parliament, but his efforts were futile Dur 
mg the Protectorate he wrote his Oceana, 
which desenbes an ideal republic, and which 
was published m 1656 In the reign of 
Charles II he was imprisoned on a charge 
of plotting agamst the government, but was 
released on account of the decay of his men 
tal faculties In addition to the Oceana he 
also published an English translation of four 
boolu of the iElneid 
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Hams, the southern poition of the island 
of liCwis (which see) 

Harris, James, an English philokjijist, 
born in 1709, died 1780 In 1714 he pub 
lished a volume containing three treatises 
— on Art, on JMusic and Painting, and on 
Happiness His most celebrated work is 
Hermes, or a Philosophical Impiiry con 
cerniiig irnivcrsal Giammir (1751) He 
was latterly a member of pailianieiit, iiid 
held important govcinment ofhees In 1 775 
he published Philosophical Ariangcments, 
i woik on Aristotle’s logic His coni hiding 
work, Philological InquiiiCH, was com pit ted 
in 17o0, but was not published till iftiu his 
death 

Harrisburg, a city of the United States, 
capital of Pennsylvania, 110 miles ninth 
of Washington, on the Siisqui hamia, ovei 
which there aie three railway biiilges be 
sides a brnlge foi oidinary tialhc It occu 
pics in elevated mil commanding site, and 
his impintant industries loniKcted with 
iron mil steel and goods manufai tured fioin 
them, vaiiouH othei mdustiies, and an active 
tridc Pop (1000), 50,167 

Harrison, Iohn, English met hanii lan, 
was bom m Vorkshiic in 160 3 and died 
1776, was the son of ai ai]Hiitt r, and became 
an assistant to his father, who was occa 
sionally employed in n paiiing cloi ks An 
act of parliamint had been passed iii 1711 
offenng rewards of i.1 0,000, 615,000, oi 
jl20,000 for a imthoil of ascertaining longi 
tilde within 60, 40, or 30 miles ’riiis Har 
nsoii set himself to aciomplish, but it was 
not till 1765 that he w is fully suciessful, 
the highest award being then allotted him 
for the invention of his chronometer He 
also applied the principle of the different 
expansibility of metals in his gridiron pen 
dulum, and invented a fuste by which a 
watch can be wound up without interrupt 
ing its movements 

Har'rogate, a town of England, county of 
York (West Riding), noted for its magnesia, 
sulphur, and chalybeate springs The waters 
are espcf lallyrtcommc nded for puticntH with 
deranged digestive organs, chronn gout, and 
some cutaneous disi ases The sulphureous 
spnngs possess laxative and diuretic proper 
ties The chalybeate are tonic The bathing 
season lasts from Mav to September, and 
thenumberof annual visitors is about 40,000 
Pop (1901), 28,414 

Harrow, an agrii ultural implement, em 
ployed for smoothing land which has been 
ploughed It consists of a frame of wood 
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work, or of iron, m which aie fixed ro\^» of 
iron teeth There are several varieties of 
tluB implement, such as the ^ brake’ for 
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breaking down rough land , the ‘ drill bar 
row’ for pulveri/iug between furrows of 
gree?! crops, the ‘giubber’ for pulvcnzing 
land before the deposition of seed 

Harrow-on-the-Hill (or Bimj)ly Harrow), 
a town of Eiiglanti, county of Middlesex, 
on a hill of peculiar form The grammar 
school of Harrow, the rival of Eton, was 
founded in 1571 for the education of the 
poor children of the parish, certain fees 
being charged foi strangers, but it is now 
almost entirely a school for the wealthy 
'^rhe education originally given was exclu 
sively classical, but matbematic-s, science, 
J^iHglish history and literature, music, and 
drawing are now included among the sub 
jects taught Pop (1901), 10,220 

Harry (or Henri) t^e lyfiaatrel, com 
monly called Blind Harrif^ a wandering 
bcottish poet of the 1 5th century, to whom 
IS attributed a poetical narrative of the 
achievements of Sir William Wallace Its 
da^e may probably be placed between 1470 
and 1480 It professes to be based on a 
history wiitten m Latin by John lUaii and 
Thomas Gi ay, which is now lost It is often 
inaccurate, and has ceased to be much read 

Hart, a stag of five years of age See 
Stag 

Harte, Francis Brm, Araencan novelist 
and poet, bom at Albany, N Y , 1839 He 
went to California in 1854, and figured as 
a coal dealer, a teacher, and a type setter 
on the Golden Era, in which appeared some 
of his earliest literary efforts He next be 
came editor of the CJalifornian, and in 1864 
secretary to the IT S Mint at San Francisco 
In 18b8 he became editor of the Overland 
Monthly, in which appeared, in 1869, iho 
humorous poem of ^Ine Heathen Chinee 
In 1878 he became XT S consul at Crefel4, 
whence he was transferred to Glasgow m 
1 880, and remained there until 1885 Among 
his best known works are The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, The Outcasts of I’oker Flat, 
The Argonauts of 49, Two Men of Sandy 
Bar, Gabriel Conroy, Mrs Skagg’s Hus 


b inds , In the Oarquinez Woods , Maruja , 
Crusade of the Excelsior, A Waif of the 
Plains, Clarence, &c He died in 1902 
Hartebeest, or Caama (har'te bast, ka'ma, 
Alcdaphus Oaariia)f a S African antelope, 
which measures about 5 feet high at the 
shoulders, has a long head, horns projectmg 
outwards and backwards, black marks on 
the face and legs, a white mark on the 
rump, and a bushy tail It is generally to 
be found in small herds 

Hartford, a city of America, the capital 
of Connecticut, ou the Connecticut Kiier, 
50 miles above its mouth It is pleasantly 
situated, is built with gieat regularity, aud 
has among its edifices the state house (built 
at a cost of 2^ million dollars)), city hall, 
deaf and dumb and lunatic asylums, Tiinity 
College (Episcopal), R C Cathedral, the 
Wadsworth Athennum, &c Both manu 
factuies and trade aic of large extent, the 
former embracing carpets, linen, silk, edge 
tools, &c , aud it 18 the seat of the Colt 
Firearms Co It is a great centre of the 
insurance business The Amencan asylum 
for the education and instruction of the deaf 
and dumb at Hartford was started in 1817 
Hartford was settled in 1635 by colonists 
from Massachusetts Pop (1900), 79,850 
Hartmgton, Kicur Hon Spencer Comp 
TON Cavendish, Marquis of, born 1833, 
eldest surviving son of the seventh Duke 
of Devonshire He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he is B A and 
liL 1) He was attached, m 185b, to Earl 
Granville’s Russian mission, and in 1857 
was elected one of the members for North 
Lancashire In 1863 he became a lord of 
the admiralty, and was war secretary from 
1863 to 1866 In 1868 he lost hia seat for 
North Ijancashire, but became postmaster 
general under Mr Gladstone, and was re 
turned for the Radnor burghs In 1871 he 
was appointed chief secretary for Ireland 
He went out with the Gladstone ministry 
m 1874, and soon after he became the leader 
of the Liberal party On the fall of the 
Consei vative government in 1880 he became 
secretary for India under Mr Gladstone, 
aud was transferred to the war efface in 1882 
He strenuously opposed Mr Gladstone’s 
Home Rule scheme of 188b, and became 
the leader of the Liberal IJmonist paity 
In 1891 he succeeded to the dukedom In 
1895 he joined the cabinet of Lord Sails 
bury as president of the council 
Hftxilepool, a parliamentary borough of 
England, including the municipal borough 
3’8 
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of Hartlepool and the town of West Hartle- 
pool, in the county of Durham, 17 miles s e 
of the city of that name The trade and in 
dustnes of the towns are much of the s vmo 
character, they possess iron woiks, puddling 
furnaces, brass foundries, engine and boiler 
•works, ship yards, saw mills, brew^eries, 
Extensive fishenes are also carried on The 
two towns may be said to form one poit 
Ihere are spacious docks and a hue pier, 
serving as a breakwater Pop of municipal 
borough of Hartlepool (1901), 22,737, of 
West Hartlepool, 62,614 Tht parlia 
mentary borough, othcially described as 
‘ The Hartlepoola , and sending one member 
to parliament, has a pop of 86,310 

Hartley, Davii>, an English physician, 
pnncipally celebrated as a writer on meta 
physics and morals, born 1705, died 1757 
He became a fellow of Jesus Colkge Cam 
bridge, and hnallv practised medicine at 
Newark, Bury St Edmund’s, and in London, 
and ended his days at Bath Tn his Obsei 
vations on Man (1749, two vols ) he foiinu 
lates his hypothesis of nervous vibration 
and of the association of ideas 

Hartmann von der Aue, German poet, 
born about 1170, died about 1220 He 
wiote poetical tales, among which areLrtc, 
Iwein, both belonging to the Arthurian 
cycle of legends, and J)er Armo Heiiiruh, 
founded on by Longfellow m his Golden 
Legend 

Hartshorn, in pharmacy, the hoin of 
the common stag, from which substances 
deemed of high medical value wcie formcily 
piepared by distillatiou, such as spirits of 
hartshorn, oil of hartsborii, and salt of harts 
horn The active ingredient of these was 
ammonia, which is now obtained from gas 
liquor and other souices 

Hart’s-tongue (6'< olopenr/riu?n), a genus 
of highly ornamental ferns I’heir fronds 
are simple and undivided There are about 
a dozen species known, the S vvlydrt being 
Bntish 

Hartz See Harz 

Harun al Eashid (ha ron’ al ra shsd’), a 
celebrated caliph of the Saracens, 786-809 
(See Caltpk ) The popular fame of this 
caliph is evinced by the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, in which Harun, his wife 
Zobeide, his vizier Giaffer, and his chief 
^unuch Mesrur are conspicuous characters 
Hanifl^icez See AruwtfCes 
Haxvaxd UmversHy, the oldest univer 
siijy in the ITnited States, situated in Gam 
hndge, Massachusetts IThe nucleus of it 
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was formed in 1636 by the \oting of a sum 
of £400 bj the general couit of Massa 
chusetts In Kv.ih tht Rev John Harvard 
bequeathed half of hn propcity ind his 
entile library to the projected institution 
The tollege was iniincdiately opened and 
rec'eived the name of its beutfactoi ’Fhe 
first giaeluation octmrtd in 1642 Its cn 
dowments have gicatly luci eased since that 
time, and its pioperty and funds now 
amount to |12,000,000 ’Fhe piincipil 
college buildings number twenty hve, and 
include scveial halls, such as Ibnviisiiy 
Hall, Hiivard Hall, Ac Tlio hbiains 
ooiit in about 450,000 volumes 'Hu re aie 
about 80 professors, exclusive of assist uits, 
and the number of students is ovci 3000 
An entiance examination is requnc'd m 
one of two sets of subjects, of which classics 
predominate in tlu one, mathematics and 
science in the otliei Aftei the hist yevr’s 
course, which ernbiaccs a prescribed senes 
of studies, the stiuient has a laige number 
of different courses to select fiom moichr 
to qualify for the degiee of Bachelor of 
Arts, the course of study extending to four 
years Among the dcpaitmcnts loniuctod 
with the university aic 1 The Law S( bool , 
2 The liawrcnce Scientific Scliool, J ’I'lio 
Divinity School, 4 The Medical School, 
5 The Dental School, 6 ’Fhe Bussey In 
stitutionof Agiiculture, 7 ’Fhe Vctennaiy 
School We may also mention the Must uni 
of Comparative Zoology (the Agassi/ Mu 
seimi), the Botanical Gaidcn, the Btabody 
Must urn of American Archieology and 
Ethnology, and the Radchltu College for 
women 

Harvest'bug {Lfptus auturafidliH), a small 
larval insect of the family Ac arida (u mites 
It IS of a bright red colour, so sinall as 
scarcely to be visible, and ich( ml)]cs a gram 
of cayenne pepper It apjicais lu lime or 
July, and attacks the skin of domestic am 
iiials, as horses, dogs, sheep, Ac , under 
which it burrows, causing a red pustule to 
arise Its attacks aie also very annoying 
to human beings, of whom it attacks the 
legs, thighs, and lower part of the ribdomen 

Harvest-fly, a name given m tlu United 
States to a species of cicada, win eh appeal s 
as a winged insecit in the harvest season 

Harvest-moon, a name which denotes a 
peculiarity m the apparent motion of tlu full 
moon, by which in Bntam and high lati 
tudes generally it nses about the same time 
m the harvest season (or about the autumnal 
equmox m September) for several successive 
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evenings In southern latitudes this pheno 
rnenon occurs in March It is owing to the 
fact that the moon is then travelling in that 
p irt of her orbit at which it makes the least 
possible angle with the ecliptic 

Haxvest-mouse (if the small 

est British quadruped, first made known to 
science by White of Sclborne It builds a 
globular nest usually suspended among stalks 
of wheat, Ac 

Harvest-spider (Phalanr/ium lowftpiH), a 
Biitish spider abounding in autumn, and 
possessing legs of unusual length When 
in Rated it has the peculiar property of 
till owing off one or more of its legs 

Harvey, Sir (Ieobcf, an eminent Scottish 
jiiinter, born 1806, died 1876 He was a 
native of St Niniana, near Stirling, and in 
Ills eighteenth vear entered the Trustees’ 
Academy, Edinbuigh In 1826 he became 
an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
ind m 1829 an Academician He was 
highly successful in dejucting scenes con 
nc( ted with the religious history of Scotland, 
such as I’he (^ovenanters Preaching, The 
Battle of Drumclog, Quitting the Manse, 
Ac He also excelled in depicting moun 
tun scenery In 1864 he was elected presi 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
he was knighted in 1867 

Harvey, Win iam, an English physician, 
tlu disco V Cl er of the true theoiy of the (ir 
dilation of the blood, was born at Folke 
stone 1^78, died 1657 He entered Cams 
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College, Cambridge, in 1593, and about 
1599 proceeded to l^adua, then the most 
celebrated school of medicine in Europe, 
and attended lectures on anatomy, surgery. 


and other branches of medical science He 
took the degree of MI), and returned to 
Englind in 1602 He settled in London, 
was admitted Fellow of the CoUege of Phy 
sicians, elected physician of St Bartho 
lomew’s Hospital, and in 1615 was chosen 
Lumleian lecturer His views on the circu 
lation of the blood were formally given to 
the world in his Exercitatio Anatomica de 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis m Animalibus (On 
the Movement of the Heart and Blood in 
Animals), published at Amsterdam in 1628 
in which he claims to have expounded and 
demonstrated them for upwards of nine 
years Harvey’s theory was attacked by sev 
eral foreign physicians, but fiom the com 
mencement his views were widely leceived 
In 1623 he was appointed physician extra 
ordinal y to James I , and in 1 682 he became 
physician m ordinary to Charles I He 
was present at the battle of hdgehill, and 
aftei wards accompanied Charles to Oxford 
Here he received the dcgiee of M T1 , and 
was elected Master of Mciton College, an 
ottice which he lost on the sui render of Ox 
ford to the parliament He returned to 
London in 1646, and spent the remainder 
of his life in rctii cment Of Harvey’s works, 
the next m importance to the De Motu is 
Ins Exercitationcs de Generatione Animal 
Him (On the Generation of Animals, 1651) 

Harwich (hai'ich), a seaport of hmgland, 
county Essex, 66 m e N E London The 
harbour is spacious, and has been much im 
proved by the construction of twm break 
waters bteam packets ply regularly to 
continental ports bhip building and othei 
uiaiitimc employments are earned on, and 
cement is dredged up outside the harbour 
Harwich is much frequented by sea bathers 
Pop (1901), 10,019 

Harz, or Harp/ (harts), the Ilcrcynm 
Sill a of the Romans, the most northerly 
mountain chain of Geimany, from which an 
extensive plain stretches to the North Sea 
uid the Baltic It extends from south east 
to noith west, and compiises an extent of 
about 60 miles in length and nearly 20 in 
bicadth, embiacing the towns of Klausthal, 
Goslar, Blankenburg, Wernigerode, Ac The 
Brocken, its highest summit, is 3742 feet 
high (See Ihoclen) That part of the 
Harz which includes the Brocken, with the 
neighbounng high summits, is called the 
Upper Harz, and consists entirely of granite. 
The south east portion is called the Lower 
Harz The Harz abounds m woods and 
hue pastures, and is rich in mmerals, in 
360 
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eluding silver, iron, lead, copper, /me, ar 
seme, manganese, gi mite, porphyry, slate, 
maible, alalwister, &c 

Has'drubal (moie conectly Asdtuhaly 
*Baal IB hia help’), the name of several 
Carthaginian leaders, particularly the bio 
ther of Hanmbil, the hero of the Second 
Punic war On the depaiture of Hinm- 
bal for Italy, u c ‘218, he was left in com 
mand of the army in Sjiain, in which cajia 
city he carried on a long senes of military 
operations against the Horn in tioops, which 
were commanded by (‘iia us and Publius 8ci 
pio His brother Hannibal re<iuirmg his 
assistance in Italy, Ilasdiubal led an aiiny 
from bpain into that touiitry (ii ( ‘207), but 
bcfoie he could join forces with his brother 
he was defeated on the right bank of the 
Metaurus by NtioandM Liviiis Ncio 
18 said to hav e thrown Hasdrubal s head into 
Hannibal H camp, by way of announcing 
the defeat and death of his brothel 
Hash'ish, an intoxu ating prepar itionm vdo 
m Eastern countiies fiom common lump 
{Caanubbi'^ natna), or lather from the Indian 
vanety of it (( annahts nidica)^ also a name 
for this plant itself oi for its tendei shoots 
The juice of the plant has poweiful narcotic 
jiroperties, and is v iriously made use of A 
resin which the plant gives out is often ga 
thered and Kneaded and formed into small 
balls called chui / uh, and from this a narcotic 
18 prepared It has the ipf)caran( e of a tena- 
cious ointment of a greenish yellow coloui, 
with an acrid sav oui iiid a nauseous smell 
Hashish piodiues a kind of intoxication, 
accompanied with ecstasies and hallucma 
tions When dried and smoKed as tobacco 
the plant is called hhaiiq or this name is 
given to a drink prepared from the leaves 
and shoots Ganja or Gun fa is the dried 
slioots of the female plant with the resin on 
them Hashish m several forms is employed 
in medicine 

Haslax Hospital See Goaport 

Haslmgden, amun bor , England, county 
of Lancaster, 16 miles noith of Manchester, 
with manufactures of cottons, woollens, &c 
Pop (1901), 18,543 

Hasaelt, a town, Belgium, capital of Ijim 
burg, on the Demer, with manufactures of 
tobacco, lace, linen, distilleries, &c Pop 
18,318 

Hastings (has'tmgz), a pari , co , and mun 
bor ind maiket town of England, county of 
Sussex, one of the Cinque Ports, pleasantly 
situated on the sea coast, and including tlu 
suburb of St, Leonards on Sea In fiont of 
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the tow 11 IS in t spl in ide, i fine pier 900 feet 
long and baths haul to ccuitam the largest 
tepid swimming bath in the world 'l'h< rc 
is no harbour Fishing ind bo it building 
aie earned on, but the principal siippoit of 
the town is derived from the nuuu runs visi 
tors who fiecpient it during the bathing and 
winter seasons lEtie iic here the luins 
of an ancient castle, ami of the chinch and 
conventual buildings of a colhgo, supposed 
to have been founded in the reign of Hem v 
I William of Normandy defeated Haiold 
mar lure, 14th October, 1006 Hsistings 
It turns one number to pailiamtnt J*op 
of j)ar]iam< nt uy and municipal boiough 
respectively, in 1901, 62,913 and 65,52(S 
Hastings, Iuaniis Bawdon, MAitguis 
OI, (Jovernor gencual of India, born 1754, 
died 1825 Having studied at Oxfoid, he 
cntere<l (1771) the 15th Foot From 1776 
to 178‘2 he seivcd with distinction m the 
Amciic in wai In 1793 ho became Earl 
of Mona, and in 1795 commanded the ex 
p( dition to (^uibcion Vrom 181 1 to 18‘2l 
he w IS (jtovt rnoi g( iieial of India, and was 
successful m the Nc panic so and Mahiatta 
w irs In his latte) }ei)H he was governor 
of Malta 

Hastings, W viun n, hr st Governor gcnci il 
of India, was born at Daylcsford in Worct s 
tershire 1732, and died theie 1818 He was 
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grandson of the rector of Daylesford He 
was educated at Westminster School, and 
m 1750 he set out for Bengal m the capa 
city of a writer m the service of the East 
Incha Company When stationed at Cos- 
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Bimb^h^ he was takan prisoner by Surajah 
Bowlali on the capture of the place (1756) 
Having made his escape, he served as a 
volunteer under Clive in 1757 He was 
representative of the Company at Moorshe 
dabad from 1758 to 1761 In the latter 
year he removed to Calcutta, having obtained 
a seat m the Bengal Council, but returned 
to England in 1764 As he lost the bulk 
of his means by unfortunate Indian invest 
ments, he again entered the Company’s ser 
vice, and smled for India m 1769 In con 
sequence of the misgovemment of the Nabob 
of Bengal the Company had depnved him 
of all real power, and now wished to have 
the country mor^ directly under their con 
troV Warren Hastings was its chief in 
strument m this undertaking, and in 1772 
became president of the Supreme C’ouncil 
of Calcutta. Mohammed Ke^a Khan, the 
administrator of the revenues of Bengal, 
was now accused by an unpnncipled char 
acter named Nuncomar of corruption and 
abuses of power In this prosecution Hast 
mgs acted as the tool of the Company Mo 
hammed and Shitab Roy, dewan of Behar 
(who had been similarly accused), were after 
wards honourably acquitted, but meantime 
the reorganization desired by the (’ompany 
had been earned out In 1778 the Com 
pany’s powers were consideiably modihed 
by an act of parliament and Hastings 
now received the title of Governor general 
of India As the majority of the Council 
disapproved of Hastings’ past policy. Nun 
comar, his old ally, took advantage of the 
circumstance to accuse him of peculation 
(1776) The accusations were favourably 
received by the Council, when Nuncomar 
was suddenly accused by a Calcutta mer 
chant of forgery, was tried, and executed 
— a fate which he undoubtedly deseived 
In 1776 the directors of the Company peti 
tioned government for his removal from the 
Council but Hastmgs resigned, s^nd a sac 
cessor to him was appointed In 1777 one 
of the members of the Council died, and 
Hastmgs, ha vmg thus procured a casting vote, 
withdrew his resignation, and returned to 
office He now displayed extraordinary re 
source m meeting dangerous movements on 
the part of the Mahrattas, the Nizam of the 
Deccan, and Hyder All of Mysore, and to 
procure the needful money was less than 
scrupulous m his treatment of the rulers of 
Ben^ures and Oude He thus gave good 
grounds foy censure, a motion for hia 
recall was passed m the House of Commons 


Fox’s India Bill was thrown out in 1783, 
but next year Bitt’s bill, establishing the 
board of control, passed, and Hastings re 
signed He left India in 1785, and was 
impeached by Burke m 1786, bemg charged 
with acts of injustice and oppression, with 
maladmmistration, receiving of bnbes, Ac. 
'J’his celebrated trial, m which Burke, Fox, 
and Shendan thundered against him, began 
in 1788, and iermmated In 1795 with his 
acqmttal, but cost him l^is fortune The 
Company m 1796 settled on him an annuity 
of £4000 a year, and lent him £50,000 for 
eighteen years free of mterest He pjvsbed 
the remainder of his life m retirement at 
Daylesford, which he purchased 

Hat, an outdoor covenng for the head of 
vanous shapes and materials (as felt, silk, 
wool, straw), but having a l)ri m as its most 



Forms of Hats in 16th 17th and 18th Centuries 

1^ S. time of Heurv viu 3 time of Mary 4 time of 
Lluabeth 6, 6, tune of J antes and (. harles i 7, 8, time 
of Commonwealth i>, lo time of Vi illiam lu ll-lC 
Kigbteerith Century 

distinctive and geneial feature Hats are 
of ancient origin AHi«ng the Greeks, 
for instance, the petasos was worn, which 
had a bnm, and was similar to the round 
felt now worn. The shape of the hat has 
voned extremely m Europe af differ^ 
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penods The dress hat or sdh hat with a 
smooth nap outside is the most important 
form of this article at present, though felt 
hats are perhaps m more general wear 
(See Fdt ) The silk hat was invented at 
Florence about 17b0 The manufacture, 
however, did not make much piogiess till 
1828 tip to and even after tnia time 
beaver fur was the chief material for hats 
A silk hat 18 composed of a skeleton, to 
which the silk plush is glued The skeleton, 
consisting of three parts, the cylmdncal part 
or body, the crown, and the brim, is usually 
made of linen, covered with gum lac, and to 
the cylindrical part the crown is gummed 
The cylindrK al part is made by gumming 
together the edges of a piece of cloth shaped 
on a cylinder "J'he brim is composed of 
superposed layers of stiffer cloth, and made 
with a flat pi ejecting surface round its 
inner edge, which is gummed to the bkele 
ton. For covering the hat a sort of hood 
of silk plush IS made, cut across in an 
oblique line 1’his cover is drawn over the 
skeleton on the block, and fitted exactly to 
it by the application of a hot iron The 
heat of the non melts the ^um lac, which 
on cooling cements the covering to the ske 
leton The edges of the oblnpic cut aio 
also coated w ith gum lac llie hat is finally 
shaped on the block or foi-rn, and the plush 
damped and polished, while the hat revolves 
on a turning lathe In the manufacture of 
straw hats the straw' commonly used is that 
of wheat or barley I''he best comes from 
Italy, and particularly from Tuscany, but 
straw hats arc also largely made m Eng 
land Ihilm leaf hats are imjxirted from 
China and Manilla, and are also machine 
made in the United States 

Hatching, natural and artificial See 
Incubation 

Hatchment (corrupted from achm tment)y 
in heraldry, the coat of arms of a person 
dead, usually placed on the front of a house, 
in a church, or on a hearse at funerals, by 
which the fact of the death and the rank 
of the deceased may be known, the whole 
bemg distinguished in such a manner as to 
indicate whether the person was a bachelor, 
a marned man, a wife, &c 

Hatchway, a square or oblong opemng in 
the deck of a ship, affording a passage from 
one deck to another, or into the hold The 
after hatchway is placed near the sterp, 
the fore-hatchway towards the bows, the 
main-hatchway is placed near the mam 
mast 
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Hat 'field, a town of England, in the comity 
of Hertford Near it is Hatfield House, 
built by Sir Robert Cecil, the rtsidence of 
the Marijuia of Salisbury IVqi 4330 
Hathor See Athor 
Hathras, a town of India, United Pro 
vimes, Aligaih District, foimorly one of 
tho strongest forti esses in India, now a 
gu it comnieicial centie Fop 42,678 
Hatteras, Cape See Cape Ilatieias 
Hatti> sheriff, the Turkish name of an 
edict signed by the sultan, who subscribes 
It usually with these words — ‘l-.et my order 
be executed according to its form and im 
port ’ These wonls are usually edged with 
gold, or otherwise ornamented An older 
given in this way is irrevocable 

Hatto, the name of two aich bishops of 
IVlain/, of which tho second, who died in 
9()9 or 970, is the best known He was 
Abbot of I iilda until 968, when he was ap 
pointed Archbishof) of Mainz Of his sub 
sequent life very opposite accounts exist, 
some lepresent him as an uptight })i elate 
and reformer of abuses, otheis in the blackest 
colours The legend of his bemg devouied 
by lats, and which Southey has jiopularized, 
IS well known 

Hatton, Sjh CHHiaioPUKK, Lord chan 
ccllor of England, a favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, bom about 1640, died 1691 He 
was introduced at court in 15()4 He was 
elected a member of parliament in 1671, be 
came captain of the queen’s guard m 1672, 
vice chambeilam and a pnvy councillor m 
1 677, loid chancellor in 1687 He was one 
of the commisHioners for the trial of Maty, 
queen of Scots, iii 1580 

Hatzfeld (hats'fclt), a town of the Austrian 
Empire, in Hungary, distnet of Torontal 
Pop 10,162 

Hauberk, a kind of coat of mail, com 
jinsing the small and the laigo haubeik, the 
former consisting of a jacket m scales de 
scending to the hips, with loose sleeves not 
reaching to the elbow, the lattir with a 
camid or hood, reached to the knee, the 
sleeves extending a little below the elbow 
Hauff (houf), Wilhelm, German novelist 
and writer of humorous and fantastic stories, 
born 1802, died 1827 His fiist publication 
was his Almanach of Tales for the Year 
182(), which was followed by similai collec- 
tions for the next t^o years, the whole 
forming a collection that has been highly 
[lopular Extracts from the Memoirs ^ 
Satan appeared in 1827, but remamed un 
completed lachtensteui; a novel written 
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under the inspiration of Sir Walter Seott, 
appeared in 182b, and is one of the best 
German novels of its class In 1827 was 
issued The Man in the Moon, and the same 
year I^antasies in the Wine Cellar of Kre 
men Council, a piece of excellent humour 
Among the best of his works are two novel 
ettes, The Picture of the Emperor and The 
Beggar woman of the Pont des Arts 

Hauran, a district in Syria, east rif the 
Jordan and south of Damascus It contains 
the rums of many ancient towns, with nu 
inerous Gieek inscriptions In tin Koman 
period it was one of the foin pio\ lines of 
Bishan It is feitile but thinly inhabited 
A nilwav reaches it from Damascus 
Haussa See JJou'isd 
HaustellaTa, a very extensive division 
of insects, in which the month is furnished 
with a hausttlluin or proboscis ada]ited for 
suction It includes the butterflies and 
moths, two winged Hies, &c , these insects 
being contristtd with the Mandibulata, 
which have j iws acting as cutting organs 
Hautboy (6'boi) Sec Oho( 

Hautelisse Tapestry (otlis), a kind of 
tap( sti y wrought with a perpendicular warp, 
as distinguished flora 

Hautes-Alpes See Alpcs 
Hautes-Pyr4n4es See Pyrhiee^ 

Hauy (a u r), llhNli: Jusr, a French min 
eralogist, born 174d, died 1 822 He studied 
theology, became an abb(^, and during 
twenty one years occupied the place of a 
professor, at first in the college of 
Naiarre, and afterwards m that 
of the Cardinal Lc Moine He 
studied botany, and subsec juently 
minei alogy, and introduced a 
once ( elebrated system of crystal 
logi aphy On the outbreak of the 
revolution Hauy was imprisoned 
for refusing to subscribe to the 
new constitution, but his life was 
saved by the exertions of Geoffioi 
de St Hilaire In 1 7 ‘H he w as aj) 
pointed a member of the ( Vmmis 
Sion of Measures and W eights, in 
1791 conservator of the Cabinet 
des Mines, and in 1795 teacher 
of physics in the l^cole Normale 
In 1802 Napoleon made him pio 
fessor of mineralogy in the Mus^e d’Histoire 
Natuielle, and also shortly after in the 
Facultd des Sciences Hauy was remarkable 
for the extreme modesty of his disposition 
His pnncipal writings are his Essai sur la 
Thdorie et la Stiucturedes Cnstaux (1784), 


his 'I'raitc de Mmdralogie (1802), his Traite 
(Idmentaiie de Phy8i<|ue (180d), and his 
I’raitc de Cnstallographie (second edition, 
1822), &c — His brother Valeniin, born 
1745, died 1822, started the first institution 
for the instruction of the blind See Blind 
{The) 

Havan'a (Spanish, L<i Malxina, ‘the 
haven’), an important maritime city, capital 
of (’uba, on the north west side of the island 
with an extensive and excellent natural 
harbour The town m the older parts has 
narrow, badly paved streets, but there are 
also wide and handsome promenades and 
avenues The houses, which are low and 
with fiat roofs, resemble those of Southern 
Spam Havana is the see of a bishop, and 
the seat of the governor The cathedral 
long contained the ashes of Columbus, which 
were brought hither from San Domingo 
in 1796 Among the other buildings are 
the governor’s house, the admiralty, the 
university, the exchange, the opera house, 
Ac The staple manufacture is that of its 
celcbiated cigars The other manufactures, 
consisting chiefly of chocolate, straw hats, 
uid woollen fabrics, are not of much conse 
(pienee 'J'lie trade is extensive, the most 
important articles of export being sugar 
and tobacco unmanufactured or m the form 
of (igars and cigarettes, othei exports are 
molasses, coffee, wax, honey, rum The 
United States have the principal share of 
the trade, and Spam and F)ugland rank next 


Several railways start from Havana The 
town wis founded in 1511, but was only 
fairly begun in 1 519 I or a long time Spain 
derived the chief pait of her fleet from the 
building yards of Havana Pop m 1899 
235,981 
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Hav'el, a navigable nver of Germany, 
which rises in Mer klenburg-Schwerin, enters 
Prussii, flov\s past Spandau, where it re 
ceives the Spiee, and joins the Kibe, aftei 
a course of IhO miles 

Havelberg, a town in Prussia, province 
of Brandenburg, on the Havel, engaged in 
bi ewing, sugar rehning, and ship building 
Pop ()^db 

Havelock (ha\ lok), Sir HhMn, K (^B, 
in ijor general in the Biitish army, w <8 born 
at Ihshop Wcarmouth, near Sunderland, on 
^>th April, 1 ?*•'') HaMiig entered the aimy, 
he served with distinction in the Burmese 
war (18‘24-‘2b) In lb2b he married a 
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daughter of Marshraan, the celebrated mis 
bionary, became a Baptist, and was distin 
guished dunng the remainder of his life by 
his earnest religious /eaL He attained hia 
captaincy in 1838, participated in the Af 
ghan war, was present at the storming of 
Gliazni and the capture of C'abul, and in 
Sale 8 march to Jclalabad, and assisted in 
the defence of that city, and in the def< at 
of Mohammed Akbar, 1843 He was made 
a Companion of the Bath, and brevet ma 
jor, took part m the Mahratta war, and 
distinguished himself m the Sikh war of 
1845, being present at Mudki, Ferozeshah, 
and Sobraon In 1 851 he was promoted to the 
adjutant generalship of the queen’s forces 
in India, and he commanded a division in 
the Persian war (1856-57) On the out 
break of the Indian mutiny he was des 
patched to Allahabad in order to support 
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Sir H LawTence at liiicknow and Sir H 
Wheeler at Cawnporc On his march to 
Cawnpore he defeated the i ebc Is at I attih 
pur, Aong, Pandunadi, and Alaharajpur 
On arriving at (’awnpoic he found that 
Nana Sahib had massacred the piiHontis 
Pursuing his march to J ucknovv, he deft ah d 
the rebels at Bithoor, and hnallv, with the 
aid of Oiitram, won the battle of Alumbagh 
Having captured Lucknow', Ha\ clock and 
Outram were shut up there until ichevcd 
by Sir (k)lin (’ampbcll, 17th Nov 1857 
He died of dysentery at Dilkuahi on the 
24th He was raiscid to tho rank of major 
gcncial, made a KCB, and (bcfoie his 
deith was known) created a baionot 

Haverfordwest, a town of Walts, county 
town of I\mbrokc, and one of the Pc in 
brokt chstiict of pailiamentaiy hoioughs, 
on the West Chdelaw Rivei It maniit ic 
tures jiajiei, ind Ijmk a small sliipjmig track 
Pop (imm hor ) (>17b St o /5 m/oo/ c 

Hav'erhill, a town of the U States, m 
Massachusetts, on tho Mtrnmac, with e\ 
tensive manufactuies of boots and shots 
Pop 17,175 

Hav'ersack, a bag of strong cloth with a 
stiap fitting over tho shoiilclei, worn b> sol 
diers in marching oidei, for tarrying tluir 
prov isions 

Haver' Bian Canals, a net woik of mumte 
canals, winch traverse tho solid Hulmtancc 
of bones, and proceed from the ccntial t i 
vity, conveying the nutiunt vessels to all 
parts 

Havildar', the hight st non commissioned 
officer m the native armies of India, in 
rank equivalent to a sci gcant Alsc > a pc >lit c 
official in villages 

Havre (a vr), Lf (formerly L< Ham c/c 
Grdct), a seaport of Northern France, dep 
Seme Inf^rieure, on the north side of the 
estuary of the Seme, 108 miles north west 
of Pans, limit of hnck oi stone in straight, 
wide streets public buildings jioshcss 

little i iterest Tho manufactuies include 
chc-inicals, machinery, cotton goods, earthen 
and stone ware, paper, glass, oil, refined 
sugar, ropes, &c A government tobiicco 
f vetory employs 100 workmen, and a great 
number of vessels arc built But the chief 
dependence of Havre is on its commerce, 
which 18 the greatest of any French poit 
next to Marseilles It has a largo trade 
with England and Germany, and especially 
with America, importing great quantities 
of cotton and other produce, and axpoHing 
numerous articles of French manufacture 
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The impcJHanee of Havt^ dates frono the 
early part of the 16th cetttury Pop 129,014 

Hawaii (ha-wf6) See Bandwich Islands 

Hawarden (har'den), a town m Flintshire, 
Wales, lying in a coal district, and having 
valuable clay beds in the vicinity In the 
neighbourhood is Hawarden (^astle, the resi 
dence for years of the late W E Gladstone 
Pop 7067 

Hawes, StepHhn, an English poet> who 
lived in the end of the 16th and beginning 
of the 16th century The exact date of 
his birth and death is unknown His priri 
cipal work is I’he Historic of Graunde 
Amour and la Bell Pucell, or The Pastmic 
of Pleasure 

Hawfinch {Oocothramtc^ vulgaris), a si>o 
cies of grossbeak, Sf> called from the belief 
that it subsisted pnncipally on the fruit of 
the hawthorn It is one of the largest of 
the finches It resembles the chaffinch in 
colour, but 18 distinguished from it by its 
enormous bealc, larger si/e, and bill hook 
formation of some of its wing feathers It 
feeds on all kinds of berries It is found in 
some parts of Bntain 

Hawick (ha'ik), a parliamentary burgh of 
Scotland, m Roxburghshire, on the Teviot, 
60 miles s w from Edinburgh The staple 
industnes of the town are the manufacture 
of hosiery and tweeds, but tanning, skin 
dressing, oil making, dyemg, and iron found 
ing, are also earned on Hawick is one of 
the Border Burghs which together return 
one member Pop (1001), 17,303 

Hawk, a name often applied to all birds 
of prey except the eagles, vultures, and 
owls It thus includes the falcons as well 
ius the hawks proper, the latter being dis 
tinguished from the former chiefly by their 
shorter Wings, which do not reach the extre 
mity of the tail, and have the fourth quill 
longest and the first short, their beaks also 
are less robust, and want the tooth like 
notch of the former Of the hawks proper 
the chief British species are the goshawk 
and the sparrow hawk (which see, and see 
also Falcon) 

Hawke, Edward, Lord, a celebrated 
naval commander, born in 1705, died 1781 
He entered the navy as a midshipman, m 
1734 received the command of the Wolf, 
and m 1747 he became commander of a 
squadron, and defeated the French fleet at 
Belleisle Hawke was m consequence made 
i HOB, and vice admiral of the blue 
In 1769 he defeated the French at Quiberon 
Hawke was, m 1765, appointed vice admiral 


of Britain, and was elevated to the peerage 
m 1776 

Hawker, Rev Robert Stephen, English 
poet and divine, was bom m 1806, and died 
in 1875 He was educated at Oxford and 
became vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwall 
His works comprise Ecclesia, Cornish Bal 
lads, Echoes from Old Cornwall, The Quest 
of the Sangreal, Footpnnts of Former Men 
in Cornw all, &c 

Hawkers See Pedlars and Ifawler^t 

Hawke's Bay, a district of New Zealand, 
on the east coast of North Island, area, 
3,060,000 acres, containing much fertile soil, 
well adapted for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes The capital is Napier Pop 
35,441 

Hawkesbury, a river in New South W ales, 
flowing into the Pacific near Sydney, anti 
remarkable for its inundations 

Hawking See Falcourg 

Hawkins, Sir John, English sea com 
mantkr, born at Plymouth 1520, died 1595 
He made seveial voyages m his youth, and 
m 1562 and 1664 be went on expeditions to 
Africa m order to proem e negroes for the 
West Indies A third expedition, in 1567, 
was disastrous, as his fleet was defeated by 
the Spaniards In 1 573 he became treasurer 
of the navy In 1588 he was appointed vice 
admiral m the expedition against the Ar 
mada, and received a knighthood for his 
services In 1590 he and Irobisher nnsne 
cessfally attempted to intercept the Spanish 
plate fleet, and in 1595 he and Drake led 
an unsuccessful expedition against the Span 
lards m the West Indies, in the midst of 
whuh Hawkins 
died 

Hawk-moth, one 
of the sphinx 
moths, so called 
from its hovering 
motion, which le 
semblts that of a Privet Hawk moth (Spftvna 
hawk looking for mien 

its prey The death’s head hawk moth is 
the Ackerontia atrdpos, the privet hawk 
moth, the Sphinx hgustn, the humming- 
bird hawk moth, the Macroglossa stellata 
rum 

Hawkweed {Hieraxium), a genus of com- 
posite plants, sub order Cichoraceae, consist- 
ing of numerous species with yellow flowers, 
common weeds m Bntain and other parts 
of Europe The pappus is brown and bnttle, 
and in many species the leaves, mvolucrea, 
and stems are hairy JST PUosella is the 
S66 
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best known in Britain Its bhlliattt yellow 
flower often appears in heaths and pastures 

Hawkwood, Sm John, an English soldier 
of fortune, date of birth unknown, died 1394 
On the invasion of France by Edward III 
Hawkwood was knighted on account of his 
courage and ability In 1360 he occupied 
a prominent place in the marauding com- 
panies which harassed France He next took 
regular service under the Pisan Republic 
f<»r twenty three years, but in 1887 he 
mtered that of the Florentines He founded 
the English hospital at Rome, and died at 
Florence 

Hawse, that part of a vessel’s bow where 
holes called the hawse holes are cut for the 
cables going through, also, the hole cut in 
the vessel’s bow 

Hawser, in ships, a small cable or a large 
rope, in size between a cable and a tow line, 
used in warping, &c 

Hawthorn, or WHixte thorn {Cratceqnt 
OTcyacaritJm), a small spiny Euiopean tree, 
belonging to the sub order Pomedc of tbo 
order Rosace®, nsing sonietimes to the 
height of *20 to 25 feet The leaves are 
alternate, obovate, 8 to 5 lobed, the flowers 
are white, sometimes with a reddish tinge, 
disposed in corymbs, and possess anaCTeeable 
perfume, the fruit is a drupe of a red colour, 
and is edible The species are about fifty 
in number, all shrubs or small trees A 
number of them belong to the United States 
When young the hawthorn springs up rap 
idly, and if pi-uned grows into a thick hedgr 
When it arrives at the height of a tret, 
however, it makes wood very slowly The 
timber is hard and durable, and fit for many 
purposes of utility The double-flower kind 
IB one of the most ornamental for shrubberies 
Hawthorn blossom is often called Ma/i/j from 
the time of its flowenng in England 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, American author 
of remarkable originality, born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, 1 804, died 1 864 He studied 
at Bowdoin College, where he took his degree 
in 1825 along with the poet Longfellow 
For a number of years after this he led a 
retired and studious life in Salem, wnting 
tales, some of which appeared in newspapers 
and magazines In 1 83 7 appeared his Twice 
told T^es, a collection of stones which he 
had contributed to various Amencan pen 
odicals In 1 838 he was appointed a weigher 
m the Boston cUStdin house, a post which 
he held for a few yiMfcrs In 1 846 he pub- 
lished his Mosses from ah Old Manse, in 
1850 The Scarlet Letter, In 1851 The 


House of the Seven Gables, and in 1852 
The Life of President Pierce, and the 
Blithedale Romance In 1853 he liecame 
American consul at Liverpool, a post which 
he held until 1867 He died at rlymotith, 
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New Hampshire Other works are his 
Transformation (1860), Our Old Homo 
(1863), &c — duTTAN, son of the ai)ovt, born 
1846, also a novelist In addition to a 
biography of his father, he has written 
the novels of Bressant, Idolatry, Fortune’s 
Fool, &c 

Hay, the stems and leaves of grasses and 
other plants cut for fodder, dried in the sun, 
and Stored usually in stacks 'J’he time 
most suitable for mowing grass intended 
for hay is that in which the saccharine 
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matter is most abundant in the plants^ viz. 
when the grass is in full flower For the 
operation of mowing, dry weather, and, if 
possible, that in which sunshine prevails, is 
chosen The making of the grass into hay 
generally takes three or four days to get it 
ready for stacking This period is prtnei 
pally occupied in alternately Uddi/ng (i e 
shaking out the grass loosely) and gamei^ 
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it up into cocks or small heaps, previous to 
stacking (Jare must be taken to avoid hay 
making either under a scorching sun or dui 
ing the pievalence of ram, and the cocks 
should never be opened in the morning until 
the disappearance of the dew In st icking 
the great object is to preserve the freshness 
of the herbage, and to induce a slight degree 
of fermentation If the vvcithtr has been 
wet a few layers of straw ma^ bt inserted at 
intervals Salting is also utorninended 
On large fanns the tedding is performed by 
a tedding or h i} making in u lime drawn by 
a horse 

Haydn (hi'dn), Johfpii, aeelebiated (ier 
man muMical eomposir, born at Kobrin, on 
the borders of Hungary and Austiia, 1732, 
died 1800 At the age of six he was stnt 
to school at Haimbuig, where he learned, 
among other things, singing and playing by 
rote On iccount of the excellence of his 
voice he was appointed a choir boy at Kt 
Stephen’s (’hurch, Vienna At the ige of 
sixteen his voice began to break, and he 
lost his situation as a chorister Having 
made the acquaintance of M etastasio, Ikir 
pora, and Oluck, Haydn gr idually attracted 
public attention, was appointed organist to 
two ehurelies, and obtained many pupils 
From 1761 to 1790 he was musical director 
to Prince Esterhazy, and comjiosed during 
this period a great number of works, mclud 
mg some 120 symphonies for the orchestra, 
12 operas, &c In 1791 and 1794 he 
visited England, staying theie nearly thiee 
years altogether, and writing his opeia 
Orjiheus and Euiydice In 1798 he pub 
lished las oratorio of the (Veation, and in 
1 800 that of the Seasons His old age w as 
exempt from pecuniary troubles, and he 
was surrounded by appreciative friends 
His last public appearance was at a pti 
foimance of his Creation m 1808 Haydn s 
principal merit consists in his opening up a 
new development of instrumental composi 
tion, of which his 125 orchestral simphonies 
furiubli abundant proof He may be said 
to be the originator of the sy mphony and 
of the stiiiiged quartette 

Hay'don, Benjamin Kobfri, an English 
historical painter, born m 1786, died by his 
own hand m 1 8 16 In 1 804 he became a 
student of the Koyal Academy, and m 1807 
exhibited his first work, Joseph and Mary 
Keposmg (m Egypt), and his Dentatus in 
1809 His Judgment of Solomon appeared 
in 1814 In 1815 he established a school m 
opposition to the Academy, an undertaking 


which ended m pecuniary failure m 1823 
He was several times m prison for debt, 
was always complaining of injustice ami 
neglect, and finally became deranged when 
he failed to be employed m decorating the 
new houses of pai liarnent He w is the chief 
English historical painter of his time, and a 
man of great intellectual ability generally 
P>ut he was self willed, perverse, and devoid 
of tact Of his pictures the principal are - 
(’busts Entry into Jerusalem, the Kaising 
of Lazarus, the Mock Election, Chairing 
the Member, Pharaoh Dismissing Moses, 
the Burning of Koine, the Panishment of 
Anstides, and Quintus (hntius Leaping 
into the Cxulf He left an interesting auto 
biography 

Hayes, Isaac Israel, American Arctic 
explorer, born 1832, died 1881 He was 
a inembei of the expedition of 1853-5 1 
undei Dr Kane, and himself commanded 
an expedition m 1860-61 He served as an 
army doctor during the war, and in 1869 he 
visited (xieenlanrl He wrote The Open 
Polar Sea, and The Land of Desolation 

Hayesme, or Ui fxitf, a borate of calcium 
found m Nova Scotia, Peru, and m the 
lagoons of I'uscany, and utilized as a source 
of boracic acid, and for glass and pottery 
manufacture 

Hay-fever, or Hay asthma, a complaint 
caused by the odours of flowering grasses, 
of a stable, or of certain drugs, such as ipe 
cacuanha I'he disease varies from the 
symptoms of a severe cold up to those of 
spasmodic asthma The patient is toi 
inenttd with headaches, his eyes are suf 
fused he sneezes violently, and there is an 
lend discharge from the nose, with harass 
ing cough Remov al from the cause of the 
disease is beneficial, so are the smoking of 
tobacco, the inhalation of vapour of creosote, 
Ac Helmholtz has discovered vibriones in 
the mucus of patients afflicted with hay 
fever 

Haymaxket Theatre, one of the principal 
theatres of London It was built m 1702, 
opened in 1720, made a theatre roval ami 
rebuilt in 1767, when it was under the 
manigenient of Joote In 1821 it was 
again rebuilt under Nash 

Haynau (hi'nou), Julius Jakob, an Aus 
trim general, born in 1786, died 1853 He 
took part in the battles of Austeilitz and 
Ar\agram, and was wounded in both He 
also distinguished himself in the campaigns 
of 1818-15 In 1848 and 1849 he rendered 
valuable services to Austna against the 
368 
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Italians, took Brescia by storm, and visited 
it with unrelenting seventy He \v as after 
wards carrying on the siege of Venice, when 
recalled by the emperor to Hungary The 
storming of Eaab, the advance southwards 
in the face of almost insurmountable difti 
culties, the siege of Szegedm, the battle on 
the Theiss, followed by the capture of I'e 
mesvar, were all effeckd by Haynau He 
iiK urred extreme odium, however, on account 
of his se\ enties and arbitrary measures, and 
in 1850 he was depnved of his poviers, and 
retired into private life 

Hayti, Haiti, or San Dominoo (originally 
Lspailda, Latin, Ji t^paniola)^ one of the 
West Indies, after Cuba the largest and 
one of the most fertile of these islands It 
lies south east from Cuba, and is separated 
from it by the Windward Passage, 60 miles 
broad Its length is 400, and breadth 150 
miles , area, about 28,000 sq miles or nearly 
as large as Scotland It is of irregular 
form, and is intersected west to east by 
three chains of mountains, connected by 
offsets, with extensive plains and savannahs 
between The central chain contains the 
highest peak, Loma Tina, 10,200 feet The 
principal plain is the fertile Vega Real, 
between the northern and central ranges 
The rivers ire numerous, but of small size 
The minerals include gold, silver, (puck 
silver, Ac , but are greatly neglected 
Hayti as a whole is one of the healthiest 
of the West Indian Islands I'he seasons 
are a net, during which heavy rains are 
most frequent in May and June, and a dry, 
during which little or no ram falls The 
flora includes pines, mahogany trees, fustic, 
satin wood, hgnum vitae, and other cabinet 
and dye woo^, plantains, bananas, yams, 
batatas, oranges, pine apples, &c The 
staple cultivated products are coffee, sugar, 
indigo, cotton, tobacco, and cacao The 
fauna includes the agouti, European cattle 
and pigs run wild, snakes, caymans, turtles, 
&c Among the principal towns m Hayti 
are Port au Pnnee, San Domingo, Jaemel, 
and Cape Haytien 

Hayti was discovered by Columbus in 
1492 It was then inhabited by jierhaps 
2,000,000 natives, but so ruthlessly did the 
Spaniards deal with the abongmes that 
within a century they practically exter 
minated them, having introduced negro 
slaves in their place In 1630 the French 
settled in the western part of the island, 
and in 1697 the western portion was ceded 
to them, while the eastern remained Spanish. 
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In 1791 the negroes ro\ olted against Franeei, 
and latteily the whole island (ame under 
the negro leader Toiissaint L’Oinerture, 
who established an iiidt pendent lepubhc 
He was captured, but in 1801 IHssalines 
headed a now iiisunectnui, <lu»vt out the 
hreneh, and was crowned enipeioi of Hayti 
He \ia8 assassinated m 180(), and the Span 
lards regained the eastern poition of the 
island In 1821 the Spanish portion do 
elared itself independent of the mother 
country, and assumed the name of Sp uiish 
Hayti, but it was subjugated by lloyer, 
the president of the llaytian Kcpublii, or 
French Hayti In 1844 the inhabitants of 
the Spanish jiortion rose, and formed them 
selves into a republic under the name of 
San Domingo (Repiibliea Dominica) In 
18bl Santana negotiated a reunion of the 
state with Spam, but Spam evaeuakd the 
island in 1865 I rom that peiiod its histoiy 
has presented an alnn)8t unmterruptod scene 
of revolution and bloodshed It now com 
jirises the Republic of Hayti on the west 
Hide of the island, and the Dominiian Ri 
jmblie on tiu east lk)rt au Pniue is tlie 
ca{)ital of Hayti, and the pojuilation of tin 
r< public IS roughly cstiinated at 960,000, 
consisting of negroes anti mulattotm Sau 
Domingo is the capital of the Doinimiau 
Republic, and the poi>ulation of the lattti 
state 18 estimated at 600,000, consisting also 
of negroes and mulattoes, with a considt r 
able admixture of whites In Hayti I'Vcnch 
18 the f)re vailing dialect, m the Ilominican 
Rejmblic, Spanish Ilie area of the former 
compnses 10,204 sq miles, that of the 
latter, 18,045 sq milts The state of society 
in Hayti is represented as deplorable, canm 
balism being said to be common 

Haz ard, a game at thee played for money 
The player is called the cr/«6r, and his oppo 
nent, who bets with him, is called the Hfttfi 
The former calls a mam, 1 1 any number 
from 5 to 9 inclusive He then throws with 
two dice, and wins if ho ‘nicks ’ live is a 
nick to 5 , 6 and 1 2 arc nicks to 6 , 7 and 1 1 
to 7, &c I’he caster Ittscs or ‘ throws out ' if 
he throws ares, or deuce ace (called cralm) 
Hazard is a gime involving nice lalcula 
tions 

Hazaribagh (h« zar i bag'), chief town of 
the distnct of the same name, in (‘hota 
Nagpur, Bengal Pop 16,700 'The district 
contains 7021 sq miles Pop 1,164,521 

Hazebrouok (az'brtfk), a town of I ranct , 
dep Noj (1, having a fine church with an open 
spire 240 feet high It has linen manufac 
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ttires, breweries, tanneries, dye-works. See 
Fop 7121 

Hazel {Cor§lui\ a genus of shrubs or 
small trees of the order CorylaoeaB or Cupu- 
liferae It belongs to Europe, North Ainca, 
Asia, and North Amenoa The leaves are 
roundish- cordate, alternate, and shortly 
petiolate The European hazel {C A tel 
ICtna) produces the nuts called filberts, and 
i^iows best m a tolerably dry soil It 
bears male and female flowers, the former 
composing cylindrical catkins The hazel 
nut oil is little inferior in flavour to that of 
almonds Hazel blanches form excellent 
walking sticks, fishing rods, &c , and the 
wood produces good charcoal, often employed 
by painters The American hazel {C amei r 
cana) very much resembles the European 
The roots are used by cabinet makers for 
veneering, and in Italy the chips are some 
times put into turbid wine for the purpose 
of fining it 

Hazel-grouse (IJondsa hetuUna)^ a species 
of grouse inhabiting the continent of Europe 
and great part of Asia, allied to the ruffed 
grouse of America 

Ha^zeline, an alcoholic liquid distilled 
from the fiesli leives of the HamamSlts vit- 
qimca^ the witch hazel, native to the United 
States It is exceedingly useful .is an appli 
cation to wounds, stanching the bleeding ind 
promoting healing It is equally useful for 
bruises, inflamraatoiy swellings, sprains, and 
the like It is applied on a pledget of lint 
to bleeding piles In internal bleeding, 
whether from the lungs, stomach, or bowels, 
it gives very satisfactory results There aie 
several officinal preparations of the witch 
hazel, a fluid extract and a tincture, the 
do«ie of the foimer being 15 to bO drops, and 
of the latter 2 to 5 Hazeline is the name 
given to a clear colourless liquid prepared 
by certain chemists, but not officinal, of 
which a tea spoonful may be given The 
American patent medicine, Pond’s Extract, 
IS the same 

Hazhtt, WiLi lAH, English critic and es- 
sayist, son of a Unitarian minister, was born 
1778, died 1830 In 1793 he became a 
student in the Unitanan College, Hackney, 
but on leaving it devoted his time to por- 
trait painting This was in its turn ro 
nounced for literature, his first publication 
being an essay On the Principles of Human 
Action, 1 805 He delivered vanous series 
of lectures, and contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, &o Among his chief works are 
Characters of Shakspere’s Plays, A View of 


the English Stage, Lectures on the English 
Poets, Lectures on the English C'omic 
Wnters, Table Talk, Lectures on the Eliza- 
bethan Age, Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and essays, wntten in conjunction with 
Leigh Hunt, published under the title of 
the Round Table — William C are w, grand- 
son of the above, is an mdustnous author 
and editor, among his publications being 
History of the Venetian Republic, Remains 
of the Early Popular Party of England, 
Memoirs of William Hazhtt, Bibliography 
of Old English Literature, New Edition of 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, &c 
Head, the term applied to the antenor 
part of the body of an animal when marked 
off by a difference in size, or by a constric- 
tion (neck) A gradual increase of com 
plexity in the structure of the head is ob 
servable as we ascend from the lowest to 
the highest fonns of life In the Protozoa, 
Infusoria, and CVlenterates nothing that 
can be regarded as a head is found, and it 
18 not till we ascend to the worms projier, 
the articulated animals (crustaceans, myna- 
pods, spiders, and insects), the land and 
fresh water gastei opods (snails and whelks), 
and the cuttle fishes that a bead proper is 
found The cuttle fishes have a remarkable 
cartilaginous box, which, like a skull, pro- 
t# cts their antenor nervous ganglia and gives 
supjMiit to tb m isf les The head of the ver 
tebrated ammiJs [ucsents i ngiiHr senes 
of increasing complexity from the laiicelet 
upwards, and as the antenor ner\ ous mass 
enlarges, and its ganglia increase in com- 
plexity, so do the anterior vertebr<e change 
their character, as the brain becomes special- 
ized, so does the brain case or skull, attaining 
its highest dev elopraent in man In man, and 
in the higher vertebrates, the head consists 
of an upper chamber, lodging the brain, the 
eyes, and othei sense organs, and a lower, 
lodging the first portion of the alimentary 
canal In proportion as the vertebrates 
become developed, the brain increases in size, 
and its position advances antenorly, until, 
in man, it comes to overhang the face The 
head is the seat of intelligence and of con- 
sciousness, as it contains the brain and the 
organs of sense, touch being the only sense 
not limited to it See ShdL 
Head, Sir Francis Bond, miscellaneous 
writer, brother of the following, born 1793, 
died 1875 He was present at the battle of 
Waterloo, being in the royal engineers, in 
1825 undertook the working of gold and 
silver mines in Rio de la Plata, in 1835 be- 
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oanie governor of Upper Canada, and m 
1888 suppressed the Canadian insurrection, 
and was made a baronet He was the author 
of Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau, 
Bough Notes of Bapid Journeys across the 
Pampas, A Faggot of French Sticks, The 
Horse and his Rider, &c 

Head, Sir George, a writer of travels, 
&c , born 1782, died 1865 He held various 
posts in the army, and was present at most 
of the great battles of the Peninsula. In 
1814 he proceeded to Canada to be chief of 
the commissanat of a proposed navy on the 
Canadian lakes, and subsequently published 
his experiences in Forest Scenes and In- 
cidents in the Wilds of North America He 
was knighted m 1 83 1 He also wrote Rome, 
A Tour of Many Days, translations of Pac 
ca’s Memoirs, and of Apuleius, with other 
works 

Headache (Cephalalrfia) arises from a 
vanety of causes The principal forms it 
assumes are — (1) Congestive Headache^ aris 
ing from over fulness of blood It may be 
cured by purgatives, while reduction of the 
diet and saline medicines are beneficial 

(2) Ancemtc Headachey which anses from a 
deficiency of blood, and occurs m persons 
badly fed or in weak girls Good food and 
iron tonic, with application of cold to the 
head, are often of service in such cases 

(3) Nerious Headache^ which often attacks 
the studious, and which is relieved by nerve 
tonics, and especially by phosphorus pills 

(4) Neuralgic Headache^ which is often due 
to exposure to cold What is called Hemi 
crania or Megrim, which is the limitation of 
the headache to one half or less of the head, 
18 often treated with bromide of potassium 
In cases in which headache arises from 
disease of the liver, nausea results, and this 
charactenzes hihoun headache Impurity of 
blood and gouty aflfections, as well as disease 
of the kidneys, are frequent sources of 
headache 

Healds See Heddles 

Health is that condition of the living 
body in which all the bodily functions are 
performed easily and perfectly, and unat 
tended with pain The most perfect state 
of health is generally connected with a cer 
tain condition of the bodily organs, and well 
marked by certam external signs See Sani- 
tary SeicTiee 

Health, Bill op See BiU, 

Health Acts (Public), acts passed m order 
to secure the good sanitary condition of any 
country or distnct The first Bntish Public 
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Health Act was passed in 1848, and was 
followed by others, which, with the excep 
tion of those parts of them relating to Lon- 
don, were repealed by the Public Health 
Act (1876) It divides Knglaud (London 
excepted) into ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ sanitary 
distncts The act contains provisions re 
specting sewers, offensive trades, unsound 
meats, slaughter houses, epidemic diseases, 
and all matters concerning the public health 

Hearing See I ai and 
Heame (hern), Thomas, an English anti 
quary, born 1678, died 1 7 36 Hearne studied 
at Oxford, and was m 1701 appointed assis 
tant keeper of the Bodleian Library, and he 
held the post of second libiarian from 1712 
to 1715, but had to resign as his Jacobite 
principles precluded him from taking the 
oaths to the government Anumg his works 
may be mentioned Doctor Historn us, Re- 
liquiie Bodlciana?, Histoiy and Antiquities 
of Glastonbury, editions of Iceland, of Spel- 
mans Life of Alfred, Fordun’s Bcotichro 
nicon, &c 

Hearsay Evidence See Ei nicncf 

Heart, a hollow muscular organ, the func- 
tion of which is to maintain the circulation 
of the blood, the organs of circulation being 
the heart, the arteries, the veins, and the 
capillary vessels The heart m men, quadrii 
peels, birds, and some reptiles is i omposed of 
four cavities, two auricles and two vtntricles 
It 18 enveloped in a membrane called the 
pericardium, and is situated toward the left 
of the cavity of the chest, between the lungs 
With each beat the apex of the heait strikes 
against the wall of the chest in the space 
between the 5th and 6th ribs, a little below 
and to the right of the left nq)ple Die 
nght auricle communicates with the right 
ventricle, besides which there are in it three 
openings, that of the vena cava inferior, 
that of the vtna cava mpertnr, and that of 
the coronary vein Die communication be- 
tween this auricle and ventricle is closed 
by a valve when the ventnolo contracts 
Tlie right ventricle communicates with the 
pulmonary artery, the opening into the ar- 
tery being guarded by a valve formed of 
three flaps When these are brought to 
gether they interrupt the communication 
between the ventricle and the artery The 
left aunclc communicates through a valved 
opening with the left ventncle, and contains 
the onfices of the four pulmonary veins 
'I'he left ventricle, besides the communica- 
tion With the left auricle, contains the on- 
fice of the aorta, also provided with a valve 
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similar to that of the pulmonary artery 
The auricles and ventncle of one side are 
separated from those of the other by a com 
plete muscular partition, the neptum cordt^ 
The valves at the openings of the arteries are 
called iemilunaiy that at the orifice of the 
right auricle tricuspid^ tb<it at the onfice of 


Human Heait 

Fie 1, Exterior a Rieht auricle b Left auricle 
c Right vtiitncle v Left ventricle r Vena cava bu 
Ijerior r Aorta o Pulmonary artery h Brachio 
ccnhalic trunk i, Left primitivi carotid artery a, Left 
BulH lavian artery i L« ft coronary artery 

Fig 2 Section, right suit c, n » r o as in fig 1 a Ca 
vity of right auricle b Inferior vena cava e. Coronary 
ralvc d Entrance of the aunculo lentricular opening 
f Valve of the imlmouary artery / lossa ovalis 

the left auricle and that at the on 

fice of the vena cava inferior the I* a stack la 71 
valve I'lie heart is formed of a firm thick 
muscular tissue, composed of fibres inter 
lacing so as to form a figure of eight It 
also contains nerves and vessels The ar 
terios carry the blood from the heart to all 
parts of the body They terminate in the 
capillary vessels, a series of extremely 
minute tubes which pass over into the 
veins 1 he veins aie the channels by which 
the blood passes hack from the body to the 
right auricle of the heart The blood which 
IS returned from the veins is purplish red, 
from excess of carbonic acid gas and deb 
ciency in oxygen, and is called unous, that 
which leav es the heart is bnght red, being 
oxygenated, and is called arterial The 
venous blood paits with its excess of car 
home acid and receives new supplies of 
oxygen in the capillary system of the lungs, 
flows into the pulmonary veins, thence into 
the left cavities of the heart, thence it passes 
into the aorta, and is tiausmitted to all parts 
of the body, returning to the veins by the 
capillary system It is now become venous, 
passes through the \ eins from the extremi 
ties towards the heart, receiving the chyle 
and the lymph, and is emptied into the right 
cavities of that organ, which returns it 
through the pulmonary artery to the capil- 
lary vessels of the lungs, where it is sub 


jected to the influence of the air, resumes 
the qualities of red or artenal blood, and is 
ready for a new course 

The mechanism of the circulation is as 
follows — The blood contained in the two 
vensp cavae is poured mto the right auricle, 
which contracts, and thus forces the fluid 
to escape, but the venae cavae oppose to 
its backward passage the column of blood 
which they contain, and it must therefore 
pass into the right ventncle The ventricle 
then contracts, and the tncuspid valve olos 
ing the passage through which the liquid 
entered, it is forced into the pulmonary 
artery, along which it must flow (return to 
the ventricle being prevented by the semi 
lunar valve) into the capillary system of the 
lungs, whence it passes into the pulmonary 
veins, which pour it into the left auricle by 
four onfices The contraction of the auricle 
impels it into the left ventncle, by which it 
18 dnven forward into the aorta (the mitral 
valve preventing its return into the auncle), 
and thence mto the general circulation 
The two auricles contract and lelax simul 
taneously with each other, as do also the 
two ventncles The relaxation is called dnt 
stole the contraction systole The quantity 
of blood projected at each systole is gen 
erally estimated at six ounces The causes 
of the alternate contraction and relaxation 
are entirely involuntary and dependent on 
the nervous sj stem to a large extent. The 
systole of the ventricles is the cause of the 
motion of the blood in the arteries, which 
dilate with each wave driven mto them 
The heart is the seat of vanous and gen 
erally dangerous diseases One of these is 
pericarditis or inflammation of the pericar 
dium, the double lining membrane or bag 
enveloping the heart The cause of this 
disease may be exposure to cold, or an injury, 
or it may be complicated with other diseases 
Inflammation of the inner lining is termed 
endoca/ditis V ah idai disease is a common 
affection of the heart, the valves becoming 
thickened, contracted, rigid, or otherwise 
affected, so that they cannot properly per 
form their duty The mitral valve, for in 
stance, may become too narrow and con 
traeted, and the result is that all the blood 
does not pass into the aorta. In other cases 
of valvular disease, the same result follows, 
VIZ imperfect depletion of the ventncles 
and auricles, the return of blood bemg 
termed regurgitation The heart conse- 
quently becomes weakened, while the entire 
system suffers Overgrowth or hypertrophy 
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and ddaiation are frequent results of val 
viilar disease In such cases the avoidance 
of violent exercises and emotions is neces 
sary The use of dufitalis is often success 
ful in strengthening and soothing the heart 
Certain diseases produce atrophy, in which 
the heart becomes feeble in action, while 
fatty degeneration occurs, when the mus 
cular fibres are replaced by oleaginous par 
tides This renders the heart peculiarly 
liable to rupture under any strain or violent 
emotion, hence such should be carefully 
avoided by patients Among other organic 
diseases of the heart are angina pectom 
(the cause of which is uncertain), distin 
guished by a sense of strangling or suffoca 
tion in the breast Neuredrpa of the heart 
18 similar m symptoms to angina A very 
common heart ailment is palpitation^ often 
caused by indigestion, and the excessive use 
of tea and tobacco Syncope or fainting le 
suits from the sudden cessation of the heart s 
action, and may be caused by excitement, 
emotion or shock of some kind Some of 
the above forms of heart disease can be dis 
covered only by auscultation or peicussion, 
others are very evident to non professional 
observers 

Heaxt’s-ease See \ lohl 

Heart-urchin, the name applied to cor 
tain genera of sea urchins on ac( ount of 
their cordate or heart shape 

Heat, the name given to a peculiar sen 
sation, and also to the agent which produces 
it, this being now believ ed to be a certain 
motion in the minute molecules of which 
all botlies are composed 

One of the most obvious effects of heat is 
to alter the temperature of bodies In almost 
all cases when heat is supplied to a body, 
the temperature of the body rises, and when 
heat IS removed the temperature of the body 
falls If the increase of temperature is e \ i 
dent, and such as may be noted by the ther 
mometer, the heat is then termed sennble, 
if not, as in the case of ice immediately 
melted, it is termed latent Temperature 
18 , m fact, the tendency that a body has to 
impart heat to other bodies If two bodies 
impart no heat to each other when m con» 
tact, they are said to have the same tern 
perature When the one possesses more 
heat than the other there is an impartation 
of heat from the former until the tempera 
ture IS equalized Different bodies require 
very different amounts of heat m order to 
raise their temperature through the same 
number of degrees 1 hus it requires about 
d7d 


thirty times as much heat to raise the tern 
peratuie iff 1 lb of water 1“ as to laise the 
temperatiueof 1 lb of mercur\ b> the same 
amount The teniis capacity }oi heat and 
ipeciiic hat are used in relation to this pio 
pel ty of bmlies "i'lie capai ity foi heat of 
a body is the quantity of heat lequired to 
laise its ternpeiature V from some fixed 
jioint, 03 fiom 0“ Cv , oi fiom 32’ Fab The 
specifii lieat of a substance is the ratio be 
tween the (piaiitity of heat required to laiso 
the temperature of the substame V fiom 
some fixed point and the quantit} of heat 
reipmed to raise the temperature of an eipial 
mass of distilled water 1“ from 0 C 

Heat changes the dinunsiona of bodies 
Increase of volume is the normal effect, 
although the reverse is observed in watei 
betw-^een O'* ( ^ and 4 ' ( \ and m iron and 
bismuth lietween moderate limits bmlies 
expand nearly regularly with the tempera 
tuie, but this does not hold good of the 
more extreme limits (See Lepan'iion) 
Addition of heat liquffr'i Holid bod us, and 
converts into r/^MM During the con- 

version of a solid into a iKpiid, or a iKpiid 
into a gas, a considerable (piantity of heat 
18 absorbed, and in the rovcise process 
heat IS given out, but this is one of the 
cases in which, though heat is taken in or 
given out, the ternpeiature is not alteied 
Hence the heat is said to be made latint 
Heat ilso alters the power of bodies foi 
condiictnuf dectricity In solids the con 
ductivity IS diminished to a great extent by 
an inciease of a few degrees m the tempera 
ture In liquids, on the other hand, inert aso 
of temperature increases the conductivity 
I he magnetic properties of bodies are also 
changed by heat For example, an iron 
bar that has been magnetized suddenly loses 
the whole of its magnetism at a jiarticiilar 
temperature Heat possesses the power of 
altering the chemical proptiius of bodies 
In some cases it bieaks up chemical com 
pounds, but in general it favoius chemical 
combination 

In measuring quantities of heat various 
units may be adopted, as, for instance, the 
quantity necessary to melt a pound of ice 
But the unit quantity of heat now generally 
fixed on (the Centigrade thermometer and 
metneal system being employed) is the 
quantity of heat which will raise the tern 
perature of 1 gramme of distilled water from 
0’ C to 1® C , or I lb of water may be 
used mstead of 1 gramme, and one degree 
I ahrenbeit mstead of one degree ( 'entigrade 
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Calorimetry is the techiUoal name given to 
the part of the tubject that deals with the 
practical measurement of quantities of heat 
When heat is apphed to one end of a bar 
of iron it IS propagated through the substance 
of the bar, producing a rise of temperature 
which 18 first perceptible at near, and after 
wards at remote portions This transmission 
of heat IB called conductivity ^J'he best 
conductors are metals, but all bodies conduct 
more or less The best conductor is silver, 
next follow in order of their conductivity 
copper, gold, brass, zinc, tin, steel, iron, lead 
With the exception of mercury and other 
melted metals, liquids are exceedingly bad 
conductors of heat This can be shown by 
heating the upper part of a column of liquid 
and observing the variations of temperature 
below These will bo found to be scarcely 
perceptible and to be very slowly produced 
If the heat were applied below we should 
have the process called the convection of 
heat, the lower layers of liquid would rise 
to the surface, and be replaced by others 
which would rise in their turn, thus pro 
ducing a circulation and a general heating 
of the liquid When the heat is applied 
above the expanded layers remain in their 
place, and the rest of the liquid can be 
heated by conduction and Radiation only 
Radiation of heat consists in the propa 
gation of heat from a hotter body to a colder 
one through an intervening medium which 
is not heated during the process The heat 
IS transmitted by the same medium that 
transmits light from a luminous body 
Badiant heat and light are, in fact, the same 
thing, namely, vibrations of an elastic 
medium, the luminiferous ether, supposed 
to fill all space, and they obey the same 
laws of reflection, refraction, interference, 
and polarization They also obey the gen 
eral laws of wave motion A luminous body 
excites in the ether waves or undulations of 
a great many different wave lengths, some 
of them capable of affecting the eye as light, 
and others not Heat rays need not be at 
all luminous, they may have no light giving 
power, but may be what are known as rays 
of dark heat^ capable of being detectOd by 
the thermometer, but not perceptible to the 
eye Other rays are purely chemical in 
their effect (as in photography), and are 
called actinic rays The general effect of 
radiation is to equalize the temperature of 
any system of bodies so placed as to be 
capable of radiating one to the other Every 
body of the system is constantly sending 


forth heat rays in all directions, and reoeiv* 
ing the heat radiated from the other bodies 
But the hotter bodies emit more than they 
receive, while the colder bodies receive more 
than they euut, and the temperature of the 
system is thus gradually equalized The 
rapidity or otherwise of radiation differs 
much m different bodies The radiation 
depends on the nature of the surface of the 
body, and the power of a body to radiate 
heat IS intimately connected with its power 
of absorbing heat radiated to it, and with 
its power of reflecting heat Surfaces that 
are good radiators are good absorbers, and 
surfaces that absorb heat readily reflect it 
badly Thus, a kettle covered with soot 
loses, when filled with hot water, heat more 
rapidly than one with a brightly polished 
surface The best absorber of all is a surface 
covered with a thin coating of lamp black 
Brightly polished metals are the worst ab 
sorbers among bodies that are not trans 
parent to radiant heat 

The transmission of radiant heat through 
various substances is a subject of great im- 
portance In this connection the terms dia 
therrnanous and athermanous correspond to 
transparent and opaque m the case of light 
One of the chief diathermanous bodies is 
rock salt Common white glass transmits 
rays of high refi angibility, stopping those 
of low refrangibility Hence its use as a 
fire screen For the greater part of the 
heat of a common fire is of the dark kind, 
and 18 nearly all stopped by the glass, but 
glass does not screen from the heat of the 
sun, a great part of which consists of heat 
of high refrangibihty On the other band, 
smoked rock salt transmits very httle of 
the heat of high refrangibihty, though it is 
almost perfectly diathermanous to dark heat 
The nature of heat was long a subject of 
active controversy The common theory 
during the 18th century, and in the early 
part of the 19th, was the materialistic^ or 
that by which heat was regarded as an im 
ponderable fluid {calorie)^ which could per 
meate all matter, and which, Uniting vijth 
the particles of bodies, produced the pheno 
mena associated with heat The material 
istic theory was held by Black and Lavoisier, 
but it was exploded by the experiments of 
Bumford and DaVy Among the contnbu- 
tions of Davy to the science was his cele- 
brated experiment of rubbing together two 
pieces of ice, while surrounded by an ice cold 
atmosphere, until they melted aviay com- 
pletely He concluded that ‘ the immediate 
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cause of the phenomenon of heat is motion, 
and the laws of its communication are pre- 
cisely the same as the laws of the communi 
cation of motion ’ Between 1840 and 1843 
Joule conclusively established the truth of 
this theory — the dynamical theory of heat — 
by measuring the amount of energy required 
to produce a definite heating effect, and by 
showing that the quantity of heat obtained 
by expending a defimte amount of energy 
in fnction is the same whatever is the na 
ture of the body in which the friction takes 
place The conclusions arrived at by him 
are thus given — 

Ist The quantity of heat produced by 
the fnction of bodies, whether solid or liquid, 
IS always pioportional to the quantity of 
work expended 

2d The quantity of heat capable of in- 
creasing the temperature of 1 lb of water 
by 1° Fah requires for its evolution the 
expenditure of mechanical energy repre 
sented by the fall of 772 lbs through 1 foot 
This amount of energy or work, equal to 
772 foot pournhf is called the dynamical 
equivalent of heat 

That heat is a form of energy is now con 
sidered by all to be beyond question Every 
substance is considered to have some kind 
of molecular structure, and heat is regarded 
as consisting in the relative motions of the 
molecules or particles The greater the 
energy of the motion the higher the tern 
perature of the body, so long as it maintains 
its onginal state, soUd, liquid, or gaseous, 
and an alteration in the nature of the mo 
tion probably constitutes the change from 
one of the states of matter to another After 
the time of Kumford and Davy, Founer and 
Carnot were highly distinguished for their 
inquiries into the mathematical theory of 
heat Founer investigated the theory of 
conduction and radiation, while on the in- 
vestigations of Carnot has been founded the 
branch of Thermo dynamics, which treats of 
the conversion of heat into mechanical force 
or energy, and vice ver^d (See Thermo 
d/ynamics ) The investigations of Joule and 
Ihe discovery of the quantitative equivalence 
of energy with heat, led to the enunciation 
of the uieory of the conservation of energy 
See Energy 

Heat><tti^;ixie See Thermo dynamic En- 
gine 

Heath, the common name of many plants 
of the nat order Encacess Those that be 
long to the genus Lrica have their leaves 
simple and entire, their flowers oval, cyUn 
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dnoal, or even swelled at the base, the co- 
rolla 18 four cleft, the stamens eight, termi- 
nated by anthers which are usually notched 
or bi anstato at the summit, and the fruit 
dry, four or eight celled From 400 to 500 
species are known, twelve or fifteen of which 
inhabit Europe, and have small flowers, 
whilst all the remainder are natives of 
South Afnca (the vitinity of the Cape of 
Good Hope) Many of them bear bnl 
liantly coloured flowem In Britain six 
species are enumerated, of which E tdrahr 
and E cinina are the moht common, both 
with beautiful bell shaped flowers Another 
very common species is the common ling oi 
heather, CallUna tulgdrts {Calldna having 
been made a separate genus from hricn)^ a 
low shrub, which often covers exclusively 
extensive tracts of barren land 

Heathfleld, Gkukok Auousius Eiitot, 
Lord, British general, born in Roxbiiigh 
shire m 1718, died 17‘>0 Ho studied at 
the IJniveisity of 1 eyden, and at the French 
military school at I^a Ffre, and served foi 
some time m the Prussian army Ho on 
U red the British army in 1 735, was wounded 
at Dettingen in 1 7 13, and in 1762 took pait 
in the capture of Ilavannah In 1775 he 
became commander in chief of the fore es m 
Iioland, and soon after governor of Gibral 
tar Spam and France having sided with 
Amenca against Britain, Gibraltar was bo 
sieged by the two former poweis, and sue 
cessfully defended by Elliot fioin 177^1 to 
1783, the siege and defence being among 
the most memorable in history 'The king 
sent Elliot the order of the Bath, and shortly 
after he returned to England, and was created 
Baron Heathfleld in 1787 

Heat Spectrum, the part of the spectrum 
from an mcandescent body that (Oiitains 
invisible heat rays To pioduee the heat 
spectrum properly lenses and prisms of rook 
salt must be employed When the specti ura 
from the sun is examined it is found that 
the maximum heat intensity is m the dark- 
beat spectrum at a considerable distance 
from the place where light ceases to bo per- 
ceptible 

Heaven (probably signifying that which 
18 heated up or elevated), in a physical sense, 
the azure vault which spreads above us like 
a hollow hemisphere, and appears to rest on 
the earth at the horizon It is in reality 
merely the appearance presented to us by 
the immeasurable space m which the hea- 
venly bodies move According to some its 
azure colour is due to the light of the celes^ 
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tial bodies reflected fiom the earth to the 
air, and thence back again According to 
others the reflection is not from the air, 
but from its contained vapours A theory 
recently broached assigns the a/ure colour 
tf) the presence of particles of dust in the 
air In theology, this word denotes a region 
of the universe wheie God’s presence is es 
pecially manifested, in contrast with the 
earth According to the Hebrew scriptures 
heaven consisted of three regions — (1) That 
of the clouds, or air , (2) that of the stars, 
and (d) the abode of God They also divide 
It into tuo parts, ‘The Heaven’ and the 
‘Heaven of Heavens ’ Among the Greeks 
the gods were supposed to reside on Olym 
pus, and ihe classic jioets placed the abode 
of the just in the Elysiaii fields The hea 
ven of Islam is a scene of sensuous enjoy 
ment, while that of the Huddhist consists m 
Nirvana, regarded by some as meaning the 
absorption of individual existence in the 
great ocean of being 'Phe ancient German 
had his Walhalla, and the American Indian 
has his happy hunting grounds Among 
Phnstians the geneial opinion is that hea 
ven IS the residence of the Most High, the 
holy angels, and the spirits of ju'^t men 
made perfect, th it this abode is eternal, 
and its joys intensely sjiintual 

Heavy Spar See Banita 

H^be. in Greek mythology, tht goddess 
of youth, and the cup 
bearer to the gods, 
until leplaeed by 
Ganymede, a daugh 
tei of Zeus and Heia, 
who gave her as a wife 
to Heracles In the 
arts she is represented 
with the cup 111 which 
she presents the nec 
tar, under the figure 
of a ehaiming young 
girl, her dress adorned 
with roses, and wear 
ing a wreath of flow 
ers 

Heber, Reginald, nebe statue by cano^a 
I) D , an English poet 
and bishop, was born 1783, died 1826 In 
1800 he enteied Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and in 1 803 w rote his celebrated pri/e poem 
of Palestine After travelling on the Conti 
nent he became, in 1807, lector of Hodnet, 
and having marned Amelia, daughter of the 
dean of St Asaph, was appointed prebend of 
the cathedral On the death of Bishop 


Middleton, Heber was consecrated Bishop 
of Calcutta in 1823, but he had only occu* 
pied the position for about two years when 
he died of apoplexy at Tnchinopoli, in 
1826 In addition to his hymns, the best 
known productions are Palestine, an edition 
of the works of Jeremy Taylor (with I^ife), 
I\)cms and Translations 

Hubert (a bar), Jacques Ren^:, notorious 
during the EVench revolution, was born at 
Alen^on m 1757, executed 1794 Hubert 
farst attracted notice as editor of the \ lolent 
Jacobin organ Le Plre Duchesne In 1792 
he became a member of the municipality of 
I‘ari8, which contributed to the massacres 
of September, and he was named attorney 
general under the commune In 1793 the 
Girondists procured his arrest, but he was 
released by the convention He w as one of 
those who established the worship of reason, 
and he was always on the side of bloody 
measures Having denounced Danton, the 
latter, in conjunction with Robespierre, se 
cured his destruction by the guillotine in 
1794 

Hebrew Language and Literature, the 
language and literature of the Jews, Israel 
ites, or Hebrews, especially at that period 
when they formed a compact nation inhaliit 
mg Canaan or Palestine (E’oi a sketch of 
the history of the people see Juts) The 
Hebrew language foims a branch of the 
Semitic family of languages, being akin to 
the Aramaic (Chaldee and Syriac), Arabic, 
ERhiopic, and Assyrian In the antiquity 
of its extant literary remains Hebrew far 
surpasses the othei Semitic idioms, and in 
richness and development is only inferior to 
the Arabic The language is deficient in 
grammatical technicalities, especially m 
moods and tenses of the verb, m the ab- 
sence of the neutei gender, Ac Its roots 
are triliteral (consisting of three consonants), 
and words are derived from them by the 
reduplication of the letters of the root, and 
by the addition of formative elements be 
fore and after the roots The alphabet is 
composed of twenty two consonants, the 
vowels being expressed by marks above or 
l»elow these letters The accents and marks 
of punctuation amount to about forty The 
writing 18 from right to left There are 
three kinds of Hebrew alphabet now in use 
— the square or Assyrian (properly called 
the Babylonian), the most common , the 
rabbinical, oi mediaeval, and the cursi\e, or 
alphabet used m ordinary writing 

The extant classical Hebrew wntmgs em- 
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brace a [>enod of more than 1000 years from 
the era of Moses to the date of the com 
position of the IxKiks of Chronicles, which 
stand last in the Hebrew Bible During 
this period the written language under 
went surprisingly little change In passing 
from the book of Genesis to the books of 
Samutl we do not recogni/e any 'ery stnk 
mg difference in the language Even those 
who assert that the Bent iteueh as a whole 
IS of a comp iratively late tra, admit the 
great antiquity of some of its contents, 
which do not differ m language from the 
rest 1’here is indeed to be obstrved 1 very 
decided difference 111 style and language 
between the earhtst and the very litest 
Hebrew writings, but this change wia 
sudden, hence Hebrew literature is clis 
tinguished into Bre exilian and Boat exilian, 
the Babylonish captivity forming the break 
Vjetween the two The wii tings which be 
long to the age subsequent to the Baby 
lonish captivity differ very considerably from 
those which belong to the preceding age , the 
influence of the Aramaic or C'haldee language, 
acipiired by the Jews in the land of their 
exile, having greatly corrupted the tongue 
I'he historical books belonging to this ago ai e 
the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther In the prophets who pro 
phesied during and after the captivity, with 
the exception of Daniel, the Aramaic mi 
press 18 by no means so strong as we might 
anticipate, they having e\i(lently formed 
their style on that of the older prophets 
At what tune Aramaic became the domm 
ant element in the national 1 inguage it is 
impossible to determine, but latteily it en 
tirely took the [>lace of the old Hebrew as 
a spoken tongue The fragments of the 
jKipular language m the New Testament 
aie ail Aramaic, and ever since the Hebrew 
proper has been preserved and cultivated 
only as the language of the learned and of 
bcKiks and not of common life 

After the return from the captivity, the 
Jewish literature was carefully cultivated 
Under Ezra the Scriptures were collected, 
and arranged into a canon The I’enta 
teuch was publicly read, taught in schools, 
and translated into Aramaic The legal or 
leligious traditions explanatory or cornple 
mentary to the law of Moses were collected 
and established as the oral law These 
labours resulted m the Midrash, a general 
exposition of the Old Testament, divided 
into the Halacha and the Haggada To 
the Maccabean era belong the Apocrypha (m 
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Greek), various Gi'eek versions of the Bible, 
and several collections of prayers, poems, 
and proveibs To the succeeding epoch be 
long some celebrated doctors of the law — 
Hillel, Shammai, (Tamahel, and others , 
while the ago following the destrui tion of 
Jerusalem (a d 70) witnessed the comple- 
tion of the New Testament and the works 
of Josephus, written, htiwever, in the Greek 
language On being driven from their capi 
tal by the Rom uis, numerous schools were 
established by the Jews m which their Ian 
guage and literature weie taught Of these 
schools the most celebrated were those of 
Babylon and 1 iberias The Mishna, which 
contains the traditions of the Jews and m 
tei {)i ctations of the Scnptureh, is supposed 
to have been compiled m the lattei jiait of 
the 2d or m the earlier part of the id cen 
tury, and the rabbis of Tiberias and Baby 
Ion wrote iiumeious commentaries on it 
'Jdiese commt ntaries were at length col 
lected into two sepuate works, the Jciusa 
lem and the Babylonian Talmuds I’he 
Jerusalem 'I'aliriud seems to have been com 
pletod about the end of the 1th century, 
and the Babylonian Talmud about a cen 
tuiy later, under the laie of Rabbi Ashe 
What aie called the — is Ara 

male traiislaticms of poi turns of the Old 
'Jtstaineiit -belong partly to tunes some 
what anteiioi, partly to times subsequent 
to this period I'he Jews latteily adopted 
the languages of the various peoples among 
whom they happened to dwell, though they 
also wrote m classical Hebrew as well as m 
the less pure form of the Jiabhimcnl Ho 
blew 'I'he most brilliant epoch of media val 
Jewish literature is that of the domination 
of the Moors in Spain Of modem liteia 
ture in the Hebrew language there is little 
that IS of general interest 

Hebrews, Episuf 10 niK, one of the 
books of the New Testament, the canonicity 
and authorship of which have been much 
(hscussed The immediate successors of 
the apostles (('lenient of Rome, Justin Mar 
tyr, &c ) seem to have considered it as of 
canonical authority Its canonicity was also 
maintained by St Jerome, by the almost 
universal consent of the Latin and Greek 
churches, and by Ambrose of Milan, while 
m 416 a decretal of Innocent III was issued 
m favour of this view As to the author8bi[), 
the early Roman church denied its Pauline 
ongin In Carthage it was (m the 2d cen- 
tury) ascribed to Barnabas, while at the same 
time in Alexandria it was ascribed to BauL 
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This view was supported by Clement of 
Alexandria, and Ongen, the former believ- 
ing that it was written % Paul m Hebrew, 
and translated into Greek by Luke Lat 
terly the Pauline authorship became gene 
rally accepted throughout Christendom, but 
in modem times the prevalent opmion is 
that Paul was not the author The epistle 
was probably addressed to a Jewish section 
of the Koman church, although some mam 
tain that it was addressed to Jews of Alex 
andria If the latter view be correct Apol- 
los may be the author, although tradition 
seems to favour the claim of Barnabas 
Heb'rides, or WBsrEBN Islands (the He 
houdai 0^ Ptolemy, and JJebudef of Phny, 
the r being an erroneous insertion), a senes 
of islands and islets off the west coast of 
Scotland, usually divided into the Outer 
Hebrides (popularly called the Long Is 
land), of which the pnncipal are Lewis and 
Hams, North IJist, Benbecula, South Uist, 
and Barra, and the Inner Hebndes — Skye, 
Mull, Islay, Jura, Coll, Hum, Tiree, Colon 
say, &c The islands within the Ihrth of 
Clyde (Arran, Bute, the Cuinbraes, &c ) 
are not now considered as part of the Heb 
rides The Outer are separated from the 
Inner, and from the mamland, by a strait 
called the Minch, 12 miles broad The 
Outer Hebrides consist of a continuous senes 
of islands and islets, running south west and 
north east tiirough a space of 1 30 miles, 
having Barra Head at the south extremity, 
and the Butt of Lewis at the north extre 
mity 'I’he Inner Hebndes are more widely 
scattered and more irregularly disposed 
The Hebndes are divided between the shires 
of Hobs, Inverness, and Argyle They num 
ber upwards of 400 in all, but only about 
90 are inhabited, area, about 2800 square 
miles, pop (1901), 79,169 The islands are, 
on the whole, mountainous, and abound m 
moss and moor Although humid, the cli 
mate is mild The soil is mostly poor, and 
agriculture, except m certain localities, es- 
pecially Islay, IS very backward Oats and 
barley, with potatoes and turnips, constitute 
almost the entire produce of the soil Cattle 
rearing and fishing are staple mdustnes 
The land is mainly occupied by sheep far 
mers, and by great numbers of crofters 
occupying small pieces of arable land and 
having often the right in common with 
others to a tract of rough pasture There 
are also ihany cottars or sub tenants, and 
ekeess of [population has arisen in vanous 
localities froln the minute subdivision of 
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land The condition of the inhabitants gen- 
erally, 18 very depressed, their dwellings 
miserable— the older being without chim- 
neys or windows — and their living poor 
(iaelic is the universal language, although 
English is tolerably well known. The Heb- 
ndes were early colomzed by Norwegians, 
and belonged to Norway from the 9th to the 
13th century, bemg annexed to Scotland m 
1265 In 1346 a chief of the Macdonald 
clan assumed the title of * I^ird of the Isles,’ 
and he and his successors affected a sort of 
semi independence, but the Hebrides were 
finally annexed by James V m 1540 
He'bron (anciently Ktrjath arba or 
MamrCf now M Khalil)^ a town in Palestine, 
18 miles south by west of Jerusalem, 2835 
feet above sea level It hes m the narrow 
valley of Mamre, and was one of the three 
cities of refuge west of the Jordan Its 
streets are narrow and dirty A mosque, 
called El i/arara, formerly a church, con- 
tains the alleged tombs of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Sarah, &c Hebron is one of the 
oldest of existing towns It was the resi- 
dence of Abraham and the patnarchs, and 
at one tune of David Pop about 10,000 
Hecatss'us, an eminent ancient Greek 
historian and geographer, bom (probably) 
about 650 B c , died about 476 b c He 
visited Egypt, Thrace, Greece, the coasts of 
the Euxine, Italy, Spam, and Africa His 
two great works were his 1 our of the World 
and hiB Genealogies or Histories Only 
fragments of his wntmgs are extant 

Hec^atS, an ancient Greek goddess, whose 
powers were vanous She could bestow 
wealth, victory, and wisdom, good luck on 
sailors and hunters, prospenty on youth and 
on the flocks She was latterly confounded 
with other divinities, such as Demeter, Ar- 
tSmis, and PersephfinS (Proserpine), and 
finally became especially an infernal god 
dess, and was mvoked by magicians and 
witches Dogs, honey, and black female 
lambs were offered to her at places where 
three roads met She was often represented 
with three bodies or three heads, with ser 
pents round her neck 

Hec'atomb (Greek hecaton, a hundred, 
an ox), in ancient Greek worship liter 
ally a saenfioe of a hundred oxen, but ap- 
plied generally to the sacrifice of any large 
number It was necessary that the victims 
should be without blemish Only parts such 
as the thighs, legs, or hide were burned, the 
rest furnishing the festive meal at the dose 
of the sacrifice 
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Heckles, or Hacklbb, an apparatus om 
ployed m the preparation oi animal and 
vegetable hbres for spmning It consists 
of a senes of long metallic teeth, through 
which the materud is drawn so as to comb 
the hbres out straight and fit them for the 
subsequent operations '^^he teeth are fixed 
in a wooden or metalho base, in several 
rows, alternating with each other at short 
distances apart 

Heckmondwike, a thnviug town of Eng- 
land, county of York (West Riding), with 
extensive blanket, carj^»et, woollen cloth, 
and woollen y ai n manufactories. Pop 97 09 
Hecla, or Hbkla, a volcano of Iceland, 
about 20 miles from its south west coast, 
about 5000 feet m height, and having several 
craters It is composed chiefly of basalt 
and lava, and is always covered with snow 
Many eruptions aie on record One of the 
most tremendous occurred m 1783, after 
which the volcano remained quiescent till 
September 1845, when it again became 
active, and continued with little mtei mission 
till November 1846, to discharge ashes, 
some masses of pumice stone, and a torrent 
of lava The last outbreak was in 1878 
Hector, the son of Priam and Htcuba, 
the bravest of the Trojans, whose forces he 
commanded His wife was Andromache 
His exploits are celebrated in the Iliad 
Having slain Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, 
the latter sought revenge, and Hector was 
slam by him I'he body of Hector was 
dragged at the chariot wheels of the con 
(jueror, but afterwards it was delivered to 
Priam for a ransom, who gave it a solemn 
burial Hector is the most attractive warrior 
in Homer s Iliad, in which one of the finest 
episodes IS bis parting from Andromache 
before his last combat 

Hec'uba, of Phrygia, in Greek legend 
the second wife of Pnam, king of Troy, to 
whom she bore Hector, Pans, Cassandra, 
Troilus, and other children After the fall 
of Troy she was given as a slave to Odys 
seus, and, according to one form of the 
legend, m despair leaped into the Hellespont 
Heddle, m a loom, one of the parallel 
double threads which are arranged in sets, 
and, with their mounting, compose the har- 
ness for raismg the warp threads to form 
the shed and allow the shuttle to pass Each 
heddle has a loop or eye m its centre, through 
which a warp thread passes 

Hed'eira, the genus to which ivy belongs 
Hedge, a fence formed of livmg trees or 
shrubs. Hedges are often composed of one 
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or more of the following — Hawthoin, crab, 
blackthorn, holly, privet, beech, hornbeam, 
maple, barberry, furae, bioom, alder, poplar, 
willow, yew, box, arborvitae, sweet briar, Ac 
Although superior to dry stone walls, they 
take up much room, and exhaust the soil to 
some extent Hedges are probably more 
common in England than in any other 
country It has been calculated that judi 
ciouB trimming of hedges would increase the 
cultivated land in England and Wales by 
490,000 acres, an effect similar to the addi 
turn of a new county of model ate si/e 
They were not very common in England till 
the close of the seventeenth ceiitmy 
Hedgehog {Enrmci^m europceuf<), an in 
sectivorous animal, covered with spines m 
lieu of hair Ry means of a special muscle 
it 18 able to loll itself up into a ball, and m 
this form con defy most of its enemies It 


Hedgehog [Bnnacmt europetut) 

has a rudimentary tail, elongate d nose, short 
ears, with a cranium comparatively broad 
I'he hind feet have five toes, and strung 
coarse hair cxivers some parts of the body 
The teeth are numerous Including the 
tail, it attains a length of 11 inches It 
usually resides in small thickets, and feeds 
on fruits, roots, and insects It is fond of 
raw or roasted flesh, and devours cock 
roaches m large numbers when kept in 
houses It hibernates in winter I'he fe 
male bears foui to eight young at a birth, 
the young soon becoming covered with 
pnckles It is found in Britain and in 
most parts of lurope Other species are 
found m Asia and Africa 

Hedgehog Plant, a name bestowed on 
legummous plants of the genus Medic&qo 
(especially M tnfestata) whose pods are 
spirally twisted and rolled up mto a hall 
and furnished with pnckles 
Hedge-hyssop See Qratiola 
Hedge-muftard {Stsymbnum offlemdle)f 
a cruciferous plant, formerly m use as a 
remedy for catatrh. 
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Hedge*warbler, or Hedge spabrow {Ac 
centor 7noduldri8), a bird of the family Syl 
viadiE, common m the British Islands and 
all the temperate parts of Europe It feeds 
on insects, worms, and seeds, and its nest, 
built of green moss, roots, and wool, and 
lined with hair, is generally finished early m 
March The eggs, four or hve in number, 
are bluish green Ulie cuckoo often deposits 
her egg in the hedge warbler s nest The 
plumage is generally of a reddish brown, 
streaked with dark brown The song of 
the male is short and plain tiv e The length 
of the bird is about 5^ inches 

Hedgley Moor, in Northumberland, was 
the scene of a battle in which the Lancas 
trians were defeated by the Yorkists under 
Montacute, April 25, 1464 
Hedjaz See Jlejaz 
Hedjrah See Ilcjra 
Hedys'arum See French Honeysuckle 
Heein (ham), Jan David df, Dutch 
painter of fruit, flowers, and still life, born in 
1600, died m 1674 He studied under his 
father, and soon obtained large sums for his 
pictures, which are characterized by great 
delicacy and attention to detail and truth 
and brilliancy of colouring His Madonnas, 
&c , bordered with garlands of fruits and 
flowers, were alpo famous 

Heeren (ha'ren), Aunoi d Hermann Lud 
WIG, German historian, born 1760, died 
1842 In 1776 he entered the gymnasium 
of Bremen, and in 1784 took his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Gottingen In 
1787, after returning from his travels in 
Italy, he became professor extraordinary of 
philosophy at the same university In 1801 
he was elected professoi of history His 
writings combine extreme accuricy of state 
merit with pictiiresqueness of style His 
principal productions are (Teschnhte der 
classischen Liter im Mittelalter, Handbuch 
der Geachichte der Staaten dea Alterthuma, 
&c 

Hegel (ha'gl), Georg Wilhelm Fried- 
R10H, a celebrated German metaphysician, 
born at Stuttgart 1770, died 1831 He 
studied at the theological institute of Tu- 
bingen from 1788-93, and was next a pri- 
vate tutor at Berne (1798-96), and subse 
quently at Frankfort on the Mam (1797- 
1800) Having removed to Jena, and con 
tracted an intimacy with Schelling, he de- 
voted himself to metaphysical study After 
the battle of J ena, Hegel was employed on 
a newspaper at Bamberg until 1808, when 
he became successively rector of Nurnberg 


Gymnasium, professor of philosophy at 
Heidelberg (1816), and at Berhn from 1818 
to his decease in 1831 Among his works 
the most important are his Phanomenologie 
des Geistes (1807), Wissenschaft der Lo^k 
(1812-16), Encyclopadie der philosophis 
chen Wissenschaften (1817), and Grund 
Imien der Philosophie des Rechts oder Na 
turrecht und Staats wissenschaft (1821) 
The philosophy of Hegel followed that of 
Schelling, in adoptmg as a presupposition 
the identity of Knowing and Being, of 
'^rhought and Reality, of Subjective and Ob 
jcctive But he differs from ^chelllng, who 
contemplates this identity with its inner 
opposites through the medium of a purely 
intellectual intuition, for Hegel seems rather 
to revert to Kants Transcendental Logic 
He thus asserts that if the order and con- 
nection of our thoughts is involved in the 
order and connection of things, the universal 
form m the course of objective action must 
exactly agree with the form of the develop 
ment of our thoughts, and vice lerm As 
there are, according to him, three stages in 
the process of thought and existence, his 
system has necessanly a threefold division 
logic, the philosophy of nature, and mental 
philosophy Hegelianism has been more in 
fluential m the direction of the philosophy 
of religion than in any other department, 
but it IS divided into three camps, repre 
sen ting lespectively the supernatural, the 
ration^, and the mystical 

Hegira (hej'i ra) See Ilijia 

Heide (hi'de), a town of Pnissia, in Hoi 
stein, with manufactures of paper, &c Pop 
7354 

Heidelberg (hi'dl ber/i), a town of Baden, 
beautifully situated on the left bank of the 
Neckar, heie crossed by two bridges, in one 
of the loveliest districts of Germany It 
stands on a narrow strip between the river 
and the castle rock and Geisberg, spurs of 
the Koiiigstuhl (1850 ft ) , and chiefly con 
sists of one mam street and less important 
cross and parallel streets The principal 
buildings are the church of St Peter, the 
church of the Holy Ghost, the castle, an 
ciently the residence of the Electors Pala- 
tine, the university, founded in 1386, and 
now possessed of a library of 500,000 vol 
umes and attended by about 1000 students, 
the town house, &c. The castle, begun m 
the end of the 18th century, and exhibiting 
elaborate examples of early and late renais- 
sance architecture, is the most remarkable 
edifice m Heidelberg It is now an ivy clad 
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nun, but ib caarefully preseryed from further 
decay The pnucipaJ industry is brewing 
One of the greatest cuntiaities of the place 
18 the Heidelberg tun, kept in a cellar under 
the castle It is 36 feet in length, 26 in 
diameter, and capable of holding 800 hogs 
heads Heidelberg is rich m public walks 
and fine vie\\a, that from the Konigstuhl 
being of sunpaasing Inautv It was long 
the capital of tin PalUinatt, but vmw super 
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seded by Mannheim m 1720 In 1622 Tilly 
captured and sacked the oit} A similar fate 
overtook it in lo80 and 1693 at the hands 
of the Freiith Pop 40,121 
Heidenheim (hi'den him), a town of Wiir 
tembcrg, 4t) miles k s F Stuttgart It has 
manufai turts of woolh n and linen cloth, &c 

Pop io,r»io 

Heights, Ml RfMFNF 01, or H\ihom 
EiKi, IS that di-paitmcut of geodesy vvhuh 
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tic its of the riK asurernents of the absolute 
or relative heights of varnnH points on the 
earths surface In all oasts in which 
great accuracy is essential, trigonometrical 
methods must be employed, but m other 
cases Bufticiently accurate n suits may be 
obtained by levelling, by the use of the 
barometer, or by the Ixiiling point of water 
as given by tht thermometer The tngo 
nometneal method is often the only one 
available, as the height to be measured 
may be quite maccessible The barometne 
method is based on the fact that as the 
mercunal column is supported by the atmos 
phene pressure, it must fall when conveyed 
from a lower to a higher level, as in the 
latter case the pressure is diminished Were 
the atmosphere uniform in density through 
out, nothing could be simpler than the mea 
surement of heights by the barometer, but 
gases being very compressible, the lower 
rtrata of the atmosphere are denser than 
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the upper stiata, being expostd to greater 
pressure Thus a column of aii 100 feet 
high, has far greater weight at the sea levtl 
than a similar column at the top of a moun 
tain 4000 feet high, and the effect on tiic 
barometric column of rising 100 feet from 
sea level is correspondingly greater than 
the effect of rising 100 feet from a height 
of 4000 feet above the level of the sea 
Moreover, increase of temperature affeits 
the density of the mercury in the barometer, 
and also that of the air, and further com 
phe ates the pn )blein Hence for the greatest 
accuracy m determining the difference of 
levels two mcreunal barometers and four 
thermometers aie reoiured Two of the 
thennometers are usea for detemiimng the 
temperature of the air at the stations, and 
two are attached to the barometers for de 
termining the temperature of the mercury 
The observations are made simultaneously 
The aneroid barometer is m some respects 
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more suitable than the meronrlul, being 
much more portable, and requiring two ther- 
mometers only After the necessary obser 
vations are made the required height may 
be calculated by the use of certain loganth 
mic formulae, or by the rough method stated 
under Barometer Tables obviating the 
use of loganthms are often supplied by m 
strument makers along with aneroid barom 
eters The method in which use is made of 
the principle that water boils at the tern 
perature of 21 2” under the full pressure of 
the atmosphere but at a lower temperature 
with a smaller atmospheric pressure, such 
as IS given by an elevated position, is simple 
and sufficiently accurate for many purposes 
It has been found that if water at the sea 
level boils at 212® on rising 510 feet it will 
boil at 211°, and so on 

Heilbronn, a town of Wurtemberg, beauti- 
fully situated on the Neckar, quite a medi- 
aeval place m the older parts, but having 
modern suburbs Its finest edifice is the 
old Gothic church of St Kilian It has 
fiounshing ludiistnes Heilbronn was long 
an imperial free town Pop 37,891 

Heiligenstadt (hi'h gen stat), a town of 
Prussia, prov Saxony, on the Leine Pop 
5861 

Heimdall, a divinity in the Scandinavian 
mythology, who keeps watch on the bridge 
Bifrost, which connects the domain of the 
ASsir or Gods with that of men His sight 
and hearing are acuter than those of mor 
tale, and nothing can evade his vigilance 

Heme (hi'ne), Heinhich, a German poet 
and author, was born of Jewish parents at 
Dusseldorf, 13th December, 179^, and died 
at Pans 17th Feb 1856 He studied law 
at Bonn, Berlin, and Gottingen, took his 
degree at the last mentioned place, and m 
1825 embiaced Christianity He after 
waids lived at Hamburg, Berlin, and Mu 
mch, but in 1830 he settled in Paris, sup 
poited himself by his literary labours, and 
dwelt there until his death From 1837 to 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe in 1848 he 
enjoyed a pension of 4800 francs from the 
French government Of the numerous lite 
rary works of Heme may be mentioned in 
particular—Gedichte (Poems), Reisebilder 
(Pictures of Travel), Buch der Lieder 
(Book of Songs), Deutschland Ein Winter- 
mkrehen (Germany, a Winter Tale) , Shak 
spore’s Madchon und Frauen (Maidens and 
Wives), Die Eomantische Schule, Let/te 
Ged^chte und Gedanken (Last Poems and 
Thoughts) , Atta Troll, Komanzero, &c As 


a poet Heme is remarfcable for the simplici&y 
and pathos of many of his lync pieces 
His powers of wit and raillery were also 
great, but he often transgressed the bounds 
of propriety and decorum Scepticism and 
over sensuousness are promment character 
istics Dunng the latter years of his life 
he suffered great agony from a spinal com- 
plaint, which confined him almost constantly 
to bed 

Hemee'eius, Johann Gottlifb, a German 
writer on logic, jurisprudence, and ethics, 
born 1681, died 1741 His works on Ro- 
man law were highly valued. 

Hemnch (hin'n/t), the German form of 
IJenri/ 

Hemsius, Daniel, Dutch scholar, poet, 
and cntic, born 1580, died 1655 He 
studied at Franeker and Leyden, at the 
latter under Joseph Scaliger, became pro 
fessor of history and politics at Leyden in 
1605, and libranan and secretary in 1607 
He published editions of Hesiod, Horace, 
Virgil, and other classical writings, and 
wrote Latin and Greek poems 
Heir See Descent 

Heir-apparent, the person who neces 
sarily succeeds to the ancestor if he survives 
him, because no other person can ever gam 
precedence over him, as an eldest son 
(’ompare lleir premmptivc 

Heirloom, m English law, means some 
personal chattel which goes by special custom 
to the heir at law, together with the mheri 
tance The term is often applied to the 
case where certain chattels, such as pictures, 

, are directed by will to follow along 
with some mansion or estate 

Heir-presumptive is one who, if the an 
cestor should die immediately, would, under 
existing circumstances, be his heir, but 
whose right of inheritance may be defeated 
by some nearer heir being born, as an only 
daughter, who is displaced by the birth of 
a sou Compare Heir apparent 

Hejaz', or Hijaz', a division of Arabia, 
extending along the north half of the east 
coast of the Red Sea, comprehending a low- 
land (Tehitma) and a tract of highlands, east 
of a range of mountains attaining a height 
of perhaps 8000 feet Mecca, Medina, 
Jiddah, and Yambo are the chief towns, 
the two first being annually resorted to by 
vast numbers of pilgrims Hejaz forms a 
part of the Turkish dominions 
Hejra, Hriira, or Hegira, an Arabic 
word signifying emigration The Moham- 
medans designate by it the flight of Mo 
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hammed their prophet from Mecca to Me 
dnia Fiom this ^ght, which happened on 
the 13th of September, 6‘i2 a d , but which 
they hx on the 16th of July of the same 
year, they begin their computation of time 

Hel, the Norse goddess of the dead, who 
dwells beneath one of the three roots of the 
ash Yggdrasil, daughter of I.oki Dark 
rivers surround her al)ode , a dog watches 
mthout, the horst ‘ihe iides has three feet 
she herself is half black and half of fair 
complexion 

Heramys, the jumping hare or jumping 
rat, a genus of ro 
dent animals allied 
to the jerbois 

Helbeh, the seed » t 

of a plant of the 
leguminous genus 
Trtqondla (fenu 
greek), with a some 
what bitter taste, 
whose flour, mixeil 
with dhurra, is used 
as food by the la 
bourers of Egv pt 

Holder, The, a 
fortified seaport of 
Holland, in the 
most northern part 
of the province of 
North Holland, op 
poBite the island of Texel, and commanding 
the entrance to the Zui(hr/ee hioni a 
fishing town Napoleon conveited it to a 
fortress and naval station of the hrst rank, 
and c ailed it his Northern Gibraltar Being 
much exposed, the port and coasts are pro 
tcctnl b\ gi^iutic dikes one b miles long 
and built entiicly of Noiweuaii granite 
Pop 21,545 

Helen, or HplTna, m ancient Greek 
legend, the most beautiful woman of her 
age, daughter of Zeus by Leda By advice 
of Ulysses her numerous suitors were bound 
by oath to respect her choice of a husband, 
and to maintain it even by arms She chose 
Menelaus, but was afterwards earned off to 
Troy by Pans, the Trojan war arising from 
the claim made by Menelaus for the fulfil 
ment of the oath After the death of Pans 
she mamed his brother Deiphobus On the 
fall of Troy she returned to Sparta with 
Menelaus, but at his death was dnven from 
the country, and was murdered at Rhodes 
by the queen of the island 

Hel'ena, the name of several saints, of 
whom the chief was the mother of the Em 
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peror Constantine the Great, a woman of 
humble origin, and a native either t»f lb 
thynia or of Bi itain She became the wife 
of Constantius Chlorus, who, however, was 
compelled to repudiate her when made 
Cjpsar by Diocletian in a d At the 
same time be made her son his sole heir, 
and C onstantme, on his at ( ession, took her 
to reside w ith him at the palace, and gave 
her the title i>f Augusta. She did much 
for the ad\aiKenient of leligion, and is said 
to have discolored the truf croi% in honour 
of which she founded the church of the holy 


The IfllAnd of St Ilelona 

sepulchre at JmiHalftn She died shortly 
aftei at the age of eighty, in I 'S oi 12b a d 

Helena, the capital of Montana, US, on 
the w side of the valley of Pncldy Pear and 
T( n Mile Creeks, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, 15 miles w of Missouri River, 
and 110 miles N of \irginia City It is 
chiefly supported by the ndi quart/ and 
placet gold mines m the vicinity In the 
vKimty are hot medicinal spnngs Pop 
13,834 

Hele'na, Si , an island m the South At 
Itintic, belonging to Biitam, about 850 miles 
south east of the Island of Ascension, 1150 
miles west from the west coast of 8 Africa, 
an<l 2000 miles from the east coast of Brazil, 
greatest length, 10^ miles, greatest breadth, 
7 miles, area, about 47 sq miles Its I)ohi 
tion, m the ocean thoroughfare from Europe 
to the East, has made it a place of call for 
vessels, while it has acquired special celeb 
nty as the place of Napoleon’s banishment, 
and where he resided from 1816 till his death 
in 1821 It has precipitous and almost m 
accessible coasts, particularly on the north, 
where alrafist perpendicular cliffs nse to 
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from 600 to 1200 feet The only town on 
the island is James’ Town, winch has a 
fine natural harbour, and affords excellent 
anchorage in 12 fathoms The island, which 
18 of volcanic formation, derives its name 
from having been discovered by Juan de 
Nova Castula on St Helena’s day It 
was afterwards possessed by the Dutch, and 
finally was ceded to the English about 1 6’')] 
Properly speaking there are neither iiianu 
fa(tures nor trade About one fifth of the 
entire surface is available for cultivation, 
while the uplands feed large numbers of 
goats Pop 6195 

Helensburgh, a town of Scotland, m 
Dumbartonshire, prettily situated at the 
entrance of the Oare Loch, on the north 
shore of the Eirth of Clyde, opposite Green 
ock, flora which it is distant about 4 miles 
It 18 chiefly a residential town and summer 
resort for Glasgow and ueighbounng towns 
It takes its name from Helen, wife of Sir 
James Colquhoun, by whom it was founded 
m 1777 Pop 8554 

Hel'enuB, a Trojan soothsayer, son of 
Priam and Hecuba, twin brother of Cas 
Sandra, and husband of Andromache after 
Hector’s death He foretold the destiny of 
yEneas 

Heli’acal, in astronomy, rising or setting 
at the same time, or nearly the same time, 
as the sun ’i’he heliacal rising of a star is 
when, after being m conjunction with the 
sun and invisible, it emerges from the light 
so as to be visible in the morning before 
sunrising On the contrary, the heliacal 
setting of a star is when the sun appro icht s 
so near as to render it invisible by its 
supenor splendour 

Heliau'themum, a genus of herbaceous 
undershrubs and shrub% oi creeping plants, 
the rock rose genus 

Helian'thua, a genus of Compositae, chiefly 
North American annual or perennial herbs, 
with rough leaves and large yellow flowers, 
of which the common sunflower {U mmuus) 
and the 11 tuber dsus (the Jerusalem arti 
choke) are examples 

Helicidss, the general name by which the 
land shell snails are distinguished Seei/c/ijc 

HePicon (now Sa(/ara), a mountain range 
of Greece, in the west of Boeotia, in some 
sense a continuation of the range of Par 
nassus It uas the favourite seat of the 
Muses, who, with Apollo, had temples here 
In it also were the fountains of Aganippe 
and Hippocrene The highest summit, now 
called Paleovuntt is barely 5000 feet high. 


HelicTis, a genus of carnivorous quadm 
peds, allied to the skunks, of which there 
are at least two species, one {// moschdta) 
found in China, the other {II orientalis) in 
Nepal 

Heher, St, the capital of the island of 
Jersey, on the south coast, on the east side 
of St Aubin’s Bay It is protected by two 
fortresses, Elizabeth Castle, on a rock in the 
bay, opposite the town, and Fort Regent, 
overlooking the inner harbour The chief 
public building is the House of Assembly, 
which, however, has little architectural 
merit The harbour, docks, and quays are 
commodious, and there is a considerable 
shipping trade The mild climate and 
cheapness of living make it a favourite 
place of residence and summer resort It 
IS the seat of the states, or representative 
parliament of Jersey, and the terminus oi 
two small railways Pop 29,1 13 

Heligoland (Danish, JTel(/olaml — Holy 
Land) an island belonging to Germany, in 
the North Sea about 40 miles from the 
mouth of the Elbe, 1 1 mile long and \ mile 
broad, highest point, 200 feet Its rocks, 
of reddish sandstone, jiresent a perpendicular 
face to the sea, but are being rapidly eaten 
away by the waves The island produces 
potatoes, barley, and oats, but oysters and 
lobsters are the chief products I he town 
consists of about 400 houses, and is much re 
sorted to for sea bathing U’he inhabitants, 
of hrisian descent, are mainlv fishers, pilots, 
and lodging house keepers Heligol vnd was 
c iptured by Britain from Denmark in 1 H07, 
and ceded to Germany in 1890 Pop 2307 

Heliodo'ras, a Greek romance writer, 
born at Emesa, in Syna, in the 4 th century 
Though of the family of priests of the 
Syrian god (»f the Sun, he became a C’hris 
tian, and Bishop of 3 ricca in Thessaly 
His youthful work, H^thiopica, or the Loves 
of Theagenes and Charicleia, is a tale of 
adventure m poetical prose, with an almost 
epic tone It is, however, sometimes as 
serted that Heliodorus, the romance w riter, 
was a Neo Pythagorean sophist of the 3d 
century, erroneously confounded with the 
bishop 

Hehogab'alus, or Elagabalus, a Roman 
emperor, son of Sextus Vanus Marcellus, 
born about A i) 205, and originally called 
1 oi IMS Antus Ba^'^ianus He received his 
name from hav mg been, while still a child, 
priest of Elagabalus, the Syro Phoenician 
Sun god After the death of Maennus he 
was invested, at the age of fourteei^ with 
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the impenal purple, but his bcentiousness 
soon ilispleaeed the populace, and he \ias 
slain in an insurrection of the praetorians, 
A P 222, after a reign of less than four years 

He hograph, or Hei tost at, a name gi\en 
to \ariou8 contrivances for reflecting the 
sun’s light either temporarily or continu 
ously to an observer at a distance The 
simplest ht bostat is a mirror hung up at a 
distant station so as to reflect a flash to the 
observer whose station may be manv miles 
from it This inn ror is generally so adjusted 
that the flash occurs exactly at some pre 
ananged hour, and by being in reaihncss 
the observer can get an observation with 
precision as regards time Some heliostats 
are visible for 80 miles By being fitted 
with an adjustment of clock work, the 
mirror can l>e m ide to revolve with the 
sun, and so to reflect a beam of sunlight 
steadily in one direction, being then called 
also heliotrope The hehostat has been used 
for signalling in war 

Heliogravure, or PHOToritAVURE, is a 
photo mechanical printing proi ess A photo 
graph of any object, as a painting, &c , is 
taken, and from the negative so ol>tamed a 
positive jirint is made on gelatini/cd j) iper 
This print is transferrecl iijiou a biglily 
polished copper plate, and a solution of tir 
chloride of iron is poured upon it, which 
penetrates through the gelatine and etches 
the picture upon the copper The final 
result is the production of a photo etched 
copper plate, from which a laige number of 
impressions can be taken 

HeTlolite, a synonym of sunstone or avan 
tunne felspar 

Heliom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
small distances on the sky, particularly the 
apparent diameters of the sun and of the 
moon It was invented by Bouguer in 
1747, and improved by Dollond and Fraun 
hofer In the common modern form the 
object glass of the telescope is cut into two 
halves, relatively movable by a screw Bach 
half forms a perfect image in the focus of 
the eye piece, and by varying the distance 
between the half lenses the images may be 
made to diverge from, or approach, each 
other If, in contemplating a celestial body, 
the object glasses are placed so as to bring 
the images to touch each other, the distance 
of the centres of the object glasses, measured 
in seconds, gives the diameter of the image 

Heliop'olis (City of the Sun), the On, 
Kameses, or Beth shemesh of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, now called Mataneh , situated 
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a little north of At uu plus, and one of the 
most am lent and evtcimivt cities of Bg>pt 
under the I*haraohs It had a inagndK ent 
temple dedicated to Re, and communicated 
with the Nile by lakes and canals During 
the flourishing ages of the Egvjitian mon 
aichy the priests taught withm the pre 
cincts of its temples, and both Eudoxus and 
Blato visited its famous schools llcie 
Joseph and Mary arei said to have rested 
with the infant (’hnst Near the village 
stands the Pillar of On, sujiposed to be the 
oldest Kgyjitian obelisk, 67^ feet high, and 
fl feet broad at base "^rhe Turks were de 
feated heio by the brench in 1800 

Heliopolis, m C^alosyria See Baalhch 
Helios, the god of the sun (Latin, Sol) m 
the Creek niytholog} , son of Hvperion and 
Thcia, and biotin r of Eos (Aurora, the 
dawn) and Selciu (Lima, the moon) He* 
dwells with Eos m the ocean behind ( 'ok his, 
fiom which he issues in the morning, ami 
to which ho letnrns at night His worshi]) 
was c xtensivt Iv diflused, and he had tcmjdt s 
in Corinth, Aigos, Trn/cne, Elis, but ]iai 
ticulvrly in Khodos, the ( 'olossus of which 
was a rejnt scuit ition cj Helios 

Helioscope, a tch scope fitted for viewing 
the sun without (listi < ssing the e> » k, as when 
the image of the sun is leceivcd upon ndr 
rors formed simply of sm faces of tiaimparent 
glass which reflect only a small portion of 
the light 

Heliostat See HeUoqrnph 
HeTiotrope, a genus of plants {IJchofro 
juuw), natural order Bo 
raginacetti The species 
are herbs or undershrubs, 
mostly natives of tie 
warmer parts of the 
world, and have alter 
nvte leaves and small 
flowers usually disposes I 
m scorpioid cymes If 
euiopanmy the toinnion 
heliotrope, is indigenous 
m the south and west of 
jMirope, and has small 
white or pale red flowers 
with a fruit of four 
drupes under a thm fleshy 
covering The // per 
unanum is a very fragrant garden plant, 
growing to about 2 feet in height and beer 
ing small lilac bine flowers 

Heliotrope, the bloodstone, a variety of 
quart/, [>artakmg of the character of jasper 
or of chalcedony It is of a deep gr c*c n colour, 
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and covered with rod spots It is hard, and 
IS used for burnishers, the more finely 
marked stones are prized for seals, signet 
rings, &c It 18 found in Tartary, Persia, 
Siberia, m the island of Rum, Scotland, and 
elsewhere. It received the name heliotrope, 
or ehtropia, because it was said that if the 
mineral were put into water m a basin 
rubbed with the juice of the plant heliotrope, 
and were exposed to the sun, the water 
would appear red and the sun blood hke, as 
if it was eclipsed The stone rubbed with 
the juice of the plant was said to render its 
wearer invisible 

He'liotype, a photographic process hy 
which pictures can be printed in the same 
manner as lithogiaphs, depending on the 
fact that a dried film of gelatine and bi 
chromate of potash, when e\])Osed to light, 
is afterwards insoluble in water, while the 
portion not so exposed swells when steeped 
A mixture of gelatine, bichromate of potash, 
chrome alum, and watc r is poured on a plate 
of glass, where it shortly settles into a film 
When dried the film contracts and separates 
from the glass A picture is then printed 
on it fiom a negative, after which it is at 
tached to a pUte of zinc, and copies are 
taken from it by inking it with lithographic 
ink exactly as in the ordinary lithographic 
process The films are technically called 
‘ skins ' Sometimes a gutta percha mould 
IS prepared fiom the film, and copper de 
posited on it b> the electrotype process, the 
plate thus fuodueed being printed from m 
the ordinal) way 

Helix, (1) a s[uril line as of wiie in a coil, 
or such a cur\e 
as 18 deseribetl 
by eveiy point of 
a screw that is 
turned round in 
a fixed nut (2) 

In arch a small 
volute or twist 
under the aba- 
cus of the Conn ll«lice8 of Corinttuau Capital 
thian capital, of 

which in ever) perfect capital there are six 
teen, two at each angle, and two meeting 
under the middle of each face of the abacus 

Helix, a genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
comprising the land shell snails The com 
mon garden snail {ff hoitensis) and the 
edible snail of France (if poniatta) are ex- 
amples 

Hell (A Saxon, hel, from hdan^ to co\er), 
dignifies origmally the covered or mvisible 



place In the Enghsh Bible the word is 
used to translate the Hebrew aheoL (grave 
or pit) and Gehenna (properly the valley of 
Hinnom)f as well as the Greek Hades (the 
unseen) In the Revised V ersion of the New 
Testament, however, hell is used only to 
translate Gehenna, Hades being left where 
it stands in the Greek. In common usage 
hell signifies the place of punishment of the 
wicked after death, its earlier meaning being 
lost The distinctive Senpture term for the 
place of future punishment of the wicked is 
Gehenna, which, unlike Sheol and Hades, 
never has an intermediate signification, and 
Christ adopting on this point the current 
language of the time gave the sanction of 
his authonty to the leading ideas involved 
111 it ( lehenna, or hell, is with him the place 
of final torment The Eastern and Western 
churches are at one as to the punishment of 
hell being partly * a pain of loss,’ that is, the 
consciousness of being debarred the presence 
of God, and partly a ‘ pain of sense,’ that is, 
real physical suffering The prevailing idea 
among modern theologians is that the ‘hre’ 
and the ‘worm’ are significant emblems to 
give us the most correct and living concep 
tions of the reality that we can possibly 
attain in our present circumstances 

Helladothe'rium, an extinct genus of un 
gulate quadrupeds allied to the existing 
giraffe Fossil remains occur in the upper 
Miocene rocks of Attica. 


Hellas, Hbt lpnks See Greece 
HelLbender, a popular name for the 
Menopome (which see) 

Hellebore {HeUeh^rus), a genus of plants, 
nat order Ran 


unculacece, con 
sisting of peren 
iiitil low growing 
plants with pal 
mate or pedate 
leathery lea\ es, 
yellowish, green 
ish, or white 
flowers, ha\ ing 
five conspicuous 
persistent sepals, 
eight to ten small 
tubulai petals, 
and several many 
seeded carpels // 
onentdlf^ is the 



Black Hellebore or Christmas 
rose {HM(eb6rm moerl 


species which pro 

duced the black hellebore of the ancients H 


the Christmas rose common in gardens, 
is a native of South and East Europe, and m 
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the source of the black helkbor© of modern 
pharmacopuaH II i indi$ Mid M fiietidus 
are heibaceous plants with green flowers, 
and {>row in Britain, their leaves are emetic 
and puigative The whole of these plants 
are accounted purgative, and m large doses 
act as a narcotic acrid poison, but they are 
now little used in medicine Verntrum al^ 
bnm^ order Melanthaeeie, a very different 
plant, IS known as white hellebore It is 
extremely acrid, and in the foim of powder 
IS used to destioy caterjn liars 

Hellen, in Greek m^th, sou of T>eucalK>n 
and Pyrrha, and founder by his three 8<in8 
Dorus, -iEolus, and Xuthus of the four great 
branches of the (ireek people or Hellenes 
Hellenists, a name for those Jews who, 
especially in Lgyj)t after the time of Alex 
ander the Great, became imbued with Greek 
culture and ci\ ili/ation, and spoke and wrote 
in Greek To them wis due the formation 
of the peeuliir dialed termed the HtUrn 
tsfu dialect of Greek, the special feature of 
which was its use of foreign, and more par 
ticularly of Hebrew and Aramaic woids and 
idioms The most noted of the Jewish Utl 
lenistic philosopheis w^as Philo of Ah \ 
andna, and the chief of tlio learned labours 
of the Alexandrian Tews w^as the Septuagint 
version of the Old T( staim nt 
Hellespont See DaKianfUn 
Hellevoetsluis (hePvut slois), a fortihed 
seaport of the Netherlands, prov of South 
HolUnd, 18 miles south west of Rotterdam, 
on the ITanngvliet, the largest mouth of the 
Rhine William III embarked here for 
England in 1688 Pop 4504 
Hell Gate, a formerly dangerous pass in 
East River, the strait which connects New 
York Bay with Long Island Sound Rocks 
here used to form an obstruction much 
dreaded by manners, but by extensive sub 
marine mining operations and the use of 
the most powerful explosives, the passage 
has been practically cleared 

Helm, the contrivance by which a vessel 
18 steered, usually composed of three p irts, 
VIZ the rudder, the tiller, and the wheel, 
except in small vessels, where the wheel is 
unnecessary See Steen nq 

Helmet, an article of armour for the pro 
tection of the head, composed of leather or 
of metals Some of Homer’s heroes are re 
presented as weanng brazen helmets, with 
towenng crests Among the Romans the 
casm was a metallic helmet, the qalea^ a 
leatJiera one The earlier Greek and Roman 
helmets did not protect the face During 
887 


the middle ages helmets were made of steeL 
frequently inlaid with gold, and provided 
with bars and flaps to cover the face in 
battle and to allow of being openewl at other 
times The full bai red hehmt entirely 
covered the head, face, and neck, having in 


1 ull baiTod liolmet Optii ildinnl 

fiont peiforations for the admission of nn, 
and slits through which the wtaicr might 
sec* the objec ts around him 'I he o^ t n 
helmet covered only the head ems, and 
neck, leaving the fai o unguarded Some 
open helmets had a bar or bais from tlio 
forehead to the chin, to guard against the 
transverse cut of a bioadswortl 'J’he mo 
dern military helmtts afford no piobction 
for the face Iireineu wear a he iv y head 
pucce of leather and biass or other mate 
rials, to protect them as far as possible from 
filling rums at conflagrations Helmets of 
white felt, with folds of linen wrap]; Kid round 
them, are woin in India and other lu»t cli- 
mates as a protection against the sun 'I ho 
name helmet is also given to a kind of hat 
worn by policemen In herald n/ the hclmi t 
18 borne over a coat of arms, and the form 
and position of it vary according to the 
quality or dignity of the bearer 8ee Her 
aUlrq 

Helmet-shell, the common name of mol 
luscous shells of the genus Cassis, gastero 
pods of the family Bufcimdfe Most of the 
8i>ecie8 are inhabitants of tropical shores, 
but a few are found on the coast of the 
Mediterranean Home of the shells attain 
a large size ^liose of (' rufa, V (ornuta, 
C tuhnosa, and other species, are the mate 
nal on which shell cameos are usually sculi)- 
tured 

Helmholtz, Hfrmann LnDWKi Fkrw- 
NANT>, German physiologist and ]>hysicist, 
born 1821 at Potsdam, and educatetl at Ber 
lin In 1848 he became professor of ana 
tomy at the Academy of Fine Arts, Berlin, 
and m 1849 he obtained the chair of physi 
ology at Konigsberg, from which he was 
successively transferred to the same post at 
Bonn (1855) and at Heidelberg (1858) In 
1871 he WM appomted professor of physios 
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at Berlin His work has been chiefly in 
those departments of physics which are in 
closest relation with physiology, notably in 
acoustics and optics Of his many pubiica 
tions the best known are The Oonservation 
of Force (1847), Manual of Optics (18*36- 
66), Popular T^ectures on Scientific bubjects 
(London, 1873 md 1881), and Sensations 
« f Tone as a PI ysiological Basis for the 
'I’lieory of Mns ( (1 862, London 1875) He 
was ennobled by the German emperor in 
1881 He died 111 1894 

Helmont, John BAPriHT van, born in 
1577 at Brussels, iri his seventeenth year 
gave public lectures on surge ry at Louvain 
Perceiving the dtfects of the system of 
(»alen, he announced his intention of re 
forming medicine, but finally renounced its 
practice, and travelled for ten years He 
was then induced by an empirical chemist 
to take up the study of cheinistr;y, and his 
medical tastes reviving, he it tired to Vil 
\orde, near P>ru88el8, where he occupied 
himself till his death with medic d labours 
He boasted t)f having found the means of 
prolonging life, composed visionary theories 
on the constitution of man, and on diseases, 
and made some genuine disco v^eiies in chem 
istry He was probably the first to intro 
duce the term ffas into science, and was 
also first to observe the acid reaction of the 
gastric juue 'i’he system of Van Helmont 
resembles that of Paracelsus, but is more 
clear and scientific The emperors Rodolph 
II, Matthiis, and herdiiiand II, invited 
him to Vienna, but he preferred the iiide 
pendence of his labtiratoiy He died in 
1644, and his manuscripts weie printed by 
El/evir 

Helmstedt, or H^jmsiadi (helm'stet), a 
tow n m Brunswick, 20 miles F s e of Bruns 
wick, formerly a membei of the Hanseatic 
I^eague There are a fine church of the 12th 
ccntuiy, and buildings in the Romanesque 
style, formerly accommodating a university 
abolished m 1809 Pop 14,259 

Helmund, a river in Afghanistan, which 
it traverses diagonally north east to south 
west, and ultimately falls into the extensive 
Lake Hamoon, after a couise of about 550 
miles Its source is 11,500 feet above sea 
level 

Heloder'ma, a Mexican genus of lizards, 
of which one species at least, // homdum^ 
has been proved to be venomous, all its 
teeth being furnished with poison glands 
It IS about 3 ft m length, has a thick and 
squat body covered with rough scales, forms 


burrows under the roots of trees, is nocturnal 
m habit, and is said to feed on insects, 
worms, millepede, &c 

Heloise, Ejoise (el o gz), celebrated for 
her beauty and wit, but still more on ac 
count of her love for Abelard was born in 
Pans in 1101 After the mutilation of her 
lover she was persuaded by Inm to take the 
veil at Argeiiteuil, and ultimately became 
pnoress of the convent there until 1129, 
when she entered, with some of her nuns, 
the oratory of the Paraclete, built by Abe 
lard at Nogent on the Seme, where she 
lived m exemplary piety She died m 1164 
Goiitemporary writers speak in high terms 
of her genius She understood Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, w as familiar with the ancients, and 
well read in philosophy and theology 

Helots, slaves m ancient Sparta 9'hey 
were the property of the state, which alone 
had the disposal of then life and freedom, 
and which assigned them to certain citizens, 
by whom they were employed m private 
labours Agriculture and all mechani(al 
arts at Sparta were in their hands, and they 
w ere also obliged to be ir arms for the state 
in case of necessity 9 hey behaved with 
great braveiy m the I’eloponiiesiaii war, 
and w^ere rewarded with liberty (4 51 n c ), 
])ut 2000 appear to have been subsequently 
secretly massaert d They se v eral times rose 
against their masteis, but were always and 
finally reduced 

Helps, Arthur, English essayist and his 
tonan, born 1 81 7 He graduated at C’am 
bridge m 18 55, and from 1859 until his 
death in 1875 vvis clerk of the privy coun 
cil His works, which are foi the most 
pait of a pleasant morali/iiig type with 
many indications of a fine, if not of a robust 
personality, comprise an early volume of 
essays, Thoughts m the Cloister and the 
Ciovvd (1835), Catherine Douglas, a Tra 
gedy (1839) , Essays written during the In 
ter v als of Business (1841), Claims of Labour 
(1844), the series entitled Friends in (\nm- 
cil (1847-59), Companions of my Solitude 
(1851), Brevia (1871), Conversations on 
War (1871) , Thoughts on Government 
(1872), Animals and Their Masters (1873), 
Social Pressure (1875), the Spanish Con- 
quest of America (1855-61 ) , Lives of Pizarro 
(1869) and Cortes (1871), Realmah, a Ro 
mance (1 868) , and Iv an de Bnon, a Russian 
story (1S74) He also edited the Prince 
(kmsort’s Speeches (1862), and the Queen s 
Leaves fiom a Journal (1868), receivinj^ 
knighthood shortly before his death, 
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Hdlsmgborg,, a seaport in Sw etien, at the 
narrowest part of the Sound, opposite hlsi 
nore It has manufactures of leather, dye 
works, tile w orks, salt works, and a 8i>acious 
harbour Pop 24,670 

Helsingfors, a seaport of Russia, capital 
of 1? inland, on a peninsula m the gulf of 
that name, 180 miles v\ n w ht Petersburg 
Helsingfois is the residence of the gover 
nor, the seat of important eouits and public 
othees, and contains a university, removed 
from Abo m 1827 It has manufactures of 
linen, sail eloth, and tobacco, an import uit 
trade in timber, corn, and fish, and one of 
the best harbours m the Baltie Pop 
88,711 

Helsingdr See LUmore 
Heist, BARFHOrOMEW VAN DIR a most 
distinguished Dutch portrait painter, born 
at lliailein in 1611 or 1612 His picture 
of a baiKjuet of a company of the civie 
gu lid m the St idthouse at Amsterdam was 
(ailed Ijy '^ii Joshua Reynolds ‘perhaps the 
first pieture of portraits m the world ’ He 
died at Amsterdam (wheie he had long re 
resided) in 1670 

Helston, a municipal, and until 1885 pari 
boiough of England, county of Cornwall, 
on an acclivity on the hft bank of the 
C^ober, 9 miles sw balmouth Principal 
industries, mining and shoemaking, and 
there is some shipping tiade from Poit 
Level!, 3 miles distant Pop muu bor 
3198 

Helveriyn, one of the highest mountains 
of England, county of Cumberland, between 
Keswick and Ambleside, height, 3313 
feet. 

Helvetian Republic, the name given to 
the republic established m Switzerland by 
the Ireneh in 1798 See Switzerland 
Helvet'ic Confession, the name of a docu- 
ment drawn up by Martin Bucer in 1536 
to settle the c()ntrovei*sy between the Liith 
erans and the Zwinglians, and also of one 
drawn up by Bullinger (1506) at the recpiest 
of Enedrieh III, elector of the Palatinate, 
and adopted in Switzerland, the Palatinate, 
France, Hungar}, Poland, and Scotland 
Helve'tii, anciently a Gallic or Celtic na 
tion, dwelling in the country now nearly 
corresponding with Switzerland They were 
not much known to the Romans until the 
time of Julius Caesar, who, as governor of 
Gaul, prevented their intended emigration, 
and after many bloody battles pressed them 
back within their frontiers After their sub 
jection by Caesar several Roman colonies 


wore established amongst tin. in On the 
death of Ivero the Helvetli, foi lefusing to 
ackuow ledge \ itelhus as emperor, were 
meicilessly punished by (‘acma, one of his 
generals, and thenceforth almost disajipear 
as a people 

Helv6tiUB (el vi si us), Ci \itdk Aduii*n, 
French philosophical w liter, born in 1715 
Having made a fortum* as a fanner gencial, 
he devoted himself to philoaivpluc work In 
1758 he published his one iinpoitant b<M>k, 
l)e 1 h sprit (Gn the Mind), the materialism 
of which drew upon him many attacks U 
was condemned by the Sorbonne, and imb 
liely burned by decree of the Parliament of 
Pans In 1764 he went to England, and 
the year afkrwards to Germany vvhtrt l^re 
deiick the Great and other Geiman princes 
rect ived him with many proofs of esteem 
He died in 1771 m Pans He also wiote a 
work, De 1 Homme, and an allegorn al poem, 
Le Ponheui 

HelvoetsluiB (hervut slois) See Jidle 
xoet sluts 

Hermans, Felicia Dorothea, English 
poetess, boin at Liverpool in 1791, maiden 
name Brown She fust appeared as an 
authoress in 1808, with a volume entitled 
Early Blossoins, which was followed in 
1812 by her more siutessful volume, The 
Domestic Affections In the same year she 
married Captain Homans, who, however, 
left her six years later, shortly before the 
birth of her fifth sou She then devoted 
hciself to literature, winning public m^tiee 
by her poems entitled 4'he Restoiation of 
the Works of Art to Italy, The Sceptic, 
Modern Greece, and Dartmoor, the last, in 
1821, gaming the pn/e of the Royal Society 
of Literature In 1825 she took up htr 
residence at Rhyllon, near St Asaph, where 
she wrote hd Lays of M my Lands, korest 
Sanctuary, and Records of Woman In 
1828 she (hanged her residence to Waver 
tree, near Jiiverp(iol, where, in 1830, she 
published one of her most populai volumes, 
entitled The Songs of the Atttetions In 
1831 she removed to DidJin, where she 
published her Hymns for ( hildliood, Na 
tional l^^yncs and hong» for Music, and 
Scdies and Hymns of Infe Her death 
texA place in 1835 Her poetry is essen 
tially lyrical and descriptive, and is always 
sweet, natural, and pleasing In her earlier 
pieces she was imitative, but sh^ ultimately 
asserted her indefiendence, and produced 
many short poems of great beauty and 
pathos, and evidently destined to live 
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Hem'atine. or Hjimatink, the red colour 
!ng matter of the blood occurring in solution 
in the mtenor of the blood corpuscles or 
cells It is the only structure of the body, 
except hair, which contains iron 

Hem'atiie, a name applied to two ores 
of iron, red hematite and brown hematite 
They are both of a fibrous structure, and 
the fibres, though sometimes nearly parallel, 
usually diverge or even radiate from a centre 
They rarely occur amorphous, but almost 
always in concretions, reniform, globular, 
botryoidal, stalactitic, A.c The red heraa 
tite IS a variety of the red oxide, and is one 
of the most important iron ores The brown 
hematite is a vanety of the brown oxide or 
hydrate, its streak and jiowder are always 
of a brownish yellow See Iron 
Hematoxylin See Hcpmatoxt^lm 
Hemeralo'pia, a defect m the sight m 
consequence of which a person can see only 
by artificial light, day blindness It is also 
used, however, for exactly the opposite de 
feet of vision See Nt^cialopia 

HemerobiTdse, the lace wing flies, a f<i 
mdy of neuropterous insects 
Hemerocariis, a genus of Lihacese See 
Day lily 

Hemldes'muB, a genus of twining plants, 
nat order Asclepiadaceae, having opposite 
leaves, and cymes of small greenish flowers 
H Indian fields the Indian sarsaparilla, a 
reputed altei vtive, diuretic, and tonic, which 
IS rarely employed in England 

Hemimetab'ola, the section of the class 
Insecta which undergo an incomplete meta 
morphoais, the larva differing from the per 
feet insect chiefly in the absence of wings 
and m sue 

Hemio'pia, a defect of vision in which the 
patient sees only a part of the object he 
looks at, the middle of it, its circumference, 
or its upper or lower part, or more commonly 
one lateial half bemg completely obscured 
Hemiple'gia, Hemiplegy, a paralysis af 
fecting one half of the body 

Hemipo'dius, a genus of rasonal birds 
allied to the quails The swift flying hemi 
podiuB IB the little quail of New South 
Wales 

Hemip'tera, an order of four winged m- 
sects, having a suctorial proboscis, the outer 
wings, or wing covers, either entirely formed 
of a substance intermediate between the 
elytra of beetles and the ordinary membra 
nous wings of most insects, or leathery at 
the base and transparent towards the tips 
{hemdytra) In one group (Aphides) 


the wings when present are membranous 
The true wings are straight and un plaited 
Some feed on vegetable and some on animal 
juices Those having the upjjer wings of a 
uniform substance throughout (whether lea- 
thery or transparent) have been constituted 
into a section, and by some naturalists into 
an order named Homoptera, those having 
them partly leathery and partly transparent 
constitute the section or order Heteroptera 
To the Hemiptera belong the plant lice, 
boat fly, cochineal insect, locust, bug, Ian 
tern fly, &c 

HemTsphere, half a sphere, especially one 
of the halves into which the earth may be 
supposed to be divided It is common to 
speak of the Eastern Hemisphere and the 
\\ estern Hemisphere, the former, also called 
tlie Old World, comprising Europe, Asia, 
Afnca, Australia, &c , the latter. North and 
South America, &c The boundary between 
the two 18 quite arbitrary, and a more natural 
diMsion of the earth is into the northern 
and the southern hemisphere, the equator 
forming the dividing line 

Hemlock, a poisonous plants Comum 
maculdtum, nat 
order Umbellif 
erae, supposed to 
be identical with 
the plant koneton 
of the Greeks It 
18 a tall, erect, 
branching bien 
nial,with a smooth, 
shining, hollow 
stem, usually /j|N 
marked with pur 
phsh spots, ele- 
gant, much di 
videdleav es, which Hemlock (Oonium moetiiaium} 
when bruised emit 

a nauseous odour, and white flowers in 
compound umbels of ten or more ra \8 mi 
rounded by a general involucre of three 
to seven leaflets It is hnind m Bri 
tain and throughout Europe and temper 
ate Asia in waste places, banks, and under 
■walls It IB said to be fatal to cows when 
they eat it, but that horses, goats, and 
sheep may feed upon it without danger 
In the human subject it causes paralysis, 
convulsions, and death The poison ad- 
ministered to Socrates is supposed to have 
been a decoction of it, though others are of 
opinion that the potion was obtained from 
water hemlock {Ctcuta vtrosa) Hemlock is 
a powerful sedative, and is used medicinally 
890 
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The extract le considered the best prepara 
tion It 18 often serviceable as a substitute 
for, or an accooip iiument to opium It has 
been found \eiy useful m chronic rheuma 
tism and in hooping cough, in allaying the 
pain of irritable soiea juid cancerous ulcers 
The virtues of hemlock reside in an alkaline 
principle termed conm or conune 

Hemlock, or Hemlock Spruce, a name 
given to an American fir {A bus canadeMu) 
from its branches resembling m tenuity and 
position the common hemlock 

Hem'orrhage, a flux of blood from the ves 
sels containing it, whethei from a rupture or 
any othir cause A hemorrhage ftom the 
luugH IS called kemopti/nis, from the unnary 
organs, funiattiria from the stomach, hema 
tcruiit'i from the nose, (pntnri'< the treat 
ment of course vary mg with the cause and 
seat of the mischief 

Hem'oirhoids, signifying an affection of 
the rectum, otherwise tailed pilen In gen 
eral, hemorrhoids miiiifest themsches be 
tween the period of puberty and old age, 
although infants and aged people are not 
cntiiely exempt from attacks In some 
cases they appear to be the effet t of a cer 
tain hereditary disposition, but any ciicmn 
stance \ Inch produces a tcndi ncy or stag 
nation tjf the blood at the extremity of tlie 
lecturn i to bo reckoned among the local 
causes The accumulation of fecal matter 
in 1 10 intestines, efforts to cxjiel uiine the 
obstruction of any < f the viscera, especially 
of the liver, the frequent use of hot bathing, 
of drastic purges, long continuance m a sit 
ting posture, riding on horseback, pregnancy 
— such are some of the ordinary causes of 
hemorrhoids They are distinguished into 
several sorts, as external, when apparent at 
the anus, intern d, when concealeil within 
the onhee, blind or open, regular or irregu 
lar, active or passive, periodical or aiioma 
louB, SiC The best mode of treatment is to 
recur to hygienic rather than medicinal in 
fluences The subject should avoid violent 
exercise , the food should not be too stiinu 
lating or nutritious Travelling, or an 
active life, should succeed to sedentary 
habits Constipation should be remedied 
by laxatives or gentle purgatives Any 
thmg which may be productive of a local 
heat should be avoided, as warm seats, soft 
beds, too much sleep If the pain is con 
siderable recourse should be had to seda 
tives, gentle bleeding, leeches The use of 
suppositories containing drugs, such as tan- 
mc acid or extract of witch hazel (hazelme), 
391 



w ill l>e found very useful , m mild c asea lodo 
form suppositones may be curative If the 
disease appears under a more severe form a 
Buigical operation may liecome necessary 
Hemp {C(iiindhi<i a plant, the 

July known species of the genus faunuftis, 
uat. order Caunabmaeeaj it is an annual 
herbaceous plant, the leaves are ehvided 
into five lanceolate and 
ooai'sely serrate leaflets, 
the m^e flowers, which 
are on separate stems, 
aie green, resemhlinu 
those of the hop tli(i 
female flowois are in 
conspicuous, and the 
fruit is a little hard cap 
side containing a sin^k 
seed It 18 a iiitive of 
Western and (Vnti il 
Asia, but has long bet n 
natiirali/od in lira/il 
and tropical Afiica, ami ricmp(( 

IS extensively cultivated 
in Italy and many other Luio[)eau coun 
tin 8, partic ulaily Russia ami Poland I’he 
Indiau variety, often known as Canndhis 
nulnuy IS the source of tin nan otic drug 
vaiiously known as haHhmh^ hliaruj, or (/un 
f(th The hemp fibre is tough and stnmg, 
and peculiaily adapted for weaving into 
coarse fahiics such as sad cloth, and for 
twisting into ropes and cables Immense 
quantities are exported fiom llussla The 
finer sorts are used for shirtings, sheetings, 
&,c, which, though coarser than that ma<le 
from flax, ai every much stronger and cjqually 
susceptible of being bleat hc<l 1 he hemp of 
England is very superior, hut the plant (loes 
not pay the farmer, md very little of it is 
grown In some of the United States it is 
a crop of consideiahle imiioitarn e 7’he seed 
must be sown thin, not more than 1 to 2 
bushels to an acre Small peths are often 
left open along the held lengthwise, at about 
7 feet distant from each other, to allow the 
plucking of the male plants first, as the 
ft nude require to remain stamliiig a mouth 
longer to admit of the h« cd becoming ripe 
But in some parts the whole crop is cut 
at once, plants for seed being separately 
cultivated 1’he plant being stripped of 
its leaves, and dried in the open air, may 
be stored, hut when steeped gr» en it turns 
out of a better colour I'lit st* « pi ng t ikcjs 
from four to eleven clays, and the operation 
is known to he completed by the inner r(cd 
or woody fibre separating easily from the 
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hbres of the outer bark Wheu thoiou<^hl> 
steeped it is taken out of the water and 
spread out in lows on the grass to bleach 
This takes three weelis or more, during 
which pericid it requires constant turning 
with a light, long pole After drying it is 
scutched or bioken by breaks and scutching 
stocks, resemblmg those employed for flax 
Beating is the next opeiation, which sepa 
rates the ‘boon’ from the fibie The hemp 
is now ready for being heckled, after which 
it may be spun Hemp seed is much used 
as food for cage birds, and also yields an 
oil Sisal hemp or ‘hene((uen’ and Manilla 
hemp are not true hemps 

Hemp, Ahucan See lioimtrmg Hemp 
Hemp-agrimony See Lupatonurn 
Hemp-nettle, the English name for Ga 
leopsis (which see) 

Hemp-palm, a Cdiinese and Japanese 
species of palm {Cliama rops eccelm)^ of the 
fibres of whose leaves cordage is made, 
wliile hats and even cloaks are made 'from 
tht leaves themselves 


Hems, or Homh (Homan, Emesa)^ a town 
of Syria, 85 to 90 miles north-east of Da 
rnascus It is fortified, and has an active 
trade The plains of Herns weie the scene 
of the defeat of Zenobia by Auielian in 
272 IT), and of the defeat of the forces of 
the suit in of '^rurkey by Ibrahim Pasha m 
1882 Pop 30,000 

Henbane, a plant of the genus Ihfosci^a 
wins, nat order Solauaceae The only Brit 
ish species is II nufir, a native of Europe 
and Noithern 
Asia It IS a 
coarse erect 
biennial herb, 
found in waste 
ground and 
loose dry soil, 
having soft, 
c 1 immy, haii y 
foliagt of dis 
agree iblo odour, 
pale yellowish 
brow 11 flowers 
stie^ked with 
purple veins. 



and a five tooth 
ed calyx '1 he 


lleubane ( Hi/oscyuviUH nigei ) 


expressed juice of the leaves and seeds is 


often Used as a sedative, antispasmodic, and 
narcotic, haung in many cases the great 
adiantage over laudanum of not jiroduiing 


constipation When taken in consideiable 


quantity it proves quickly fatal to man and 


most animals, particularly to domestic fowls, 
whence the name Called also JStinltng 
Nif/htsJmde 

Henequen (en e ken'), the Mexican name 
for sisal or grass hemp {Agave sisaldna)^ a 
native of Mexico and Central America, 
which yields a strong fibre made into cord 
age and cloth The cultivation of the plant 
m Yucatan and its exportation have im 
mensely increased in recent years 

Henfish, the young of the whiting pout 
{Morrkua lusca) 

Hengist, a prince of the Jutes, founder 
of the Kingdom of Ken- m Great Britiiu, 
m conjunction with his brother Horsa In 
449 the Britons sued for aid from the 
Saxons against the inroads of the Scots and 
Piets The Saxons under Hengist and 
Horsa accordingly landed at the mouth of 
the Thames, and defeated the northern 
tiibts near Stamford in 4450 ad Being 
reinforced from home they afterwards united 
with the Scots and Piets against the Bn 
tons, whom they ultimately dispossessed 
Hengist, who had lost his brother m the 
battle near Eglesford (now Ailsford) in 145 
A 1) , founded the Kingdom of Kent, tstab 
lished his residence in Canterbury, and 
died about the year 488 By some recent 
writers the brothers are, with insufficient 
reason, regarded as mythical personages 

Hengstenberg, Eiinsi Wii helm, German 
divine and commentator, born in 1802, and 
long professor of Old Testament exegesis 
at the University of Beilin He died in 
1869 His influence as leader of the ortho 
dox pai ty was established by the publication 
of the Evangelisehe Kirchenzeitung (1827), 
of which he was editor, and which had foi 
contributors Otto and Ludwig von Gerlach, 
Neander, '1 holuck, liange, Huber, Stahl, 
\ dinar, and Tico His works include a 
tianslation of Anstotle’s Metaphysics, a 
Christology of the Old Testament, and In 
troductioii to the Old Testament, a Com 
mentary on the Psalms, the Revelation of 
St John, a History of the Kingdom of 
God m the Old Testament, &c 

Heu-hamer, a species of hawk of the 
genus (hrcui,y eganeus See Harrur 

Henley-on-Thames, a municipal borough 
of England, in Oxfordshire, on the left liank 
of the Thames, here crossed by a handsome 
bridge, 35 miles w of London, giving name 
to a pari div Pop 5984 

Henna, a shrub {Lausonia tnermis), nat. 
order Lythracese, bearing opposite entire 
leaves and numerous small white fragrant 
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flowers dl^p()sell in tenmiial panicles l^x 
teriiallv it bears consukiable resemblance 
to the Euiopcau privet It grows m moist 



Ileuui Plant (Lawsonia uiermiit) 


situitions thioughont North Afiu i, An 
bia, rciHia, and the Past Indies, and has 
actpiited eelebrit) from being used by the 
inhabit vnts of those countnes to dye yellow 
the mils of their fingers and the mams, 
hoofs, Ac , of their horses It is cultivated 
exteiiMvely m P>gjpt, and the powdeied 
leaves form a large it tide of exfiort to 
Pet SI i and the 1’urkish possessions It may 
be used b)r dN ting woollens, not only yellow, 
but bio Ml, uht n alum and sulphate of iron 
aie employed 

Hennebont (en bon), an ancient seaport, 
Ph ime, dep of Morbihan, on the Blavet, 
27 miles w N w of Varmes I’op 5198 

Hennegau (hen'e gou), (lerman name of 
Hainaut 

Henrietta Mana, (jueeu of Charles T of 
p]ngliml, youngest child of Henry IV of 
Piauce, by his second wife, Mana de’ Me 
did, boin m Pans 1009 The proposed 
marriage between Charles, Prince of \Vales, 
ami the Infanta of Sjiain having failed, a 
matrimonial negotiation was opened with 
Heniietta, whom he hid first met at a ball 
III Pans while on his way to Spam I'he 
marriage was celebrated by proxy at Pans 
in 1027, but her hist popularity m pjiigland 
was soon destroyed by her bigotry, hauteur, 
and despotic ideas as to divine nght Much 
of the subsetiuent procedure which brought 
Charles to the block may be traced mdi- 
leetly to her influence On the breaking 
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out of civil vvai she jmKcedtd to Holland, 
procured moiu y vml tio<»ps, lud afb iwaids 
joined Cdiailts at Oxfoui isht a 'am went 
to the Continent m 104 4, iml losi led in 
Pianee till the' Kestoiatiou On that ocea 
sion she viHitcd Itngland, but soon returned 
to France, and dud neai Pans m l()t)9 
Henry I of (Jeinnny, surnamed 'flu foul 
cr, aceoidiug to tiadition because his elec 
tion to the Ctrmun empire was aunoumed 
to him while fowling, born in 87fi, the son 
of Otho the Illustrious, duke of Saxon v 
Henry, on the death of his fathti, hot iiue 
Duke of Saxony and ddiviimgia lU v\ is 
elected enijieior of (Jerniany m 9lo, md 
was the tint founder of th< tm[)ire By 
his prudeme and activity Suabia ami P>n 
varia weie foieed to temlci alk'gianee, and 
Lonaim was leunited to the (Jeirnan PIm 
pue m 925 Ho was defeated, howevei, l»y 
the Hunganans, and forced to pay a yeaily 
tiibute to obtain a time for nine yeais lie 
spent tins pc nod m developing a sound null 
tary oigim/ation uid turning his arms 
against various Slav onic tribes m the south 
was everywhere vutoiious Vt thti cud of 
the truce with the llungaiiins lu refused 
tlu tnlmtc', and completely routed them in 
9H Besides his militaiy ufoims he chmi 
nishcd the feudal privileges, and granted to 
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the Cities of the empiie their first municipal 
chaiters He dud m 9 95 

Henry II, iuk Saini, Pnnjieior of Cer- 
many, horn 972, was a son of Henry the 
Quarreller of Bavaria, and great gramlson 
of the Emperor Henry I He lubenfced 
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Havana in 905, and on the death of Otho 

III in 1002 laid claim and was elected to 
the empire He had to proceed to Italy to 
assert his sovereignty there, the Lombard 
cities having chosen Hardum of Ivrea ae 
their king During his absence Boleslas of 
Poland extended his sway over the whole 
of Bohemia, but after repeated campaigns 
Henry succeeded in rccoveiing Bohemia, 
and in 1018, in the Peace of BudGuasm (Baut 
zen), reduced him to toniplete subjection* 
In the midst of these campaigns against 
Boleslas he made another expedition into 
Italy (1013) against Hardum On this occa 
sion Henry was crowned emperor by Pope 
Benethct VIIL He made a third expedi 
tion into Italy m 1022 to aid Benedict 
against the Greeks He died in 1021 

Henry III , Emperor of Germany, the 
second belonging to the house of the Salian 
Pranks, sou of the Emperor Conrad 11 , 
born in 1017, chosen king m 1026, sue 
ceeded his father in the imperial dignity 
1039 He weakened the power of the great 
feudal lords, and forced the Duke of Bo 
hernia in 1042, and the king of Hungary 
m 1044, and again in 1047, to accept their 
dominions as imperial fiefs His influence 
was also paramount m Italy, especially in 
Milan, and in the south, where the Nor 
mans m Apulia and Calabria paid him horn 
age In 1040 he deposed the rival popes 
Benedict IX , Sylvester III , and Gregory 

IV , and caused Suitger, bishop of Bamberg, 
to be elected in their stead as Clement 11 
Ills efforts to secure the permanence of the 
influence of the empire over the see of 
Rome were thwarted by Cardinal Hilde 
brand (Gregory VII ) He died m 1005 
His first wife was a daughter of Canute the 
Great of England 

Henry IV , German emperor, son of Henry 
HI , was born m 1000, and at the death of 
his father was only five years old His whole 
life was a series of troubles, partly of his 
own causing His severe treatment of the 
Saxons led to a rising which was cruelly 
punished His treatment of the conijuered 
people was such that they complained to 
the pope, and Gregory VII (Hildebrand), 
accordingly summoned Heniy, in 1076, to 
appear befoie him at Rome and answer 
the chaiges, at the same time forbidding 
the sale of ecclesiastical dignities Henry 
not only disregarded the threat, but insti- 
gated the bishops, assembled by his order 
at Worms, to renounce their obedience to 
the pope Gregory, however, pronounced 


sentence of excommunication against him, 
and Henry, finding himself deserted, was 
obliged to go to Itady and make his submis 
Sion to the pope (1077) The msolence 
with which the pope used his victory pro 
duced a reaction, the Italian pnnees, who 
had long been dissatisfied with Gregory, 
offered Henry their assistance Hie Ger 
man pnnees, however, at the instigation of 
the pope, elected Rudolph, duke of Suabia, 
king Henry hastened back to Germany 
and overcame his nval, vbo lost bis life 
m 1080 Giegory again excommunicated 
Henry, but at the Council of Brixen, in 
1080, he was deposed b^ the German and 
Itahan bishops as a heretic and a sorcerer, 
and Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna (C’le 
rnent 111) set up in his place In 1084 
Henry succeeded m establishing Clement 
at Rome, but was obliged to return to Ger 
many to maintain bis ground against two 
rivals who successively arose In 1085 
Henry was again obliged to cross the Alps 
in aid of his prott'g^ Clement III But 
the dissatisfaction against him in Germany 
had not subsided, and though he succeeded 
m crushing the rebellion of his eldest son, 
Conrad, who died deserted at Florence m 
1101, his second son Henry made himself 
master of his fathers person in 1105 by 
stratagem, and compelled him to abdicate 
the throne at Ingelheiin Henry IV ended 
his life and his sorrows in neglect at Li4ge 
in 1106 

Henry V , Emi^eror of Germany, the son 
and successor of Henry IV (see above), was 
born in 1081 On his ascension the ques 
tion of investituie distracted the empire 
anew Pope Pascal would only confer the 
imperial ciowii upon condition that the 
rights claimed by Gregoiy should be for 
mall^ conceded Heniy therefore seized 
the pope at the altar, and imprisoned him 
until he yielded two months later, and 
crowned Henry in April 1811 Dihturb 
ances, however, arose m Germany, especially 
with Lothaire of Saxony, and the pope, de 
daring that his peace with the emperor had 
been compulsory, fomented the strife The 
war continued two years, and devastated 
Germany, and after a second expedition to 
Italy and excommunication by successive 
popes, Henry w'-as compelled to yield m the 
matter of investiture, and m 1122 subscribed 
the Concordat of Worms He died at Ut- 
recht m 1125, and was the last of the Salic 
or Frankish family of emperors, which was 
succeeded by the Suabiau house. He married 
894 
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Matikla, » daughter of Henr> I of Eng 
land 

Henry VI , German emperor, son of Frede 
rick I and Beatrice of Burgundy, the third 
emperor of the house of Hohenstaufcii, born 
m lit) 5, cro\ined king in 1169, «ut>c coded 
his father as emjx-ror m 1190 He kept 
Richard Co ur de Lion in prison, and ob 
tamed a large ransom for Inm He died in 
1197 

Henry VII , Emperor of Germany, born 
in 1262, was chosen emperor in 1 3U8 Among 
the fust acts of his reign wore lecognition of 
the independence of the Swiss cantons of 
Schvv\z, Un, and flntcnvaldcn, and the 
granting of the Kingdom of Bohemia to his 
son ,Iohn He compelled the Milanese to 
gi\e him the iron cn»wii of Lombard), sup 
preset d by forte the revolt whiih then 
broke out in Upper Italy, captured pait of 
Rome, which was m the hands of Neapoli- 
tan troops, and was crowned Roman Ihn 
peror by two cardinals He died suddenly 
III 131 i 

Henry II , King of h ranee, boin in 1019, 
8ucctt<l<<l his fath r, Fiancis I, in 
Throughout his reign his inistrtHS, Diana of 
Poitiers, evtrtistd m impoituit inHmiue 
over king and court After a brief war 
with England foi tin ucovtiy of Boulogne, 
a war of longtr duration and more stnons 
results oiigmated in 15 "jI in disputts bt 
tween Hem y and tiu pope as to the diicbn s 
of Parma and Plact ntia, and contmm d to 
devastate Furopt till the general ptacoof 
Cateau Cambrt^sis, 1559 'io confirm the 
peace Philip 1 1 , become a widower by the 
death of Mary of England, was to many 
Ehzal )tth, Henry’s eldest daughter by C'atha 
rme de’ Aledici In the course of a touniey 
held to celebrate the event, Henry vas 
molt illy wounded by a splinter from the 
lante of Lord Montgomery, captain of the 
Scottish guard He was succeeded in 1 559 
by his eldest son, Francis 1 T 

Henry III , King of France, third son of 
Henry II and Cathanne de Medici, born 
in 1551, succeeded his brother, Charles 
IX , m 1574 In the previous year he had 
been chosen king of Poland, w Inch he w as 
obliged to quit secretly when called to the 
throne of France In 1576, after a civil 
war, he granted to the Protestants the 
favourable edict of Beaulieu, but the con 
cession led to the formation of the League, 
and Henry, to re-establish his authority, 
declared himself its head Civil war, how- 
ever, Again biokd out, and though hostili- 


ties were again put an end to by the Peace 
of Bergerac in 1577, they were renewed 
in 1580 until the Peace of Fleix (Nov 
1580) U'he death of his brother the Ihuf 
d Anjou m 1584, which left Heniy of 
Navarre, a Calvinist, heir apparent to the 
throne, brought on another war, called the 
war of the Thi ee 1 Ic m les, the leading ])er8oii8 
engaged m it besides tlie king Wing Henry 
of Guise, the leal head of the League, and 
Henry of Navarre In 1588 Ikiiry of 
Guise expelled the king from his capital 
An apparent reconciliation at Blois was fol 
loweci by the assassination of the Guists, 
and Henry, liiiding himself oveiy where op 
posed by the Catholic party, was compelled 
to ally himself with Hemy of Navaiie 
'J’he two princes advanced on Pans, but m 
1589 Hemy 111 was stabbed by .lacquts 
(’lement, a Dominican, and died next day 
He was the last of the brain h of OrKans 
Angouhnie of the stock of tin 5 alois, and 
was Slice oedod by Henry of Navaire, the 
first of the house of Bout bon 

Henry IV of I ranee was son of Anthony 
of P*)Uil>ou,diike of VemlAme, and of ileanno 
d’Albiet, daughter of Henry, king of Na 
\aire, and herself aftci wards tpicHii of Na 
vane He was born in Dec 155 i, at Pan 
Educated by his mother in the Calvimstic 
faith, he early joined, at her wish, the Pro 
testant army of I'lanee, and served under 
Admiral Coligny In 1572 be rnairied 
Margaret of Valois, sister of (’barles IX , 
and after the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
which tcxik jilace during the marnage fes 
tivities, was forced to adopt the (’athohe 
creed In 1576 he escaped from Pans, re 
tracjted at I’ours his enforced abjuration of 
Calvinism, put himsojf at the head of the 
Huguenots, and took a loading pait in all 
the subseejuent religious wars ( >n becom 
mg presumptive heir to the crown in 1 584 
he was obliged to resort to arms to asst rt 
his claims In 1587 ho defeated the army 
of the League at Coutros, and after the 
death of Hemy III gamed the battlers of 
Anjues (1589) and Tvn (1590) He w'as 
oblige] however, to raise the siege of Pans, 
and convinced that a jieaceful occ upatiou of 
the throne was imiMissible without his pro 
fessing the (^Jatholic faith, be became iioim 
nally a Catholic m 1 593 After his formal 
coronation m 1694 only three provinces held 
out against him — Burgundy, reduced by the 
victory of J’’ontain©-Fraii$ai8e in 1595, 
Picarcly, reduced by the capture of Amiens 
in 1596, and Bnttany, which came into his 
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hands by the submiBsion of the Duke of 
MerujBur in the spring of 1598 The war 
against Spam was concluded m 1598 by 
the Peace of Vervins to the advantage of 
France The same year was signalized by 
the granting of the edict of Nantes, which 
secured to the Protestants entire rehgious 
liberty He made use of the tranquillity 
which followed to restore the internal pros 
perity of his kingdom, and particularly the 
wasted finances, in which he was successful 
with the aid of his prime minister Sully 
At the instance of Sully Henry divorced 
Margaiet of Valois, and in 1600 married 
Maiia de’ Medici, niece of the Grand duke 
of 'J’uscany, mother of Louis XIII She was 
crowned at St Denis in 1610, but on the 
following day Henry was stabbed by a 
fanatic named Kavaillac, while examining 
the preparations for the queen’s entry into 
Pans U he great benefits which Henry IV 
bestowed upon France entitle him to the 
designation which he himself assumed at an 
assembly of the Notables at Rouen m 1596, 
the Regenerator of France {Restaurateur de 
hi riatict) 

Henry I , King of England, sumamed 
Ihauclerc (‘hne scholar’), youngest son of 
William the Conqueror, was born at Selby 
in Yorkshire, in 1068 He was hunting 
with William Rufus when that prince was 
killed, in 1100, and instantly riding to Lon- 
don, caused himself to be proclaimed king, 
to the prejudice of his eldei brother Robert, 
then absent as a Crusader He re cstab 
lished by charter the laws (>f Edward the 
Confessor, recalled Anselm to the primacy, 
and married Matilda, daughtei of Malcolm 
III of Scotland, thus conciliating in turn 
the people, the church, and the Scots 
Robert landed an auny, but was pacihed 
with a pension, and the promise of succes- 
sion in event of his brother s decease Soon 
aftei, however, Henry invaded Normandy, 
took Robert prisoner in 1106, and reduced 
the duchy He was successful also in the 
struggle with France The last years of 
his reign were \ery troubled In 1120 his 
only son William was drowned in returnmg 
from Normandy, where, three years later, 
a revolt occurred m fa\our of Robert s son 
The Welsh also were a source of disturbance 
Henry appomted as his heir his daughter 
Matilda or Maud, whom he had married 
first to the Emperor Henry V , and then to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet of Anjou Henry 
died at Rouen m 1135, and was succeeded 
by Stephen, 


Henry II , King of England, first of the 
Plantagenet line, bom in Normandy in 11 H, 
was son of Geoffrey, count of Anjou, and M a 
tilda, daughter of Henry I He was in vested 
with the Duchy of Nor 
mandy, by the consent 
ot his mother, in 1150, 
m 1151 he succeeded 
to Anjou and Maine, 
and by a marriage with 
Eleanoi of Guienne 
gained Guienne and 
Poitou In 1152 le 
invaded England, but 
a compromise was el 
fected, by which Ste 
phen M as to retain the 
crown, and Henry to 
succeed at his death, 
which took place in 
1154 The commence 
ment of his reign wa-i 
marked by the dismis 
sal of the foreign incr 
cenaries, and although 
involved with his 
brother Geoffrey, who 
attempted to sei/e 
Anjou and Maine, and 
in a temporary dispute 
with France, he reigned 
prosperously till the 
contest with Thomas 
Becket regarding the Heury u from his tomt. 
Constitutions of Clar 

endon Although sufficiently submissive 
after Becket s death iii the way of penance 
and expiation, Henry only gave up the article 
in the Constitutions of Clarendon which for 
bade appeals to the court of Rome in eccle 
siastical cases Before this matter was 
terminated, Henry, in 1171, completed the 
conquest of Ii eland, a great part of which 
had been reduced by Richard de Clare, eai 1 of 
Pembroke, commonly known as Strongbow 
Henry s last years were embittered by his 
sons, to whom he had assigned various tciii 
tones The eldest son, Henry, who had 
lieen not only declared heir to England, 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and louraine, 
but actually crowned m his father’s lifetime, 
was induced by the French monarch to de 
mand of his father the immediate resignation 
either of the kingdom of England or of the 
dukedom of Normandy Queen Eleanoi ex- 
cited her other sons, Richard and Geoffrey, 
to make similar claims, Louis and William 
of Scotland gave them support , and a gen- 
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eral invasion of Henrv s dominions was be 
gun in 1175 by an attack tm the frontiers of 
Normandy, and an invasion of bmgland hy 
the Scots, atUmded b) considerable thsturb 
anc e in England t'onciliating the thurch by 
his penance, Henry took prompt action, W il 
bam of Scotland was captured, and an ac 
commodation arrived at with llenry a sons 
I’hese, however, once more liecame turbu 
lent, md though the dtathsof Hemy tnd 
Geoffrt V reduced tlie nnmbei of centres of 
distinbance, tlu king w vs forced to acttpt 
hnmihating tt rms from l^icliard and Philip 
of h ranee He died shortly after at ( 'hinou 
m 11s’) He ranks among the gieatcst 
English kings l)oth in soldiership and state 
craft He partitioned Fngl ind into four 
judiciary districts, and appointed itinerant 
pistices to make regnl ir excursions through 
them, revived trial by jury, discouraged 
that by combat, and demolished all the new I y 
erected castles as ‘ dens of thieves ’ 

Henry III , King of h ngland, son of John 
by Isabel of Angoub nu , born at m 
Chester in 1207, succeeded his father m 
121b At the time of his accession the 
dauphin of biance, Louis, at the heml of a 
foreign army, supported by a faction of 
I'^nglish nobles, had assumed the leins of 
governim nt, but was conifielled to (juit the 
tountry bv the Earl of I’ernbroke, who was 
guaidian of the young king until 1210 As 
Heniy approached to manhood he displayed 
a character wholly unfit foi hia station 
He discarded his most able minister Hubert 
de Burgh, and after 1210, when he received 
homage in Poitou and Gascony, began to 
bestow his chief favouis upon foreigners 
His marnage m 1 230 with Eleanor of Pro 
vence iru reased the dislike to him felt by his 
subjects, and although he received frequent 
grants of money from parliament, on con 
dition of eonhrming the Great ( 'harter, yet 
his condnet affei each ratification was as 
arbitrary as befoie At length the nobles 
rose in rebellmn under Simon de Montfc»rt, 
earl of Leicester and husband of the king s 
sister, and in 120S, at a parliament held at 
Oxford, known in history as the Mad Par 
liament, obliged the king to sign the body 
of resolutions known as the Provisions of 
Oxford A feud arose, however, between 
Montfort and Gloucester, and Henry re 
coveied some of his power War again broke 
out, and Louis was called in as arbitrator, 
but his award lieing favourable to the king, 
Leicester refused to submit to it A battle 
ivas fought near Lewes, in which Henry 
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was taken prisoner A tonvontion, called 
th( Mf'if of L(W(s, provided lor the future 
settlement of the kingdom am! m 1265 the 
first gemiine House of (’oinmouH was sum 
moned Ijcicestei, howevei, was defeated 
and slam m the battle of Ivesham {12b51, 
and Henry was replace d upon the tin one 
He died 111 1272 His son Edward I sni 
ceeded him 

Henry IV , King of l^ngland, first king of 
the house of I ancaster, born in 13b(), was 
eldest son of dohn of Gaunt, duke of Lan 
caster, third son of 1 \ eni y II I bv the hen c hh 
of Edmund, earl of Lancastei, second son 
of Henry III in the reign ol Richard II 
he was made Earl of Derby and Duke of 
Hereford, but having in 1 198 jnefernd a 
charge of treason against Moubray, duke 
of Norfolk, lu was banished with his advei 
sary On tlu death of John of (Jaunt m 
Lb)9 Richard withheld Htmry s inluntanc t , 
and Hemy, landing in England, gainul 
possession of Ivic hard s pt rson 9’he dejiosi 
turn of Richard by parliament, and tin 
election of Henry, was followed !>> tint 
murder of tlu late king A plot against tlie 
king in 1 too was disc ovc red m time to pic 
vent its success, and manv cixceutions of 
men of lank follows d, but an insurrec turn in 
Wales unde t Owen Glendowc i [iiovcd moio 
formidable The Scots w< le decisively clc 
featod by the Percies at Hoinildon, and 
their leader, the Earl of Douglas, was cap 
tured (1402) An order from Henry not 
to permit the ransom of that nobleman and 
otlu r Scottish pnsonc rs was regarded as an 
indignity by the Percits, who set Douglas 
free, made an alliance with him, and joined 
Glendower 'rhe king met the insurgc nts 
at Shrewsbury (1 10 1), the battle ending in 
the defeat and death of JVrey ^riu I ail 
of Northumberland was pardoned, and but 
few victims were executed A new insur 
rectum, headed by the Earl of Nottingham 
and Scrope or Scroop, archbishop of York, 
broke out in 1405 but was supjinsstd by 
the king s third son, Prince* Tohn J he rest 
of this king’s reign was comj»arativt U nn 
troubled In 1405 James, son and heir to 
King Robert of Scotland, was captured at 
sea on his way to F ranee, and was detained 
a pnsemer in England Henry died m 1413, 
and was succeeded by Henry V 

Henry V , King of Flngland, born at 
Monmouth m 1388 On sue ceding his 
father, Henry IV, m 1413, he showed a 
wisdom m marked contrast to a somewhat 
leekless youth He restored their estates 
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to the Femes, and liberated the Earl of 
March, but m other respects based his m 
ternal administration upon that of his father 
The persecution of the Lollards is the chief 
blot upon the early part of his reifjn The 
struggle in France between the factions of 
the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy afforded 
Henry a tempting opportunity for reviving 
the claims of his predecessors to the French 
crown He accordingly landed near Har 
fleur in August, 1415, and though its cap 
ture cost him more than half his army he 
decided to return to England by way of 
Calais A large French army endeavoured 
to intercept him at the plain of Agmcourt, 
but was completely routed (October, 1416) 
A year later the French were defeated at 
sea by the Duke of Bedford In 1417 the 
liberal grints of the Commons enabled 
Henry once more to invade Normandy with 
25,000 men The assassination of the Duke 
of Burgundy, which induced his son and 
successor to join Henry, greatly added to 
his power, and the alliance was soon fol- 
lowed by the famous Treaty of Troyes 
(May 21, 1420), by which Henry engaged 
to marry the Princess Catharine, and to 
leave Charles VI in possession of the crown, 
on condition that it should go to Henry and 
his heirs at his decease He returned in 
tnumph to England, but on the defeat of 
his brother, the Duke of Clarence, m Noi 
mandy by the Earl of Buchan, he again set 
out for France, drove back the army of the 
dauphin, and entered Pans A son \v as at 
this time born to him, and all his great pro 
jects seemed about to be realized, when he 
died of fever at V incennes in August, 1422, 
at the age of thirty four, and la the tenth 
year of his reign He was succeeded by his 
0 on Henry VI 

Henry VI , King of England, born at 
Windsor in 1421, was crowned at Westmin 
ster m 1 429, at Pans m 1 430 As he was an 
infant not nine months old at the death of 
his father Henry V , his uncle John, duke of 
Bedford, was appointed regent of France, 
and his uncle Humphrey, duke of Glouces 
ter, made protector of the realm of England 
A few weeks after Henry’s succession 
Charles VI of France died, when, in accor- 
dance with the Treaty of Troyes, Henry was 
proclaimed king of France The war which 
followed at first proved favourable to the 
English, but m the end, by the heroism of 
Joan of Arc, the death of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and the defection of the"i)uke of Bur 
gundy, resulted in the loss to the English of 
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all their possessions in France except Ca- 
lais In April, 1445, Henry mamed Mar 
garet of Anjou, daughter of Ren^ of Pro- 
vence Two years later Humphiey of 
Gloucester died, when the Earl of Suffolk 
acquired the chief power in the kmgdom, 
but his government was very unpopulai 
The insurrection of Cade followed, and the 
Duke of York returning from Ireland, a 
great party was formed in his favour, and 
he was declared by parliament protector of 
the kingdom, the imbecile Henry being by 
this time unable even to personate majesty 
The appointment was annulled in the fol 
lowing year, the king having recovered his 
faculties York retired to the north, and 
being joined by his adherents, marched upon 
London He encountered and defeated the 
kings army at St Albans (1455), the first 
battle of the thirty years’ wars of the Hoses 
The king again becoming deranged, York 
was once more made protectoi JB our years 
of peace followed, but the struggle was soon 
lenewed The king’s forces were beaten at 
Blore Heath and Northampton, and though 
they gained the Battle of Wakefield, at 
which York was killed, they were again 
defeated by his son Edward at I'’owton and 
Hexham Henry was restored for a few 
months m 1471 by Warwick, ‘the king 
maker,’ but the battles of Barnet and 
Tew kesbury proved the hopelessness of his 
cause, and he died, some say was murdered, 
a few days after the last battle, in May, 
1471 He was a gentle, pious, well inten- 
tioned, hopelessly incompetent king, whose 
best reputation is that of founder of Eton 
College and King’s College, Cambridge 
Henry VII , King of England, first sove 
reign of the race of Tudor, bom in 1456 
He was the son of Edmund, earl of Rich 
mond, son of Owen Tudoi and Catharine 
of France, widow of Henry V His mother, 
Margaret, was the only child of John, duke 
of Somerset, grandson of John of Gaunt 
After the battle of Tewkesbury he was car 
ried by his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, 
to Brittany, and on the usurpation of 
Richard III was naturally turned to as the 
representative of the house of Lancaster 
In 1486 he assembled a small body of troops 
in Brittany, and having landed at Milford 
Haven, defeated Richard at Bosw’^orth, and 
was proclaimed king on the field of battle, 
his right being subsequently recognized by 
parliament In 1486 he marned Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV and heiress of the 
house of York, and thus united the claims 
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of the rival liouaeu of York and I^caater 
The reign of Henry VII was troubled by 
repeated insurrections, of which the chief 
were that headed by Lord lx>vel and the 
Staffords (1486), and the impostures of 
Lambert Simnel (1487) and Perkin War 
bttk (1 4 ‘>6-^)9) He brotight abt>ut a makh 
between the Infanta Patbanne, daughkr 
of Ferdinand of Arigon and of Isabella 
of Castile, and his eldest son Arthur, and 
on the death of the latkjr, in order to n^taiii 
the dowry of this pniKess, he caused his 
rem lining S(m Henry to marry the wid<m 
by [>apal dispensation, an event whuh, in 
the sequel, led to a separation from the see 
of Rome He married his eldest daiurbter 
to lames lY , king of Scotland, fiom which 
marriage there ultimately rt sulk d tht union 
of the twe crowns In his latter years his 
avarice liecame increasingly maikod, two 
exchequer judges, Empson and Dudley, 
being employed m all sorts of extortion and 
chicanery in order to gratify this passion 
His reign, however, was in the main bene 
ficent Its freedom from wars permitted 
the development of the internal resources of 
the country Hia policy of depressing the 
feudal nobility, which projiortionably exalted 
the middle ranks, was highly salutary For a 
time, however, the power lost by the ansto 
cracy gave an undue prejxrnderance to that 
of the crown Henry died at Richmond in 
1509 

Henry VIII , King of England, son of 
the preceding, born in 1491, succeeded his 
father in 1509 He was soon prevailed 
upon to join m a league formeci against 
Louis XII of trance Home campaigns m 
France followed, but the success of the 
English at the Battle of the Spurs (1518) 
was succeeded by no adequate result, the 
taking of 'I’oumay being the only fruit of 
this expensive expedition Meantime, more 
splendid success attended the l^mglisJi arms 
at home, James IV of Scotland being com 
pletely defeated and slam at Flodden Field 
(1513) Henry, however, gianted peace to the 
Queen of Scotland, his sister, and established 
an influence which rendered his king<lom 
long secure on that side Finding himself 
deluded by his albes, he soon after irnde pc ace 
with France, retaining Toumay and i eceiv- 
ing a large sum of money From I >1 ' until 
1529 the government was practicilly in the 
hands of Wolaey, no parliament being sum 
moned m that penod until 1523 After the 
election of Charles V to the Cerman Flm- 
ptre, both Charles and the French king, 


Francis I , sought the alliancxj of England 
A friendly meeting took plate lietween 
Henry and h rancis at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold (1520), but the Intercast of C^harles 
pireponderated, and Henry declared war 
against France, though with no iinjnirtant 
results. Now came the ileti rmination of 
the king to divorce his wife Catluuuie, 
who was older than he , had borne him no 
male heir, and had, moreovei, been in the 
first place the wife of his elder brother 18io 
last of these points was the alleged ground 
foi seeking divorce, though Henry was pro 
bably influenced largely by his attachment 
to Anne Boleyn, one of the queen’s maids of 
honour VVolsey, foi lua own ends, hatl at first 
been active m promoting the divorce, but 
clrewbackand procrastinated u hen it became 
apparent that Anno Boleyn would be (’a 
tharine s sue c t bsor 'J’his clolay c ost Wolsoy 
his power and the papacy its authority in 
Engl ind He nry in disgust eagerly caught 
at the advice of Thomas ( Vanmer, afWwards 
Archbishop of Canterlmiy, to refer the case 
to the universities, from which ho soon got 
the dociHion that ho chaired In 1533 his 
marriage with Catharine was deilared null 
and an anticipatory puvate marriage wuth 
Anne Boleyn declared lawful and as theso 
decisions weie not recognized hy the pope, 
two acts of parliament were obtained, one 
in 15 U setting aside the authority of the 
chief pontiff in England, the other in 1515 
declaring Henry the Bufireme head of the 
church iiut although Henry discarded the 
authority of the Roman Church, he adhered 
to its theological tenets, and while, on the 
one hand, he executed Bishop Fisher and 
Sir Thomas More for refusing thcj oath c)f 
supremacy, he brought many of the reform^ rs 
to the stake Finding that the monks and 
fnars m England were the most direct advo 
cates of the papal authority, and a constant 
source of disaffection, he suppicMsed the mo 
nasknes by act of {larbarnont, and thereby 
inflicted an incurable wound upon the Ca 
tholic religion in iiinglaud d’he fall of Anno 
Boleyn was, however, unfavourable for a tune 
to the reformers Henry then married .) ane 
Seymour, and the birth of Pnnee Edward in 
1537 fulhlled his wish for a male heir ’i’ho 
death of the cpieen was fcdlowed m 1540 by 
Henry’s marriage with Anne of Cloves, the 
negotiaticuis of which were conducted by 
Cromwell The king's dislike to his wife, 
which resulted m another divorce, became 
extended to the mmister who had proposed 
the union, and Cromwell’s disgrac'e and 
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death soon followed, A mamage with 
Catharine Howard in 1541 proved no hap 
pier, and m 1542 she was executed on a 
charge of inhdelity In 1543 he married 
his sixth vt ife, Cathanne Parr, a lady secretly 
inclined to the Reformation, who sur\ived 
the king In the meantime Scotland and 
I ranee had renewed their alliance, and 
England became again involved in war 
lames V ravaged the borders, but was de- 
feated at Solway Moss in 1512, and in 1544 
Boulogne was eaptuied, Henry having again 
allied himself with ( 'liarles V Charles, how 
ever, soon withdrew, and Henry maintained 
the war alone until 1546 Disease now so 
much aggravated the* natural violence of 
Henry that his oldest friends fell victims to 
his tyranny I he Duke of N orfolk was com 
mitted to the Tower, and his son the Earl 
of Surrey was executed Henry died on J an 
28, 1547, and was succeeded by his son, 
Edward VI 

Henry, Mvtthfw, an English Noncon 
formist divine, bom in 1662 With the 
view of studying law he entered himself 
at Gray’s Inn, but in 1687 settled as pastor 
to a dissenting congiegation at Chester He 
continued there twenty five years, when he 
was removed to a larger charge at Hackney, 
London He died of apoplexy at Nantwich 
in 1714, while on his return from a visit to 
his old congregation in Cheshire Besides 
his greatest work, Exposition of the Old 
and New Testament (Romans to the end 
completed by others after his death), he was 
the author of A Discourse on Schism, A 
Soripture Catechism, lamily Hvmns, Ser 
mons, and religious tracts 

Henry of Huntingdon, an English histo 
nan, born towards the end of the 11th cen 
tury, Archdeacon of Huntingdon He com 
posed in Latin a general history of England 
from the eailiest times down to his own day, 
the latter part being of considerable v alue 
A letter of his, De Mundi C^ontemptu (On 
Contempt of the World), contains curious 
contemporary anecdotes of kings, nobles, 
and prelates The time of his death is not 
known, but he must have been alive m 1154 
Henry theLion, Dukfoi Saxon v, the most 
remarkable prince of Germany in the 12th 
century, was born in 1 1 29 He succeeded his 
father, Henry the Proud, m 1139, assuming 
the government of Saxony himself m 1146 
At the diet of princes in Frankfort (1147) 
he demanded restitution of Bavaria, taken 
from his father by Conrad VII , but was 
worsted in the war which followed It was 


restored to him, howev^er, m 1154, after the 
death of Conrad, by the Emperor Frederick, 
Henry’s cousin His possessions then ex- 
tended from the Baltic and the North Sea 
to the Adriatic, and he was successful m 
opposing the league formed against him at 
Merseburg in 1 1 6 6 About t wo years after 
wards he separated from his wife and mar 
ned Matilda, daughter of Henry II of 
England He then went on an expedition 
to the Holy Land, and dunng his absence 
his enemies, and even the emperor, made 
encroachments on his dominions In 1174 
he followed Frederick I on his fifth expe 
dition to Italy, but left him at the siege of 
Alessandria He was then put under the 
ban of the empire, and his dominions weie 
given to other princes Henry defended 
liimself for a time successfully, but was at 
last obliged to take refuge in England In 
1182 he asked pardon of the emperor on 
his knees, and Frederick promised him his 
hereditary possessions, Brunswick and Lune- 
burg, on condition of his undergoing exile 
for three years He, therefore, again went 
to England, but returned to Brunswick in 
1184 In 1188 he was once more compelled 
to leave the country, and it was only in 
1190, at the close of a year’s fighting, that 
a reconciliation was finally effected Henry 
died at Brunswick 1195 He was much 
in advance of his age in fostering industry, 
science, commerce, and the arts 

Henry the Navigator {Don Ilennque d 
Nateqador), fourth son of King John I of 
Portugal, Dorn in 1394 In his youth he 
gave brilliant proofs of courage When 
the Portuguese conquered Ceuta in 1415 
Henry distinguished himself by his bravery, 
and was knighted by his father, after whose 
death he chose for his residence the city of 
Sagres, in Algarve, near Cape St Vincent, 
and vigorously prosecuted the war against 
the Moors in Africa He erected at Sagres 
an observatory and a school of navigation 
From time to time he sent vessels on voy 
ages to the coasts of Barbary and Guinea, 
resulting m the discovery of the islands of 
Puerto Santo and Madeira, and some years 
later of the Azores In 1433 Gilianez, one 
of his navigators, safely doubled Cape Boja 
dor, and other adventurers, pushing still fur 
ther south, discovered Cape Blanco in 1441 
and Cape Verd in 1445 A profitable com 
merce with the natives of West Africa was 
goon developed, and the Senegal and Gam 
bia partially explored After acting as 
general against the Moors in 1458 Henry 
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died at Sayres on the 13th of November, 
1458 Hi 3 etfoits not only laid the founda 
tions of the commerce and colonial posses 
sions of Portus»‘al, but ga\e a new direc 
tion to navigation and commeicial enter 
pnse 

Henryson, Robfrt, a Scottish poet of the 
15th century, born about ]42 j, died about 
1506 He spent most of his life at Duii 
ft mill nc, where he was schoolmaster The 
J ( stament of Cresseid, lus most importiint 
work, IS a continuation of Chautei a 'Iroilus 
and (Veseidt, thous^h with individual merit, 
and he was {uobably the authoi of the 
eaily Scottish p^istoral, liobin and Makyne 
Amongst his other works were a Tale of 
Orpheus, The Moral babies of A'sttp in 
Scottish metre, and an allegorical ballad. 
The Bludy Scik 

Hepax SulphuriB (lit ‘liver of sulphur,’ 
so called from its brownish green ami liver 
like appearance), a mixture of polysul 
phidts of potassium with sulphate or thio 
sulphate of potash It is a common horiKco 
pathic medicine 

Hepat'icse See Lnervort^ 

HepatiTis, a diseast consisting in itidam 
inition of some part <»f the liver 

Hephses'tion, a noble Macedonian of 
Pella, the friend of Alexander the Ore it 
He accompanied the king in his Asiatic 
campaigns, and died at bebatvna (lu 325 
or 124) Alexander had hiH body conveyed 
to Babylon, and erected a monument to 
him costing 10,000 talents 

Hephsss'tuB, a god of the ancient (Irceks, 
identified by the Romans with their Vul 
canus He presided over fire, and was the 
patron of all artists who woiked in iron and 
metals He fixed his resnbnee in Lemnos, 
wdicre he built himself a palace, and raised 
forges to work metals The Cyclopes of 
bicily weie his workmen and attendants, 
and with him they fabricated not only the 
thunderbolts of Zeus, but also arms for the 
gods and the most celebrated heroes His 
forges were supposed to be undei Mount 
H!L.tna Aphrodite (Venus) was the wife of 
Hephaestus 

Heppenheim, an mteresting old walled 
town of Germany in Hesse, 16 miles south 
of Darmstadt Pop 5779 
Hep'taxchy, the seven principal kingdoms 
mto which England was divided m Anglo 
Saxon times lEe kingdoms were founded 
at different times, and at no one time were 
they all independent monarchies togithcr 
In 8-7 King Egbert of Wessex unittd the 
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other Kingdoms into one, and assumed the 
title of king of Enghmd Ste i nffland 
Hep tateuch, a name sometimes given to 
the live books of Moats oi Pentatmuh, to 
gether with the hooks of I OMhua and *1 lulges 
Hera, an ancient Gietk godtbss, idtnti 
bed by the Romans with tluu luuo, the 
sister and wife of 
Zeus (.lupiter), and 
daughter of Kiouos 
(haturu) and Rhta. 

‘riit poets reiprcaent 
Zeus as an nnfaithful 
husband, and Hera is 
an ol>8tinatt< and jta 
louH wife, the result 
of which 18 freijiient 
stiife between them 
She was worshipped 
in all (1 recce, but her 
pnmipal seats wen 
at Arg(»H and at Sa 
mos '1 ho ( ompauioiiH 
of Hera wcio the 
E^yinphs, (J races, and 
II on IS Ins was her 
jiai titular servant 
Among animals, the 
[itatoek, tin goose, 
and the tutkoo were 
sacred to her Her Hera Antiauo utitu. 
usual vttnbute is a 

roviil diadem on her In ul ’I'hc festivals in 
her honour were called Hi r»a 1 he prm 
(ipal were those ctlcbiatcd i very fifth year 
at Argos, whn h city was tonsideicd to be 
(Specially under her piotiition 

HePacles, called by the Romans Il( renin, 
the most celebrated hero or h( mi divine ja r 
nonage of Greek mythology, was ibt son of 
Zi us ( Tupiter) by Alcrnena, the wife of Am 
phitryon He was brought np at ’I In las, 
and before ho had comi>l(t(d his eighth 
month strangled two snakes sent by the 
jealous Heia (luno) to di vour him In 
youth he had seweial distinguished iristmc 
tors, among thim the Centaur (’heiron 
Eaiiv in life he had, at the command of 
Zeus, tc» subject himself for twelve year^ to 
tin will of Jiiurystheus, on the understand 
mg th it after he had acquitted himself of 
this duty lie should lie reckoned in the num- 
bei of the g(xl« He, therefore, went to 
Myccii<e, and performed at the bidding of 
Enrystheus the tasks known as the tuuelve 
lalnyum of I/t racks These were (1) to 
kill a lion which ravaged the country near 
Mycenae, (2) to destroy the I^maean hydra, 
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(3) to capture, alive and unhurt, a stag 
famous for its incredible swiftness, its golden 
horns, and brazen feet , (4) to capture alive 
a wild boar which ravaged the neighbour 
hood of Erymanthus, (5) to clean the stables 
of Augeas, where 3000 oxen had been con- 
fined for many years , (6) to kill the birds 
which ravaged the country near the lake 



Hercules slaying the Hydra — rrom sculpture at 
Florence 


Stymphalus, in Arcadia, and ate human 
flesh, (7) to bnng alive into Peloponnesus 
a prodigious wild bull, which laid waste the 
Island of Crete, (8) to obtain the maies of 
Diomcdes, which fed upon human flesh , (9) 
to obtain fiom the queen of the Ama/ons 
a girdle w Inch she had received from Ares 
(Mars), (10) to kill the monster Geryon, 
king of Gades, and bring to Argos his 
numerous flocks, which fed upon human 
flesh , (11) to obtain apples from the garden 
of the Hesperides , (12) the last and most 
dangerous of all, to bring fiom the infer 
nal regions the three headed dog Cerberus 
Besides these labours, he also achieved of 
his own accord others equally celebrated 
'1 hiis, he assisted the gods in their wars 
against the giants, and it was through him 
alone that Zeus obtained the victory Hav 
ing attempted to plunder the temple at 
Delphi, he became engaged in conflict with 
Apollo, and was punished by being sold to 
Omph&lS, queen of Lydia, as a sla\e, who 
restored him to liberty and married him 
Having latterly returned to Greece, he be 
came the husband of Dejamra, who unwit 
tingly brought about his death by giving 
him a tunic poisoned with the blood of the 
Centaur Nessus, which she innocently be 
lieved would retain for her Heracles’s love 
The poison took eflrect whenever the gar- 


ment was put on, and as the distemper was 
incurable, Heracles placed himself on a 
burning pile on the top of Mount (Eta, was 
received up into heaven, and being there 
reconciled to Hera, received her daughter 
Hebe m marriage In ancient works of art 
Heracles is generally represented naked, 
with strong and well proportioned limbs, 
he IS sometimes covered with the skin of 
the Nemsean lion, and holds a knotted club 
m his hand, on which he often leans The 
principal ancient statue of him which re 
mams is the Farnese Hercules at Rome, a 
work of the Athenian Glycon The myth 
of Heracles is believed by many writers to 
represent the course of the sun through the 
twelve signs of the zodiac His marriage 
with Helie was explained even by the an 
cients as symbolic of the renewing of the 
sun’s course after its completion 

Heracle'um, a genusof large umbelliferous 
herbs, the cow parsnips, of which H Sphon 
dylium (common cow parsnip or hog weed) 
IS very common in Britain in damp meadow 
ground and pastures II giganteum (the 
Siberian cow parsnip) is often grown in 
shrubberies, reaching the height of 10 feet 

Heracli'dm, the descendants of Heracles, 
but more particularly those who, assisted by 
the Donans, successfully asserted by arms 
their claim to the Peloponnesus, whence 
their ancestors had been emven by usurpers 
See Greece (History) 

Herach'tus, a Greek philosopher, born at 
Ephesus, who flourished about 51 3 B c He 
tra\elled in different countries, particularly 
in Afiica On his return to Ephesus he 
was offered the chief magistracy, but re 
fused it He is said to have latterly repaired 
to solitary mountains to live on roots and 
herbs, but, being attacked by a fatal disease, 
was obliged to return to the city, where he 
died soon afterwards, it is said m his sixtieth 
year He left a work on Nature, m which 
he treats also of religion and politics Some 
fragments only of this work remain He is 
considered as belonging generally to the 
Ionic school of philosophers, though he dif 
fered from it in important particulars He 
considered fire as the first pnnciple of all 
things, describing it as an ethereal substance, 
‘self kmdled and self extinguished,’ from 
which the woild is evolved (not made) by a 
natural operation It is also a rational pnn 
ciple, and the source of the human soul 
Phenomena exist in a constant state of flux, 
always tending to assume new forms, and 
finally returning again to their source 
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H«racli'ii% Koman emperor of the £Mt» 
bom in Cappadocia about 576 A.B , the son 
of Herachiis, exarch of Africa. At the head 
of a fleet from Carthage, m 610, he aasiated 
in dethroning Phocae, the murderer and 
successor of the Emperor Mauritius, and 
himself ascended the throne In a suoces 
Sion of splendid victories be crashed the 
Persians under Chosroes but the energy of 
his earlier years seems to have worn itself 
out, and he made no effort to check the vic- 
torious progress of Alohammed Before his 
death Syria, Palestine, esopotamia, and 
Eg}pt had fallen under the dominion of the 
( ahphs. He died m 6 1 1 , and w as succeeded 
by his son, Constantine III 

Her'aJd, an otticer whose functions origi 
nally 'were to carry messages of courtesy or 
dehanc'e between sovereigns or poisons of 
knightly rank, to superintend and register 
the results of trial by battle, tournaments, 
and other chivalric exercises, to record the 
vahant deeds of combatants, proclaim war or 
peace, marshal processions and public cere 
mom«ds, and especially, in later times, to re 
gulate and determine all nvatteis connected 
with the use of armonal bt irings Heralds 
liegan to appear alsmt the 12th century, 
and assumed the functions which ultimately 
belonged to their office gra<bially The her 
altl, after the office was fully constituted, 
was create<l with many cere monies, and had 
to pass through vanous giudis of [trotracted 
service before i caching the full dignity of a 
herald '1 he office is nov\ shorn of much of 
its imjKirtance Herilds are appointed in 
England by the earl marshal, whose office 
18 hereditary The Heralds’ (’ollege, or 
(’ollego of Arms, founded by charter of 
llithard III in 1488, consists of the three 
chief heralds (see Garter of Arm<f), 

tlie six subordinate or provincial heralds of 
\ork, Ijanc aster, Chester, Windsor, Kich 
rnond, and Somerset , two heralds appointed 
on the icccssiou of George I , called if anover 
herald and Gloucester king of arms, together 
with the earl marshal and secretary, in all 
thirteen persons There are four marshals or 
pursuivants, called blue mantle, rouge croix, 
rouge <lragon, and portcullis, who usually 
succeed to vacancies m the Heralds’ Col- 
lege Among the duties of the Heralds* 
C’ollege are the recording of pedigrees and 
the granting of coats of arms to peisons 
who wish to assume them The Heralds’ 
(’ollege, or T^yon Court, in Scotland, con 
sists of J^yon king of arms, and six heralds, 
with SIX put'suivants 
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Hdrald-erab, a species of crab {ITuenm 
herald ica) the carapace of which presents 
a fanciful resemblance to the shield and 
mantle hgured by heraldic {lawters in de- 
picting coat armour 

Her'aldry, the whole science of a herald s 
duties, or more (‘ommonly the knowledge ol 
the forms, terms, and laws which pertain to 
the use of armorial bearings or coats (»f 
arms Badges and emblems on shit Ulw, 
helms, bannt rs Ac , nsturally ot turret! in 
the earlient times, and the symbols were 
sometimes hereditary The origin of hei 
aldic arms, properly so calltd, ih, however, 
to be attHlmted to the ntct «ajt\ w huh arose 
during the Crusades of distinguishing the 
leaders of the numeious and motley bands 
of warnors whith tonstituteil the Christian 
armies One of the oldest specimens of 
heraldic bearings extant is the shnld at 
Mans of (Jeoffity Plantagenet, wdio died in 
1150 Rolls of arms in Kngland are extant 
from the reigns of Henry III ,Kdwaid 1 ,atul 
Etlward 1 1 'I’he use of arms on the Great 
Seal of f ngland was introduetid by Hithaid 
1 Ihe liearing of coat armour by private 
persons was pr()hibited by proclamation iti 
the reign <if Henry V The chief courts of 
jurisdiction in cpiestions of heraldry are 
the Heralds' College in l^ngland, and the 
liyon Court in Scotland (Sto IhntJd ) 
The rules of heraldiy now practised at the 
Heralds ( 'ollege are com[)arativt ly modem, 
and diffti in B<*me respects fiom those of 
other J^juiopean courts A coat of aims con 
smts of the figure of a shield inaikcd and 
coloured in a vast variety of ways, so as 
to 1)0 distinctive of an individual, a family, 
or a community I ho shield or t'^eutehroii 
represents tin oiigmal shield used in war, 
and on which arms were andontly borne 
The surface of the escutcheon is ttrmocl the 
and the sevcTal parts or pot^its of it 
have paiticular narms, so that tho figures 
which the fnhl contains may he precisely 
located In the accompanying illustration 
ABC marks the part of the shield called the 
chef which 18 the highest and most honour 
able part of the shield a i» the dfjrter 
chief ov upjier nfjkt hand side of the shield, 
B, the middle chief and o, the nnutei chief 
or upper left hand side of the shield , E, 
the centre or fegse point, o H l, the hase^ 
that 18 , o, the dexter or nght hand base, H, 
the middle base, and I, the sinister or left 
hand base Colour 18 given in tho coat of 
arms by means of tinctures, two of which 
are metals --or and argent, that is, gold 
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and silver — ^the rest colours proper These 
colours are, m heraldic terminology azure^ 
blue, gules f red, sable, black, vert, green, 
pur pure, purple, tenney, orange, sanguine, 
blood colour The two last are compara- 
tively uncommon An object represented 
in its natural colours is said to be proper 
When nf)t given m colours or by actual 
gilding the tinctures are represented by 
jx tints and lines in black and white Or is 
distinguished by small dots covering the 
I)irt, 07 gent is represented by leaving the 
space blank, azure is shown by horizontal 
lines, gults, by perpendicular lines, sable, by 
jieipcndicular and horizontal lines crossing 
each other, vut, by diagonal lines running 
from the dexter chief to the sinister base, 
])urpur(, by diagonal lines i mining from the 
vmstei chief to the dfeter base Another 
class of tinctures are the furs, of which the 
two principal are ermine and lair, and 
which have also their special method of 
representation T’he figures borne on the 
shield may be either purely artificial and 
conventional, or may represent real objects, 
animals, plants, <fec Of the former the 
most common are known && ouhnaries, and 
have the following names Chief, Pale, 
Bend, Pcsse, Bar, Chevron, Cross, and Sal 
tiie The chief m a [)ortion of the shield at 
the top marked off by a horizontal line, and 
covers the upper third pait of the held 
The pale occupies the middle third part of 
the held perpendicularly The hi nd is drawn 
diagonally from the dexter chief to the sinis 
ter base in the form of a licit, and also oceu 
pus the third of the held A duninutne of 
the bend is the bind/it They^wc occupies 
tlie midtUe third of the held horizontally 
Tlic bar is formed after the manner of a 
fesse, but occupies only a fifth of the field, 
and IS not confined to any particular part of 
it, except when there is only one bar, when 
it IS j)iit in the place of a fesse Bars are 
nni'stly two in a field, sometimes thiee or 
more A diminutive is the harruJet 1 he 
cheiron may be regarded as made of a 
bend dexter and sinister issuing from the 
right and left base points of the escutcheon 
and meeting like two rafters The cross is 
the ordinary cross of St George The sal 
tire IS the equally well known cross of St 
Andrew The shield is often divided by 
lines running similarly to the ordinaries, 
hence when divided by a perpendicular line 
it 18 said to be party per jooZe, when by a 
hori '^orital line party per fesse, when by a 
diagonal line party per bend Similarly, 


when it seems to bear several pales or 
bends or bai«, it is said to be paly, bendy, 
or harry of so many pieces, ‘paly of six 
argent and gules ’ for instance, as in illus 
tration Chxirgis are the figures of natural 
and artificial things, and include animals 
and plants, implements and objects of all 
sorts, and various imaginaiy monsters, being 
drawn either on the field or on one of 
the ordinaries It is a rule m heraldry that 
metal must not be put on metal nor colour 
on colour, hence, if the field say is argint, 
it cannot have a charge or an ordinary 
tinctured or directly upon it V arions techni 
cal terms describe the position of animals, 
thus, a lion is rampant when he is erect 
standing on one of his hind legs, sc/ant, 
when sitting, couchanf, when lying at rest, 
with the head erect, passant, in a walking 
position gardant, looking full faced, ram 
pant gardant, erect and looking full faced, 
sal lint, in a leaping posture So trippant is 
said of the stag when trotting, lodged, of 
the stag when at rest on the ground, xolant, 
of buds m general in a flying posture, rising, 
of a bird tliat is j)reparmg to fly, displayed, 
of })irds seen frontwise witli outspread w mgs, 
naiant, of hshes when swimming, and so on 
Ulie teeth and claws of lions uid othei la 
venous beasts are called their aims and 
when these have a special tincture the am 
mal IS said to be armed of such a tincture, 
similarly if their tongue be of a special 
tincture, they are said to be langued of this 
tincture Often two or more coats of arms 
are united together on one shield, so that 
the whole may be a very complicated affair 
The art of arranging arms in this way is 
known as marshalling, and when the shield 
18 divided up into squares for the recejition 
of diffeient coats, it is said to be gunrtered 
U’here are also certain exterior ornaments 
of the shield or escutcheon, namely, the hel 
met, mantling, crest, wreath, motto, and sup 
poiters The helmet, which is placed on the 
top of the escutcheon, vanes both in form 
and materials *1 hose of sovereign princes 
are of gold, those of the nobility of silver, 
and those of gentlemen of polished steel 
Tho fidl faced helmet, with six bars, is for 
the king and piinces of the blood, the side 
long helmet, with five bars, is for dukes and 
marquises, &c , tbe/wW faced helmet of steel, 
with its beaver or vizor open, is for knights, 
and the sidelong helmet, with the vizor shut, 
for the esquire The mantling or mantle 
was anciently fixed to the helmet, to which 
it served as a covenng Mantlings aro now 
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used like cloaks, to cover the whole achieve 
merit The crest is placed above the hel- 
met, with the wreath serving as a kind of 
support, the latter is composed of two col 
ours wreathed or twisted together The 
motto ctiiisists of the word or phrase carried 
lu a scroll under or above the arms Sup 
porters were originally only ancient devices 
or badges, which by custom came to embel 
lish armorial ensigns They are called mp 
porten because they hold the shield, as the 
lion and the uimorn in the well known 
royal arms of England The present royal 
arms of Biitam exhibit the arms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in the four quarters of 
the shield, that is Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
England, 2, Scotland, 3, Ireland The 
arms of England are Gules, three lions pas 
sant gardaut in pale or, Scotland, Or, a lion 
rampant within a double tiessure flory 
counter flory gules, Ireland, Azure, a harp 
or, stringed argent 

Heralds’ College See Herald 
Herat', a city m the north west of Afgba 
nistan, m a beautiful and fertile plain, 
about 370 miles west of Cabul It is inclosed 
by a broad deep moat, and an earthen 
mound surmounted by a lofty wall of un 
burned brick, and defended by a strong 
citadel From each of four of the five 
gates a long street of bazaars (one \aulted 
throughout its entire length) leads towards 
a square in the centre of the town The 
lemaiumg streets are narrow and dirty The 
most important manufactures are carpets, 
sword blades, shoes, cloaks, and shee[)skm 
caps The trade, almost entirely in the 
hands of Hindus, is greatly favoured by the 
situation of the town on the great thorough 
fare from India westward Herat was long 
the capital of the empire founded by Tamer 
lane Pop about 45,000 

H^rault (a r5), a department of France, 
on the Mediterranean coast, area, 2393 
square miles In the north west it is co\ ered 
by the Cevennes, but it descends rapidly 
towards the coast, which is lined by lagoons 
The chief rivers, the Hc^rault, Orb, and Lez, 
are partly navigable, but the most important 
water communication is the Canal du Midi. 
The arable land, about one sixth of the 
whole, IS generally fertile The vine and 
mulberry are extensively, the olive more 
partially cultivated, fruit is abundant, and 
liromatic, medicinal, and dye plants are 
largely grown Salt is obtained m large 
quantities Capital Montpellier Pop 
441,527 


Herba'ceouB Plants, perenmal plants of 
which the stem perishes annually, while the 
roots remain permanent and send forth a 
new stem in the following season 

Herba'num, or Hortus Siccus, a collec- 
tion of dried plants systematically arranged 
The specimens should be collected m dry 
weather, and earned home m a japanned 
tin box or vasculuin, a small pocket box 
being desirable, however, for mosses and 
small plants V er^ delicate specimens should 
be at once placed m a small field book of un 
sized blotting paper carried tightly strapped 
between suitable boards At home they aie 
carefully arranged upon bibulous paper, and 
pressed between smoothly planed deal boards 
either by putting weights upon the boards 
or by using a screw press The paper is 
changed every day or two, as they are found 
to part with their moisture more or less 
freely bucculent plants (such as stone- 
crops) should be killed by immersion m boil 
mg water, and left for some time to dram, 
before pressing If the stem be thick and 
woody, or if the flower be thick and globular, 
as m the thistle, one half may be cut away 
without depriving it of its character When 
the process of desiccation has been com- 
pleted specimens are fastened upon stiff 
paper (17 inches by 10^) with a mixture of 
gum tragacanth and gum aiabic, or thm 
glue, or with slips of gummed paper, or a 
needle and thread To pieserve the speci- 
mens from the ravages of insects, camphor 
should be placed in the cabmet and fre 
quently renewed 

Herb-bennet (that is, Saint Bennet or Be 
nedict’ s herb), a plant, Oeum urhdnum, ’known 
also as Avem It is aromatic, tonic, and as 
tnngent, and has been used m medicine, and 
as an ingredient in some ales 

Herb-Chnstoplier, the bane berry, Actesa 
sp^cata 

Herbert, Edward, Lord Herbert of (/her 
bury, m Shropshire, an Engbsh writer, born 
1581, and educated at University College, 
Oxford In lOO*) he distinguished hmistlf 
at the siege of Juliers under the Prince of 
Orange, and in 161 4 served again m the Low 
Countries under the same leader In 1618 
he was sent ambassador to the court of 
France, but was recalled in consequence of 
a quarrel with Constable Luynes, the fa- 
vourite of Louis XIII On the death of 
Luynes, however, be was sent back to France 
as resident ambassador At Pans, m 1624, 
he printed his famous book, De Veritate^ 
with the object of assertmg the su&ciencj^, 
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amversality, and perfection of natiual i*eli 
gion In 1625 he returned from Franco and 
was created an Insh peer, and in I6dl an 
English baron He joined the parliainen 
tary part) , but subsequently tputted it, and 
suffered m foi tune m consequence He died 
in Kjndon 1648 The character of Lord 
Herbert, as shown in hia memoirs, was \ain, 
punctilious, and quixotic, but open, generous, 
and brave Another work of his was De 
Religione Gentihum Soon aftei his death 
was publiahe<i his Life and Reign of Henry 
VlTl , and a collection of his jxiems was 
published in 1665 

Herbert, Gkoiu e, jsiet and divine, bro 
ther of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, born 
15^1, was educated at Westminster and 
at Tnmty (^^]lege, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1615 hrora 1619 till 
1627 he was university orator I’he death 
of James I in 1625 put an end to his pros 
pects of civil promotion, and in the same 
year he took orders, and became a preben 
dary in the diocese of Lincoln In 16 JO he 
took priests orders, and was presented to 
the lectory of Ih met ton, near Salisbury, in 
Wiltshire He died in 163 J His collection 
of religious poems, The Tcnqdo, was pub 
lishcd in 1631, and the lacula Jhndcntum, 
a collection of proverbs, m 1640 His poems 
bear the marks (*f an exceptionally tine n i 
ture, if not of genun, but they are maned 
by conceits and iiuiuiunsins His chief 
prose work was The < 'oiiutry Parson (1652) 
Herbert, Sidnh, Loud IHrhkri ofLfa, 
English statesman, son of the eleventh Eirl 
of Pembroke, was born in 1810 He wis 
educated at Hamnv lud Oxford, and ww 
Conservative member for South Wilts from 
1832 till shortly befoie his death He was 
secretary to the admiralt) under Peel in 
IS 41, and in 1845 was made secretary for 
war, but became a convert to free trade, and 
quitted office with Peel in 1846 In IS 52 
he became war secretary in the yVberchcn 
cabinet, and retained it till the dissolufiori 
of the ministry m 1856 For a short time 
he was colonial secretary under Palmerston, 
and in 1859 became once more secretary for 
war Early in 1861 he was transferred to 
the Houseof Lords, but died in the same year 
Herb'geraxd See v^red 

Herb-robert, the (Jt ramum Roberiianum^ 
ciiiled also StinkirKf (Jrane*)s hdi, a common 
British plant It is astringent and aroma- 
tic, and has been used in nephritic disorders 
Hercinite, a vanety of the mineral called 
spinel 
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Herculaneum, an ancient city about 5 
miles s h. fiom Naples, complete!) buried 
with Poiaptii, Stabile, <tic, by lava aiul 
ashes during an eruption of \ muvim m the 
reign of Titus, a d 79 The site bad been 
long sought in vain, when lu 1711 thic'o 
statues were found in digging a well at the 
village of Portici In 1738 the well was 
dug deejier, and traces of buildings wore 
found The theatre was then discovered, 
but though the exc avations wt r«» continued 
for many years it is now the only building 
to be 8c»ea undti ground as the suctcsHive 
excivations wtre imintdiatolv hlltd up with 
rul lush fiom a now digging A immbei of 
public buildings and piivatt dwellings were 
laid bare, and many o)>jc(ts of greit value 
discovered, such as statues busts, beautiful 
mosaics, wall paiiitmgH, charred papyrus ma 
nusenpts, tKc One of the houses disccw- 
eied contained a quantity of j)rovi8ions, 
consisting of fruits, corn, od, jwaso, biitils, 
pics, and hams Fevv^ sktletons liave Ihwu 
found ( ith(‘i in Pompeii or Herculaneum, 
BO that it is probable most of the inhabi 
tants had time to save the mselvcH by flight 
Among the inoMt intt lesting oljjtx ts dl«- 
coveieci hero weie the papyri, over 750 of 
which aie now in the Naples Muh» um, but 
hardly a thud have yet Imh n unrolled, the 
process pn seating grt at dilhculticjs fiom the 
tendency of the MHS to « nimble 'I’ho 
Knowluige of ancient art lias, however, 
gained more by the disc ovt lies made her© 
than literature 

Hercules See 

Hercules, erne of Ptolemy’s northern 
< oiistellatlons, including IH stais The 
[sniit to wbu ii the son, with its ac < ompauy 
mg svstc in of planets is tiavcllmg at pre 
sent IS situated in this constellation, which 
includes some remaikablc star groups and 
nebula 

Hercules, Pula us of, the ancient name 
of tlie two promemte fries, Lalpcj (( Gibraltar) 
and Abyla (Feuta), at the entrance to the 
Meditciranoan 

Hercules-beetle, a very largo Brarilirui 
Umelhcom beetle, >Scar(th(HJB or IltfiunUi 
lif 1 ( uhn A n enormous bom pi ojects from 
the head, and a smaller <»ne from the tboiax, 
and the Ireetle attains a length of 5 rn< hot 

Hercynian Forest, thegc neial name given 
by tiie anc lents to thej ferrest clad inonutains 
in (Central Germany, extending from th# 
Rhine to the (Jarpathians 
Herder, JoHAN^ Gottfried von, German 
antbor, bom in poor circumstances m 1744 
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He went in 1762 to Komgsberg, procured 
an appointment in Frederick’s College, and 
was permitted by Kant to hear all his lec 
tures gratis From 1764 to 1769 he was an 
assistant teacher at the cathedral school of 
Riga, with which ofhce that of a preacher 
was connected, and it was during this period 
that he published his Fragments on German 
Literature In 1769 he resigned his post in 
order to travel, and became travelling tutor 
to the Prince of Holstein Oldenburg But 
m Stiasburg he was prevented from proceed 
ing by a disease of the eyes, and here he 
became acquainted with Goethe, on whom 
he had a very decided influence Besides 
his Fragments, his Cntical Woods (Kritisehe 
Walder) and other productions had gained 
hm a considerable reputation, and he was 
appointed in 1771 court preacher, supcnn 
tendent, and consistorial counsellor at 
Buckeburg, and in 1776 to the same ofhces 
at Weimar In 1801 he was made presi- 
dent of the high consistory, a place before 
only given to noblemen He was subse 
quently made a noble by the Elector of 
Bavaiia He died in 1803 As a theologian 
Herder contributed to a better understand 
mg of the histoiical and antiquarian part of 
the Old Testament His Geist der Heb 
raischen Poesie (Spirit of Hebrew J^oetry) 
18 highly valued He did much also foi the 
better appreciation of the classical authors 
His greatest work is his Idceii zur Philoso 
phie der Geschichte der Menschheit (Ideas 
on the Philosophy of the History of Man, 
1786 et seq ) He is the author of some 
pleasing songs, and of an epic entitled The 
Old 

Heredit'aments, in law, any species of 
property that may descend to an hen ( 'or 
po? cal hereditaments consist of material and 
tangible possessions, incor portal heredita 
merits of rights and privileges not themselves 
tangible, though conferring claims on tan 
glide possessions 

Hereditary Diseases See Disease 

Heredity, the transmission from patent 
to offspnng of physical and intellectual cha 
racters This has been at all times believed 
in, but it 18 only m recent times that the 
conviction has, in the hands of Darwin, 
Herbert Spencer, and Wallace, been method 
ized so as to embody an important zoologi 
cal doctrine The modern view of evolu 
tion in biology rests upon the behef that 
acquired peculiarities, or differences which 
may arise between parent and offspnng, 
can be transmitted with some probability 


of permanence, especially if the variation 
presented by the young is determined by 
external conditions, or if it is such as to 
adapt the possessor more thoroughly to the 
conditions under which it is placed On the 
other hand, while vanations may be thus 
permanently transmitted by heredity, yet 
this very tendency of the young to repeat 
the characters of the parent is also a check 
on vanability, or the tendency of structure 
and attributes to change with the environ- 
ment It may be noted that while the 
strong tendency to hereditary transmission 
works in the majority of cases so as to per 
petuatc those most fitted to survive, it 
secuies the same result in other cases by a 
converse action The descent of disease in 
families tends ultimately to purify the race 
by accumulating incapacities which end in 
the extinction of the enfeebled strain 
Hereford (he're ford), a city and parlia 
mentary borough of England, capital of 
county of same name, on the left bank 
of the Wye T’he principal streets are 
broad and straight , houses mostly of brick, 
and the {lublu buildings of stone The 
beautiful cathedral near the Wye was re 
built, in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
on the site of an earlier edifice, and restored 
in 1863 under the direction of Sir G G 
Scott Othei public buildings are the col 
lege adjoining the cathedral, the shire hall, 
the county jail, free libraiy and museum, 
com exchinge, market hall, and post office 
The manufactures, which are inconsiderable, 
consist of gloves, leather, turnery, nails, &c 
Hereford was long an important garrison 
town on the Welsh border, and was the last 
city to surrender to the Parliamentarians 
The borough returns one member Pop 
21,382 — The county, which is entirely in 
land, and borders on Wales, has an area of 
532,898 acres, of which about 500,000 are 
arable, meadow, and pasture The county 
belongs wholly to the basin of Severn, 
towards which river it has a general slope 
north to south, as indicated by the course 
of its livers, the Wye and its affluents T he 
soil IS in general fertile Wheat is the 
principal crop, but barley, oats, beans, pease, 
hops, and turnips are also extensively culti 
vated Orchards are numerous, and a large 
quantity of excellent cider is made The 
Herefordshire cattle are held in high esti 
mation for meat, though not good milkers 
Horses are bred in considerable numbers. 
Oak timber is abundant, and forms, with oak 
bark, an article of export. For parliament 
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fcary purpoats Herefordshire foruia two divi 
sions (a northern and a southern), each re 
turning one member The only pari bor 
18 Hereford Pop (1^01), 114,401 

Heretic, one who embraces a heresy, that 
18 , one w ho holds some theological <loctrine 
which conflicts with the belufa of the 
Catholic or universal church, but who at 
the same time, calls himself a (^hristnui 
^lauv of the carlv Christiana preseived their 
Jewish or (irtfck philosophical notions, and 
mingled them with the doctiines of Chi is 
tiauitv Even in the tune of the apostles 
we hnd tracts of the Cnostics, and subse 
quf iitly a gieit variety of heretical sects or 
8( ( tai 1 C 8 iroHo Among the chief may be 
mentioned the Manicli i ana, Sabellians, 
Ariaus, Vptilhn mans, Nestoriaus, Mono 
physites. Pelagians, Monothelites, Pauli 
Clans, &c Among religionists stigmati/ed 
as heretics m later times by the Roman 
C itholn (fliurch, were the Waldenses, the 
Wielitiites, Hussites, Lutherans, and all 
Protestant sects and churches Before 
( 'hnstiauity was made the religion of the 
Roman stitc, nothing but excoinmuniea 
turn vv is inflicted upon the heietie, but 
severe 1 iw’'8 were passed soon after the ton 
version of the emperors The ccmIc of Ins 
timan contains many oi dinanc es against her 
etics, and the canon law made it a duty to 
dciiouriee them, undei pun of excornmuru 
cation As « arly as JM") Priscillian was 
toiideiruied to death as a hen tic by the 
Spiiuah bishops at the Council of li^vea, 
but the persecutions of heretics, properly so 
called began in the pontihcatc of Cregory 
VHi m the 11th century Sp un, Italy, and 
France, from the 1 Ith to the Ibth century, 
suffered much from these persecutions, but 
the states of (Germany showed greater 
moderation In England the burning of 
heretics was piactisecl before 1200, and long 
continued Heresy is now left entirely to 
the cognizance of the ecclesiastical courts 

Herford, a town of Prussia, in West 
phalia, 10 miles south west of Mmden It 
has manufactures of linen and cotton goods, 
leather, basket work, and tobacco, oil mills, 
&c Pop 25,109 

Henot, in English law, a tribute or fine, 
as the best beast or other chattel, payable 
to the lord of the fee on the decease of the 
owner, landholder, or vassal 

HeFiot, (Ieorge, founder of the hospital 
m Edinburgh which bears hxs name, and 
jeweller to King James VI , was bom m 
1563 He followed his father s profession, 
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and was admitted a member of the Incur 
poratioii of (loldsnutha in PkSH In 1 >07 he 
was apjmuited goldsmith to the queen bv 
James \I, and on the ae«ossion of the 
latter to the English ciown follow tal the 
couit to England hroni his settlement in 
London little is known of lus history He 
died in lb 24 Ht left nearly the whole of 
his foitune to found an hospital in I dui 
burgh for the maintenance and education 
of poor fatherless boys, fret mens sons, of 
the town The pitscnt magnificent stim 
tuie known as lleiiots Hospital was built 
between lf>2S and See /({tu/mn/h 

Herisau, a town of Swit/ciland, in the 
canton and i miles north west of Appen/cll 
It has manufactiuc's of muslin and otlun 
kinds of cotton goods I’op 11,703 
Henstal N*o Hartal 
Heritable Jurisdictions, grants of ennu 
nal juns(U(ti»)n l«)iiiieily bestowed on great 
families by the Scottish eiovvn, with a vn w 
to expedite the administration of justn « 
Possessors of these jutisdu tions could within 
their ilomain tine, scourge, impnson, and 
evcni in sonic cases put to di atli without in 
tcifcicncc of the common law In y wcio 
abolished after the relallion of 17 15 

Heritable Securities, in Sc otc h law, tluj 
teim applied to what is known in lynglisb 
law as moitgages ami charge's on land 
Heritors, m Scotch law, such proprietors 
of 1 inds and houses in any paimh as au 
liable to puV)lic burdens, espec lally the iqi 
keep of tiie parish church 

Her'mazm, Johann (Ioiifuifd Jakor, a 
(ieirnan scholar, born in 1772 Ho began 
to lecture on ancient hteiature at I^eip/ig 
in 1791, and with this university he was 
connected till his dciath in 1848 Hermann 
onginateel valuable rc'forms in the method 
of («reekgi unniatieal instruetion, and hois 
especially known for liis editions of 1 schy 
luH, Luupides, Anstophnm s, Bion, and Mos 
chua, and for the controveisus in vvhieh lus 
theories involved him with Vews, ( icu/ei, 
Bockh, Ottfried Muller, and e»tln r scholars 
Her'inannstadt, a town of Transylvania, 
on the Cibin, 54 rn she klausenburg 
It consists of a high and a low town, eon 
nected by steep scone stairs, and >f throe 
suburbs It was strongly fortified up to 
quite recent times It is the seat of the 
governor of the province and of tne (*itek 
metropolitan of Transylvania The iiiami 
factures are varied, and there is an important 
transit trade, chiefly to and from ( onstan 
tmople Pop. 29,677 
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Hermaph'rpdite, an animal m which the 
characteristics of both sexes are either really 
or apparently combined, especially an am 
mal having the parts of generation both of 
male and female, so that reproduction can 
take place without the union of two indi 
viduals Hermaphrodites are divided into 
true and spurious, the first exhibiting a real 
combination of the characteristics of the 
two sexes, while in the second the combma 
tion is only apparent The animals in which 
the organs of the two sexes are normally 
combined in the same individual arc con- 
fined to the invertebrate division of the 
animal kingdom, as for example certain 
groups of the inferior worms, molluscs, bar 
nacles, &c There are no real hermaphro 
dites in the human species 

Hermaphrodite Brig, a brig that is 
square rigged forward and schooner rigged 
aft 

Hennas, one of the so called apostolic 
fathers, generally supposed to be the person 
mentioned by that name in Rom xvi 14, 
though others maintain that he hved much 
latei He IS known as the author of a work 


entitled the Shepherd, circulated at Rome 
early in the second century, and for which a 
})lace in the canon was even claimed Only 
a few fragments exist of the (Ireek original, 
but the Latin translation, made at a very 
early period, appears to be complete 
Hermeneu'tics (fiom a (Jreek word mean 
ing to explain or inteipret), the science 
which fixes the principles of the interpreta 
tion of the sacred writings Hermeneutics 


bears the same 
relation to ece 
gens as theory 
io practioe See 
Eodjegem 
Herm9s,call 
ed by the Ro 
mans Mereu- 
rius (see Mer- 
cury)^ in Greek 
mythology the 
son of Zeus 
and Maia, the 
daughter of At- 
las He was 
born in Arca- 
dia, and soon 
after his birth 
left his cradle 



Hermes —Wall pamtiug, 1 ompeii 


and invented the lyre by stringing the shell 
of a toi toise with three or seven sti mgs I'he 
lyre, however, he resigned to Apollo, with 


whom it was ever after identified Hermes 
also invented the Pandean pipe The an- 
cients represent Hermes as the herald and 
messenger of the gods He conducted the 
souls of the departed to the lower world He 
was the ideal embodiment of grace, dignity, 
and persuasiveness, but also of prudence, 
cunning, fraud, perjury, theft, and robbery 
His cunning was frequently of service both to 
the gods and the heroes, and even to Zeus 
himself Later writers ascribe to him the 
invention of dice, music, geometry, letters, 
&c He was worshipped in all the cities of 
Greece, but Arcadia was the chief place of 
his worship, his festivals being called Ihr 
nuva In the monuments he is represented 
as in the flower of youth, or in the full 
power of early manhood He often appears 
with small wings attached to his head and 
to his ankles Among his symbols are the 
cock, the tortoise, a purse, &c , and especially 
his winged rod, the caduceus 

Hermes, Georg, a German theologian, 
born 1775 He studied theology at the 
University of Munster, became teacher m 
the gymnasium of that city, and in 1807 
professor of dogmatic theology in the uni- 
versity When the Prussian government 
established the University of Bonn, Hermes 
was appointed to the chair of Catholic theo- 
logy (1 820) Here he distinguished himself 
by an ingenious effort to base the doctrines 
of the church on Kant s system of philosophy 
— an attempt known as Hermtsianiam It 
aroused powerful opposition, being con 
demned as heretical by a papal letter of 
1835, two years after the death of its origi 
nator 

Hermes Tnsmegis'tus, a mythical person 
age, the reputed author of a great variety of 
works, probably written by Egyptian Neo 
Platomsts, who ascribed the authorship of 
the highest attainments of the human mind 
to Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, regarding 
him as the source of all knowledge and in- 
ventions, the Logon incarnate, thrice greatest 
(Gr tri8 megintos) Clement of Alexandria 
mentions the contents of f(*rty-two booivs 
of Hermes which were extant in his time 
Of those which now remain the most im- 
portant IB the Poimandrcs or Poimander, a 
dialogue on nature, the creation, the deity, 
the soul, knowledge, and similar topics 
Of the extant works none belongs, in all 
probability, to an earlier date than the 4th 
or perhaps the 8d century of our era 

Hermetic Art, another name iovAUhymy 
(which see) 
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Hermetic Sealing, the term used to de 
note a very old process in which a ghiss 
vessel, such iis a tube or flask, has its neck 
so fused together that no part of the ooii 
tamed in vttei can escape, and nothing for 
eign can get in 

Hermitage, one of the finest French wines, 
pioduced along the llhone between \ aloiue 
and \ahirc, in the ci tievatU Dauphiny It 
iH of two kinds, led and white, the former 
18 preferred 

Hermit-crab, a name common to a family 
(Piguiidc) of well known decapod irud t 
ceuus These crabs take poHMcssion of and 
oceiip) the cast off unnaht shells of various 
molluscs, carr\ing this habit iti<»n about with 
them, and changing it foi a 1 iiger one as 
they iiK rt ast in *>< /e Tha most common 
Ihitish gpeticH 18 the P if)uru<< P(rnha7du% 
pojiularly known as the soldier crab 
Hermits See A nehot //< s 
Hermon, a mountain of Syria, belonging 
to the Anti Lebanon, about 'MOO feet high 
Hermop'oha See Sifra 
Hermosillo ( silyo), cnpital of (In state 
of Sonora, Mexico on tin nvf r Sonora, 110 
miles north from the port of Guijmas, with 
which it his a large tiaflu It has a limit, 
distilleries, and flour mills Pop 8000 
Hemandia, a genus of laige 1 ast Indian 
trees, foiiniiig the n it order lleinaiidiate e 
They Lae t al 
termite entne 
leaves and flow 
ers arranged in 
axillary or ter 
minal s[>ikes or 
corymbs // 

JSonor a, or Tack 
m the box, is so 
called from the 
noise made by 
the wind whist 
ling through its 
persistent in n, rnandia Sonora (Jack in a box) 

volucels Tlie 

fibrous roots chewed and applied to wounds 
caused by the Macassar jaason form an 
effectual cure, and the juice of the leaves is 
a powerful depilatory I’he w ood is light, 
that of H (jumnenv^ takes fire so leodily 
from a flint and steel that it is used in the 
same way as amadou. 

Hernia, in surgery, a tumour formed by 
the displacement of a soft jiait, which pro 
trudes by a natural or accidental oyiening 
from the cauty in which it is contained 
The brain, the heart, the lungs, and most 


of the aMommal viscera may beetmie totally 
or partially disjdaced, and thus gue nse to 
the formation of hernial tumours But tne 
term is ordinarily applied to abdominal her- 
nia Every part of the abdomen may he 
come the seat of henna, but it most com 
nionly appears m the antermi and inferior 
region, which, beung destitute in a givat 
measute of muscular iibrcs, and eoutaining 
the natuial openings, offers less nHistaiico 
totlie displacement of the viscera Most of 
the Mscera, when ilisphuid, push the pen 
toiievm forwai-d befoul them this nu m 
bijuie thus forms an euvelojit of ilu hernia, 
whn li IS ealh d the fu t mal '<(ic '\ lie he inia 

itself IS usually a loop of the simill bowel, 
and though it has been pushed through tlie 
wall of the abdomen, foiniing a tumour 
under the skin, tlie f tees still jiass along it 
If the henna can he leitunied to the abdo 
men, it is said to bo rediniblo, if, from its 
si/e or other cause, it cannot be riplaetil, 
it IS iirttlueihle A henna is said t<» bo 
sti iiigulatesl when it is not only iirediuihle, 
but also Huh]ecteti to a continual eonstno 
lion, which inteif(rt‘S with the circulation 
thiough the blood vcKsels of the part and 
the jiassage of the fa ( e‘s It may ho lapidly 
fatal (’onstih turn may bo pioduced by 
difleient eauHes, but generally oeeuiH at tlie 
margins of the opening through which the 
htnna protnnh s As soon as a patient 
pel I elves that he is afleeted with a henna 
he should have reeouise to iiiedn al advieo, 
for the disease is then in its nu>8t favour able 
state ior tn atnient ^Fhe liernia when it is 
reduced must be preventtMl fiom reeumng 
by the constant pressure of a pad or truss 
An irredueible henna must be supported 
wnth great care All violent oxereises, and 
exe ess in diet, must bo avoidt d '1 he stian 
gulatfd bcinia roiiuiies fiiompt relief, and 
may nceesHitate an ojieration 

Hernbsand (her'neu san), a seaport and 
eathedial town of Sweden, cajntal of 
Westeriiorrland, on the island Iforno, in 
the Mulf of Bothnia, with a consuh rable 
slnpjnng ti ade Pop 7890 

Hero, a Greek pritstess of Aphro'lite at 
Sestos, on the coast of T brae e, for love of 
whom I^eander, a youth of \bydos, swam 
every night aeiosa the llellespemt, guided by 
a tore h from her tower 1 le was at length 
drowned m the attempt and his body washed 
ashore, when Hero, overcome with anguish, 
threw herself from the tower on the corps© 
of her lover, and penshc 1 ^Fhere is 4* 
Greek poem by Muianis on this subject 



HERO HEROp'^TUS 


Hero (of Alexandria), one of the most 
distingmshecf Greek mathematicians and 
mechanists of ancient times, who nourished 
about B c 150-100 A common pneumatno 
toy, called Hero’s fountain, is attributed^ to 
him, and he also invented the seohpdie, a 
heliostat, &c / 

Her'od, called the Great, Kid g of the 
Jews, was a native of Ascalon m Judea, 
where he was born about 74 J» c He was 
the second son of Antipater the Idumean, 
who, being made piocurat^^r of Judea by 
J ulius Oeesar, appointed H*®rod to the govern- 
ment of Galilee He at- first embraced the 
party of Brutus and but after their 

death reconciled hr^uself to Antony, by 
whose interest he vxas hrst named Tetrarch, 
and afterwards King of Judea After the 
battle of Actn^na he successfully paid court 
to Augustus!* who confirmed him in his 
kingdom Gn all occasions his abilities as 
a politic lan and commander were conspicu 
ous, b ut his passions were fierce and ungov 
eriip’ole, and his wife Mariamne, her brother, 
grandfather, and mother, and his own sons 
’ /y her, were all put to death by him He 
rebuilt the temple at Jerusalem with gieat 
magnificence, and erected a stately theatre 
and amphitheatre in that city He also 
rebuilt Samaria, which he called Sebaste, 
and constructed many strong fortresses 
throughout Judea, the principal termed 
CTCsarea, after the emperor The birth of 
Jesus (Jhrist is said to have taken place in 
the last year of the reign of Herod, vi/ b c 
4, the year also signalized by the massacre 
of the children of Bethlehem Heiod’s 
policy and infiuence gave a great temporary 
splendour to the Jewish nation, but he was 
also the first to shake the foundation of 
the Jewish government, by dissolving the 
national council, and appointing the high 
pnests and removing them at pleasure, with 
out regard to the laws of succession 

Herod Agrippa I , son of Anstobulus by 
Berenice, daughter of Herod the Great 
From his attachment to Caligula he was 
imprisoned by Tiberius, but on the accession 
of Caligula (a d S7) he received the gov- 
ernment of part of Palestme, and latterly 
all the dominions of Herod the Great To 
please the Jews, with whom his rule was 
very popular, he caused St James to be put 
to death, and imprisoned St Peter He died 
m the circumstances related in Acts xu , m 
AD 44 

Herod Agnppa II , son of the preceding, 
and last of the Herodian hne Bemg too 


vr/<ing to govern, Judea was, on his father’s 
(Veath, reduced to a Roman provmce He 
subsequently received the kingdom of Chal 
CIS, and obtained the supenntendency of the 
temple at Jerusalem, where, with his sister, 
Berenice, he heard the defence of Paul be 
fore Festus Being driven from Jerusalem 
by the revolt of the Jews he joined C’estius, 
and later on Vespasian, and during the siege 
of Jerusalem was very serviceable to litus 
After its reduction (ad 70) he and Btienice 
(with whom he was suspected to have an 
incestuous intercourse) returned to Rome 
He IS supposed to have died there, ad 'G 

Herod An'tipas, son of Herod the Great 
by his fifth wife, Cleopatra, was appointed 
tetrarch of Galilee on his death (b c 4) 
This was the Herod who put to death St 
J ohn the Baptist, in compliment to his wife 
Herodias in revenge for his reproaches of 
their incestuous union Having visited 
Rome he was accused of having been con 
cerned in the conspiracy of Sejanus, and 
was stripped of his dominions, and sent (a d 
39) with his wife into exile at Lugdunum 
(Lyons), or, as some say, to Spam, where 
he died 

Herodio’nes, the herons, a modern name 
for an order of birds including the herons 
proper, but also the bitterns, storks, spoon 
bills, ibises, &c 

Herod'otus, the oldest Greek historian 
whose works have come down to us, the 
‘ father of history,’ born at Halicarnassus m 
Asia Minor about b c 484 Before writ 
ing his history he travelled extensively, 
visiting the shores of the Hellespont and the 
Luxine, Scythia, Syria, Palestine, Babylon 
and Ecbatana, Egypt as far as Elephantine 
and other parts of northern Africa, every 
where investigating the manners, customs, 
and religion of the people, the history of 
the country, productions of the soil, &c On 
returning home he found that Lygdamis 
had usurped the supreme authority in Hali- 
carnassus, and put to death the noblest 
citi/ens, among others his uncle, the epic 
poet Panyasis, and Herodotus was forced 
to seek an asylum in the island of Samos 
Having formed a conspiracy with several 
exiles he returned to Halicarnassus and 
dro\ e out the usurper, but the nobles who 
had acted with him immediately formed an 
aristocracy more oppressive than the govern- 
ment of the banished tyrant, and Herodotus 
withdrew to the recently founded colony of 
Thuni, m Italy, where he seems to have 
spent most of his remaining hfe Her^ 
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at an advanced age, we are told by Phny, 
he wrote hia immortal work a statement 
strengthened by the fact that events are 
noticed in the bod> of the book which t>c 
curred so late as 409 H € , while its abrupt 
ending proves almost beyond question that 
be was prevented b\ death from completing 
It. The history is divided luto nine books, 
each bearing the name of a muse, and is 
written in the Ionic dialect The object of 
the historian is to narrate the conllict be 
tween the Greeks and Persians, and he 
traces the enmitv of the two races back to 
mythical times Rapidly passing over the 
mythical period he comes to C'nesus, king 
of jjydia, of whom and of his kingdom he 
gives a comparatively full history "Jhe 
conquest of Lydia by (^yrus induces him to 
relate the rise of the Persian monarchy and 
the subjugation of Asia Minor and Babylon 
The history of Cambysea and hia Egyptian 
expedition leads him to introduce the valii 
able details of the history, geography, and 
maimers and customs of Egypt, which oc 
cui)y the second book The Scythiir c\ 
pedition of Darius causes the historian to 
treat of the Scythians and the north of 
Europe, and the subsequent extension of 
the I^ersian kingdom affords him the opjior 
turiity for giving au account of Gvienc and 
I^ibya In the meantime the revolt of the 
lomans breaks out, whuli eventually brings 
on the conflict betwten (;rreetc and l\iHia 
An account of this outbreak and of the nsi 
of Athens after the cxpvdsiou of the Peisis 
tratiihc, 18 followed by what properly con 
8titut< «« the principal part of the work, and 
the histoiy of tin Persian war now runs on 
in an uninterrupted stream until the taking 
of Sestos There are English translations 
of bis history b} Beloe, (^ary, and Rawdm 
son, the last Ijemg accompanied by impor 
taut notes and dissertations 

Heroes, a name apfihed by the Greeks 
to ni} thieal personages who formed an m 
tennediate link between men and gods They 
were demigods, whose mortal nature only 
w is destroyed by death, while the immortal 
.iH( ended to the gods Ihe heroic age of 
(jreece is considered to have terminated 
with the return of the Heraelidae into the 
Peloponnesus (b c 1100) There were six 
great heroic races, descended respectively 
from Prometheus and Deucalion, Inathus, 
Agenor, Danins, Pelops or Tantalus and 
Ceerops Individual families, as, for mstanc f , 
the Atrul(r^ Jict aclidu , belong to 

one or another of these races Great sacii 
41S 


fices were not offered to the heroes, as they 
wereb) the 01 \m plan deities, but groves vi ewe 
consecrated to them, and libations fK 4 ir©d 
out oil their sepulchres 

Harold, Lons .loSKPH hkHlUNVNl) a 
French musical comixwei, born 1 dud 
1833 He entered the (onsuiatoiu at 
Pans, afterwards studied at Rome, and be 
came musical tutor to the limighteis of 
Murat, king of Naples His hist siuuss 
ful opera was Lea Kosiferea, product d in 
1817 This was followed by, among othti 
minoi (tmi positions, Le Muletier (1823), 
and Mane (1820) His chief works, how 
ever, are the famous Zampa (1821), and the 
Pu aux ClercB (1832) 

Heron, the lommon name of birds of the 
genus ylnbu, constituting with the bitterns 
the family Anleida t\|»< of what is now 
commonly regarded as a sejiaiate t)r(ler of 
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birds, the Herodiones ^Flit herons aie very 
iimiinous, anil almost miiversally spiiad 
o\t.i the globe 'I’hty art distingiuHlud hy 
having a long bill t left Ik neath the eyes, a 
compressed body, long sUndtr hgs naktd 
alK)ve the tarsal joint, thiee tots in fiont, 
the two outer iinittd by a intmbrauc, ami 
by moderate wings The tail is sliort, 
roundtd, and eon)i)o8td of ten f)i twelve 
feathers The common heron ( A rd a n erf' a ) 
iH about 3 feet in length from tie point of 
tht bill to the end of the tail, builds its 
nest m high trees, many being sometimes 
on one tree Its food (onsists of fish, frogs, 
molluscs, mice, moles, and similar small am 
inals It has an insatiable voracity, and 
digests Its fcKid with great rapidity 1 1 haunts 
fitsh water streams, marshes, [Kinds, and 
1 ike 8 , IS also the sea shore It was formerly 
lu high estec m for the table, and, being re 
martsable for its dire*ctly ascending flight, 
was the special quarry pursued m falconry 
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by the larger hawlu The great heron (A 
herodmH) » an inhabitant of America^ and 
is called also great blue heron, the great 
white heron or egret (A or Herodias alha) 
belong! to Europe, and the green heron 
{A mreseens)^ the flesh of which is much 
esteemed, is a native of North Amenca 
Hebron See Hero 

Herpes, a skin disease which, in most of 
its forms, passes through a regular course 
of increase, maturation, declint, and ter 
mmation, in from ten to fourteen days It 
is chara< ttn7e<l by vesicles which anse in 
distimt but irregular clusters, and com- 
monly app( ar in qtiic k succossion, and near 
together, on an inflamed base, generally 
attended with heat, pain, and eorisidorable 
constitutional disorder I he term includes 
shingles and the like I'he name herpes is 
given fiom the tandem y <d the eruption to 
creep or spread from one part of the skin to 
another (Greek to creep) 

Herpetology (from (*r /urpetorty a reptile), 
that ckfiaitment of natuial history which 
treats of n ptilos hoe Rfptiles 

Herre'ra, Ehanceh( o, one of the greatest 
pamteiH of tin Seville school, was born 
there alnmt died at Madrid Ih'in 

He designed with spirit and vigour, and 
may justly l>e regarded as the foundei of a 
new national school His Last tJudgment 
IS a master piece of design and eoloiiiirig 
I'kpial piaist is due to his Holy hainily and 
the Outpouring of the Holy Spirit He 
also displayed much skill ui fresco painting 
and broTUe work —1 lis youngt st son, h ran 
(K«io, surnamed // \fo o, born 1622, dud 
168fl He gained a groat loputition in <»il 
painting and fiest » and bu inn pnmii>al 
})ainter to l’hib}> I \ 

Herrick, Kobeui, an English poet, born 
in London, 1591, dud in Oct 1674 He 
w IS vK ir of Dean Prior in J>e\onshire f<»i 
al)out 20 years, snfleied dejnivation under 
the government of ( 'rum well, but recovtred 
his Ixmehce after the restoration of ( 'h irh s 
II , in l()b0 His compositions were pub 
lishetl in 1048, under the title of Hesjwndes, 
or the Works, both Humane and I>i\ine, 
of Robert Herrick It is a delightful col 
lection of love lyrics, epigrams, sketches of 
rural scenery, etc Notwithstanding his 
freipient coarseness he has lieen pronounced 
a writer of delightful Anacreontic spirit, 
and the best of English lyric jx>eta 

Herring, the general name of fishes of 
the genus Cliip¥a^ the most imy>ortant of 
which is the Aarefuyws, or common 


herring It is of wide dietribution in the 
North Atlantic, N lat. being about the 
southern limit It measures from 10 to 12 
inches m length, with blue green back and 
brilliant silvery white under parts It has 
small teeth in both jaws, and is of an ele- 
gant shape, the body bemg much compressed 
It was formerly supposed that the nemngs 
migrated in two great shoals every summer 
from the I*olar Seas to the coasts of Britain 
and Jh ranee, returning in the winter, but the 
migration is probably only from a deejier 
part of the ocean to a shallower I'he feed 
ing ground of the herrmg is probablv the 
mud deposits found in the deeper parts of 
the sea, and it seems to be a fact that dur 
ing their visits to the shallower waters of 
the coast for the purpose of spawning they 
do not feed, or feed very little In summer 
the herring leaves the deep water where it 
has passed the winter and spring months, 
and seeks the t (jast w hert it may deposit its 
ova, and where they may lie exj^ised to the 
influent es of oxvgtn, heat, and sun light, 
which are essential to thtir de\el(>pinent 
Tliey are gent rally followed b) multitudes 
of hakes, dog hshes, A.c , and gulls and t)ther 
sea birds hov er over the shoals They swim 
near the surface, and are therefore easily 
taken by net So great is their fecundity 
that the enorrntms number taken ajvpears 
to produce no tlirninntion of their abun 
dantc, as many as 08,009 eggs having l>eeu 
counted in the roe of one female Hernngs 
are taken throughout the year, but in the 
greatest quantities in summer In Scot- 
land the lu rnng fishery is one of the most 
important industries The regulai fishing 
lx gins in Mxy at the Hebrides, m July on 
tin northern coasts, and dnrm<»' August, 
Scpttinlxi, and October along the cist 
(oast I of >1 otlancl and h ngland d he mod* 
of fishing most common to Scotland is with 
the drift net A senes of nets with meshes 
alxint an inch 8<juare are joined together on 
a long rojie the nets being marked by float 
ing corks oi bladders, and the united nets arc 
sunk b> leaden weights Thev thus stand 
acioss the path of the fish, which are en 
meshed by their gills ''iVawhng or seme 
net fishing is also practised In Scotland 
the catch of hernngs is generally measured 
by the ‘cran =45 gallons, a large propor- 
tion are cured or pickled, but great quan- 
tities are also dihjiosed of fr^ There 
are upwards of 7000 boats engaged in 
the Switch fishery, with an aggregate of 
230,000,000 sq y vrds of netting The an- 
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ntml value of herring cured m Scotland la 
uaually over jt 1,000,000 Other prominent 
members of the herring family (Clupeidse) 
are the sprat or garvie {Clupfa spruttus), 
the pilchard or gypsy hemng (C ptichar- 
dus), the whitebait, anchovy, &c 

Hermhut, a village of Saxony, 60 miles 
E. of Dresden It was founded by Count 
Zinrendorf in 1722, for the Moravian Breth 
ren, and it tifterwards became the metro 
polls and centre of that sect of (^hristians, 
who, from this town, are often called Hirrn 
hutfrs See I riited Brethren 

Herschel, Ca^uoline Ia crftia, sister of 
the astronomer Sir William Herschel, bom 
at Hanover 1750, died 1848 She joined 
her brother at Bath m 1771, and acted dur 
mg his life as his astronomical assistant 
She also found tune to conduct a senes of 
oheervations c^f her own Her observations 
were published by the Koyal Society, of 
which she was made an honorary member 
On her brothers death she returned ti> 
Hanover 

Herschel, Sth John Fredfrick Win iam, 
only son of Sir William Herschel, was born 
in 17^>2 at Slcmgh, near Mindsoi, died 
in 1871 In i lie giaduated B A at 
Cambndge, and was Si nior \\ rangier uid 
Smith 8 Pn/eman Aftc r his fathei s death 
he spent eight years reviewing the mimic 
and clusters of stars disc ov t red by his father 
The results were given in 1 to the Royal 
Society in the fomi of a catalogue of stirs 
The catalogue contained ’ v itioim on 
62'» nebula and clusters of stars not notn t d 
by his father, and on a great numlx r of 
double stars, lietwcen 8<)tK) and 4000 in all 
In 1830 he produced hm e'ccellent Pnlimi 
nary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, and about the same time pub 
Inhcd several treatises in the Fncyclc»pdi dia 
M etrojKilitana, Lardmra Oyclopadia, &c 
In 1H34 he established, at his own evf>cnae, 
an (d>Bervatory at Feldhuysen, near (’ajm 
Tow n, his object being to discover w hether 
the distribution of the stars in the southern 
hemisphere corresponded with the results 
of hi8 fathers labours in the north He 
returned to Fngland in 1818, and in 1847 
was published Kesiilts of Astronomical Ob 
servations made dunng 1834 38 at the Fai>c 
of Good Ho[>e, Ijeing the (Completion of a 
Telescopic Surv^ of the Whole Surface 
of the Visible Heavens He was one of 
the earliest pioneers in photography, was 
made a D (Mi of Oxford, and on the queen’s 
coronation bt was created a baronet In 
415 
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1848 he was president of the Royal Astro- 
nomicAl Society, and in 1850 was appointed 
Master of the Mint, an c^fheo which he 
resigned in 1855 Among Sir John s other 
works are Outlmes of Astronomy, familiar 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, and a trans- 
lation of the Iliad in verse 

Herschel, Sir Wiiiiam, astronomer, son 
of a miiBiiian of Hanover, horn 17 died 
1822 He came to England in 1757, and 
was employed in the formation of a military 
band, and m conducting, while oi gainst at 
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Bath, several come its, oratorios, ifec A1 
though c nthuHiaHtunlly fond of music, ho 
Inwi for some time dt vote<l Ins loisuro lumts 
to tlu Htiuly of matin Hiatus and aHtiunoniy, 
and being dissatistu d with tho only tele 
mojHs within his rtacli, he sit about con 
structmg instruments for hmiHelf Late in 
17711 he began a regular suivoy of tho 
heavens, star by star, with a 7 feet rcHec 
t<^»r, and discovered, March 13, 1781, anew 
primary plant t, named by him the (hortfinm 
iStduSy hut now known as VrSnun This 
discovery extended his fame throughout tho 
world, and brought him a pension of £400 
a year, with the title of private astronomer 
to the king Assiduously cumtimung his 
olisfTv ations, ho measiirecl the rotation of 
Haturri, discovered two of its satellites, and 
oliservid the phenomena of its rings He 
also disa> veered the satellites of UrUnus, and 
observed the volcanic structure of the lunar 
mountains At Slough, near Windsor, he 
erected a telescope of 40 feet length, and 
completed it in 1787 Herschel received 
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much aiiBigtance m making and recording 
observations from bis sister (Jaioline, and 
latteily his brother, a skilful optical mstru 
merit maker, lent him valuable aid In 
1802 he laid before the lioyal Society a 
catalogue of 5000 nebula* and clusters of 
stirs which he had discovered He was 
made I) CL by the University of Oxford, 
and in 1810 was knighttd 

Herse, Hfaiisf, a frannwoik whereon 
lighted < andh s w« r< ]>1 1 < t d at tin obm (|Uic8 
of distinguished }»( isdim h In fuiK i il herse 
of the rnld<lh s w is i tf iiipor ir;y < uiopy 
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covered with wax lights, uni sit up in the 
chuiih, the (oMiii was pluid uiidtr the 
h* rst during tlit fumuiil (tnuiionus Some 
turns it was a vtn claluM it* ‘^tiiuturc 
'riie name has bc< u trinsfim*! to the 
mod* rn carriagt foi bt iring a diad b<*d> to 
tin grave 

Hersfeld, a towui of IVussia, province of 
llcssi Nassau, 10 milts N n K. of hiilda 
l*op 7202 

Herstal, or Hfkibtai , a town of Helgium, 
on the Meuse, 1 miles north oast of Lut^ge 
It was the residence of Ihpin lo Cros, and 
afti rwards of sevtral hienth kings of the 
second rate, and has a church founded by 
(hailomigne Pop 

Hertford, town and former pari borough 
of hngland capital of the coiint> of same 
name, on the Lea, lU miles north of Lornkm 
It consists of thrt e principal stiects, met ting 
in a ccuitial squat i There art breweries 
and oil and flour mills Hertfoid now gives 
name to a pari div of the county The 
castle, whnli was built by Edward the Elder 


about 905, was (Kjcupied by John of Gaunt, 
and by the qutens of Henry IV , V , and 
VI , and Ilizabeth also resided in it occa 
Bionally John II , king of I ranee, and 
David, king of Scotland, were both in cap 
tivity here Pop 9322 — The county of 
Hfrtf<)Ri> (contracted Hsrih), is bounded 
by ( ’arnbndgeshire, Essex, Midcilesex, Buck 
ingham, and Bedford, area, 405,141 acres, 
of which about five sixths aie arable, mea 
dow, and pisture The general aspect of 
the county is pleasing, being diversihcd by 
hill and valley, pasture lands, arable farms, 
and picturesque parks and woods The prin 
cipal rivers are the Lea and (’olne, lM>th of 
winch have numerous tributaries Agneul 
tun emplo;)8 a large number of the in 
habitants, there are manufactures of pa[)er, 
silk, and straw I or jiarliamentary pur 
poses It forms foui divisions, each return 
mg a member to the House of (kimmons 
Pop (1901), 250,150 

Hertogenbosch See /ioM /c Due 

Hertz, Hfnuik, Danish dramatic poet, 
was iKirn at ( ’op< nhagen of )i wish parent*', 
1798, died 1870 He jmblished siviril 
comedies anonymousl) in 1826 30 Poeti 
cal Epistles fnim Paradist, in which he 
imitated ind satin/ed the affected style and 
sjniit of his eonternporaru H, raised a gnat 
commotion at the tune He wrote a gieat 
number of poems and novels, but las best 
w'oiks are his pla^s Among his best know n 
are Sparekassen, Ninon, Svend D^ rings 
Huns, a tr'*^'’‘^dy founded on an old saga, 
and King Hen3 s Diughter, whuh has been 
tianslate*! ami })erf*)iined in I ranee, (^ei 
many, and Britain 

Her uh, an vm u nt ( m j manic people on 
ginallv found on the noithein sboies of the 
Blatk bea Under the ka*l( rship of ( )do leer 
the \ helpe*l in the overthiow^ of the W esttm 
I mpirt> Ab*>ut the t nd of the 6th centurv 
they ti ised to have a separate existenue as 
a JH opK 

Hervey, JamI'*, hnglish divine, born in 
171 b died 1758 H iviug taken ordtis be 
hlled t uracies in Hanipshiie and Devonshire, 
and in 174 1 he became curate to Ins father 
it whose death he succeeded to the livings 
of Weston lav el and (\illingtrte His 
woiks, wdiich had a great jiopularitv not 
withstanding their turgid and meretricious 
i!.t\ le, UK lucU \1 oditations among the Tombs 
Ivefloctions in a Flow^er Garden, a Descant 
on ('reation, ('ontemplations on the Night 
and Starry Heavens, Theron and Aspnsia, 
rekgious dialogues, and a volume of Letters. 
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Hervey Islands, a ^roup of wlamls in the 
Pacific ifcean, K w of t!ie Soiiti;^ Islands, 
lat 20* H Km 160 Vt , consistiui; of nine 
islands, either volcanic or (H>ralhne, the 
largest being Karabinga. '1 he nativ c s h iv e 
Itgtnds of thtir inigratum from Samoa, and 
nuiii} have bttn conveiUd to Chri'^tiarutv 
!Siou niuK r Bi iti^h proteition Pop alxiut 
M<M> ( 'alK t] also ( ook h ]si ANIH 

Herzegovina ilurt se go m ' nv), a province 
of tlie Balkan peninsula now under the xVus 
tiian Hwav, boundt d on the N b> ( Koati vand 
Bosnia, on tlu k b\ >ioviba7ar, on the h h 
by Montenegro, and on tin s and \\ by Dal 
mitii in i, 7i*U S4jnarc miles llu sur 
fa<« iHgtneiallv mountainous, but lontains 
minv fertiK valleys Pop about 2*20,000 
Vn HiHuntction which broke out in hih, 
1S7''», formed tin beginning of a tiam of 
t vents re^^nl ting in war In tween Bussiaand 
I uikev In anonlanee w'lth tin IVe itv of 
lUilm U‘'78) the proviiue was oeiupied bv 
Aiistriaii tnMips, and is now ruled by an 
Austrian military governor 

Herzen (hert s< n), Ai i x \ni)KH, a liusman 
writer, born m 1812 at Moscow, dud at 
Pans 1870 While a student at Moscevv 
Ik imbibed extreme pliilosopbu al and so 
cialistic views, which bi ought abotii his im 
piiHoninent and exile l(t was aftc rwards 
pardoned, but spent the latte i part of his 
bff (from 1847) abroa<1 Among hm mi 
nn rouH works are tin novels, Who is to 
I lame? and Dr Kiupovv , letters fiom 
brain earn! Ital} On tin Dev tlopnn nt of 
lb volutionary Ideas in Kussia, l»eo<»llec 
tioiiK of my lifetime, Memoirs of the 
I mpress Cathanin, <fec 

Herzog (hai zo//) lonAiXN Jakob, G erman 
Protestant tluoKjgian, Ivorn at Basel 180^i, 
died at LrUngi n 18S2 He was successively 
professor of historical theology at Lausanne, 
(hurcli history at Halle, and latterly at Er 
Kngen His chief works are (’ah in and 
/vvingli, Lifc^ of (Leolampadms and the Pc 
formation in Basel, and his great Be il 
Lncyklopidie fUr Protestantise he '1 hecdccgio 
und Kirche, a vast colKction of (icrmaii 
learning ami speculation, of which lu was 
the editor, ami to which he contributed 
over iOO articles 

He'siod, one of the oldest jioets of ( Greece, 
lielonging to the 8th century bc , and ton 
neettai with Ascra, a village of Bcrotia, at 
the foot of Mount Helicon Little is knc»wn 
of hw life Of numerous works attnbuted 
to him there only remain the 'J’heogoiiy, a 
collection of the oldest fables concerning the 
Voi IV 417 


birth and achu v eineuts of the gods , the 
Shield of Heracles, a fiagmc»nt of a laiger 
work, ami a didactu jH>eu», Works and 
Davs, whitli treats of agiuultuie, tlu chouc 
of davs, \( , with prudtiitial precepts con 
cermiig tHlmation domestu tcenxunv, Ae 
Hesper'ides leKz) in t.nek mytlmlogy, 
ccitam nvinphs wlio li\nl in gaidtns e»f 
rathe i iiiue itvin locahtv, asgnaidians t>f the 
gedden apples that gre w tlu re , being assisteel 
ill the charge by a eh agon Hemiod jdaeon 
the gaidens m an island of the' eaean tai to 
the' west It was the eleventh 1 iboui of 
llcraelts to kill the eliagon and bung the 
golden apples of the Hespeiidcs to I iiiys 
theus 

Hesperor'nis, a fossil bird found in tlu* 
ebalk formation of Kansas about tl feet 
long, without wings ami having its jaws 
aiineel With teetli, uhuh are met set in 
sockets, but in a common gioove It has 
been elesenbed as ‘i kind of HWimming, 
Ksm like, laptoJial ostne li, willioiif hue* 
limbs with the gipe at mod w itli fui midablo 
lows of stioiig teeth like* a .igantu Ii/aiel, 
and with a laige, bre*a<l, anel flafteneel tail 
like a beaver 

Hes penis among tluMim u nt (iieoks a 
name e>f tlu* «ve mng stai (the ))laiH t \ onus) 

Hesse (lus), or aneienlly a t< i 

ntorv e»f (*< imany, situate d niamlv be twee n 
the nverb ^e<ekul, Bbim , Mam, i aim and 
I ulela After vane>UH foi tunes it was nile d 
by the landgiave Philip I , who Kueeefehd 
in 1 *()*♦, ami at his death m 1 '»»»7 divided 
hiH dominions among his four sons 1 he 
ehath of two of theste, he>v\ever, le united the 
territories in part, so that tluie? lemaimd 
onlv the two mam divisuuisof HesKo Lasse I 
and Hesse Darmstadt, the latte r iietw known 
simply as Hesse See feillowing artuKs 
Hesse, or IlrssKv, of, 

fe trine riy known as /i/Bsfn harm Ouit, an 
inde|)endent state of South (termany, eon 
Histing of Himdrv distim t |w»rtionK (){ the 
two mam pcii lions, om (fonnmg the pro 
vimesof Phe mhe Mse n <»n the Te ft, and Star 
ke nburg on the right bank of the Pbmt ) 
lus immeeliate Iv to th« north of PnwK ti, the 
edher, I >b< rhe sst n ( I f»pe t He ssej), is entirely 
1 IK lose d by the I^mssian jirovince of Hessen 
Tsassiu, area of wholes grand duchy, 2804 
sej miles Obe rhessen is gene rally moun 
tatnous, the provinces Starke nburg and 
Ph< inhcssen are also inoiintamous towards 
their fronturM, more e«|H*cially m the south- 
east, but there are also extensive plains be 
longing to the valleys of the Mam ami the 
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Ehine The climate is greatly diversified, 
being cold and bleak in the mountainous 
distncti, and mild and pleasant m the val 
leys of the Rhine and the Mam Much of 
the soil, particularly in the pnivinces of 
Starkenburg and Uhemhessen, is remark 
ably fertile The % me forms a most import 
ant object of culture, and fruit w very abun 
dant The pnncifal kiwns are Darmstadt, 
the capital, Mainz, (hesseu, Bingen, and 
Worms About two thirds of the mhabi 
tants are Protestants Pop 1,119 893 —The 
Grand duchy <»f Hesse originated in the 
division of the Landgraviate of Hesse in 
1567 (See Ihuc) In 1806 the landgravi 
ate was erected into a grand <hichy with an 
enlarged terntory by Napoleon It w^is 
reduced to its present limits in 1 866, when 
it had to cede to Prussia some districts m 
the north, besides Hesse Hombnrg, which, 
after being separated from it since 1 59o, 
had been reunited to it in the beginning <»f 
the year m which it was ceded The reign 
mg grand duke, Ludwig (Jjoms), was mar 
ri'd to Pnneess Alice of (xrc'at Britain 

HetBe-CasBel, or Kurhlhsen (‘Llectoral 
He sson’), a district of Germany, formerly an 
independent electorate, containing 4430 b<| 
miles, but now, with the exception of several 
small stnps of teiritory, forming part of the 
1 ’russian })rovince of H essen N assau It vv as 
founded m 1567 (Ste i/^ssc) The last 
tv^cuity years of its indoiiendent history is 
simply a narrative of confiiets between the 
people for political freedom and the elector 
for absolute rule At last, on the outbreak 
of the Geiinan war of 18()6, the elector de 
dared himself on the side of Anstna, and 
his territory was occupied by Prussian troops 
On the conclusion of the war Hesse Cassd 
was annexed to the Prussian terntones 

HosBe^DarmBtadt See //cs^«c, Grand 
ducht/ of 

Hesse 'Homburg, before its absorption 
by iVussia after the German war of 1866, 
a landgi aviate of Germany, consisting of 
two paits, the loidahip of Hornburg, situated 
N N w of Frankfort, and the lordship of 
Meissenheim It had an area of alxiut 105 
scpiare miles, and a population of 27,000 
inhabitants The greater part of the })ublic 
revenue was <»btamed from the gaming 
tables of the watenng place, Homburg, the 
capital 

HeBse-NaBsau, or Hf^scn Nassau, a 
province of Pi ussia, formed out of the W 
mer Principality of Hesse Cassel, the Duchy 
of Nassau, the Landgraviate of Hesse- 


-HESSIAN PLY 

Homburg, the territory and town of Frank 
fort, &e It borders on the Prussian pro- 
vinces of Westphalia, Hanover, Saxony, and 
the Khmelancl, the Kingdom of Havana, 
&c , and incloses Upper Hesse (See ffesse, 
Grand duchy of) The boundary is partly 
formed by the Rhine, Mam, Weaer, and 
Werra Other nvers are the Lahn and 
h uhk. The greater part of this province 
iHjloiigs to the central German plateau, and 
has a rugged surface, partly covereci by 
branches of the Harz Still, alxmt 40 per 
cent of the whole is arable, while about the 
same is under wood The chief mmeral is 
iron Mineral 8i)rings are numerous ITie 
manufactures consist chiefly of woollens, 
cottons, and linen 9’he pnncipal towns are 
('<issel, the ca}>ital, Wiesbaden, and Frank 
foit Pop 1,897,981 

HesBian, a stout coarse cloth made of 
In mp, or of lit mp and jute 

Hessian Boots, a kind of high boots w ith 
tassel m front, woni over tight trousers, m 
fashion with military gentlemen m the l8th 
century 

Hessian Fly ((Vm/omyio da^fr actor), 
a fly of the famil\ Tipuhda, of the order 
DipUra (two winged flics), the larva of 
which IS very desti active to vvhtat, barlty, 
and rye ciops (it dots not attuk oats) 
It IS so named from the unfounded belief. 



IleKniatt By (Otctdo'iiiiria <Ifirtruf(or) 


(I Male (nniura.1 llir^) b Male Bod) r Pupte 

nxoil (in the juiut of the wlopat etiilk 

prevalent in America, where it is specially 
destnictive, that it was brought over to that 
country m the baggage of the Heasi m mer 
cenanes employed against the Americans 
m the war of Indei>endence lire female 
fly is about the eighth of an inch m length, 
with a wing expanse of about a quarter of 
an inch Its body is brown, with the upper 
parts, the thorax, and the head of a darker 
shade, approachmg to black. The wings are 
418 
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of A Wid a**® siirroiindiMl with 

fnngcis '1 ht male jw iomowbat smnlUr 
than the female and hw lunger antennae 
I’he female die** usually lav thtir eggs on 
the young plants twice in the year, in May 
ami Septeuilier, out of which eggs the mag 

f ot» batch m from four to fourteen da>8 
*he»o work themsehes m between the leaf- 
shi ath an<l the stt m, and fix themselves near 
the lowest joints often near the root, ami 
suck the juices of tlu. stem, so th it the car 
fills tlown at a sharp anijle 1'hese mag 
goto turn to pupa*, from wdach the Hies de- 
velop m about ten davw It has long laen 
a pest m Ameru i and (k imanv, but <hd not 
apjMnir in Britain till the summer of 18S(> 
Hestia, oue of the latei (iieek goddesses, 
equivalent of tlo Litin \ ( sta 
Heteralocha Stc Ham hml 
Heterocer'c al, a term applied to ganoid 
and clasuiobranchiate fishes, in whuh the 
vertebral tolumii runs to a jxuiit m the 
upper lobe of the tail, as in the shai ks uid 
sturgeons, taiiHing this loin to he rnuth 
larger thvn the otiu r 

Heterogen'esis, a term sonu tiinos used as 
equivalent to sjamtaneous generation othor 
wise applied to alternate generation hoe 
Oetifratioti 

Heteroousians (hd c ro ouVian/), in 
e((hs hist a branch of the Allans who 
held that the Hon w as of i dilb n nt substance 
from the I'athcr Sec HonuMtuKians 
Heterop'oda, an order of m inne molluscs, 
the most nighly organwed of the fiasUro 
poda In this order th< foot is c<»mprc8scd 
into a vertical muscular laminfi, serving for 
a fin, and the gills, when ]>re8eut, att cul 
lected into a mass on the hinder |»art of the 
back The chief genera are i^arimrta and 
Firfila 

Heterop'tera (Gr het^ros^ different, and 
ptfforif a wing), a section of hemipterous 
insects compriBiug those 
in w hich the tw o pairs of 
wmgB are of different con 
sistence, the anterior f>art 
being horny oi leathery, 
but generally tipjied with 
membrane They comprise 
the land and water bugs 
By some naturalists the 
Heteroptera are separated 
fnim the Homoptera vthe 
other section of the He- 
miptera), and raised into a distinct order 
Hotmail, or Atamak, the title of the 
head (general) of the Cossacks This dig 
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Hit? was alMibahcd among the Cossacks of 
the Ckrvuie b\ ( athanne the (3 mat, ami 
although the C\>s8acks of the I >on still retain 
then hetman, the former fi^eetlum of election 
is gone, and the title of c hu f hetman is now 
held by the Russian heir ijiparent to the 
crown 

Heuglin (hoiglm), Tiinnxm, Bahon \on, 
German traveller, Iwuii I '>21, died 1876 
He became first known by Ins travels in 
tlio region of the White Nile and Ah\s 
8iiua(185t) took part in the Germuicv 
pedition of 18t)l 62 to the Egyptian Sou 
dan and afktrwards aocoru pained Mdine 
Tinm^ m hei expedition to the Upper Nile 
In 1870-71 he made a journey the region 
of Spitzbergcn and Nova /imhla, and in 
1875 a last journey to the shores of the 
R'cmI beo. Ho publiHln d seveial \<»bnm m of 
African travel and natural history 

Hex achord, m theauc lont mimu , an inter 
val of foiii toms and one semitone, eijuiva 
lent to that wbuli the moderns (all a tfh 

Hex agon, a plain figure of six sides and 
SIX angle s \\ ben these lineM aie * qnal tluj 
figuri H ( ill( d o n<ful((i h( 

Hexahedron, a figure having six faces, 
OI a solid Ivoundtd by six planes The t<‘rm 
cube IS now gem rally ap()hed to the reyuhir 
henih(<hn>t 

Hexam'eter, a verse of six fi et, tin beion 
OI epic im isure of tlie Gn'tksand Hornaus 
'I'he sixth foot iH always a sjiondte (two 
long syllabbs) or a trochee (a long and a 
short) 'I he hvc first may bo all daityls 
(two short syllables and one lon^), (»r all 
sjamdees, or a mixture <»f both '^Fhe h( heme 
of this verse then is- 

or, I 1 — j~— I— 1 ^ 

with all the varieties which the mingling of 
the two kinds of feet affords In modern 
poetry the, hexaim ti i has l»cen frequently 
used In hnglisb hoxarmters accent m 
almost cntiiely substituted for length, and 
trochees gc nerally take the place of sporidc?es 
Eongfcllow ill his Kvangoline, Kingsley m 
his Andromcdii, and ( lough ui his Bothie 
have adopted this form of verso I'he fol 
lowing lines are specimens of Clough’s Eng 
litth hi xametors — 

O let us i tiy hei answered the | waters them f 
»( Ives will sup j port us | 

\ ea VC ry 1 rlpph » and waves will j foi rn to a | 
boat uncier 1 neath iw 

Hexan'dria., in the Linnaan system of 
botany, a clae# of plants having six stamens, 
whic b are all of equal or nearly equal length 
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HEXAPLA IIPZEKIAH 


Hex'apla (Greek, hexapla^ *six fold ), a 
collection of the Holy Scnptures in six Ian 
guages, apjdied particularly to the combina 
tion of SIX versions published by Ongen, 
containing the Hebrew text with a tran 
8crii)t of it in Greek chiracters, the Sep 
tuagint, and three other versions, those, 
namely, of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo 
dotion It 18 only extant in fragments 
Hex'astyle, in architecture, a term applied 
to a portKo <ir t< mplt wliuh has six (olumns 
in front 

Hexham, a town of Ingland, in ISorth 
urnberlandshire, on the 'ryi>e, about 20 miles 
west from Newcastle 'i'here are here nans 
of an abbey <hureh, ongaially a cruciform 
stnntun, built about 074, de8tr{)><d two 
centimes later by the J lanes, renovated in 
111 1, and demolished by the Scots m 1290 
Hats, glo\cs, and leather arc manufactured, 
but the industiies are chiefly agriculturil 
Hexham gives name to a pail <liv of the 
county l*of> ^>932 -’J'he 11 \nn oh Hh\ 
HAM, fought 15th May, 1404, was one of those 
belonging to the wars of the Hoses I'ht 
Lancastiians under Somerset weic defeated 
by Montague, the former being slain 
Heydeck, Kahi Wiihiim non (some 
tunes ( ailed lli xh </(f( / ), Jlavariati landseapi 
paintei, born at Saaralben in Lorr line 1788, 
du d at Alunich 1 SOI lit c nteu «1 the mill 
tary aeudemy at Munidi in 1801, and lost 
to the rank of In uU mint g< m id Hem rvt <l 
as a volunteei in the Ptninsulai <ainpiign, 
and took an a«ti\» in tlu (iitik w ir 

of indept ndt IK t UnpidunHan nuiiKiou'', 
tht mou important lx mu ]ti mivtd it Hti 
linandMunnh \iiioriL, tin m ai< 1 Molean 
\\(x>d cutUrs, The I nm (i tU it M^cena,, 
'rhe Ascent to the Acropolis, Ac 
Heylin, Pktfb, D D , English theologian, 
born lOOlt, died 1002 He publisluil his 
Mieiocosmos, or Description of tin t«lobe, 
m 1025 In 1029 he lx came thaplaiu to 
('hailes I , and obtained seveial la tu hits, 
fiom which ho was ejected during the civil 
war At the Htstoratiou he was inadn sub 
dean of Westminstei He wiote a I aft. of 
Laml, a Defence of the Church of England 
and seveial theological works 

Heyne (hi'm), GnuianAN Gottiob, Ger 
man scholar, boi n 1 7 29, died 1812 Hewas 
educated at Chemnitz and at Leipng ITni 
versity, and after a long struggle w ith po\ 
erty he received, in 1703, an invitation to 
liecome professor of ekxjiience and poetry at 
Gottingen He was soon after (1704) ap 
pointed first librarian, and remained here 


till his death He particularly applied him 
self to classic al criticism and the illustration 
of the wntmgs of the ancients, and pub 
lished valuable editions of Homer, Pindar, 
Diodorus Siculus Epictetus, \ irgil, Tibul 
lus, Ac , all with full commentaries 

HeyBe(hiVe), Paul.) OMAN vLijDwio Ger 
man novelist and dramatist, l)or»' at Berlin 
1830, settled at Munich in 1854 He has 
wntten many plays, and short stones for 
newspapers and maga/ines , but his fame 
rests on his great novels, Die Kinder der 
Welt (The Children of the World), 1872, 
and Im Paradiese (The Par idise ( dub), 1875, 
generally recogni/ed as among the most 
pow< rful and artistic w orks of modern Ger 
man fiction 

Heywood, a municipal borough of Eng 
land, in Lancashire (giving name to a i)arl 
div ), about 8 miles northwest of Min 
cluster d he making of power looms, iron 
and brass founding boiler making and all 
biancluH of cotton spinning and manufac 
tuiing aie extensively carried on Pop 
(PK)]) 25 481 

Heywood, John, m curly English dia 
matiht, 1)01 n in tin end of the fifteenth cen 
tury, died at Mechlin Hometinn about 1 580 
Sii Thomas More intiodueed him at the 
couit of Henry VIII , with whom he be 
came a favourite His zealous attachment 
to tilt Koman (diurdi reeonirn ended him to 
Queen M iry , Imt this very circunistanti 
rendcud him an object of huspicioii during 
the two succeeding icigns, iind he found it 
expedunt to retire to the Coiitintnt Hey 
woods di iniatic woiks mav be classed as 
Interludes, us they stand between the inn 
acle plays and the diaiiui proper Among 
them are \ inery Play betweeen the Par 
done rand the Frtre, the Curate and Neybour 
Prattt , The Plav of Love I he F'our P’s , 
Ac He also wrote ejugranis, ballads eKr 

Heywood, Thomas, diarnatist, lived m 
the leigiisetf Idi/abeth Janies I ind ( harles 
1 He was Ixirn in I lucolnshire, and edu 
cate el at ( ambndge He comjiostd wholly 
or in part 220 eliflerent plays Of these 
only about twenty fom remain, of which 
the one most admired is A Woman Killed 
w ith Kindness, published in Dodsley s C’ol 
lection Ho was also the author of Great 
Britain s IVoy , An Apology for Actors, and 
a number of other w orks 

Hezeki'ah ( II ic/{ i generally Hizl i ifah m, 

strength of Jehovah), the twelfth, anci on© 
of the beat of the kings of Judah He sue 
ceeded Abar alxuit 717 n t , and died about 
420 
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6!)8 B.C He repressed idol itrs, Lmjijlit ‘'IK 
ce«»fully against the Philistines, and hojnwl 
to become entirely ludt j>endent of Assyria, 
but bad his fentetl cities captiir<Hb ami 
wis mulcted in a large tribute Alamt this 
tune He^ekiah had a senous illness from 
whuli he inirticulouslv locovered, and cele 
biattd his frt‘«h lease <d life in a thanks 
•ruing, preserved in Isaiah vkxviu Among 
tin ambassadors who cam© with lettera and 
t»ift« to congratulate him on his recoveiv 
was the \Ktroy of Bab\lou, to whom he 
(hsplaved the royal trewiires ho! this ht 
received a temble rebuke, ami ho was told 
by Isuah that from Ikibylon would come 
the ruin am! captivity of Judah 'I'ho 
grt itcr part of the Senpturt rec(»rds bearing 
on the reign of Hozekiah is occupied by the 
two invasions of bennacheiib, and the sud 
den destruction of the Assyrian army He 
/c kiah did not long surv iv e this dt In erance 

Hibbei’t Lectures, a course (»f lectures 
founded by Holiert Hibbut in 1817 for the 
pnanotiou of comprehensive le iimug and 
thoiough research m lelation to religion 
wholly ttpait fiom the uittrest of any par 
tieular church oi s\stem '1 he hrst course' 
vv IS given at V\ estminste i in bv Pi of 
M IX Mulbr, ‘On the Oiigin and Oiowtb of 
litbgion, as illustiated b\ the Ueligions of 
India Subm (jin nt lee tme rs have laieii M 
Penouf, M hriiest Kenan Jlb}s Divids, 
Kutiitn, IMleukrcr, Sa)ee, Ac 
Hibernation See Dinmant 

Hiber'ma, the am lent n urn e)f li eland, 
apjditd to it first b\ luluis ( asar A ns 
totle mcntiouH tins isbuid by the name of 
/(flit Pom{K>muH Mela calls it Itrnui 
Ptolemy, Inut tu<i 

Hibiscus, an extensive genus of plants, 
nat order Malvacee (mallows), cbieHy na 
tives of tropical climates d’hey have largo 
show V dowers, borne singly upon stalks to 
wauls the ends of the bram hes, theme flowe rs 
having an outer calyx (e ailed the tpicalyx) 
of nmnerous leaves in additmn to the true 
five lohed fiersistc nt calyx 'I hey arc due Hy 
shiubs, om or two being herbs, and a few 
attaining the dime rismn of trees ThesjKeics 
are re m irkable for abounding in mm ilagc 
and feir the tenacity of the fibre e»f their 
bark, whence several are employed for many 
economical purposes m the ditFe rent countries 
where they are ineligenoiis 'I he fietals e>f 
// ro$a UTtemis^ a plant with large, hand 
some, usually red flowers, freejuent in green 
houses, are astnugent, and used in China 
as a black dye fur the hair and eyes The 
421 


handsome flowering •ehnib kmwvn m gardens 
as Althita fmttx is a sjvecies of hibiscus 
(if ^i/rimus) dhe root of H Manihot 
Melds a mucilage' used lu laj^cui as sue and 
to give a pioper eouMistome tei papeer Thu 
Ittives of II (anfutbinu'* are eatahb*, and an 
oil IS extractoel fiom its Heeds while it is 
ciiiUvated m India foi its fibre, and be*neo 
known as Indian hemp 

Hiccup, or Hucoimh, is a convulsive 
catch of the lespii itorv museles, with sonoi 
ouH mspiratioa, repeated at shoit luteivals 
'riioiigh generallv i trivial and ti ursicnt in 
tsmvciiK nee, its oecunonct) m the last stagets 
e)f acute disease is a grave and tdte n a fatal 
8v mptom 'Phe fiujut nt sw dlowing of small 
piee*tsof ue, ot small doses of inti spasmodic 
inodieines, usual ly lolievts a severe ht 
Hickes, (itoKt (• 1>1), Inglish divim>, 

philologist, and antiquary, was lioin 1642, 
died 17H‘ He bee atm di*an of Woieustei 
in Insf, but of this hev was de pined in IfillO 
foi u fusing to take tlmoaths to \V ilharn HI 
aft* r the IvNivoIution Ho followesl the' for 
tunes of lames II, and was (onseeratt'd 
Hulli vgan lbM!H>pof d’hulford in 16'H by the 
non juiing Are hl»iHho[> Sam roft ( )f his nu 
meuons vvoiks the most important aie In 
Ntitntioiu H f iiainm itie a Viiglo Saxonie ii et 
M oso(<othuK, A^e (0\ou IfkHb), ami 1 tu 
guanim vtiituum se'ptemti ion ilium 'I hesaii 
I us fiiammalieo ( nticiis ut Ate ha ologn us 
((>\on 170^>) 

Hlck'ory,tl»u name given to sene tal spe < u s 
of tiinbcu trees of the genus ( 'unfit, belong 
mg to the mit order I uglandae ea' (walnut) 
They are natives of North Aiiu^rua and 
aie reunarkablt for statulinesH and general 
lieauty d’he wood is he avy, strong, and te na 
< ions and is use d for making rarnagu shafts, 
stiivvs, wliip handles, cogged wheels, &e 
'I he shag bark (< ttUm) yields the hickory 
nut of eoininerce, and its wood is very valu 
able f' ()fn^tJ(^rn^lHy\{\^\t^ the pecan nut 
The pig nut e>r brown hickory is the (' 
(fluhru, and the svv imp liie kory is ( uniatu, 
»o (alleel from the^ bitte mess e>f its nut 
Hidalgo, i Spanish ueeblem in e>f the le>vvur 
(lass 'Jlieie were htduUfit» dt tutfunilezu, 
of noble bath, ami htduhjO'i dt pnn/d/tu, 
that is, those on whom thej king hael eon 
ftrrtel nohihty, and thewu who purebosed no 
bility 1 ho title is m»w obsolete 
Hide, oi* L\yi) He© Ilt/tlf 
Hides, the skins of animals, eitlu r raw or 
dressed, but the name is more feirnriionly 
given to the undressed skins e>f the larger 
domestic animals, as oxen, horses, Ae, the 
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•mailer l>emg called skins, llie hide trade 
is now an important one. 

Hleracium See Hanohmed 

Hiera Picra, ‘ Holy Bitter,’ a warm cath 
artic composed of aloes and canella bark 
made into a powder and mixed with honey, 
still a favourite m domestic medicine and 
veterinary practice 

Hierap'ohs, a ruined city of Asiatic ’I’ur 
key, near the right bank of the Lyiiis, 121 
miles east by south of Srnynia It was 
famous for its thermal springs, was the 
birthplace of Lpi( tetus, and is mentioned by 
Bt Paul in his epistle to the Colosaians 
(iv 

Hi'srarohy (from Gr hierot, sacred, and 
ar(hB, government), sacred government, 
sometimes the church, sotnetiines the rule 
which the ecclesiastical governing liody 
exercised as at once priests and civil niagis 
trates In the former sense the hierarchy 
arose with the establishment of the ( ’hns 
tian church as an independent society 
In the middle ages the papal hierarchy 
gathered great strength, and the pope be 
came a spirittial monarch, iniling western 
(Christendom with power but feebly limited 
by pnnees and councils A reactionary 
movement began m the 1 4th century, and 
the general tendency of subsequent events 
has always been to make the civil and hicr 
arc hical power more and more independent 
of each other The term hurarchtf as used 
to denote the governing and mmistenug 
body in the church, according to its several 
giadatiouB, can strictly be applied only to 
those churches which ai e rnh d by bishops, 
such as the Roman (‘athohe Church and 
the Anglican Chuich, which also holds the 
theory of a hierarchical gradation of rank 
and authority Both these churches com 
prise the three orders of bisliops, priests, and 
deacons 

Hieratic Writing (Gr heratik o<, sac red), 
the mode of writing used by the Egyptian 
priests 111 their records See Huro</hfphtc^ 

Hi'ero I , ancient Greek mler or ‘Tyrant’ 
(that 18 , absolute monarch) of Syracuse in 
Sicily, brother of Gelon, whe^m he succeeded 
m 478 BC He was an enlightened ruler, 
and a patron of genius and learning His 
court became the rendezvous of the most 
distinguished waiters of his time, including 
Pindar, 1 schylus, Bacchylides, Epic bar 
mns, and Simonides The Hitro of Xeuo 
phon contains the finest eulogium of this 
monarch He was several times victor in 
the Grecian games. Pmdar has celebrated 


his victones several odes of this poet are 
filled with his praises Hiero died at Catana^ 
467 B c 

Hiero IL, King or Tyrant of Syracuse 
(269-21 4 B c ), son of Hierocles, a noble 
Syracusan, who claimed a descent from the 
family of Gelon He was chosen by the 
soldiers as general in 275 B.C , and recog- 
nized as king about 270 In 264 he made 
an alliance with the Carthaginians against 
Rome, and thus began the first Pumc war 
Being defeated by the Romans he made 
peocje by the payment of tribute, and was 
ever after a faithLil and useful ally to them 
Ills subjects enjoyed great prosperity during 
his reign Hiero devoted himself to the 
construction of military machines of all 
kinds, and ships of great size, under the 
direction of Archimedes, who hved in Syra 
cuse during this reign 

Hlerochloe (hi ci ok'lo e), Hierochloa. 
See //o/y qrans 

Hieroglyphics (from Gr hi€ro% sacred, 
and yli/pfu)t I engrave), a term originally 
applied to the inscriptions sculjitured on 
buildings in Egypt, m the belief that the 
writing was confined to sacred subjects, and 
legible only to the priests ’I he term lias 
also been applied to picture w i itiug ui gen 
eral, such as that of the Mexicans and the 
still ruder pictures of the North Amcnciui 
Indians Three different modes of writing 
were used by the ancient Egyptians, the 
Ilteroqbfphc^ the Ifurattc, and the P( rnoUc 
Pure hieroglyphic writing is the earliest, 
and consists of figures of matenal objects 
fnim every sjihere of nature and art, with 
certain mathematical and arbitrary sym 
bols Next was developed the hieratic or 
priestly waiting, the foim in which most 
Egvptian literature is written, and m which 
the symbols almost cease to be recognizable 
as figures of objtcts Hieratic writings of 
the thud millennium B< are extant In 
the demotic or tnchortal writing, denved 
diiectl^ from the hieratic, the symbols vre 
still more obscured The demotic was 
first used m the 9th century b c , t«id w as 
chiefly employed in social and commercial 
mtercoursc Down to the end of the 18th 
century scholars failed to find a clue to 
the hieroglyphic writings In 1799, how 
ever, M Bouchard, a French captam of 
engineers, discovered at Rosetta tne cele- 
brated atone wdnch afforded European echo 
lars a key to the language and writing of 
the ancient Egyptians It contained a tn 
Imgual inscription m hieroglyphics, demoUc 
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obanciera, and Greeks which turned out 
to be a decree of the pneets m honour of 
Ptolemy V issued in B Cw The last 
paragraj)h of the Greek inscription staUsl 
that tu o tniusiations, one in the SJfiici ed and 
the other in the jHipular KgyptiMi language, 
would be found adjacent to it I'he tiis 
coverv of an alphawt was the first tisk 
The flemotn part of the inscription uas 
first exuiiintMl h> De Haty and Aktrhlad, 
and the siguiht iition of a riunihor of the 
«y minds ast ei t uned 1 he hier»»glYphn jnwt 
uas next <aicfnll\ examined and compared 
with the demotic and Greek At last after 
much studv < hampollicm nnd l>r '1 hoinas 
^ oung iiidefKndtntlv of each other, disco 
xeitd the uu thod of reading the chaiacters 
(1H2‘2), and thus pnnided a Gue to the do 
cipherment of the ancient I gvptian writing 
HierogUphit characters no either o/mi 
f/raph{<, M using well known objects as 
symbeds of conceptions, or phonetu^ it 
representing words by symbols standing foi 
tbcir sounds Th* pbom tic signs aic at, am 
divided into a]])habctical signs and h\ llal>i< 
signs Many of tlie idoognphic charactc rs 
are simple enough, thus the hguie of a man, 
a woman, a calf, indicate simply tlioHC* 
objects Others, hovvovir, are less Minplt, 
and convey then meaning tigurativ« ly oi 
Bvmholically Water wis expicsscd by 
three /ig/!cg lines, onv above the other, to 
re present w a\ es oi rijiplcs of running watc i, 
milk by a milk jar, oil by an oil jar, fishing 
by a pelican seizing a fish, > * fishing m* 
mg and sight by an eve end so on I he 
nature of the ]»hontti( hn r«>j^lv|>hs, whuh 
represi nt smifily sounds, will be understood 
fiom an cxplanatictu of the le 
comp in \ mg cuts 

1 The first hitrogUph m 
the name of Kleopatra is a 
knee, which is kne or hit m 
Coptic, and rejiresents the K 
of Kleopatra K does not oc 
cur in the name Ptolernaios 
2 The second hieroglyph in 
Kleopatra is a hem eouchant, 
which is lalm in Coptic, and 
Uthu in the old Kgyptian, and 
represents the Ij of both 
names. In Kleopatra it oc 
cupies the second place, and 
in Ftolemaios the fourth 3 
The third hieroglyph m 
Kleopatra is a reed, winch is aki in ( *optic 
and oak in the old Egyptian, and repre 
■ents the £ of Kleopatra. The reed is 
42B 
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douhh d in Ftolemaios and eiccnpies the 
sixth and seventh places where it repre 
sents the diphthong ai of Ptolernaios t 
The fourth hieroglyph m kleopatta is a 
noose, which i c pi t Heats the G of both uam< li, 
and (Kcuis m 


—"A 


Oartxmrhi of IMolunv 
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the third place 
of Ptolcm nos 
6 The fifth 
hicioglyph m 
Kleopatra is a 
111 it, which 10 
presents tho P 
of both nimes and is tlio initial of Pbtlu 
muos 0 1 lu sixth hit iogl\ ph in l\ ’♦ ojuiti i 
IS an cagh , whu li is akhoom in ( opti and 
rc'prtsc nts tho V, whuh isfoiiml tvv le* m tho 
n line Ivhctpatia, but ilots not o< i ui m tlu' 
mum PtoltMu iioK, although tho dijihthong ai 
octurs as dcMcribttl aliovc, No I 7 I ho 
Hovonth hiorogl\|)h m Kloopaita is i hand, 
whuh IS ttH>t ill ( ojitlc, and ropioseiits tho 
T of Klotipatra but does not onui in I’tolo 
inaioH, wlu 10 it loiglit bo e xpot'Uul to oe c ujiv 
the scHoinl jilaeo '1 he stHond place of 
I’tolcmams is occupiod by a stunuirclo, 
winch IS found at tho end of !< mimno 
piopcr iiaituis, and is tho CViptu femiriino 
article 'P I lit rtsoarchts of ('hampolbuii 
satisfied liirnof the exiMtoiiic (d homophoiuH 
OI chaiac tom having tlio Muim phoiu tu valim 
and whic h might bit mton baiigt d ui vvi itiiig 
pnijMer namoH H 1 lie t ightb Im loglypli m 
khopatra is a mouth, whuli is to m (*optu, 
and roproHonts tlio K of Ixbojmtra fi 'llu 
ninth hieroglyjihu m Kit opatia is the « agh , 
whith iH oxi>luiricMl in No () above 10 'I'lu 
Htunitirclo IS tho '1' of l*toUmuios wliicli 
with 11, the fgg found ut tho end of jno 
pei names of woiru n, is a ftniimru afliv 
In tho naino of Ptoh inaios then is sfill 
the M and tho S to account foi 'I ho filth 
hieroglyph m tlio caitnuclioof Ptoloinaicm 
18 a gcomotnial figiiro, coriHisting of tlircHi 
sulcH of (piobably a parallologiarn, }>ut 
now calhd a hole, b< cause; tho I 'optic mu 
has that signiiu ution, and rc^jueHonts tlio 
M llio hiKjlc re presents the H eif tho woid 
Ftobrnaios V<jwo1s were only ngaided 
by the Lgvptians as they were needed 
to ivonl ambiguous writing 

'1 he n aio grou|»H of hioroglyphs of wblc h 
one eictm nt is an ideografihn sign, to which 
a fihonetie eomplernerit is addecl to mdicaio 
the pronunciation of the idtographie sign 
The words of a text could Im wTittcn in 
hieroglyphs m three ways -1 By phonetic 
hieroglyphs, 2 By ideographic hieroglyphs} 
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aud 3, By a* combination of Ixjth Accor- 
ding to Bbcrs, m the perfected system of 
hieroglyphics the symbols for sounds and 
syllables are to be regarded as the founrU 
tion of the writing, while symbols for ideas 
are inter8perse<l with them, partly to lender 
the meaning more intelligible, and partly 
for ornamental purposes, or with a \iew to 
keep up the mystic character of the hiero 
glyphic a 

Hieron'ymites, or JFitovYvmKs, hermits 
of 8t Jerome (Hn lonyniiiM), an order of 
leligiouB persons tstabhshed in 1174, who 
wear a wbiU habit with a black stapulary 
They possessed the convent of St Lawicnce 
in the hscurial, atid stdl have convents in 
Sicily, the West Indies, and South America 
Hieronymus, Si See Jfjoinr^ S/ 

High Altar See Altai 
High Church, a term ajiplied to a puty 
m the (’hureh of JKiiigland It was applied 
first to a party among the younger clergy 
dunng the lattei part of the reign of Eli/a 
belli vv ho assc i U d that ( ^ ilvinism w as in< on- 
Histi lit with the ancient doetnne and con 
stitution of the primitive church, and who 
claimed a divine right for episcopacy Bi 
shop \ndrewes was the chief writer of this 
puty, and Ijaucl became its most active 
it idei d’he term now gem rally rtfeis to 
those who exalt the uithoiity and juiisdie 
tioii of the (huieh, and ittach gieat value 
to ec i U siastical dignities and ordinances, 
being moie or less ideutihod with the ritu 
alistu party See /iifuahwi 

High CommiBBion, ( ouri oi, an cedes 
nistieal court created by 1 Ml/ c i 1 >09, 
by w huh dl spiritual jurisdu turn was vt sted 
in the Clown Undti t hubs I and Laud 
it isHumed illegal powers, and was abcdished 
in Kill 

High Court of Justiciary See Ju'ttt 
cia/ u ( \)nrt 

Hlghgate, a N w suburb of Loudon 
situated on a hill commanding fine views of 
the inetiopohs and the surrounding couuti v , 
5 k miles fiom St Paul s 

High German, originally the Teutonic 
dialect spoken iii the southein and elevated 
parts of Germany, as distinguished fiorn 
Platt Deutscli oi Low (lerraau, spoken m 
the northern and more lowland portions of 
Germany See (hrmant/ 

Highland BegimentB, regiments m the 
Britisli army originally raided in the High 
lands of Scotland I’heir origin is found in 
certain companies of Highlanders armed by 
government about 1725-30, for the purpose 


of keeping order in the Highlands,and called 
the libick ]\ (itch flora the sombre colours of 
their tartans These were embodied as a 
regiment of the regular army m 1739, the 
hrst Ilighlmd regiment being the 4Sd, 
afterwards the lid, which has borne a dis 
tiiiguishcd part in ilmost all the wars m 
which Britain has been engaged Other 
seven regiments were raised at different 
times, the 7l8t and 72d in 1777, the 74th 
in 17H7 the 78th or Boss shire Buffs m 
1791, the 92d or Gordon Highlanders m 
1799 , the 9 Id or butheiland Highlanders 
m 1890, incl the 79th or Gamcron High 
landers m 1805 Under the present tern 
tonal system the Highland Kcgiments con 
Hist of the lilack Watch (Boy al Highlanders), 
Ist bat 42(1 hoot, 2d bat 7 Id hoot, 3d bat 
Boyal Perth Mihtia, I’hc Highland Light 
Infantry, Ist bat 7 Ist hoot, id bat 74th 
boot, 3d and 4th bats Ist Boyal Ijaiiark 
Militia, the Seaforth lligldanders (Boss 
shut Buffs, Duke of Alb in v s), Ist bat 
7id boot, 2d ]>at 7Sth boot, 3d l)it High 
land (Bitle) Militii the Lbn cn s own Ga 
Huron Higiilandtrs 1st bit 70th boot id 
bat Highland laght Infantiy Militia, the 
(lordon Highlinders, Ist bat 7oth 1 oot id 
bit 92(1 boot, M bat Boyal Aberdeenshire 
Militia, Princess laiuises ( \igyll and isu 
theiland Highlinders), Ist bit 9lHt loot, 
id bat 93 hoot, hi bat Highliml Borderei*s 
Mihtia, 4th bit Boyal Bcnfiew Militia. 
Each 1 egimeiit has its own distmcti v e tartan, 
some letam the kilt, others wear tiousers 
'Iheie aie also several Highland volunteer 
legmuiits which are biigaded with the van 
oils corps ilK)ve mentioned 

Highlands of Scotland, asomew hat \ ague 
and mdehiiite geographical division of Scot 
liiid, N and w of a line running \ i* fiom 
Dumbarton on the i lyde through the eoun 
tits of Dumb u ton, Stirling IVrth hoi far, 
Kincardine, then NW thiough Aberdeen 
Bind, Moi IV, intl Aaiin to the sboies of 
the Moi ly 1 nth 9 he Highlinds are gen 
erallv subdivided into two parts, the West 
Highlinds ind the North HighlandH, the 
foi iner of w hicli contains the shires of Vi gy 11 
and Bute the Nuithern Hebrides, and part 
of Peith and Dumbarton, and the latter 
eompiehtnds theccmnties of In vt mess, Boss, 
Sutheiland, the distncts of Athol, Bannoch, 
and the Islts of Skye, Lewis, and others 
belonging to Inv ernessand Boss The moun- 
tainous parts of Banff, Moray, Aberdeen, 
and Kiueardme are also recognized as form 
mg part of the Highlands, while Caithness 
424 
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(parti)) and tbt Oiknev and ShttKiid I4t,s 
aie excluded, Ixjcause their inhihitanU i«e 
of Sc uidinuuui origin The whole of the 
district, whuh tiuhraccs the Teltu Hp(aking 
pait (»f Scotland, IS wild, nigged, md moun 
tamoiis, with iiuuh grand and putnie8«pie 
H( entry The western lojist is indeiiteil bv 
many narrow arms of tht sea, and is flankttl 
by numerous islands borining, h\ their 
intural thiruteristus a region distiiut 
from the laiwluids of Scotland, the High 
lamls were long in a state of politual stini 
iiidept ndenco, and soculK and otherwise 
and particularly m ntaimug the use of tht 
(iu lie tongue the* peoph liavt still certain 
i hai ictt ristiCH peculiar to theinst Ives Wh it 
espttiillv separated this legioii fioin the 
ust of Setitland, was not only the Celtic 
language and blood, but also the elan system 
and all coimeeted with it See C/on 

In the earlust turns the Highland 
chitfs gave allegiinte to higher t hiefs tir 
piintt s, by whom the Scottish kings wtn 
at Iviiowledged as sovereigns mt relv in n un< 
Among these native piimes weie tht {siwt i 
ful lords of tht Isles, wljo Houiishtd fiom 
vtry antuut times to the reign of uiits \ 
'riiey luled over all tht Wesbin Isluids 
(the Hebrides) from lsla\ north and ovtr 
the western pait of the county of Invt rrit ss, 
and IS povveiful allies txtited an intluiiitt 
over the gieattr pirt of the Highlamls In 
tlu eiily fvart of the Hith ttntury tin High 
lindeis thieittned to overrun gnat part <»f 
the Lowland**, but tht y nttivctl achtek in 
the defeat of I >on ild of the Ishs at Harliw 
m 111] l^iom this time onward their 
incursions (»n the 1 owlind pirtsof Scotland 
weic umhncil chuHy to tjctasional plunder 
mg raids In the wars of tlic 17th rentury 
the Highluidtrs were largtly engaged on 
tht sitle of the Stuarts, and great numU rs 
fought undei both Montrose and Duinlee 
Vfter the suppression of the rising of 171'> 
a strenuous attcmfit was made to hn ik 
up the tribal orgaiii/ation of tin High 
landers An act was passed in 1 7‘J 1 for their 
disaiinament, between 17ihand 1717 great 
military roads were formed undt r the tliree 
tion of (ieneral Wade, and a chain of fortihed 
military posts constructed, to overawe the 
people Ihe chieftains made every effort 
to inamtam their threatened {mwer, and to 
destroy the effect of the innovations with 
which the government sought to weiktn 
the Ixiuds of the elans, but the weakening 
went on Ihe rebellion of 1745 gave the 
government an opportunity of hastening the 
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puKiss, bv the alxdition of heritable ju ns 
dictions (whith mi), ami of the ancient 
piivihgtH of till thitfs \ stiinge'iit law 
for disirming the people was passed, and 
thtv well even pi-ohibitt d fnnn wearing 
then national dress, a prohibitum not ft>r 
malh rtmiHtd till 1782 I'lio gieat exttn 
sum of sheep bnethng and the «ippropna 
turn of large traits to gime have tended 
much to dt iMipulato some parts of the High 
lauds In other paits, iiotibly in some of 
the Western Islamls, the popuhitiou has 
uuriased l>t\ond a point whire tin ir tii 
lumstnlHHl londition could support them, 
and muth distonttnt agitation, aiul trouble 
has bitn tlu rtsult (See ( m ) 1’lie 
Highland tlress so well known at the pie 
sent div, IS inodtin m a gmid many of its 
ftaluiis, and e**pt(iill\ so m tlu* gnat vui 
It tv of til tins that have bet n invintul and 
ol wbith eaih i Ian now appeals to claim 
on* In ISDl thin win* M,7 18 p< rsonti m 
kSioHand ^pt dung (milii oidy ni l'K)l 
2S 10 (» S< < jdso llo/lilund /i'ff/niunti 
Highness a title of honour given to 
pimuH Ol oihi r pirsons of rank, nse*l with 
pO'>H pronouns Am Am, Ac, and with tlu 
atlditiou of toi/nl tmjif'ttal, Sf icu# , applu d 
to the members of loyal, uiipenal, ami sonu 
(fit man sovi reign faimliis 

High Places m Suiptun, emineiKis oi 
iiumndH on whuh Hiwnheis weiu tiffered 
\ltais and }>la<tHt)f wtuship were inctid 
fiom <urjy tiiius on higli plat i s, for tlu* 
woiship of Ithovah Lattirly hui h a 
practiit, ns Inuling to idolatious obsir 
vaults was Htriitly forbiddin among tlu 
dtws High i»hutH art) fnipuntly nun 
tioiu d in loiijinu turn with 7701 n* 

Hlgh-priest, the head of tlu It? wish 
piiesthood In the Imoks of Moses the 
holder of this dignity is simply tlesignatMl 
tlu priest, the tpithit A/7A ociurs on one 
or two otcasions, but is a distinctive epithet 
it ippt am to have Is i n added suhsetpienil v 
The foimil tonstiratum of Aaron, the bio 
ther of Mosis, togt tlu r with his sons, to a 
hernlitary prusthood, is reeoidttl m Lxotl 
XXV 111 The high pnesthmid eontirmed in 
the hue of Aaron, somt times in one, and 
Nometiints m another branch of it, until the 
uiming of ( 'hnat From ii ( 151 till the 

time of Herod the (ireat the regal and 
priestly authority were imitei) in members 
of the Asmomiean family (the Maceabeis) 
After the subjugation of the flews the high 
priesthood was often arbitrarily conferred 
by the foreign masters In the time of our 
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Saviour it appears to have been held by 
several priests alternately 
High-seas, the open sea or ocean The 
claims of various nations to exclusive nghts 
and suTienonty over extensive tracts of the 
ocean highway have been settled after much 
controversy by a general international law 
The principle now accepted is that the 
jurisdiction of maritime states extends only 
for 8 miles, or within cannon range of their 
own coasts, the remainder of the seas l^eing 
high seas, accessible on C((ual terms to all 
nations Inland seas and estuaries, of course, 
are excepted 

High-treason See Treamn 
High-water, that state of the tides when 
they have flowed to the greatest height, 
also the time when such flow or elevation 
occurs See Tides 
Highways See Roads 
Hirary, St , one of the eaily fathers of 
the chuich, born at Poitiers, of which city, 
after his conversion from heathenism, he 
betamo the bishop about 350 His contests 
with the Arians caused his banishment to 
Phrygia, whence he returned after some 
years, and continued to distinguish himself 
as an ac tive diocesan till bis death in 867 
or 368 

Hilary Term, one of the four English 
law toims. It begins on the lltb, and ends 
on the Slst of January named from the 
festival of St Hilary, January 13 

Hilda, Saint, a grandniece of Edwin, 
King of Northumbiia born about Oil, died 
680 At the age of fourteen she was baptiml 
along with bei royal kinsman by Paulinus 
She was consecrate d by Bishop Aidau, and 
was sutec ssively liead of the abbey of Hartle 
pool and of the famous monastery at uiU>y 
CaHlmoi), the Anglo Saxon j>oet, won at 
tached to the monastery during her rule 
Hildburghausexi (hilt'bur/t hou rn), a 
town of Genrmny, m the duchy of Saxe 
Memingen Pop 5476 
Hildburghausen, an ancient Saxon duchy 
united with Meinmgen sinte 1826 See 
Saxe Meimnqen Iftldbarqkamm 
Hildebrand See Gieqory V/I 
Hilden, a town of Prussia, Rheinland, on 
the Itterbach, 9 miles r s E of HUsseldorf, 
with thriving woollen and linen manufac 
tures Pop 11,296 

Hildesheim (hil'cles him), a city of Prussia, 
prov of and 20 m from Hanover, the see 
of a bishopric, founded by Louis le Debon- 
naire in 818 It pOB8e«»es h considerable 
trade and various Industries. Pop. 42,978 


Hill, SirBowmnd, K.C B , English postal 
reformer, bora at Kiddermmster 1796, died 
1879 He was engaged as a echcxilmaster 
till 1833, shortly after which he was ap- 
])ointed secretary to the commissioners for 
the colonization of South Australia. In 
1837 he published a pamphlet recommend- 
ing the adoption of a low and uniform rate 
of postage throughout the United Kingdom. 
The scheme was approved by a committee 
of the House of Commons, which examined 
Its details in 1838, and early in 1840 the 
penny postage system, which seems to have 
been ongmally proposed by Mr James 
Chalmers of Dundee, w as earned into effect 
with the assistance of Mr Hill who, for 
this purpose, received an appointment in 
the ^Te.i8ury In 1846 he received a public 
tt stimonial of the value of upwards of 
4,000 In 1840, he was made secretary 
to the {xistmaster general, and in 1864 chief 
secretary to the Post Oftce In 1860 he 
became K C’ B He retired from the Post 
Office four yeais later with a |x.UBion of 
£2000, besides a grant of £20,000 voted by 
parliament 

Hill, Rev Rowland, popular preacher, 
notable for his humour and eccentncities, 
son of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart , of Hawk 
stone m Shropshire, bora 1744, died 1833 
He was ordained in the Anghcan Church, 
but ombracmg the views of the Calvimstic 
Methodists, he soon began to pi each in 
barns and meeting houses, and when they 
were too small or too distant, or not to 
procured, lu stieets, fields, and highways 
In 1788 be laid the foundation of Surrey 
Chajiel m the Blackfnara Road, London, 
w here he preached with great success every 
winter for about fifty years, making sum- 
luei etcunsions to the jirovinces, where his 
preaching attracted immense crowds He 
published sermons and other theological 
works, of which the best known are his 
\ illage 1 >!alogues 

HiU, Row I AND (Viscount Hn l), Bntish 
general, nephew of the above, born 1772, 
(lied 1842 Ho entered the army in his six 
teenth year, obtained the rank of captain in 
1793, and became colonel of the 90th Regi- 
ment in 1 800 He took part in the Egyptian 
campaign, and m 1S06 was made major- 
general He served with great distinction 
during the campaigns of Moore and Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula. In 1809 he be- 
came lieutenant-general, in 1812 he was 
made a K B , and in 1814, on being made 
a peer by the title of Baron of Almaroa and 
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of Hawkstone, parliament voted him a per 
petnal pension of i.2000 At Waterloo he 
commandtd the riifht wmg of the Bntiah 
and he was personally thanked by Welhnj? 



V mrdiint Hill 


ton ful his servKis In 1^2^ he wan ap 
pointed general (oiurnanding in chief of tin 
ihitiBli at my, a jKist whidi he held till 
1842, when he retired ami vas made a 
\iucount 

Hillah, a to\c n of Vautic Tnrkt \ , inikH 
south ]>} west of li i^olad, on the h uphiatcs 
among the nuns of ancient Hab;ylon It 
has gocKi l)H7aais, and manufactories of «iik 
and leathti The Fuphrates ih heit crossed 
by i flo iting lindgc Top 10,UOO 

Hillel, bwish rabbi, born at Babylon 
ibout Hc 112 He came to JcruHalern, it 
18 said, at about foi*ty >cirH of agi became 
president of the Sanhedrim an<l found* i of 
the school of Hillcl Shamniai, another 
member of the Saidie<lnni, became tin In ^id 
of a rival and hostile school Hillcl s party 
w vs the more lilwral of the two, and Is c vme 
the dominant one 

Hill States, a collective name givc*n to 
sevcial independent and feudatory stab 8 of 
Incba. They are situ vted on the t ast side of 
the Sntlej, and comprise about twenty «t it<‘H, 
including Sirmar, Bilaspur, Bashahr, (rub 
bul, c%c. 

&1I TipperaJh, a native state, Hindustan, 
adjotrimg the BHtish district of lippcrah, 
Bengal The country is hilly, several ranges 
of bills running parallel from % to ft , with 
broad intervening valley a Wild elephants 
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and other large game abound in the foresta 
The pnncipal eiop is iicc and tea is indb 
genous m some paits of the lulls The 
government is despotic ind [latrmrchal, and 
a resident political jtgc u piotiits British 
interests Area, 408o»ij uuk« Top 187,442 
Hill Tribes, the name given oollertnely 
to the numerous wild tubes inhabiting the 
mountainous regiotm of India 

Hilo, the ehuf town of the island of 
Hawaii, and tlie second largest in the Sand 
wich Islands Top 000(1 

Himalaya (Sanskrit, //c/nci/o//u,the abcsle 
of snow), a (ham of snowv mountains in 
A 81 % tilt most elevated on the eaith, wdinh 
sepuiatcs the Indian J’eninsula frtun the 
platt HU of Tibet, betw'oen the 72d and 
noth dt L,rccs of h Ion , or between the In 
diH on the wist and the Brahmaputia on 
the ta^'t length alxiut IhOO miles, average 
bic with about 180 rniks 'khe direction of 
the 1 1 im day a rangt fiom tlie Indus is for 
gieat pait of its length fitmi north wi st to 
south east, after which it curves gradually 
to the east, or sbglitly to tin north cast 
Ihe gloat plain of India, south of the Hima 
lv}a, has a gomual ehvation of 1000 fett 
above the sea. 'khe iiansition from this jdain 
to the .iHceiit of the range is marked m the 
ijoith west by a belt of diy porous giound 
liroktti up into numerous ravines Bast of 
this the Taruty a belt of sloping maish huul, 
oteupkne tlie Miiine position 'khe Tnnn is 
covered with fun st and jungle, is ciowdtd 
with wild animals, and is very malaiious 
Beyond this Ins the lifiaUtr, a belt of a 
gravelly and sandy natuic eoveied with 
foiestsof V alualile tnnbc 1 tiiies 'kh»t c/c/nv, 
mnns ui (Iftam, longitudinal valleys partly 
cultu Old end paitly yi< hhng forest giowth, 
oceupv the sfiaee Is tween the /Mueu/ and 
the slope of the Hun iliiyas thcnise |v e H 'khe 
generil heigdit of tin Him da} vs ij'i douldo 
that eef the Alps, the jiasMts ovt r tin* fonner 
oidiiianly evecad, often by half a inihi, the 
elevation of M«»nt B1 via IhcIhiHaiiiiu 
Pass lit (larhwal, tin highest of all, is 
20, 1 »7 feet, the Mustagh 11),0I9 feet, the 
Tarangl v lS,'>tM) feet, the^ Kronbrung l''*,‘n3 
feet, and the DuratlhU 17,700 feet h»^h 
01 he te are seveial summits in the Hun daya 
which appreiaeh closclv to double tin abso 
lute elevation of the highest of tin* Aljvs, 
and 120 of them are stated to be abeue 
20,000 fe et llie n vers of the I’unjab ( ‘ l^’i v e 
Waters’ ) spring from a {xirtion of the great 
chain winch may be considered a distinct 
group under the title of the North weetem 
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Him tlaya. Some of the peaks here rise to 
a hei|i,4it of 24,000 to 25,000 feet or to 
28,278 feet if the Karakorum is regarde*! 
as part of the Himalayas In the Central 
or Middle Uimiilaya nse the sources of the 
Ganges and Jumna, in a region regarded 
by the Hindus as holy ground farther 
eastward, in Nepd, is the highest part of 
the Hiinilaya, as far as it is known and 


measured Dhawalagiri has an elevation 
of 20,820 feet, the (jaurisankar or Mount 
Everest, the highest known mountain in the 
world, 18 20,002 feet, the \ assa group rises 
to the height of 20,080 feet, the Ibjibia 
group to 20,306 Going farther east, in 
ISikkim, or on its borders, we hud Kanchin 
jinga, the western peak of which is 28,156 
feet high, the eastern, 27,815 feet, while the 
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Kibiu ndge rises to 24,015 feict Sikkim 
forms a lomparativelv narrow ])ut inteiest 
ing tcrritoiy, walKd m on thuc sides b\ 
stupendous nnmntains fuun 17,0oo U* 28,000 
feet high Heie tciminatos the regu ii of 
the Middle HiiiHla^ i, most of tlu stieuns 
from which unite in the (Janges 'J'he 
Eastein Hun Uaya, which extends from Sik 
kim east t(» the lliahmapnti i and completes 
the chain, sends all its wateis to the last 
named river, and is all eomprisod in Bhutan 
A little to the east of hikkmi, C'hamalan 
attauiH the height of 23,044 feet About 
250 miles further east a conspicuous group 
has been observed with two peaks, named 
the Gemini or Twins, 21,500 feet high 
1 hen(*e towards the east the mountains sink 
rapidly, but the range may be traced beyond 
the right bank of the Brahmaputra This 
stream, as well as the Indus, ris»*8 on the 
little known north side of the Him ilaytg 
their sources not being far apart The snowy 
ridge of the Himillayas, as far as cxamineo, 


consi-^ts (vcrvwhtre of gr mite, with which 
ue imnudiitcl) asMx i ited gneiss and mica 
slate, followed, in descending, l»y metamor 
phu and secondary rocks till we arrive at 
the more leeent alluvial deposits Earth 
ouakesare still fiecjuent within this region, 
and hot springs gush forth m abundance, 
even from beneath the snow 1 he limit c»f 
peipetual snow in the middle division (Ion 
78" F ) IS stated to be alsmt 15,500 feet on 
the south side and ]'',500 feet on the north 
trn In Sikkim the snow line desceuds on 
the south Bide to 14,500 feet, while on the 
north it rises to a level of 10,600 feet Im 
meuse glaeiers exist at various [iirts 1 he 
vegetation of the Himitlayas is very rich, 
there being forests of pine, spruce, silver hr, 
and deodar cedar at suitable elevations, with 
rhodvHlendrons in rich profusion Among 
the more charactenstic animals are the yak, 
musk deer, wild sheep, &a 

Him'era, an ancient Greek town on the 
N coast of Sicily, the site of which is near 
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the m(Kiern Termini Here Gelou and 
T Ik run annihilated the army of Hamilcar 
the Carthaj^iman ( 180 u c ) In 109 H.( 
Haniiibah giandson of Hamilcar, ra/ed the 
toH n to the ground 

Hunyantes, a raie or group of racie in 
Viabia, reganled as descendants of Him\ar, 
one of the lu^thaal ancestors of the \i dm 
According to tradition the\ became tht» 
doiniiiaut race in ^ t nu*u alkmt dUOO jearw 
befoie Mohammed, an<l spread to the Ku 
phrattfi on the one band ami Abyssinia on 
the otiier 1 heir most tiournhing pericMl 
apjieara to have l)een from about 100 
till A I) 1)29, when thev siueumlad to Mo 
hammedamsm The Unnmtntu Utnifumn^ 
not now b|H*keii, foimed, with the Arabic 
and I thiopic, the Houtbern bianeii of the 
Vmitic famil;y of tongnts Dining the last 
hundred yeirs seieril bundre<ls of Him 
^aiitic mscri{)tions have lieeu collected, and 
deciphered h} means of alphabets with the 
coirespouding Vrabic litters which h wl htc n 
preserved The MahraU tribes of »S Arabia 
are the direct descendants of the incicnt 
1 1 im^ antes 

Hinckley, a town of Fngland, parti \ in 
\\ arwu kshiie, but mostly in thc’ count> of 
Isieestcr It lies 12 miles south wist (»f 
I cu ester and contains an ancuut church 
'i h( staple trade is hosiciv, hut thcio no 
also large bcK>t and shoe fac tones Pop 9628 
Hincmar, Archbishop of Ph< ims, < ((ksi 
istic and staUsniiii, was liorn alsmt 8oo, 
dud at J pernav 882 He was at hrst a 
nonk in tin Ablx.}^ of St Denis In 81 » 
he was eh etc d are hbishop of Kheims, whe it 
he exercised extensive political as well as 
et elesiastu al authority H< was a man of 
enlightenment, one of the best scholars of 
his age, and was distinguished as a defentle i 
of the lilierties of the c hare h He wrote two 
treatises on IVedestiuation, and numerous 
other works 

Hind, the female of the stag, or red dec r 
See Deer 

Hindi, one of the languages ttf India, 
liemg that form of Hindustmi which em 
ploys the Devau igan oi Sanskrit tharac t< r 
'There are many vaneties of it 

Hmdley, a town of Fngland, in Laiica 
shire, gTiving name to one of the parliamen 
tary ciistncts of 8 w Lancashire ( 'otton 
mmiuf utun is the chn f induHtry, and coal 
alwxinds m i nc \ icimty I’oji ( 1 991 *2 1 ^>04 
Hindoism See Brahman/ nm 
Hindu Kush, or Ini>i\n Cauahih, a 
mountain g}stcm of f entral Asia It w 
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generally considered an a eontimiation of 
the Himdavjvs, which it a<ijt»ins at the 
Indus mid then strt>tche s w tmt till it unitis 
wuth the (Hiur Moimtams lu Nenth Vfghin 
istan Its lulniinating jxmit, in the' lange 
of Hindu koh, to the north of t^ibnl is far 
luvond the limit of [arpetiml simw, but is 
not supfioseil tel e'VKod 29 001) feet In 
iiiaiiv fcatuits the Hindu Kush re*se mbles 
the Hiimdayiis projeer, tliough it is lowm 
anel destitute of foiests 

Hindus oi Hiviioos Sec In (ha 
Hindustan , tb(> name tominonly give n tee 
the whole' Imlimi emipirc but w huh pre»pt ilv 
applies only to the Punjab ami the' \alle\ 
of the Ganges Se*»* Inti at 

Hindustani euit' of the' chief language 
e)f India, having \aiions foims oi ehahits 
\\ hon written in the P» rsian c harae teer, and 
c oiitaimiig iiiaiiv IVrsian wonlsaml phrases 
it is known as Fielu, anothe i form of it is 
Himli 

Hinnom, \ MIM oi Stu (tdanna 
Hinny, a h\lui<l the pie»elu<ee»f a stallion 
ami a she ans It is smalle i and uifeiior in 
sto ngtii to the mule proelm cm! by an ass and 
a III ire , and it is also mm h le ss e eunimm 
Hio'go.as* aportof lapan,oponedtiit«iie igu 
tiade in I8e>0 It IS situated on the island 
e>f Heuieio on the Ba\ of ( )naka, 40 mile s M w 
e)f Kioto, with whieh it has i iilway < orn 
muiiie itteu) lilt tiaili) with the inteimr 
is impottunt, and the t xports of te a, e oppea, 
fish, Milk, Ac , luge Set h(jh( 

Hiouen-Thsang, ('him so traveller anel 
Ihidclhist priest, boin about A li t)02, dieel 
I Hu wrote travels in India ami tiaiis 
lated many Hinelti boeiks e>n Bmleliiism into 
Chinese 

Hip, the fruit of the clog nfse or wild 
brier It eeintains tannin, stigai, citric and 
in ilic aciels, anel is sometmii*'* uhckI in making 
( emse t ves 

Hip-joint, the jeiint e)f the hip, a ball and 
seM ke t jeiint foime e] by the re< e piloit eif thei 
gloiuiiai bcael of the* femur en thigh bone 
into the socket or acetabulum of l)u os In 
iiominatum 8e»r fluxion, uxteimion, rota 
tion, and strength combined it is the imist 
jsrfert joint m the body 
Hipparchus See Ihppiag 
HippaFchus, annmt Greek astronomer, 
was l)orn at Nice a in Bithyma, and hvecl 
about liC 160-125 He resieh'd feir some 
time at IlhoekH, but afterwards went to 
Alexandria, then the gieat school of scieritu 
A commentary on Aiatus w the only worK 
of his extant He hrst ascertained the true 
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length of the year, discovered the preces 
Bioti of the* equinoxes, determined the re 
volutions and mean motions of the planets, 
prepared a catalogue of the fixed stars, &c 

&ppa'rioti, a fossil genus of the horse 
family, of the Upper Miocene and Pliocene 
Tienods The members are distinguished 
by the fact that each foot possesses a single 
fully developed toe, bordered by two func 
tionless toes wbi(h do not touch the ground, 
but simply dangle on ca< h side of the centr il 
toe I'he hippanon was about the sue of 
an ass, one American species being, how 
ever, about the si/e of a goat 

Hip'pias, ruler of Athens, son of Pisis 
traturt, after whose death (n ( 527) he as 
Rumed the government, in conjunction with 
his brother Hipparchus The Utter being 
assassinated while conducting a solemn juo 
cession to the temple of Minerva, Hippnts 
sei/ed the leins of the goviinment ahuie, 
nnd revenged the dc ath of his bi other by 
imposing taxes on tlic jieople, selling of he os, 
and putting to death all of wliom he enter 
tamed the least suspicion His tyranny 
became at last unbearable, and ho was ex 
pc lied from the city u c 510 

Hippo, sometmus called Hippo IlnfiuH 
to distinguish it from another town of tlie 
same name on tlu Carthaginian coast an 
ancient Numuliau city, the rums of which 
still exist a short distance south of Bona lu 
Algeria It was the* episcopal see of St 
Augustine, and was destroyed by the V an 
dais in 4 ‘10 

Hippobos'cidse, a family of dipterous iii 
sects, paiasitic on liirds and cpiadi upt ds ‘bhe 
tvpe 18 the genus Ifippoho'^ta or horse fly 

Hippocain'pus, a gemuK of 
fishes, closely allied to the 
pipe fishes, of singubu con 
structiou and peculiai h ibits 
tlu upper puts have sonic 
test mldaiKc to tlu* head and 
lu < k of a hoise in mmuturc, 
which has suggestc'd the 
name When swimming they 
mamtam a vertical position 
their general length is from 
6 to 10 inches, and thov occur 
ill the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic 

Hip'pocras, a medicinal dnnk, composed 
of wine (generallv a mixture of Lisboa and 
canan), with an infusion of mixed spues 
and othei ingrcdunts, formerly much used 
in England, and still common on the Con 
tinent 
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Hippoc'rates, the most famous among the 
Greek physicians, the father of medicine, 
bom in the island of Cos BC 400 Be- 
sides practising and teaching his profession 
at home he travelled on the continent of 
Greece, and died 
at an advanced 
age B c 357, at 
Lanssa, m "Jhes 
saly His writ- 
ings, which were 
early celebrate d, 
bee ame the nu 
cleiis of a collec- 
tion of medical 
treatises by a 
number of an 
thors of different 
plaees and pe 
nods, which wt re 
long attiil)ut' d to 
him, and still bear 
his name Tlu be st edition is that of Littr^ 
(in ten xols 8vo, Pans hi) Among 

his genuine writings are the first and thirci 
books on epuliinnts the aphorisms, on diet 
in acuta diseases, on air, waters, and locali 
ties, on prognoHtios, on wounds of the head 
Hij>i>ociateH was one of the first to insist on 
tlu iinjMirtance of diet and regimen in dis 
ease He had remarkable skill in diagnosis, 
prictised auscultation, and taught the doc 
tnne of ‘critical days ’ 

Hippocrene ( krP'ne, ‘The Tforse shoun 
tain ), a spnng on Mount Htlitcm a rnonn 
tain la Bcvotia, ccinsecrated to the Muses the 
waters of w huh [lossessed tlu power of jioc tic 
mspii ition It IS sard to have risen from the 
ground when struck by the hoofs of Pe 
gasus 

Hip'podrome, the Greek name for the 
public place wheie the horse and chariot 
rac'es were held In By/aiitine times the 
hippodrome at < Constantinople accjiured great 
lenown, and factions originating in the hip 
podiome caused perpetual confusion in all 
depiirtments of the public wrvice The 
name is sometimes applied to a modern 
circus 

HippogrlfBT, a fabuhnis animal or monster, 
half hoise and half gnflin 

HippoLytuB, in (^reck mythology, son of 
Theseus, w hose stepmother, Phidra fell in 
love wutii him, and accused him to his father 
in order to revenge herself f<»r his ludiffer 
ence He was put to death, but his inno 
cence being afterwards established, Phsedra 
destroved herself See Phmlm 
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Hippolyliifl, an early Chnstian bishop and 
winter, the dttaila of whose history are in 
volved in obscnnty He appears to have 
lived alx)ut the beginning of the 3d ctn 
tury, and is supposed to have suffered mar 
tyrdom under Alexander Severus The 
moat important of his writings is the Pliilo 
sophuiiieiia, a refutation of heresies, dis(ov> 
ered in 1542 

Hippom'ane, a genus of plants belonging 
to the b uphorbiaceae The U Mancindla 
is the mam hirieel 

Hippo'nax, a (Ireek poet, born at Ephesus 
f>4f» H( , of whose works ouly a fiagmcnt 
of 100 hues remain He was dtfoniied in 
peiHon, was bamshed from Ephesus foi 
hia satirical railltr^, and lived in \xtreim 
jKiverty 

Hipponous See Iklitrophon 

Hippoph agy, the practice of feeding on 
horse H<sU Hippuphagi was the name 
given by old geographers to ceitain imma 
du S( vthian tribes on tin north of tlu l'a‘< 
plan Sea, who fed on Iiojs« fltsli Horse 
He*Hh has lieen eaten f(»r a consKlerabh time 
m titnuaiiy, and it has been regularly sold 
m P ms since 1800 

Hippopot'axnns, the typical genus of a 
family of Pngulates, of which two hung 
sjH lies arc knovvn Onospuics, // amphi 
IS of large si/t , ami is c oinmon through 
out the greater [)ait of Africa, the other, 
II Ubiri€nsi% is not only smaller, but lias 
etther unyHutaut diffcrtuccs, and is found 
onl;y in the African west coast riveis, and 
those flowing into I ake J (had 'kht forim r 
species has a thick and squat e head, a \4 ly 
large mu/zk, small eyes and ears, thick md 
heavy body, short legs t< rminatcd by four 
toes, a short tail, two ventral teats, skin 
about 2 inches thick on the back and sides, 
and without hair, except at the extremity of 
the tail '\ he incisors and canines of the 
lower jaw are of great strength and si/e, 
the canmes or tusks lx,ing long and curved 
forward These tusks soinetimes i eac h the 
length of 2 feet and mort\ and weigh up 
waids of 6 lbs Ihe animal ih killed i>y the 
natives partly as focsl, but also on account 
of the tusks and teeth, their hardness Ijcung 
supenoi t<^ that of ivory, and less habh to 
turn yellow The hip{Kipotamu8 has lieen 
found of the length of 17 feet, and stands 
about b feet high It dehghts m water living 
in lakes, riven, and estuaries, and feeding 
on water plants oi on the herbage growing 
near the water It is an excellent swimmer 
and diver, and can remain under water a 
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considerable time The of Job is 

considered bv commentators to Ixi tbo hip 
popotamus, as the dt st njitvon of his sire, 
manners, food, and haunts is not unlike tliofta 





of the latti 1 animal Among tli(» anrit nt 
Egyptians it v\as revered aw t diumty, as 
it 18 among the negroes in worne localities 
Several extinct spuitw art found in old 
work! ttitiary and diluvial foimations 
Hippurites ( I'tt/), a gtmm of foHsil In 
V alv es, hav mg the undt r shell of gi t at tleptli, 
ami of a conic al form, w ith a Hat lid or opc r 
c Ilium, <H c lining m the lower c balk 'I'liey 
me allied to the living ( hama, or gaping 
cockle Tiw ////j/fur/Zt hmo^tont is an im 
jHirtaiit representative of the cutiMcnniw 
rocks in tlu* south of ]• ranee and the 
PyrtntvcH, i haracteri/ed liy a laigi admix 
ture of shcills of the family Hipjuiiitidu 
Hip-roof, a roof, the ends of which slope 
HO as to have the samo inchnaticm to the 



hon/on as its other two sides, bt*ing thus of 
a tnangnlar form 

Hirschber^ (bimh'lH rh) a town cJ Prussia, 

f iovmte of SiltHia, 20 mih s south wist of 
Atgnit/, Ixjautifully situated at the contlu 
em e of the Holier and the Vau k< n It is 
well built, and has varied manufactures 
Pop 15,622 
Hlspania. Bee Spain 
Hispaniola Bee llauti 
Hissar', a town of llindustan, in tbo 
I^unjab, administrative bcachiuarters of dis- 
trict of the same name, on the Western 
Jumna Canal, 102 miles w of i>elhi Pop 
17,000 The district has an area of 5163 
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Rj milts Pop 77(>/iOf) -Hissar is also 
the name of a distnct of Bokhara, having the 
Hissar chain on the north, and intersected 
by tnbutanes of the Oxns There is also a 
town Hissar lure, pop 15,000 

HistoVogy, the study of the tiRsnes which 
enter into the formatnai of animals and 
plants, and their various organs, hy means 
of the microscope and chemical uid pliysu al 
reagents It may be dcscnlitrl as a kind of 
minute anatomy It compit bends the strue 
tureand mode of de\cloj)mtntof the vaiious 
tissues, and isdnided into animal histology 
ami vegetable histology 

Histoxy (Greek historia, from hintond I 
inquire into) is used by Herodotus in the 
sense whidi it has since retained, <»f a nar 
rative of events and circumstances rtlating 
toman inhissociil or civic condition A 
record of bare facts by themsclNcs dots not 
constitute history Such a record (fonnmg 
a chronicle or annals) is chrouohiifn ally 
valuable , but to attain the dignity of his 
tory we must have social < vents and i volu 
tion detailed with considerable fulmss, and 
the growth and movements of society, from 
one phase to another, distinctly traced and 
recoided 'i’he modern school of historians 
devote much attention to the social life of 
the pejople , their method lieing further 
cbaracteri/ed by the utmost accurac y of re 
seaicb, the cxtrpmo impoitance assigned to 
contemporary doc nine ntary evnleiice, and 
careful weighing of data The field of his 
tory proper is so far lestricted as to its sub 
ject, that emly the doings of a community 
possessing somctlnng of an independent or 
game life can constitute it Histoi v mav be 
( on\ onieiitly divided into ancient inednev al 
and modern, but these divisions ha\e little 
scientific value The first includes the ,Ic u 
ish history and that of the nations of anti 
qmty, reaching down to the destruction of 
the Roman Empire ad 476 , the second 
begins vMth 47t) and comes down tothedis 
coveiy of America in 1492, or to the Re 
formation the third section extends from 
either of these eras to our own timos 'i'be 
earliest wntten history is found graieii 
on the monuments of hgypt, Assyria, kc 
These, though of the barest description, 
have the v aliie of contemporary chronicles 
Next come the histones fouiici in the ca 
nonical books of the Old Testament, but the 
real inventors of the artistic form of history 
v\ e re the Greeks 

Hitchcock, Edward, Amencan geologist, 
born 1793, died 1864 After being for four 


years minister of a CVmgregational church 
at Gonwav, IVIassachusetts, he w^as appoin 
ted in 1825 professor of chemistry ancl na- 
tural history at Amherst ('oUege, and in 
1815 president of the same (College, and pro 
fcHHor of natuial theology and gec)logy He 
was connected with the state suney of 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and part of New 
^ ork, \alualde rejiorts on which he pub 
lished He was author of \arious other 
works, some geological and some of iiiiscel 
1 uieoiis cliaractc r T hese incluch Geology 
of the Connecticut \ alley, a highly yxipu 
lar work on Elementary Geology, lllustra 
tions of Surface Geology, Religion of Geo 
logy and its ('‘onnected Sciences, and Ke 
nnniscenccs, published shortly^ before his 
de vth 

Hitchcock, Koswfi i Dwk hi,T> 1> JiL I) , 
American theologian, born 1^17, died 1887 
He entered Andocer 'i heologic il Seminary 
m ISIS, and was successively profe^esor of 
natuial and revealed ichgioii in liowdoin, 
of cburcb history at Ne w York president of 
the Amencan Palestine exploration society, 
and ]>rc8idcnt of ITnion U heologic al Semi 
nary He visited Italy, Greece 1 y:ypt, and 
Palestine (18h6-69), was the author of a 
Life of Edward Robinson numerous then 
logical works, hymns, kc 

Hitchin a market town of England, in 
the noithof He itfoiclslure, in Hitchin pari 
div "Hr parish (imreh contaiiiHsomt fine 
old biaasts and a fiiu altai puci by Rubens, 
and theic is a grinimai school Straw 
plaiting IS < lined on, and livendcr and 
pcppeimint ait giown and distilled Pevp 
10 072 

Hitopadesa (hit o pa dl sha Sansknt, 
goodly instruction), an ancient Sanskrit 
work, taken from an older work called the 
Panchatantra or the five books, the source 
also of the colic ctioii know n as the fables of 
Bidpu or Pilpay Ihe book consists of 
fables, one story growing out of another 
aftoi the eastern fashion, with verses cited 
fiom ancient writers bv the interlocutors, 
and was designed for the instruction of 
princes It has been translated into inanv 
Asiatic and Euroj>ean languages 

Hlttltes, a Ganaamtish nation first men 
tioiied in connection with Abraham, who 
bought the held and cave of MaebpeUh 
fixmi them There are notices of them in 
I'alestine during and after the captivity 
hjgv ptian and Assyrian inscriptions seem to 
indicate that the nation consisted of a con 
federacy ruled by a number of chiefs, and 
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»t one time there vi a« a Hittite empire ex 
tending to er a large area tu Asia Minor and 
Syria. Iheir chief terntory was in the 
Oront^a Valley 

Hitu See Hu 

Hiteo a, an island in the South Pacific 
(ktan, the largest of the south western 
gnnij) of the Marquesas 22 imltw long east 
tt> wtst alnuit 10 miles greatest hrt adth 
It irt inountatfiiHiR, and hears indications of 
voleauu truptiouH Pop al>out 6500 
Hive i>te iptary 

Hi vites, a ( aijaaniti*«h tribe first notued 
in <len xxxiv At tht tonqutst of ('aiiaan 
the main Ixxh tntupud the northern ton 
fim-M of \V t'stern Palestine Solomon snh 
jet tt <1 them hi a regular tribute 
H Last a St e l/i mi 

Hoadly, FIfnjamin, Lriglish prelate, Ixirn 
1676, tiled 1 7ol Ht wjis tducated at ( am 
hntlgt t<*nk ortiers in 1 700 and aftei Imrig 
settUd in London distingmshtd himself m 
contiovtj*s) with Hishop Atterhuiv anti 
othtrs A Htaumh loiv churthtnan, ht w is 
apptnnttd Bishtip of Bangor m 1715 A 
strmon preached before tht king in 1717 
gave rise to the ‘ Bangonaii ( ’onti«»\i rsv 
regarthng the divine authontv of tin king 
and the (hnrth Ht was translattd to the 
ste of Htnford in 1721, to Salisbur) in 
1721, and \V irit hestt r in 1 7'14 

Hoang Ho, or \rnt»\\ Pubii, a large 
river in < lima, the soiirtes of vvhith are m 
inountains m tht K*>ko Ntir ttrntor\, lunth 
frtmi '1 ibet After a winding anirse of 
stvtral hundrtd rnib s, it proteeds m irly 
tine noith to about lat 41 iiitn east for 
iieailv 200 milts when it sndtleid^ liernls 
rteind and flows dinctlj south for about 
t»thtr ‘200 inileM tht n tarns abniptly tast, 
and flow s in that direction till it rcat lies 
Lnng men kan when it diverges to the 
north cfist, and falls into the (*ulf t»f I’e 
the le abtmt lat i7° iO , and Ion 1 IH iO 
hroin the 1 3th century till 185 3 the Htung 
Ho entered the sea in lat 31 , south of the 
peninsula of Shan tuiig, but at tin latter 
date it hxik its present course Sine* then 
vast suiuH havi been spent m watching aiul 
strt ngtbening the banks of the nver, which 
IS constantly overflowing at some jaunt In 
the autumn of 1887 the whole Ualv of the 
nvtr burst its banks alsmt 300 miles from 
its mouth, and fl<^M)ded about one sixth of the 
jirovince of Ho nan, destroying towns and 
villages and causing a loss of life, tht lowest 
estimate of which is one iiiiliion Its length 
IS estimated at alsmt 2600 miles It denves 
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its name from the vast quantities of vellow 
earth held in a state of s^dntion b^ its 
waters 

Hoar-frost Set* Frn4 
Hoarhoimd See Jhffhmnuf 
Hoarseness, an affectum of tht* throat 
causing haiahness ami ronghmm of \«u(e, 
due to iiregular and imperfett bunging to 
getlur of the vmal chords, most fieipuntly 
from sw tiling of tin imuoiiH niembiane 
of the ihoids and exits'tivo set rt turn of 
mm ns in then lu'ighbonrlnMxl It ansts 
from a varn tv of lanses, the most (onnmm 
of which 18 tat in htu cold Simple lioiusi' 
mss 18 tieatc'd with soothing icmedus, the 
inhalition of the sti*am of boiling vvatei, 
warm poultices to the neck Ac 
Hoatzln, or Ho vc i/in, iipoithoi i>iuu>< c i m 
/ cifnt, asingnliir L.rt*ganouH *^ontb Aim man 
bird, 8ometinu*H c allcxl the ( nifni 
reftrrccl b\ some nituiabsts to the faniil> 
(Vacidc (curoHsoWH) older ( •alluuu ea by 
some made to foi m an oidc r by itscOf (( )pis 
tho(oiiii) 1*1 othc rs It giirdecl as of tin oid< r 
InscKsoicH, nud allied to the* plantain tab is 
3 ht plumage is blow n stn akc d with white, 
and the head has a movabh e rt st It is of 
tiu Hi/t of a ])he mailt and has an < iietrinous 
crop with a verv sin ill gizzard 

Hobart up U> IMSi Hemviii 3 own, the 
capital of 3asniania, situ ite d at the foot of 
Me*unt \\ c llington (4 1 66 ft ), on tin iivci 
Dirwent, about 12 iiiilus fioin its montli 
3'be e itv IS built in the foiin of a squaie^, 
the struts crossing tach either at light 
angles Aimuig the public bmldiugs ani 
the government house, the goveiniiMiit of 
futs tile* bouscH of paihanient, biwii hall, 
(Mist oflicee, innsentn, LpiHcopal and Boinan 
< 'atbeilu ( it hi dials, and se veral oth» r p) u es 
of worship manv public and piivab' se hools 
the general hosjutil, Ae 3 he re an seviial 
jam man 11 fae tones, breweries floui nulls, 
tanneries, a woollen factory Ac , and m 
eoniuction with the Mhlpping intenest first 
(liss patent slijis 3 he harlsiur is e asy of 
ace e HS, aneJ Inis ample dr pth, < apac itv , wharf 
ami dock ae e oiuinod itlon Hobart is* on 
iiei ted by rail with LaunecHton INip ,31 1 *^2 
Hobbema, Meinufhi or Minufuhoi i. 
Hutch landscajw} jeainte r, born at Arnstcr 
dam in 1638 died 1766 He died in 
jieivtrty, but few f icts of his life arc known 
His p,untings consist cbieffly of forest se cries, 
rums villige*M Ae , ami are higlilv vidued 
for tbe^ir e xe e He Ilex in pejispe e tive* anel e^il 
ouring J he figures in the m were gcneirally 
painted by others 
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HobbeSi Thomab, English moral and po> 
htical philosopher, bom 1588 at Malmesbury, 
died 1 b79 He was educated at Oxford, and 
afterwards travelled on the (’ontment as 
tutor m the Lari of Devonshire’s family, 
becoming acquainted with Gassendi, Des 
cartes, Galileo, &c He was also intimate 
with Ijord Bacon (some of w hose works he 
translated into Ijatin), ]jord Herbert of 
(’herbury, and Ben Jonson hrom 16d7 
to lb41 he resided much at C hats worth, 
but bt coming alarmed at the probability of 
political (oinmotiouM, he went to Vnrw He 
stayed abroad some years, and during that 
time published most of his works He also 
taught mathematics to the Filncc of Wales 
(Charles II), then in Bans, who after the 
restoratnm gave him a pension of jllOO 
IB spent his latter days with the Devon 
shire family 1’he most remarkable of bis 
works IS his Leviathan, oi the Matter, 
Form, and Bower of a Commonwealth 
(lh/)I) Othu works are J)e (’i\e (1612), 
1)( Corpote i’olitieo (1000), De Libertate, 
NeccHHitatc ct Casu (1004), and Jk Ik moth, 
a histoiy of the civil wai, published after 
his dt itb He also published a metrical 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey In the 
histoiy of the dc vehqunent of freethought 
111 1' uropo Hobbt H holds an iiiipoi taut place, 
and he was one of the litht git it I’liglish 
writeiH on government He conceived the 
state of iiatuie to be one in which all are at 
war with etch other, and governmnit as 
the result of a eoirquot, suggested by stl 
fisliiKHS for tlie Hike of peace and piottc 
tioii Alisolutc lulcj was the best foiiii of 
government, but this is cjualiiKd by tin. as 
strtion til it oliedience to a lultr is onl} due 
so long ns ho can afford protcntioii to the 
subject 'I’he jdiilosophy of Hobbes, so de 
picHiated among Ins contempoian s, has 
l)ocii more or less adopted by Ixickc*, Halt 
kv, Hume, and Bnestloy, and lua ideas on 
government have formed the foundation of 
the utihtanaTiism of the Benthamites 

Hobby bee Fafeon 

Hobhouse, John Cam bee Broughton 
[Loid) 

Ho'boken, a city, New Jersey, US, on 
the Hudson nver, and close to J ersey City , 
which stretches immediately to the south 
It lies ojiposite New York, with which it is 
connecteci by steam femes It has vai ions 
inanufnt tones, and among the public insti 
tutions IS the Steven s Institute of Tech- 
iiology, with libiary and valuable seientihe 
apparatus Pop (1900), 59,864 


Hoche (uflh), Lazare, general in the 
French revolutionary war, Wn 1768 He 
took service m the hreneh guards when 
sixteen years old, and at the revolution 
joined the popular party He greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Thionville 
and the defence of Dunkirk, and shortly 
afterwards, when scarcely twenty five years 
of age, received the command of the army 
on the Moselle In 179 i he drove the 
Austnans out of Alsace, and soon after was 
arresUd by the Jacobins and impnsoned at 
I^aris In 1794 he was released, and ap 
pointed commander of the army destined to 
quell the rising m the west, and afterwards 
to that in La V enckV In 1796 he conceived 
the plan of attacking Britain, by making 
a ck scent on Ireland He accordingly set 
sail in Decemlier from Brest, but the ex 
p( dition utterly failed, and he was obliged 
to return without having even effeetecl a 
landing After his return he received the 
command of the armv of the Sanibre and 
Meuse He opened the campaign of 1797 
by a bold passage over the Khine, and had 
defeated the Austnans in several engage 
irienta, when he was stofiped in the path of 
victoiy by the news of the armistice con- 
cludecl in Italy He died suddenly in bep- 
teniber, same year (1797) 

Hochheim (hr»/i'him), a town in Prussia, 
in tilt provincf of Hesse Nassau, 4 miles 
F N I* of Mayeuce It is f imous for its 
wine, called m Germany llochhttmu ^ J ng 
lisli, Hock Pop 2699 

Hochkirch (lui/t'kirA), IfocHKiRrupN, a 
village in baxony, 6 miles eh E of Bautven, 
the settle of the surpnse and defeat of 
I reck nek the <*reat, m 1758, by the Ana 
tnsuis under Maisbal Daun, in which Mar- 
shal Keith Was killed, and also of a defeat 
of the Kussiansand Prussians by the I'leneh 
1111811 Pop 500 

Hochstkdt (hoA stet), a town, Bavaria, 
left bank of tht Danube, 2J miles N vv of 
Augsburg, the sc trie of seveial great battles, 
of which the most celebrated is that of 
Blenheim m 1704 (See Blenheim) I’op 
2471 

Hock, the name given to the German 
wines grown in the Hochheim district (see 
Hothhitm) It 18 a white still wine, but is 
sometimes rendered sparkling Uhe name 
18 also loosely apphed to all the Bhenish 
wines 

Hockey, a game at ball know n as «A tnty 
in Scotland, and hurling m Ireland It is 
played with a club curv^ at the lower end, 
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by a number of persons divided into t\%o 
parties or sides, and the object of each side 
18 to drive the ball into that part of the 
field marked off as their opponents goal 
Hodeida, a Turkish seaport of Arabia, on 
the Red Sea, with an extensive trade in 
coffee, Ac Pop 2^000 
Hodge, Ch \Rr ks, D I) , LL D , theolo- 
gim, born in Philadelphia 1797, died 1878 
He giaduabd at Princeton Collet?e in 181S 
and joined the teaching staff of the theolo 
gical seminary m 1820 He bninded tl 
Princeton Review, and is l>eHt known bv his 
work on Systematic Thaologj — His son 
Archibald Ait-xantirr, B J) , born 1828, 
dird 1880, was a missionary in India, and 
afterwards professor of theology at Alle 
ghany, Pa, and at T’rinceton (1878) He 
wrote 8e\eral theological w'orks 

Hodom'eter (from Hr a way, and 

metrnriy a measure), in instrument foi inea 
suring the length of way iraielled by any 
vehicle It consists of a ilockw'ork arrange 
ment fixed to the side of the \ehicle, and 
connected with the axle An index records 
on a dial the distance travelled 

Hoe, an instrument f -r ( utting up weeds 
and loosening the eirth in holds and gir 
dens, in shape some thirrg like an ad/e, iHUiig 
a f)late of iron, with in tye f(»r a haridh , 
which 18 set at a conicnient angle with the 
plate The Butch hoe differs from the 



Horse hoe 


(ornmon hand hoe in having the cutting 
blade set like the blade of a spade A 
hor^e hof is a frame wheel mouiitid, and 
furnished with ranges of sharts sjraced so 
as to work in the intervals lietwcen the 
rows of turnips, potatoes, Ac It is used 
on farms for the same purjiose as the hand 
hoe, and worked by horse power 

Hof Ihof ), a town in Bavana, Upper Fran 
coma, on the left bank of the Haale, 80 miles 
N N F of Baireuth It has woollen, linen, 
cotton leather, and paper manufactures 
Marble and ironstone are worked in the 
vicmitv Pop 82,781 
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Hofer, Andrfa*!, Tyrolese patriot, bom 
m 1767 111 he led a nfie (oiiipany 

against the French on Tjake Garda, and after 
the Peace of Ijimtbille t(H>k a proiiiiiient 
part in the orgam/ation of the Tyrol militia. 
In 1800 he took the leail m an insurrection 
of the Tyrolese for shaking off the yoke of 
Bavaria, to which tlnir country had l>een 
transferied by the Treaty of Presbnrg In 
a short time, with intumittent assistance 
from the Austrians, he defeated the Kiench 
and Bavarian troops, and neaily the whole 
country w'aa liberated Hofer then earned 
on the military and civil administration, 
under the most singular circumstances, till 
the l*eace of Vienna was proclaimed 
IVIisled by false reports he commenced hos 
tilities anew, and thus forfeited the protei 
turn of the amnesty He rt inainod com e il( d 
ffu some time, but w as at last betraj t d to 
the firernh, and lairied to Mantua, whore 
he was tiied by a court martial and shot, 
February 20, 1 SIO Hm family was indt m 
iiified for the loss of their pioporty by the 
Kmperor of Austria in 1819, and bis son 
ennobled 

Hoffman, (’haiuka Fpnno, poet and 
novelist, lM)rn at New York 1806, di«d 
He edited the Aineruan M»)nthly 
Maga/me and th( New York Mirror, pu)> 
lished (Jroyslair, a novel, Ti’he Vigil of 
laith, and other Poems, and a numbtrof 
songs, A( During the last thirty years of 
his life he was afflicted with mental di 
rangement A ( omplete edition of his poems 
was published by his nephi w in 187^, with 
a t ritual introduction by W C Bryant 

Hoffmann, Am ihi Hi inrk n, ( ailed also 
Hoi fmann vonFai i frai FuFN,(t( nnanlyno 
jKxtand philologist, bom at lallersltben m 
Hanover 1798, died atCorvey 1871 Under 
the influence of tht brotlu rs Gnmm he took 
to investigating old German hteratiirf , ami 
Ixiame profeHH(»r of (Jennin hteiatiiro at 
Breslau m THTi He also mule sjiodal 
studies of Butch and Silesian literature 
Ifo was dismiHWxl m 1842 for the siijiposcd 
revolutionary tendencies of his songs, and 
led a wandc nng life for some years In 
1860 he became librarian to the l)uke of 
Ratibor He published several vrdumes of 
Sf»ng8, and works on the German Ijangiiage 
and J itcrature 

Hoffmann, Ernst ThRodor Awadfoa, 
or, properly, Ernst Thkodor Woukim, 
German novelist, bom at KoidgslwTg 1776, 
where he studied law He afterwards h Id 
several minor judicial api>olntments under 
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government, and died in 1822, intemperate 
habits having ruined his health He culti 
vated music and art, especially canciture, 
with success Among his works of fit tion 
are the Phantasiestucke in (Jallot b Manitr 
(1814), Die Elixire des Teufels (1816), the 
N achtstucke (1817), the Serapionsbruder 
(twenty three tales, 1819, et scq ), liebens 
ansichten des Rater Muri (1820 22), and 
many others In his longer novels he has 
a strong t« ridency to makf use of super 
natural mathmery, but his m istc r pieces 
are bis shoi t stones 

Hofwyl (hof vil), a village of Switzerland, 
6 miles N of Hern, noted as the seat of the 
ediuational institution founded by Ftllen 
berg and I’tstalo/zi in 1802 

Hog, a g< ueral name for the ungulate or 
hoofed aniuialH of the genus Su% or swine 
"1 he head is jiiolonged into a pointed or 
truncated snout, the feet have four toes, 
ti\o of which reach the ground, and the 
skin iM very thic k, and mostly covered with 
stiff hristh s The common hog {Sus ticrofa), 
in a tame state, is almost universal, except 
in voiy high latitudes The prevailing 
colour of the <lome8tic animal is a dull yel 
loMish white, BoiiK times maiked irregularly 
with Idaek, and sometimes tot illy black 
It 18 omnivorous in its habits, dcvouiing 
almost an> icgc table or animal substance 
It IS also \eiy piolihc, has usualU two 
littciH in a \tar, a litter (onsisting of from 
tem to even twenty Its flesh foims a 
material jiart of the food of mankind, though 
dews ate stiic tly i njoim d not to ( at it, and 
Mahomnudans agree in this prohibition 
Port tikes salt better than almost aiiv 
othet nuat, and hence foims an irnpoitant 
article m militarv and naval stores 'riu 
laid of the hog is used in a variety of prt 
paiations, and the bristles aie used m huge 
(juaiititUH m the nianufietnie of biushts, 
whilst tin skin, when taunt d, is used Ity 
saddlers, bttok binders, &e Tin hog is < rro 
ntouslv lookt*d on as a pteuliirlv stupid 
and gluttonous animal, it has also an uiitU 
served reputation foi filthy liahits but the 
too common filthiness of pig sties is men e the 
fault of the ownei than the tenant It 
wallows in the miie, but this is a peculiant) 
of all the pachyderm ita to cool themselves 
and provide a jirotectiou against inset ts 
The wiltl boar, frtun w Inch most of our 
domesticated varieties are derived, is found 
in most parts of Europe and Asia. In si/e 
the wild animal oonsulerably exceeds the 
domesticated hog, the legs are longer and 


more muscular, and the back therefore much 
higher Hunting this animal has always 
been a favounte amusement, and can still 
be practised in various parts of Europe 
ITie wild hogs of Hindustan which afford 
the amusement of ‘pig sticking’ to the 
Pntish resident there, belong to the species 
>S rriHatut, closely allied to the European 
wild boar Another species is found in 
south eastein Asia, J ava, and vanous islands, 
and distinct from it is the Guinea hog of 
W Afnca, which is also said to have been 
natiirali/eei in Brazil As allied to the hog 
may be mentioned the Bahyrousm^the genus 
PhacoehfjcruHf or v\ art hogs, and the peecanea 
Ho'garth, Wir 1 1 \m, painter ami satine al 
artist, born in London, elied 1764 

He was apprenticed to a silveismith, who 
employed him m engraving ciphers and 
crests on spoons and pieces of plate In 
1726 he commenced business for himself, 
painting portraits, and making designs and 
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liook plates for the booksellers, iV.e Among 
these w IS a senes of illustiatioiis to Hudi 
bras Besnies portraits, he also painted 
mwdlaneous subjects in oil In 1729 he 
mimed the daughter of Sir James Thorn 
hill, the painter against her father s wishes, 
w ho IS said, how e\ er, to have lieen molliheil 
w hen Hogai th pniduced his celebrated senes 
of pictures called the Harlot s Progress, a 
work w'hith brought his great powers fairly 
before the public The engravings of these, 
whith became exceedmgly popular, were 
published in 1734 This was followed by 
4J6 
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the Rakes Progress aud Marriage h la 
Mode, two siimliir senes of pamtuigs and 
engravings, Industry and Idleness, Peer 
Street and Gin Lane, The Llection Ihe 
Enraged Musician, The ('ountry Inn Yanl, 
The March to I inchley, Strolling Actresses 
Dressing m a Haru, lour Stages of (Vuelty, 
and a host of other engravings, which all 
evinced his extraordinary [lovvers of satm, 
wut, and imagination Several jhu traits, 
notabl> those of himself, Gariick, Lovat, 
and \V likes, aie master pieces iii their vva;y 
He was also ambitious of shining as vn 
histone d jiamter, but m this lino he was 
not so Huicessful In 17 '>3 his work on 
the Analysis cjf Beauty appeared, a treatise 
which brought him little fame, and which 
was severely iidieuled by his enemies ami 
professional rivals In originality of ima 
gination and invention, and for vigour of 
realism and dramatic power, Hogarth stands 
in the highest rank, and his genius was 
alwa\8 enlisted on the side of viitue uul 
moralit) Though best known as an tn 
graver, he possessed high qualities tis a 
painter The best edition of his works 
18 til it published by Boydell (Lcnidon, 
17‘H)), the plates of which, ret<melud by 
Heath and others, have been itpcatedly 
published since 

Hog-deer See 1 xf ^ 

Hog-fish, the popular name given to tele 
ostean fishes of the genus Scor/Kvaa, family 
biorpimde or Triglidde 'Iho best Known 
8}>eiies 18 the b nroja, common in the Medi 
terraiieaii, having the held flattened side 
wa>8, armed with spines, and adorned with 
membrinous lobes or filaments It is of a 
large si/e and a red colour 

Hogg, James, more familiarly known by 
the name of the httnek Hifjthrd, was boin 
in Selkirkshire in 1770, died at Altiivt, on 
the Yarrow , in 18*15 After receiv mg a v ery 
scanty education, he began to earn his bread 
by daily labour as a shepherd His t irly 
rhymmgs brought him under the notice of 
Sir Walter Scott, by whose advice ho pul) 
lished a volume of ballails under the title of 
The Mountain Hard The fadurt (»f an ill 
mdged agricultural scheme brought him to 
Edinburgh, where he published the Forest 
Minstrel (1810), and started a weekly 
periodical entitled The Spy, which, after a 
abort time, became defunct The appear 
ance of the (^ueen s Wake m 1813, with its 
charming ballati of Kilmeny, established 
Hogg’s reputation as a poet. In 1815 he 
published his Pilgnma of the Sun, which 
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was followed by Mador of the Moor, the 
Poetic Miiror (a collection of imitations of 
living poets), (.^uetu Hynde, and Dramatic 
Tales, as well as b\ TTie Brownie of Bods 
iHJck, and othci piost tales the Jacobite 
Relies ( partly w ntteu by lb .gg) , c F rom 
1817 he had held the firm of Altnve from 
the Duke of Bucelcuch at a mnely nominal 
rent, but his farming schemes lu \tr throve, 
and he was generally m nariow cireiim 
stanc 1 8 

Hog-gum, a resinous suhstuue used for 
stvengthc ning plasters, and also as a dim etu 
laxative, and stimulant medieino In tic 
West Indies it is unplovtd as a sid»htitute 
foi pitch in tarring boats, lopts, c*tc It is 
apparently the produc< of vinous trees 

Hog-plum, the po}>uhu name of the plants 
belonging to the genus Spondnt't^ nat oidci 
An leanhac ca Some of the spedcs yield 
pleasant fniits, as *S purpiuta and A lutai 
of the M’est Indies, the species generally 
ealletl hog plum, lieiauKt their fruit is a 
common buxl foi iiogs 

Hog-rat, a g( nus {( npiomi/'i) of rodent 
ammils, family Munda) (mut), different 
spec us <»f which, me hiding the musk cav^, 
arc found in the \V < st IiuIick 

Hogshead, an obsoU U im asurc of capacity 
containing hi old witu gallons, or ,52^ im 
penal gillons I'or la < i it was 54 gallons, 
b)r rum 45 to 50 gillons, for brandy 45 to 
t>0 gallons, and foi di(fci< nt kinds In the 
Dinted States the iiuaHUie is still in us*, 
being eepuvalent to bl Amenean gallons ot 
52 1H5 imperial gallons, for tobacco it vanes 
from 750 lbs m some states to 1200 lbs la 
othc rs 

Hohenlin'den (ho en ), a village of 
Bavaria, 20 miles east of Munich, tele 
brated for the vie tory gamed by the f^renc h 
under Moreau ovc r the Austrians under the 
Aiehduke ,Tohn, Decemlier 1, 1800 

Hohenlohe (h*>en lo e), forrneily a prin 
eipality of Germany, containing OHO square 
milts, now ehietly under the soveniguty of 
Wurternherg, and partly under that of 
Bavaria 

Hohenstaufen (hr/en stem fn), a (jerrnan 
pnneely family, several members of which 
filhd the imperial throne The foundt r of 
the family was Fredtrick, lord of Hohen 
staufc 11 , a castle in the Suabian Alps, who for 
hia servicxs to the Emperor Henry lY re 
ceivc d the duchy of Suabia, and the hand of 
his daughter Agnes His son Conrad was 
elected emf)eror in 1138 After the death 
of Conrad (1152) the confidence which wa« 
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felt in the If ohenetftufen family caused the 
choice to fall oti his nephew, Fredenck III 
of Suabia, who was followed by Henry VI 
(1190), who added by his wife the king 
dom of Sicily and Nafdes to the hereditary 
dominions of tlie fimily, and he again by 
Otto IV (1197) and Fredenck 11 (]21'>- 
lO), all l>clonging to the s ime house After 
the death of Fredenck II his son Conrad 
was ac knowledged as his successor, with the 
title of CVmrad 1 V , by most of the st lUs of 
the empire, but Innocent IV laid him 
under an interdn t, declared him to be de 
pnied of all his lands, and pfrsectiUd him 
with ulenth 88 hatred till his (hath m 12^>4 
The possessions of the family ultinutely fell 
to Havana, Haden, and Wnrtcml>eig 
Hohenstem (lui'en stm), a town in C( r 
many, kingdom of Htxony, 10 miles noith 
east (jf Zwickau Top 13,397 

Hohenzollern (ho en imoI ern), a small t( i 
ritory of Ceimain, since 18'>2 an admmis 
triti^o division of Piussia It cousista of a 
long, narrow, irK'gulir strip of country, 
entirely surrounded liy WUiUrnberg and 
Haden Ait a, I*)!) s({ milts Pop Ob, 720 
The pnnccly family of Hohcn/ollern dates 
from 'rhasHilo, (k)unt of Z<»llcrn, who died 
about 800 A I) 33it*re have been 8c\eial 
hues and bianclics, the mam one liciiig le 
pit stilted by the present imperial family of 
Ceimany 

Hoists See Lifta 

Hokitika, a town of New Zealand (South 
Island), capital of tin ])ro\in(c of Westland, 
and the pnmipal pU(t on the west coast 
It owes its rise to bung ilie centre of the 

f rodiutue gold lields cliscovered in 18()0 
»c>p 2178 

Holacanthus See Corul Fnhes 
Holbaoh (horba/0, Paui Hkinrich Die 
TurcH, Habon von, philosojihci, Uirn at Hei 
dclsheun, in the Palatiuak, in 1721 He 
was educated m Pans, wheie he passed the 
greatei part of his life, and diet! in 1789 
He heiame the patron and associate of the 
encyt lopa dists, and conti ibiited many jtapt rs 
on natural history, polities, and philosophy to 
the Itncyelofi^die The principal work at 
tnlmted to him, which appeared under the 
name of M Mirabaud, is the Systtuie de la 
Nature He afterwards published Sysk'me 
Social, or Pimeipes Naturels de la Morale 
et de la Polituiue Bons Hens, oi Idt^ 
Naturelles oppost^saux Idtes Surnatiirelles 
— a soit of atheists catechism, Bh^mints 
de la Morale Universclle, (ile , &c Aoctird- 
ing to Holbaeh matter la the only form of 


existence, and everytomg is the effect of a 
blind necessity 

Holbem (horbm), Hans, an eminent Ger 
man painter, born at Augsburg in 1497 He 
studied under his father, Hans Holbein the 
elder, a painter of considerable ment {14^>0- 
1526), and at an early age settled at Basel, 
where he exercised his art till about 1526 
He then came to England, w here letters from 
his fnend Liasmus, whose Panegync on 
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Folly he had illustrated by a senes of draw 
mgs, piocured him the patronage of the 
chance llor Sir Thomas INI ore He was ap 
pointed court painter by Henry \HII , and 
in tlio Windsor collet turn has left portraits 
of all the eminent I nglishmen of the time 
3’he most celebrated of bis pictures are the 
Madonna at Daimstiult (better known 
through the replica at Diesclen), represent 
ing the Burgomaster Me}tr and his wives 
Kuethug to the Virgin, and the Solothurn 
IVIadtmna. His famous 1 ^ance of Death h is 
only l>tta preserved m the engiavings of 
Lut/elbuigcr 3 here are a eonsideiablc 
number of engravings on wood and coppei 
fiom lioUiem s designs He died at V bite 
h vll of the plague in 1643 

Holberg, Ludwk,, Bvkon, the fathei ef 
mexieru Danish literatiiie, was horn at IWi 
gen, in Norway, then part of the Danish 
domimouB, m 1 684 died at Copenhagen J an 
uary 27, 1754 He studied at the Umver 
sity of (^o{>enhagen, and afterwards travelled 
through a good part of Europe, spending 
som® time in Oxford, where be taught music 
and romlern languages, and studied modem 
history and philosophy In 1716 he was 
appointed to an ordinary professorship m 
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the XTniveraity of Copenhagen, where after 
this date he chiefly resided till his death 
In 1735 he ujis elected rector, and m 1737 
treasurer of the university in which he held 
his professorship, and in 1747 he was raised 
to the rank of baron His works may be 
divided into four classes — poems, stage 
pieces, phihisophical treatises, and historical 
works His |H>ems aie chiefly of a satin 
cal nature The most celebrated is Peder 
Paars, a comic heroic poem m fourteen 
cantos, which is still ngarded throughout 
the Scandinavian countries as a luastei 
piece Almost e»jually famous is his Nicolas 
Klimiii 8 Siibterr ineous Travels, a satirical 
romance in prose His stage pieces are all 
either comedits or farces, and are nearly 
all characterized by tnie comic power 
Among his philosophical writings the most 
irni>ortant is his Moral Reflections (1741) 
Hi 8 histonoal works incdudc The Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Geographical (’ondition 
of the Danish Monarch}, A General His 
tory of the Jews, and A History of harnous 
Men and Famous Women (1739 45) 

Holcus, a genua of grasses (nat order 
Gramincae), extremely common in some 
pastures, where they are called soft grasst s 
Whether because of their innutritiouH 
cpiahty, or of the soft hura with whnh 
they arc coveretl, they aie neglected by 
cattle II mccharatm contains a large 
quantity of sugar, and H oflordtus is < tie 
brated for its fragrance There are only 
two species native to Britain, woolly soft 
grass or meadow soft grass ( // hmatut) and 
cree ping rooted soft grass ( // mofhn), which 
are bc>th perennial, growing about 2 feet 
high when m flower, and ecjually covered 
with soft dry hairs 

Hold, the whole interior cavity or belly 
of a ship, or all that part of her inside which 
is comprehended between the floor and the 
lower deck throughout her length 

Hollbttt See I/aiihut 

Holiday, any day set apart as a religious 
or national festival, m a general sense a 
day or a number of days during which a 
person is released from liis everyday labours 
In Bntam certain days were fixed as bank 
holidays by parliament m 1871, and it was 
enactesd that all business transactions which 
would have been valid on any such hobday 
shall be held as valid if performed on the 
day following In England and Ireland 
the bank holidav s are (tckmI Friday, Easter 
Monday, Whit MunJay, the first Monday 
of August, Christmas Day, and the 26th of 
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IVcember (or the 27th should the 2flth be 
a Sunday) The clays fixed as bank holidays 
for Scotland are New Years Day, Good 
Fntiay, the first Monday of May, the firet 
Monday of August, and Clmstmas Day; 
and if either New Year s Day oi dinstmas 
Day falls on a Sunday, the Monday after 
18 held as a holida> These holidays are 
observed also by Cuhtom Houses, Inland 
Revenue, and other public ofluts 

Hol'inshed, Raphaki (Raiph), an Fng 
hah chronicler of whom nothing more m 
known than that he wmis dcsctmleil fioni a 
family originally belonging to Gheshiie, 
that he lived m the age of (^>110011 Eli/ahcth, 
and that he died about H)8() He is only 
known by his Chronicles of iCnglande, Scot 
lande, and Inlandt, the first edition of 
which, known as the ‘Shaksfure edition,’ 
because it is the one which is supi>oHcd to 
have been used by him in (olh'ttmg mate 
iial for Ills histoiual plays, was jnihlislied 
m London in l'')77 In tin preparation of 
this woik Holmshed was assisted by sevci il 
of the most learned men of the ilay 

Holkar, the family name of the Mahai i 
jahs of Indore 

Holl, Fuvnk, RA, portrait and subjut 
paiiitoi, son of hrancts Holl, an emineiif 
engraver was 1)orn in London, 1815, dud 
1888 He was a very successful student at 
the Royal Aiademy, and exhibited con 
htantly from hm student days Among 
his best known pictuies are J^Vues in the 
Fire, hern Gatherers, No ’ridings fium the 
Bea, I^eaving Home, and the Gifts of the 
baines Latb rly lie devoted hiiiist If to 
portraiture, in whu h he gu atly cx( t llc<l,and 
painted many of the ct lehrities of the clay 
Holland, or Paihh op Hoilani), a dis 
tnct of England, one of the three portions 
into which the county of Lincoln is divide 1 
It occufucH the south cast part of the county 
round the Wash, and < onsists almost entirely 
of low, marsh, and f< a land 

Holland, a fine and dose kind of linen, so 
called from its first being manufactured in 
f folland , also a coarser Iniea fabric , im 
bleached ccr dyed brown, used for covering 
furniture, carfiets, &c , cjr for making win 
dow blinds or the like 
Holland, Hi<nuy Rk hard Vahkah Fox, 
Third Lord, born 1773, died 1840 He 
succeeded to the peerage by the cleath of 
his father when less than one year old In 
1798 he took his place in the Hemse of Lords, 
and as the nephew of Charles .lames Fox 
was at once acknowledged as a \V liig leader. 
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In 1806 he was commisHioner for settling 
disputes with the (Tnited States, lord pnvy 
seal m 180()-7, and chain ellur of the Duchy 
of Lancaster He made Hcdland House 
the resort of the wit, talent, and beauty of 
his day He is the author of a Life of 
Lope de Vega {180h), Ihue Comedies fioin 
the Spanish (1807), hortign llernmist cnees 
(1850), and Memoirs of the Whig l*arty 
(1852) 

Holland, Sir Hfnhy, an hnglish physi 
cian, bom 1788, died in I ondon 1871 He 
waseduc atedatthe Univeisityof hdmbuigh, 
where In took the degree of MI) in 1811 
In 1 816 he established himst If in London as 
a physician, and he ia[)ld]y aecpiired a great 
lejnitation In 1840 he v\.iH ap|iointed 
pbxsieian m ordinary to the prince consort, 
in 1852 physician m ordinary to tin queen, 
and m 1853 was erected a baronet He 
published Trie els in the Ionian Isles, 
Albania, and (Iretce, Medical Notes ami 
LVlicctions , Mental Pliysiology, and lie 
collections of Past Life, ^c 

Holland, KinciDOM of See N<th(rhimh 

Holland, Nkvv, the name formeily given 
to the island or eoutirnnt of Australia 

Holland, North {Nooi(lhoUavd)^ and 
IloilANU, SouiH {tiuulhoUand)^ two pro- 
V iiuea of the Nt thei lands Tlie greater pait 
(»f the foimer eonsistsof a peninsula, bounded 
by th(' Noith Sc loii the w and the /uider 
Zee on the K Aua 1054 sej miles It Ins 
\ery low, sonu jn)itions of it being at least 
partially below tin h \el of the sea, and is 
generally fertile A biocd maigin of downs 
or sand hills protects it fiom the sea on the 
west Besides riveis ( V edit, Ainstel, /aan, 
Ac), it 18 intersected by the (Jreat Noith 
Holland CanaL 'Lhe chief towns aie \m 
steidam, Alkmaar, Haarlem, H elder, and 
Zaandara Pop 968,105 — Soui H Hor t an i >, 
the most populous province of the Nethci 
lands, IS bounded on the north by Noith 
Holland on the west by the German Ocean 
Ihe southern part of the province is broken 
up into sev eral islands Area, 1155 sc j 
miles Like North Holland, it is a flat and 
depressed tract, and it also is protected from 
the sea on the west by a maigin of downs 
or sand hills The chief nver is the Khine, 
with its numeioiis branches The lakes 
were formerly numerous, but most of them 
ore now drained The soil is fertile and 
well cultivated The principal towns are 
Delft, Doit, Gorkum, Gouda, Leyden, Rot 
terdam, Schiedam, ’s Gravenhage (the Ha 
gue) Pop (1899), 1,114,401 
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Holland, Philemon, physician, teacher, 
and ‘ translator general c f his age, Ixirii at 
Chelmsford 1551, died 1636 He became 
master of the fiee grammar school of Cov- 
enti>, and also practised as a physician 
His translations include Livy, Plmy, Plu 
taiehs Morals, Suetonius, Xenophon, &c, 
and he published an edition, with additions, 
of C’amden’s Britannia. 

Hollands See Gin 
Hollar, WfcN/Ei or Wkncfsiads, a Bo 
heraian engraver, bora m Prague about 
1607, died in Ixindon, 1677 He aeconi 
panied the Earl of Arundel, the Biitish 
ambassador to the German emperor, to Lon 
don, who employed him to engrave some of 
the pictures of his collection Among his 
numerous works, which are esteemed for 
their delicate, firm, and spirited execution, 
and which number some 27 16 plates, are 
a set ()f twenty eight plates, entitled Orna 
tuH Muliehris Anglicanus, representing the 
dresses of Lnglishworaen of all ranks and 
conditions m full length figures, Holbeins 
Diiiee of Death, &c 

Holloway, Thomas, born 1800, died 
1883, propnetor of the popular pills, oint 
ment, Ac He founded a Sanatorium or 
asylum for the insane, and hospitals for m- 
curahlts and convalescents, at Igham, Sur 
rey, 1871 and also at the same place the 
Roijid Ifollouiuf Golleyi, designed to supply 
the best and most suitable education for 
women of the middle dasses Ihe college, 
which was opened by the (jueen in 1886, 
contains a collection of pictures of the value 
of LI 00,000 3 he total cost of the two in 

stitutions was about a million sterling 

Hollow Waxe, the trade term for all kinds 
of vessels mule of cast or wrought iron, 
and used for cooking and other pin posts 

Holly (fler), a genus of plants of the 
ordti Atjuifoli tceu. , embracing a iiumbei of 
evergreen trees or shrubs Ihe common 
holly (/ aquifolium) is common in Britan 
and the Continent of Europe It is a hand 
some, tonical evergreen tree, growing to the 
height of 20 or 60 feet Its leaves are dark 
green, shining, and leathery, abundantly 
armed with prickles on the lower branches, 
but free from them on the upper, or on very 
old trees The flowers are white, ap^iearmg 
in May, the fruit is red, rifiening in Sep 
tember, and remaining on the tree all the 
winter A good many v arieties are known, 
distinguished by the shape and colour of the 
leaves, w hieh are sometimes spotted or edged 
with yellow, Ac It is excellently adapted 
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for hedges and fences, as it bears clipping 
Ihc wood 18 hard and white, and is em 
{do)ed fortuniery work, knife handles, tV-c 
The bark fields a mucilaginous substance, 
from which birdlime is made Among the 
Konians it was cuatomar'v to send boughs of 
holly to friends, with new years gifts, as 
fcinldernatical of good wishes, and it is used 
to decorate houses at (’hristmas 'Phe Ame 
rican holl^ { fh t opaia) is widely diffused 
throughout the United States It sometimes 
attains the height of 80 feet, with a tiiink 
4 ft et in diameter d he / qlahra is another 
8j>e( itH of hollv, inhabiting the coast regions 

the United States Its leaves furnished 
the ‘black dunk which used to hold an 
mipoitaut pUtt m Indian ceremonies The 
m<ti* or Paraguay tea plant is a species of 
hull} {f Parntjuatif ii'ifs) 

Hollyhock, a bit nnial pi uit( ift/uta rosta), 
nif order Mahacei It is a native of 
( hina, and is a fre<iucnt ornament of gar 
dens 1 here are m iny v uieties, with singlt 
ind double flowers, t h u u teri/ed by tin 
tints of >ellow, red, pin pit , and d uk puijth 
a|)[iU)aehing to black it reiuhes a heiglit 
of 8 feet or mote 

Holmes (hoiuzl, ()i n f k W i^ndfi i, M I) , 
LI^ D , Aiiienean w riter, born at ( ’umbiidgc, 
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Mass , 1800, and educ vbd at Harvard Uni 
versity He litgan the study of law, but 
m a short time relintpnshed it for that of 
medicine In 1810 he liecame professor of 
anatomy and ph} siology in Dartmouth ( 'ol 
lege, N H , but resigned after two years 
service m order to devote himself tti prac 
tice in Boston In 1847 he was apjaunted 
to the chair of anatomy at Harvard, a posi 
tion which he filled till 1882 He was 
a voluminous wnter both in prose and 
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vei-se, and shone as a piominoiit figure in 
the famous group associated with the \t 
lantic Monthly His ohuf woiks, besides 
several volumes of jHiems, and treatises on 
medicine, are IheAutociat of the Break 
fast Table, The Piofesaor at tne Breakfast 
Table, and The Poet at the Breakfast '1 able, 
Hsie Venner, The Uniardian Angel, A Mor- 
tal Antipathy, and Memoirs of M<)tley 
and Bnu rson A visit to luiope la 188(> 

i iioductd a t harming record, \ Hundred 
!)avs in Kurope, He died in 18<)4 
Holm-oak, Quikuh Iltj, v sluub like 
tree, native of the Mediterraiu an lountru s 
with holl> like leaves In its niitiie toun 
tiies it attains a considerable si/e and agt, 
but in Hntain it forms an ornamental e\tr 
green bush of fiom id to 10 ftet high, sel 
dom bttonnng single steinmed 
Holofernes See fudith 
Holograph, any writing, as a lotti r, deed, 
will, &e wholly written liy the person from 
uhomitbf arsto jiroit ed In Scots lawaholo 
graph deid is valid without the sigiuitures 
of witnesses, but in Knglisli law evt i y deed, 
whither hologiaph oi not, must hivu the 
n vines of two witnessiH attachid t> it to 
11 ndcr it valid 

Holoptychms ( tik i ns), a genus of fossil 
guioid hslu H oduning in the uppi r old red 
sandstone he hi ad was covered with 
largt pi lUs, and the body with bony scales, 
ihornbii or eyi loid in foiin 'I he j ivvs, be 
HidiH being aiimd with nunierouH sharp 
pointed fish ti i th, wi le furniHlied with large 
ti eth of a conn al foi in 

Holothuria, the type of an oidtrof Keh 
inodemiH, the Ilolotlmi tot<i(n or si a i ueuin 
birs 1 Ins order is destitute of tin ealea 
nous plitiH tyjueil of the class, hut has a 
leatlii ly integument o|)eii at botli ends, and 
pieried by onhets through whiiii siu tonal 
feet Ol amlmlaira piotiudi They have the 
mouth surrounded by tentai ula, a long con 
volutid alimentary canal, respiratory oigans 
lu vr the anus, ind gini tally in the form of 
two brant hing aiborescint tubes (forming 
the ‘respiratory tree ) into wlnih the water 
is admitted, and the organs of lioth sixis 
m lach individual Thty are capable of 
1 xtending themselves to several tiiucoi the 
Ungth they have in a state of repose, and 
of extraiinlinary reproduction of parts, even 
of vital organs The young undergo a 
metamorphosis dunng development They 
alxmnd in the Asiatic seas, the b^che de- 
nier or trepaug being a member of the 
family 
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HolstoixL See Sehleswtg Holstein 

Holster, a leathern ca4se for a pistol, car 
ned by a horseman at the fore [)art of his 
saddle, and frequently covered with wool or 
fur 

Holy Alliance, a league concluded at 
Pans, Sep 26, 1816, between Alexander I , 
emperor of Kiissia, Francis of Austria, and 
Frederick William HI of Prussii, and 
signed with their own hands, and without 
the countersign of a miuistoi It consisted 
of a declaration, that, in accordance with 
the [ireoepts of the gospel of Icsus Christ, 
the principles of justice, chanty, and jicace 
should be the basis of their internal ad 
ministration, and of their international re 
lations, and that the happiness and religious 
welfare of their subjects should be their 
grtat object Its real aim, however, was to 
luaintain the power and influen<e of the ex 
istiiig dynasties It was offered for signa 
ture to all the European Powers except the 
pope and the sultan of I'urkey, and ac 
cepted by all except Britain llie events 
of 1848 broke up the Holy Alliance 

Holy Coat of Treves, a relic preserved 
in the cathedral of Tieves, and said to be 
the identical seamless coat worn by our 
Saviour at his crucifixion, and for which the 
soldiers east lots It was the gift of the 
Einpioss Kelt na, by whom it was diseoveied 
in her visit to i‘al(stme in Uu 4th century 
It has been exhibited to vast numbers of 
pilgrims at irirgular iritorvals '^I’he same 
claim IS made for several coats kept iii 
other places 

Holy Family, m art rejirtsmtations of 
the infant Wavioui and his mother, aciom 
pained by one or moie iiu rnbeis of his faniilv 

Holy Ghost, attoiding to Trinitarians, 
the third Person in the Holy Trinity , ae 
cording to the Socimans, a Biblical mttv 
phor, to designate the divine infiueuce 'I'he 
doctnue of the Athanasian creed adoj ted 
by Eoman Catholics, Lutherans, and Cal 
viuiats alike, is that the Holy (Ihost pro 
ceeded from both Son and Father, and w 
CO eternal and ecpial with both The Eastern 
Church, however, following the (‘ouiicil of 
Alexandna held m 3h2, asserts that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the leather alone 

Holy Ghost, Ounmi an ortler of male 
and female hospitallers, founded by Guy, son 
of William, Count of Moutfiellur, towards 
the end of the 12th eentuiv, for the relief 
of the poor, the infirm ami foundlings '\fter 
the middle of the 18th century it was united 
with the order of St Lazarus by Clement 


XIII This was also the name of the pnn 
cipal military order in France instituted in 
1578 by Henry III, abolished m 1789, re- 
vived at the Restoration, and agam abolished 
in 1830 

Holy Grail See Grml 

Holy Grass, Ih^rochldef an odoriferous 
genus of grasses belonging to the I’halan 
deae, and consisting of several species spread 
over tl»e cold parts of both hemispheres 
The fi bnredhs, or northern holy grass, is 
found in Scotland, Iceland, and throughout 
Northern Europe, Asit, and America, and 
occurs also in New Zealand It has its 
name from the practice adopted in some 
parts of Germany of ftrewmg it before the 
d(M>r8 of churches on festival clays 

Holyhead, an island, pari borough, and 
seaport town of North Wales, m the county 
of Anglesey Tho island is about 7 miles 
long and 5 miles broad at the widest part, 



is situated off the west side of Anglesey, 
and 18 eoimectcd with the mainland by a 
causeway The town is on the north east 
Hide of the island, and owes its prosperity 
to the railw’ay and steamlxiat traffic be 
tween England and Dublin The harbour 
of refuge (^ ictona Harbour), opened lu 
1878, 18 formed by a breakwater which is 
7860 feet in length, the whole cost, includ 
ing some minor woiks, Ixung £1,500,000 
Pop town (1901), 10,072, island, 11,414 
Holy Island, oi Livdisparni, an island 
off the north east coast of England, 11 miles 
south east of Berwick It is If miles from 
the mainland, with which it is connected by 
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a narrow neck of sand, traversable at low 
water It is of an irregular form, about 2| 
miles m length, and about mile m breadth 
at the broa<iest part The v-illage of Lm 
disfarne on the a w is much resorted to by 
summer visitors, but the great object of 
interest is the extensive ruined abbey of 
Lindisfarne, founded in 635 by Oswald, 
king of Northumbria, destroyed by the 
Danes, and restored by the Noiinana in 
1082 dhe castle, on a rock 90 feet high, 
also dates from an early pent>d Pop 440 
Holy Land bee Pnitstiric 
Holy Maid of Kent See Barton, hliza 
heth 

Holy Office '^ee Inf/uisition 
Holyoke, a city of Hampden, co Mass , 
on the w bank of the ( 'oimecticut rivei 
It IS a prosperous maitufacturmjr place, its 
rise dating from 1849, when a dam ton 
stnicted across the rivei supplied it with 
extensive watei juiwir It has maniifac 
tures of paper, cotton wool, wire, machine 
works Pop 4ii,71‘2 

Holy Orders See Orden, Jloh/ 

Holy Places of Jerusalem, a term meant 
to apply more particularU to that group of 
localities of which the Church of the Holy 
Sejmlchre is the cciitic, some of the <ither 
more celebrated objt cts bung the (lardeui 
of (acthseinane, thi ('lunch of the As 
cension tin Tomb of the V irgiii, , ill 
coiinuted with the lift and passion of om 
Saviour dhe guardianship of the holy 
pi ices has been a cause of uuuh loutciition 
between the (Ircek and Latin ohurcbcfc 
T bey were formerly under the control of 
the latter, but since 1757 they have been 
committed to tbe care of the (irtek Church 
by imperial oidmauco of the Porte De 
mauds made respecting the holy jilaces and 
the piotection of (ireek (fustians in Tur 
key, led to the (’nmean war of 18*5 4 56 
Holy Roman Empire, a title which the 
German Empire received in 962 when Dtho 
I was crowned at Rome by Po{>e John 
XIX It came to an end when luancis II 
became hereditary emperor of Austna in 
1804 

Holyrood, Pvlack and Abbev op, in 
Edinburgh, at the eastern extremity of the 
old town The abbej church, founded in 
1128 by David I, contaimng the royal 
vault, with the ashes of numerous members 
of the Scottish royal race, is now mostly in 
rum The jialace is a large quadrangular 
building of hewn stone, with a a>urt withm 
surrounded by a piapza It was erected 
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in sutcoHsivc parts from 1601 to 1679, 
contains the private royal apartments in 
modernized condition, the looms assoiiatuMi 
with the events in the reign of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and a galltrv 150 feet 
long, m which aie pertraits of all the 
Scottish kings, most of them imaginary 
The abbey and its precincts possess the 
privilege of sanctuary fot inaoK cut debtors, 
but the class of debtois outitletl to sanctuary 
has been so restricted bv ret t nt Ic^gislation 
that the institution may la looked on m 
ol)solcte 

Holy Sepulchre, Kniohin oi hie, an 
order of knighthood founded b) (iodfit y of 
Bouillon, 1099, for the guardianship of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusakiu, and for the 
piotcction of pilgrims It was uvived by 
Pope Vk'xantler V 1 , 1 496, and reoigaiiized 
in 18 47 nn<l LS6S 

Holy Spirit Plant, an orchidaceous plant 
{I\ n^Una (lain) of (Vntial Arneiii a, know n 
also 18 the t/oir from the lesomblaneo 

of the united stamens and pistil of the' iiower 
to a dovi hovering with expanded wings, 
somewhat hku the tonventioual dove seta 
in aitistu representations of the Holy 
(ihost It has a spike of almost globose, 
sweet scented lioweis of a creamy white, 
dottt d vv ith iliac on the l>ast of tbe hp 

Holy Thursday, ‘Xstensum day, in the 
Anglican Climib, a movable feast, always 
falling on the Thursday but one befoio 
\Vhitsuutuk» 111 the 11 ('ath t’h , the 
Thursday in Holy Wiek St o Huhf WtfK 

Holy Wars See ('ruvnlM 

Holy Water, m the (Iieck arnl 11 ('atb 
( 'll , salted watt r wbu li has bt t n consecrated 
by j)raycrH, ixortism, and other tercmonies, 
to sprinkle the faithful and things used for 
the chinch It IS plated at the tloor of 
churches, so that worshipficrs ma) sprinkle 
themselves with it as they tntei, anti it is 
used in nearly cury blessing wliieh the 
fhuicli guts Sprinkling the pcoplt with 
holy watt r seems to date from the 9tli ceii 
tury, and it is consiticied efitt at lous not 
from any virtue of its own, but from tbe 
effect of the church’s jrrayerH at the time of 
using 

Holy W««k, or Pahhion Wi^ek, is that 
which immediately pretedes Easter, anil is 
devoted esf«t lally to commemorate the pas- 
sion of our 4s>rd The days more especially 
solemnized during it are 8py Wednesday, 
Maunday Thursday, Good I nday, and Holy 
Saturday It is an institution of very t arly 
origin, and is known as (ireat Week, Silent 
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Week, Pemteiitial Week, &c Spy Wed 
nesday was a name given m allusion to 
the betrayal of Christ by Judas Iscariot 
Maundy or Holy Thursday specially com 
raemorates the institution of the Eucharist 
Holywell, parliamentary borough, Hint 
shire, North Wales, on the estuaiy of the 
Dee, 17 miles 8 w Liverpool It takes its 
name from the well of St Winifred, one of 
the most copious springs in Britain, long a 
famous resort for the supcrnatuial cuie of 
bodily disease and inhriinty The well is 
covered by a small (xothic building of ecrly 
date Nt ai the town an coal and lead mines, 
quarries, &c Holywell is one of the Hint 
group of parliamentary boroughs Pop 3018 
Homage, in feudal law, a formal acknow 
ledgment made by a feudal tenant to and in 
presence of his lord on receiving the inves 
titure of a bef or corning to it by suceession, 
that he was his vassal The tenant, bt ing 
ungiit and uncovered, kneeled and held up 
both his hands between those of the lonl, 
who sat before him, and there professed that 
‘he did become his man, from that day 
forth, of life and limb, and earthly honour,’ 
an<l then received a kiss from his lord 
Hombiirg, a town of Prussia, province of 
Hesse Nassau, 9 miles nnw brankfort 
It 18 well and regularly built, and is much 
freqm nted on account of the mineral sprinns 
and bathing < stablishment, to which g lining 
tables were foimeily attached The waters 
are of two classes, those of three sptings 
being purgative, and used for complaints of 
the stomai h, liver, kidneys, &c , those of the 
remaining two containing iron, and being 
used as a tonic Pop 8(h>3 
Home, Hknry, a Scottish lawyer and 
author, bom 1696, died 1782 He studied 
law at Edinburgh, and was called to the 
bar ill 1724 He soon acquired reputation 
by a number of publications on the civil and 
Scottish law In 1752 he became a judge 
of session, and assumed the title of l^ord 
Kauies In addition to his legal works he 
published Essays on British Antiquities, 
Essays ou the l^rmeiples of Morality and 
Natural Keligion, in which he advocates the 
doctime of philosophical necessity, Intro 
duction to the Ait of Thinking, and his 
best known work. Elements of Criticism 
in which, discaiding all arbitiary rules of 
literary composition, he endeavours to es 
tahliah a new theory on the pnnciplea of 
human nature In 1770 he published the 
Gentleman Farmer, and m 1781 Loc^e 
Thoughts on Education. 


Home, J oHN, Scottish clergyman and dra 
matic poet, bom at Leith, 1722, died at Edin 
burgh, 1808 He studied for the church, 
and was appointed to the parish of Athel- 
staneford, \acarit by the death of Blair, au 
thorof the Grave His tragedy of Douglas 
was performed at Edmburgh m 1750, and 
attained a wonderful popularity, which has 
not yet altogether disappeared I he pro 
duction gave great offence to the church as 
a IxKly , the author was threatened with ec- 
( lesiastical censures, and in consequence re 
signed his living, and ever after acted and 
appeared as a layman H e retired into Eng 
land, obtained the protection of the Earl of 
Bute, and received a considerable pension 
His other plays, the Siege of Aquileia, the 
Fatal Discovery, Alonzo, and Alfred, are 
absolutely forgotten, a fate which their 
mediocrity deserves His Histoiy of the 
Rebellion of 1745-46 (4to) also disappointed 
public expectation 

Home Department, that department of 
the executive government of Britain m 
which the interior affairs of the country are 
regulated It is analogous to the ministry 
of the interior of other countnes, its head 
quarters is the home ofhee, and its chief is 
the home seeretaiy This official is one of 
the five secretaries of state of the Bntish 
government He is responsible for the m 
ternal administration of justice, the mam 
teiiance of peace m the country, the super 
vision of prisons, polite, sanitary affairs, &c 
Ihe secretary for the home department is 
assisted by a parliamentary under secretary 
and a permanent under secretary 

Home Office See Hovh Ikpartment 

Homer (Greek, Ilom^ro'i), an ancient 
Greek ei)ic ]>oet of whom nothing is known 
wuth ceitainty, some even doubting whether * 
he ev er existed The most probable opinion 
IS that he was a native of some locality on 
the sea board of Asia Minor, and that he 
flourished between 950 and 860 bc The 
eailiest mention of the name of Homer is 
found in Xenophanes (bth century b c ) 
The common statement that he was blind 
may safely be discarded The poems that 
have been generally attnbuted to Homer 
are the Iliad and Odyssey The Batraeho- 
m^oruachia, or Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, and certain hymns to the gcids also 
passed under his name, though belonging 
to a later period The Iliad in its present 
form consists of tw enty four books, and tells 
the story of the siege of Troy from the 
quarrel of Achilles with Agamemnon to the 
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bunal of Hector, with subordinate episodes 
The Odyssey is also lu twenty four books, 
and records the adventures of Odysseus 
(Ulysses) on his return \ovage to his home 
in Ithaca after the fall of lYoy Even as 
early as the be 
ginning of the 
( hristian eia, 
certain lii eek 
< ntics (the Se 
)>aratiHts)main 
taintd that the 
two fioeins wei( 
the work of dif 
ferent i^Kiets, 
but the general 
bt lief continued 
to Ik that there 
was one author 
for bf)th 'I'he 
tntire system 
of VIoTiienc cn 
ti< ism, however, 
was revolution 



Ilomor— ancif «t bn«t 


1/td in 17^*5 by F A Wolf in his Prolego 
rnciia to Homer He asserted that the Tliad 
and Odvssey were not originally (ommitted 
to wnting, and were not two toinplek and 
independent poems, but otiginally a senes of 
songs of different jKiets (Homer and others), 
celei»rating single exploits of henns, and hrst 
connected as wholes by Pisistratus, aliout 
OlOni Some of Wolfs argumnits have 
b« en proved tironeous, but snui his time 
the old views m regard to the Iliad and 
< Idvsaey havelKHi luld by < ornparatively b w 
of the ablest s( hoi irs, though what thtory is 
now the most (ornmon is dilfuult to say 
Among the most eonservative theories is 
that which assigns to Homer a central or 
basal jiortion of both Iliad and Odyssey, to 
whuh additions by other poets were grid 
uallv united, but generally the Odyssey is 
legardtd as of somewhat later date tlian 
the 111 id, and not by the jxiet who pro 
diiced the Iliad in its original form 

Home Rule, m llntish politics, a measure 
which has been more especially advocated 
in regard to Ireland The leading feature 
of the Insh Home Rule party seems to be 
the establishment of a native parliament in 
Ireland to conduct all local and internal 
legislation, leav ing the general jxditical gov 
ernment of the empire to an mifienal par 
liament 1 he raov ement origin ited in the 
formation of the Home (Government Asso 
cmtion at Dublin, in 1870, under the presi 
dency of Mr Isaac Butt At the general 
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election of 1871 the party succeeded in 
sending 60 Home Rule members to pailia 
ment for Irish constituency s The ek t tions 
of 1885 and 1886 still fuither stiengthened 
the part>, 86 members following tlie lead 
of Mr Parnell (which sec) I'he oiiginal 
scheme has been materially modified simo 
Butt 8 time, and there aie not wanting lush 
men who declare openly for absobiU iiide 
pendenee, which many bebece to be the 
ultimate aim of the wdiole paity The con 
version of Mr (iladstone and many mem 
liers of the Liberal party to Home b’ule 
principles has added iininense stmigth to 
the movement Similar schemes f«»i Scot 
land and Wales have been agitated See 
also jAimi Lta<fut 

Home-BiokneBB, in medicine, ^o<^Utlif^(\, a 
disease arising fioin an intense and uncon 
tiolled feeling of gntf at a separation from 
one 8 home oi native land It is most fre 
epu lit among persons who leave inoiintainous 
and go to flat coimtiies, as the Scotch High 
landers and Sw'iss, oi among those who 
change from the countiy to the town It 
coniine lues by a cUcp melancholy, is some* 
times aecompanied by low, nei vons, luctlc 
fever, oi oecasionally changes into phthisis, 
and may teiuiinato fatally 

Homici'dal Mania, a spencH of mama in 
whieb a snddon iriesistibk impulse to cle 
stioy Iifei sei/es the patient It is iiide 
peinlent t)f batied towards the vietiin, oi of 
any appieciable nmtive, and its causes aie 
obscuie 

Homicide, the killing of one man or human 
being by another In law, homicide is of 
three kinds- iirnHufj/f, and /i/o 

JIIOU8 when it proce'eds fmm 

unavoidable necessity, as where' the jintpe i 
officer inflicts capital punishment, where an 
officer of justice kills an offender who as 
saults c)i legists him and who cannot otlic^r 
wise l>e c aptureci, or where jicrsonsarc killed 
m the disfMrsion of rtliellious or riotoiis 
asBciiibhes , ricnmihb, when it happens 
from misad venture, as where a man in 
doing a lawful act by act idem t kills an 
othc r, or in self defent < , as whe re a man 
kills another in defence c>f the life of him 
sedf his wife, children, parent, servant, Ac , 
when it proceeds from malice, or 
is done in the prosecution of some unlawful 
act, or in a sudden passion Half muider 
also IS felonious homicide Felonious horni 
cide comprehends murdei and rnanslaughtc r 
In Hoots law manslaughter gets the name 
of culpable homictdc 
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Homllddn, Batti is of, a battle fougbt in 
1402 between the Scots under Archibald, 
earl of Douglas, and an English force under 
Hotspur and the earl of March, at Homil 
don Hill, near Wooler The Scots were 
utterly defeated 

Homilet'ios, the art of preaching, that 
branch of practical theology which teaches 
the principles of adapting the discourses f)f 
tlu pulfut to the Rjuntual lienefit of the 
licarciH, and the bfst methods which minis 
ters of the gospel should pursue for in 
Btriictmg their hearers by their doctrines 
and examjde 

Homily, a discourse or sermcm read or 
pronounced to an audience on some subject 
of religion, a discourse pronounced in the 
church by the minister to the congregation 
Idle ancient homily was sometimes simply 
a conversation, the prelate talking to the 
people and interrogating them, and they in 
turn talking to ami interrogating him In 
modi in use a homily differs but little from 
ail ordinary sermon, the idea of simplicity, 
however, being always attached to it The 
eailii Ht existing examples of the homily are 
those of Ongeii in the dd century In the 
schools of Alcxandna and Antioch this form 
of discourse was sedulously cultivatc'd, and 
(dement of Alexandria, St Dionysius, and 
(ire gorv Thauinaturgus are among the names 
most eminent iii this department It was 
in later cental les, however, and in the hands 
of Athanasius, (hegory of Nyssa, and Ore 
gor> of N i/ian/UH, Basil, C^yrilof Icrusalem, 
and (^ynl of Alexandni, and especially of 
(dirysostoin that the homily leachcd its 
highest excellence Augustine and (Gregory 
the (iieat were among the w^eatern com 
posers of homilies In the (diurch of Eng 
land, after tlie Keformation, two ofhcial 
books of homilies were issued ddiese were 
callc d The I irst and Second Books of Homi 
lies, and the former, asciibed to C’raumer, 
apjieaied m 1547, the latter, said to l>e by 
tlew^ell in I'lnl They were originally 
meant to l»e read by those of the inferior 
clergy who were not quahhecl to compose 
disc oui ses themselves 
Homing Pigeon See 
Carrier Piffion 
Homocer'cal(GrAo7«o^, 

same, kerko^, tail), a term ^ 

applied in the case of lloraocercal Tall 
fishes which have tails 
with ra>8 diverging svmraetncsall} from the 
backbone, as opposed to hetirocenal 

Homroop'athy the name of a system of 


medicine introduced by Samuel Hahnemann 
of Leipzio (died 1848) It is a system 
founded upon the behef that drugs have 
the power of curing morbid conditions simi- 
lar to those they have the power to excite, 
an old belief long ago expressed in the Latm 
phrase ‘similia similibus curantur’ (like is 
cured by like) In contra<listmction to this 
system the more common method of treatmg 
diseases has been termed hderopnthif or alio 
path If In practice homoeopathy is asao 
ciated with the system of admmistenng m- 
hnitesimal doses 

Homoiousians, a sect of Anans, followers 
of Eusebius, who maintained that the nature 
of Chiist 18 not the same with, but only 
similar to (Gr homoio^, like), that of the 
Father, as distinguished from the Homoou 
Bians, who maintained that he was of the 
same nature Sec Homoou'iians 

Homorogous, (1 ) m geometry, correspond 
ing in relative position and proportion (2) 
In pliy Biology, corresponding in type of 
structure, thus, the human arm, the fore 
leg of a horse, the wing of a bird, and the 
swummmg paddle of a dolphin or whale, 
being all comjKised essentially of the same 
structural elements, arc said to be homolo 
gouH, tliough the^ are adapted for quite 
diffeicnt functions Set Annloifue 

Homoousians (Gr /wwos, same, owtio, 
being, natuie), the orthodox party m the 
chinch during the great controversy upon 
the nature of Christ in tlie 4th century, who 
maintained that the nature of the lather 
and the Son is the same, in opposition to the 
JIomoion<iian% who licld that their natures 
weie only similar Set Jfitfiiaiousiaus 

Homop'tera, one of the sections into which 



Homoptera— Cicada Dtordv 


the order of hemipterous insects has been 
divided, the other section l>emg the Hete 
ropier k The insects of this section have 
the wdng covers generally deflexed, of the 
same consistence throughout, the aiitetmc 
inostl> short and terminated by a bristle, 
and the body convex and thick To this 
section belong the aphides, cicadas, Ian 
tern flies, &c. 

Horns Sec‘ FTewi 
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Honan', a once poptilous city of China, 
in tht province of same name, on an affluent 
of the Hoang ho The province has an 
area of 66,104 square miles It is generally 
level, and is watered by the Hoang ho and 
its affluents The soil is fertile and care 
fillip cultivated, the forests in the west 
supply timber, and mines yield tiitenag or 
(Innese cop|>er, cinnabar, mu a, &( Honan 
sutrued severely from the inundation of the 
Hoang ho in 1887, capital, Kai fung Pop 
22 117,0 lb 

Honawar , staport and chief town of sub 
dniflion of the samt name, llomlmy, on an 
estuary into whuh the (icrsoppa river falls 
It lias an important and growing coasting 
ti idt Pop birih 

Hondo, the name given by the Tapantse 
to the chief nluid in the u empire In nnny 
geographical works Nif)pon or jSijihou is the 
distinctive appellation of this island, but by 
the Japanese themsclvts that name is ap 
plied to the whole counti y 1 lit area of tho 
island is 87 42^) sc^ iiiihs and the pop 
SI 527 b )■> Sec Japan 

Houdu'ras, a lepultluan state* of ( Vntial 
America aita, 50,t»()O stpi uc unit s Itssui 
f Kt IS hilly with nunieiouH fertile valitvs 
Us mineral wealtli is very eonsidtirablo, and 
UK lucks gold, silver, lead, and copper I ho 
chief nvers art tim ( Jiamelicon, (diia, and 
Aguan, flowing to the C'lnbbean Sea, and 
the (’holuteei, ui alMut nt of the Pae ihc 
Then aie extensive forests abounding in 
fine timber ’’i he pnruipal cultivvttd pro 
ductions are miue, beans, some wheat, nee, 
plantains, and tobacco Since 18S0 tho 
cipital his bttii Tegucigalpa, the principal 
pints art 'J I uxillooii th* ( ’anbliean Sc a, and 
Foit San loun/o, luthi T u ilu 'I m eon 
stitution of the state gives the legislitivo 
powei to a congress of deputies tomposednf 
thirty seven members 1'he executive au 
thoiity 18 in the hands of the pnjsidcnt 
The resouiees of the country are umk 
vtloped, and the* finances are in a very dis 
ordered state Pop ''d)0,000 

Honduras, Bay of, a wide inlet of the 
C inhbt in ‘^ea, having on the south Huate 
mall and Honduras, and on tho west Jin 
tish Honduras and Yucatan Along its 
shores are the islands of Bonaca, lliiatan, 
Utila, Turneff, and numerous islets and reefs 
called cays 

Honduras, British, or Beli/k, a Bntish 
colony of Central America, having north 
and west, Yucatan, west and south, Guate 
mala, and east, the Bay of Honduras Area, 
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7662 sq miles. Th© coast is generally low 
and Bwamp>, but tho land rises towards 
the interior and in some parts may be called 
mountainous The mountains, and the wide 
valleys between them, are covered with 
extensive forests of the finest timber, in 
eluding cedars, pines, non wiwd, logwood, 
braziletto, mahogany, t^e Hngar tane, coffee, 
bananas, cocoa nut, tobacco e%,c , ai e culti 
vated, and the exports me hide mahogany, 
logwcKHl, bananas, and other fniits d’ho 
climate is fairly healthy Since 1884 tho 
government has Ivc'en admmistoied as in a 
crown colony undcu tlie }»reHidency of a 
governor 'Phe capital is Bch/ooi Balire 
Honduras was transferred by Spam to 
Engl ind by treaty in lt>70, but at diffciant 
tmiev its occnjiation was eout(*8tid by the* 
J>pmiaidH till 178 5, since wide li period it 
h IS rein lined cpiu tly in tho poHscHsum of 
(»ioat Biitain '1 he population is com 
posed chioH> of nc'grots and (’inbs fiom 
the West Indus, who wire fust hi ought to 
tiio c oimti y as slaves Pop J2,8bp mtlud 
iiig alxiut 100 whites 

Hone, tho name given to several varit tic s 
of slaty stones emj>lovc d m whetting kmvi s, 
razors, oi othc I edgi tools J hov are usually 
pieces of haul dose grained clay slatcv, ton 
taimiig minute pattielos t)f ({uaitz, witli a 
uniform consistence* 1 lie be st known varm 
tie H are tho Ayr stone, so ealh d from bt*ing 
found in tho iivoi Ayr, in Scotland, tho 
Gluiinky lorest storm, found in ( 'ham wood 
Forest, 1 jok t steishiio, the Gorman hone, 
tho Can ida tnl stone, '1 urkoy oil stone, Ae 
Hone, W ii i iam, English anticjuary, born 
1780, died 1812 lie liegan life m a law 
othce and became imbued with freethinking 
opinions In 1800 ho abandoned tlic law 
end made ventnus as a writer, hoolvsdler, 
and pnbliHhei, vvhidi weie allfadunH In 
1817 he was prosecuted by governme n for 
the publie ation (»f alb gt d irrt veie nt parodn s 
and lampoons, when he d< fondeel hinisdf 
with grerat acuteness, and was aecpnttod 
He suiMeepiontly had a large sum subse nbod 
for him as a champion of the fioe dom of tho 
press Ho gradually abandoned fre etliought 
and tho writing of satires feu i dig on arnl 
antiquarianism liis chief publieatioiiH arc 
the l.<v6ry day Book (1826), 'Pablo book 
(1827 28), and Year Book (i829), perfect 
mines of antiquanan lore 

Honey, a vegetable product, with sac 
channe propcirties, collected by bees from 
the blossoms of flowers, and deposited in the 
cells of thnr combs The best is clear and 
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transpareat, and solidifies when kept for 
some time into a granular, white mass 
Some vanetiea of it are dark yellow or 
brownish in colour Spnng honey is more 
esteemed than summer honey, and the latter 
more than that of autumn Virqin honey 
18 taken from hives m which the bees have 
never swarmed, and it ih of a white colour 
} dUm honey is extracted from all sorts of 
combs The flavour of honey largely d« pends 
on the plants from which it is colit cted 
Honey is obtuned in huge quantities in 
many countnes, partly from wild Ikih, hut 
chiefly from those kept m hives In addi 
tioii to its ordinary domestic uses, it is 
employed meduinally os i promoter of ex 
j'cctoration, to sweeten ccitain meduines, 
to make a gargle with \ inegar, &c It is ilso 
used in making mead 'I'hc ancients used 
it as we do sugar, and m ide of it and wine 
a mixture very much liked See Honey 
comb 

Honey-aut, an ant iirnitcocyetm viexi- 
aimn) inhabiting Mexico, and liMiig in com 
Inunities in subterranean galleries In sum 
iner a certain number of these inset ts secrete 
a kind of htinty in their abdoimns whith 
become so disttiidod as to ijipear likt smill 
pelliKid gripes I^ater in the seison when 
food IS starct these ants are deiouied b\ the 
others, and tin y are also dug up anti eaten 
by the inhabitants t>f the country 
Honey-badger Ste/i'oh/ 

Honey Bear, a name of tht kinkajou 
Honey-buzzard Set Hu znrd 
Honey-comb, i uaxtn etlhdar stiutture 
fiametl b> tlie Ints to deposit their homy 
and eggs in Tht wax is sttrtted b> tlu 
inset t in the form t)f small and thin tnal 
scales in the folds or the abdomt n d he 
comb IS composed of a nuinbtr t>f cells most 
of them exattly hexagonal, and ariangtd in 
tveo layers placed end tt) eiitl, the opt n mgs 
of the la>er8 being in opposite direttions 
The comb is placed lertieally, the cdls 
being theieftne horizontal Tht sides of the 
cells are veiy thin, anti yet the whole struc 
ture IS of considerable strength Some cells 
are destined for the exclusive reception of 
honey, others ftrr the reception of larvA 
Honey-dew, a sweet saccharine sulistauce 
ft)und on the leav es of trees and other pi ints 
in small drops like dew There au twt> 
kinds, one secreted from the plants, and the 
other deposited by aphides Jhfferent kinds 
of manna are the dried honey dew or saecha 
nne exudations of certain plants See 
Manna. 


Honey-eater, the name given to a number 
of msessonal birds forming the family Meli 
phagid<E, of the tube Tenuirosties They 
form a numerous group, feedmg pnncipally 
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on hone> and the ncctai of flowers Ihey 
aie nitives of Australia and the adjacent 
islands They have long curv ed shai p hills, 
with tongues termin iting in a pencil of de 
lieate hlainents, to enable them the hette 
to extract the juites of flowers 

Honey-guide, a name gi v t n to tht t uckoos 
of the genus Indicator, which by thtir mo 
tions and cuts, conduct persons to the nests 
of wild honey bees I'hey aie natives of 
South Afiica 

Honey-locust, Sweet Locust, oi Bi \tK 
Lotus! {O'liditschia triacantho'i), a forest 
tiee belonging to the United States, n ituril 
Older Leguminosie The leav esare pinnated 
divided into niinieioiis small leaflets, and 
the foliage has a light and elegant ap 
peaiante, the flowers aie greenish, and are 
succeeded by long, often twisted pods, con 
taimng litgt brown seeds, envtlc)ptd in a 
sweet pulp 'J Ills tret is cspeeiallv lem irk 
able fot its foimid ihle thoins on whith ac 
count it has been recommended for hedges 
M hi ir moeovprj/icr, a tiec resemhlmg the 
1 ist in general appearance, grows in aw ami»s 
in Illinois and south westvvard 'I he wood 
IS inferior m quality 

Honey-stone See Mdlite 
Honey-suckers Same as IJoneii eaters 
Honeysuckle, or Wooi binf, genus Lorn 
a f a of Linna us, natural order Capi ifoliiu e e 
The common honeysuckle of Britain, L jnri 
efqnif^nuin, a twining shrub, with distinct 
leav es and red berries, is indigenous in Great 
Britain hut two others have been natural 
ized, L caprifoliumf distinguished by its 
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upper leaves being uiiittd m a cup, and 
L xi)losieuiiiy with small, ’sellowish, scent 
less flowers, and starlet IxTnes. L ^im^nr 
iirem (trumpet honeysuckle) is also culti 
vated in IVitain on attount of the beauty 
of its flowers The hontysutkle family is 
represented in North Amenta b> nine dif 
ferent 8^>ecie8 Australian houti/sitckh is a 
name given to au^trahi and other 

species of the Trotea family, from thtir 
flowers lieing filled with a sweet lupnd 
Honfieur (on flrwr), a seaport of hiance, 
department of ( alv ad<»8, on the tstnar} of the 
heme It was a poorly built place, but has 
lately been much improved Tht rise of 
Havre has injured its commerce, but it still 
has a trade in agricultural and dair> pro 
duce, some manufactures m connection with 
Hhijiping, hshfiies, &c On the hill above 
the town is the chajvel of Notre ])ame de 
t»race much fretpicntc d In sailors, and filled 
with their votne oftc rings Ilonfltui was 
long in possr shiou of the b nglish, and makes 
a considerable fignn in the history of their 
I'lench wars l‘«ip **72h 
Hong-Kong, an island off the a e coast 
of Ohina, belonging to the Rritish, at the 
mouth of the rstuarv that leads to ( anton, 
from which it is distant 7^* milts It is 
about 10 miles in c vtremc length, and 7^ 
miles in cxtrcint l>r« idth, scpiiated from 
the mainland b\ i nanow strait, and with 
t<»wl<KJU on the mainland forms a crown 
colon), arc a 82 s(] mihs 1 bt island ton 
sists almost entirely of barren rocks, which 
rise to heights of 1000 to 2000 feet, and is 
almost destitute of vegetation (icMxl watt r, 
however, is abundant On the north side 
of the iskiml, on a splendid harbour, is 
Victona, the chief town of the island and 
centre of its commerce It is well laid out 
with handsome streets, and has a cathe 
«hal, a bishop s palace, a government house, 
t ourt house, &c while handsome residences 
of the merchants are scattered about the 
town and its suburbs Hong Kong is a 
great entrepot for the foreign commerce of 
(.'hina, and is a free port without customs 
<lues It 18 also a station of the British 

fleet The revenue of the government is 

denved from the land lents, licenses to sell 
opium, spirits, &c , taxes, postages, fines, 
fees of office, &c 'Jlie jirosfienty of the 
colony 18 chiefly owing to the presence of 
large numbers of ( 'hmese, engaged in trade 
or in working the building stone, which is 
one of the pnntipal products of the island 
The foreign commerce is mainly earned on 
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with Great Biitain Considerable ipiauti 
ties of goods are imported direct from the 
United Kiiigdoiii, cotton goods Ining b) 
far the laigist item, th« exports to Britain 
consist chiefly of silks tea and htmp The 
currency consists cbitfl\ m silver dollars 
of the nominal value of about 4» 2d each 
Hong Kong was ceded to Britain in 1842 
Ronn ‘200 s<j mil< s additional were leased 
inl808 Bop about ‘24fi,()l)0 inoit than nine 
tenths being Cliines< and 11 000 whites 

Honiton, a town of Knglind in Devon 
sbiie, on the Otter, long cc-lcbiatcd for the 
inanufiuturo of a special varit t\ of 1 ice It 
was a parli uiicntar} borough till 1808, and 
now gives name to a pail cliv of Jie county 
Top 3210 

Honolulu, the < .ipital of the Sandwich 
Tslands, sontli side of tin island of Oalm 
Its most notabh edifices an tin i»»yil 
palace tin Roman Catholic e.iiln dral the 
tfe-Asuiv, the parliament house*, iVc Tlnie 
18 a fine natural harbour Hon lulu is a 
rapidly improving place Bop 19 101 

Honorius, FtAViUR, son of Tbeoih snu 
tin Gi eat, born 18) ad, dud 121 vXftu 
tin iliviHion of the (inpiu, A D ^19^ Hono 
nils lectDid the wtsUni half, but, on ai 
countof hiH \outh, Stiluho wasajipointi d his 
guardian 1 In piiiuipal events of his rtigu 
are the adoption of ngorous me asm es against 
paganism m 199, the invasion by A lane in 
499 493, anotber iirnption of barbarians 
under Ithadagaisus, 407; 49fl Both inva 
Bions were repelled by Stilicbo, who was 
iMHassinatcd at liavcnna in 40H AUric 
inarched on Rome and plundered it in 409, 
while Honorius shut himself up in Ravenna 
Some of the finest piovinces of the ernpiie, 
Spain, Gaul, and Bannonia, were lost in 
this reign 

Honour, in law, is a seignory consisting 
of several manors held uncler one baron or 
lord paramount 

Honour, Maids of, ladies in tin service 
of Kuropean cjiieens, who attend their mis 
tress when she ap|[>cjars m public In Kng 
land they are eight m number 

Honourable, Ilian i Honourabik and 
Moht Honour \rik, titles given in the 
United Kingdom to peers, their families, 
and certain public func tiouanes (See Ad 
dirss, I* arms of ) In America the governois 
of states, judges, members of Congress, and 
others holding offices of dignity and tiust, 
are styled honourable 

Honours, Mhitahi, compliments or sab 
utes paid by troops to royalty, officers c>f 
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rank, &c , or given at funerals to all grades 
of the army — Honour » of \Vm an stipu 
lated terms granted to a garrison surrender 
mg, m consideration of a brave defence, &c 
Sometimes the vanquished are allowed to 
march out with their arms, drums beatmg, 
and (olours flying, or they mav be per 
mitted to deposit their anus and stoies at a 
certain spot, and return to their own country 
on parole 

Honv^d, the name applied to the Hun 
garian militia 

Hoobly, or Hubii, a town of India m 
Dhirwdr district, Bombay I^residt ru v, a 
great centr of the cotton trade I*op 60,214 

Hooch, o Hoogu (ho/j), riKiFK DK, one 
of the best Dutch painters m genre, liorn 
1610, died about 1681 Ho was peculiarly 
Bucccjssful 111 depicting sc ernes, illuminaU<l 
by sunlight, of Dutch domestic life Many 
of his hnest works are in British galleries 

Hood, Robin, a celebrated outlaw who, 
according to the jiopuhi account, with his 
followers, inhabited Sherwood Forest, in 
Nottinghamshire, and also the woodlands 
of Barnsdale in the adjoining West Rid 
ing They suppoitcd thcuibelves by levy 
mg toll on the wealthy, and more especially 
on ecclesiastics, and by hunting the deer of 
the forest I'hc principal members of his 
band were his lieutenant Little John, his 
chaplain hnai d'uck, William Scadlock, 
(liorgc a (Ireene, Much, the millers son, 
and Maid Maiiaii It is stated that he uas 
born in 1160 His death is said to have oc 
curred lu 1247, in consequeiu c of the treach 
ery of the prioress of Kiiklcta who opened 
an aitery by which he bh d to death His 
skill with the long bow and cpiai tc r staff was 
celebrated m tradition What basis of fact 
there is for the story of Robin Hood is 
doubtful (Jnmm maintained that he was 
one with the Teutonic gcxl Woden Other 
theoiiLS supjKiso him to have been a lebel 
yeoman in Lancasters rebellion under hd 
ward II , a Saxon chief who defied the Noi 
mans, and a fugitive follower of Sii Simon 
de IVlontfort after the battle of Fvesham 

Hood, Samuki^ Viscount, a British ad 
miral, born 1724, died 1816 He mined the 
navy as a midshipman m 1740, and attained 
the rank of post captain in 1759 Having 
become rear admiral, he preserved the island 
of St Christopher’s from being taken by 
De Graose, assisted In the defeat of De 
Grasse by Rodiiev m 1782, and was rewarded 
with the title of Baron Hood of Gathering 
ton in the Irish peerage In 1793 he com 


mantled against the French in the Mcditer 
rancan, and captured Toulon and Corsica 
In 1796 he was made an English peer, with 
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the title of Viscount Hooch — Aiexander, 
ViscouNi Bhidpokt, hi other of the preced 
mg, was also an admiral He commanded 
under Lord Howe in the (Jiaiiiiel ficct m 

1794, defeated the fieiich off L’Onent, 

1795, created Viscount Bndixut, 1801, died 
1814 — Sib Samuei, cousin of the abocc, 
bom 1762, died 1815, was present at the 
battle of the Nile, 1798, captured Tobago 
and the Dutch settlements m Guiana, 1801, 
and defeated the French sejuadron off Roche 
fort m 1806 

Hood, Thomas, an English poet and 
humorist, of Scotch extraction, born at Lon 
don, 1799, died 1845 During a residence 
at Dundee, ind while only fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, he contributed articles to a 
local paper and magazine In 1821 he be 
came sub editor of the London Magazine, 
and m 182b appeared his Whims and Oddi 
tics, which was followed by National 'iales 
and a volume of seiious poetry Fnim 
1829 to 1837 he conducted his Comic An 
nuah At the same time his pen was em 
ployed on other subjects, and be pubbshed 
The Epplng Hunt, a comic poem, ridiculing 
Cockney sportsmen, Eugene Aram s I>ream, 
inserted in the Gem, of which he v as for a 
short time editor, and Tylney Hall, a novel 
In 1837, on the termination of the 
Annual, he commenced a monthly penooi 
cal entitled Hood’s Own, which consist 
chiefly of selections from the former woA 
His health now began to fail, and with a 
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view to it« recovery he paid a visit to the 
Continent \\ hile there m 1839 he pub 
hshed his T^p the lihine^ which, based on 
the lines of Humphrey (linker, was very 
popular Shortly after his return ha under 
took the editorship of the New M<»nthly 
Magariiit and continued it till 1843 His 
piiucipal contnbutious to it he published 
separately, under the title of Whirasi fall ties 
His last pcnodital, entitled Hood’s Maga 
zme, was commenced in 1844, but his health 
shortly afterwards completely bnike down, 
and his death (ncurred in the folktwing year 
It was during his last illness that he con 
tnbuted to Punch Iho Song of a Shirt, 
The Bridge of Sighs, and 9 he Lay of a 
Lalwmrer Hood is unrivalled as a punster, 
and he jK)8sesstM a singular powtrof com 
bmingthc humorous with the pathetic Ho 
had the satisfaction (»f knowing that the 
pension of 1100 conferred upon him on his 
last illness by Sir Robert JPccl w'as to lie 
transferred to his wife 

Hood, Tom, son of the great humorist, 
and a misiellaneous vviiter, born IMS'), dnil 
1S74 He studied at Oxford, and during 
hiH residciK 0 there he vviote Pen and IkuK il 
Pictures In ISOl appfand his Oaughttrs 
of King Daker, and father Po< ms In 1^ 9 
ho betarac editor of Hun, whidi became 
very piopular undf r his managt merit II is 

tab nts, althougli similar to those of his 
father, vv( re less brilliant 
Hooded Crow ^ec ( row 
Hooded Seal {Ci/f^fopluoa frntdUi), a 
species of seal, the male of w bich jiosseasc s 
a movable, inflatable muHcular bag, stretch 
ing from the muzzle to about five inches 
Ik hind the ejes The pi evading colour is 
bluish black— the head and limbs being 
uniformly black Its usual range extends 
in America southwards to Newfoundl md, 
and in Kurope to Sfmtheni Norway 
Hooded Snake See ( ohra fie (^apdlo 
Hoofs, tin homy tinsues which constitute 
the external part of the feet of certain am 
mals, mostly herbivorous They may bo n 
garded as homologues of the toe nails of 
other animals They are composed of epi 
thelium cells, agglutinated an<l flrie<I, and 
of intercellular substance and cell contents 
Chemically they consist of keratin 
Hooghly Elver See llwfli 
Hook, Theoikjbb Edward, novelist and 
journalist, bora 1788, died 1841, was the 
son of James Hook, a musical composer 
After leaving Harrow he employed himself 
m comtKMiing the farce of The Soldier’s Re 
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turn, instead of rea<iing for Oxford For 
some jears Hoi»k led a life of gaiety iti 
London, and became notonotis tor practical 
jokes and similar escapades In 18 Pi he 
was appointed accountant general and treas 
tirer of the Island of Mauritius, but, owing 
to his gross carelessness, a large deficiency 
in the military chest was disixivered, and in 
1818 he was sent home under am>8t, but 
no proceedings were taken against him 
From 1820 to 1841 he was editor of tho 
John Bull, and at inteivals fiom 1824 to 
1828 he published his Sa>ingR and Doings, 
while in 1838 be became editor of the New 
Monthly IMagozine His other print ipd 
works are I afo of Sir David Ban d, and a 
senes of novels, among which may l>e mt'u 
tiomd Love and Pride, ilack Biag, Gilbert 
Gurney, Gurney Mamed, JVetepts and 
I’rattue, Hathtrs and Sons 
Hook, W\i lER Farquiiah, Dtan of Chi 
chesttr mpluw of the above, was born in 
1708, dud m 1875 In 1821 he giadnattKi 
at (bust (Miunh, Dxfoid, was appointui 
vuat of Leids in 1837, anil jiroiuoted to 
tlu dtanerv of Chu hestc i in 1850 Ho 
wrote a Dutionaiv of I ( < 1( siaHtical Bio 
gtafihy, a (9iurth Dtth<»n 11 V Livts of tho 
Archbishops of (^anterhury, A.C 
Hookah See Pipe {Tohieeo) 

Hooke, Nathaniki, an Iviighsh historian, 
born alsmt 1800, diml 170i Ho was a 
friend of lV>pe and other literary im n II is 
l>est known work is his Roman History, 
from the Earliest Period to tho Acccssum 
of Augustus 

Hooke, Robert, an English mathomati 
tiati and natural philosopher, bora 18J5, 
died 1703 In 1058-50 he invented the 
balance spring of watches, an honour other 
wise ascribed to Huyghens, in 1604 be b( 
came C’utlerian professor of mochanici to 
the Royal St>ciety, anti m 1664 probssor of 
geonietiy at Gresham College He par 
tially antinpated tho Newtonian theory of 
gravitation and the undulatoiy theory of 
light, and invented or matt rially improved 
many scientific and mechanical instrumentK 
Hooker, Hib Jo«kih JIatiov, M D, a 
Bntish liotanist, l)orn in I8l7f »'»u of Bir 
W J HtKiker (sc^e next page) In 1839 
ht gridiiated M D of Glasgow LnntrKlty, 
ami immediately joinetl the antarttu exjHj 
dition of the and Tinoi niuler Hir 
J C Ross, publishing on his return the 
Botany of the Antarctic Voyage In 1847 
-51 he travelled in the Himalayas, and his 
Himalayan Journals embody the results of 
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the joumey In this connection he also 
publinbed The Rhododendrons of the Sikkim 
Hiinal lya ( )tber works of bis art The Stu 
dent's Ilora of the Bntish Islands, 'J he 
hlora of British India, Journal of a IVmr 
in M oropco He and George Bentbam (which 
see) wrote the great work Genera Planta 
rum, published 1862-1881 In 1865 he be 
tame director of Kew Gardens, but resigned 
in 1885, he was made Companion of the 
Bath in 1869, president of tin Royal So 
ciety in 1871, Knight Commander of the 
Star of India in 1877 
Hooker, Richard, a cGebrattd hnglisb 
divine, bom 155 1, died 1600 He wtnt up 
to Oxbml in 1 )63, and liecarne a l<cllow of 
Christ Church m 1677 In 1579 he was 
appointed deputy professoi of Hebrew took 
orders in 1581, and was made pr< a< her it 
Paul’s Cross About this jieriod be was 
induced to marry the daughter of Mrs 
( diurchman, who had charge of the dwelling 
set apart for the preachers- a marriage 
which proved the rever8(* of happy In 
1584 he became rector of Drayton Beau 
(liamp, and in 1 585 Master of the Temple 
In 1695 he received tlie living of Bishops 
Ixnirne, in Kent, where he embd his da^s 
His Keelesiastu d Polity, published at van 
ous dates, and written in defence of the 
Church of Bngland, is no less remaikable 
for learning and extent of rt search than for 
the luhness and puiity of its style, which 
entitles its authoi to be regarded os one of 
the classics of the I lizabethan age 
Hooker, Sir Wiiliam Jackson, IRS, 
a celebrated botanist, father of Sir Joseph 
Hooker, born 1 785, died 1865 From 1821 
to 1811 he was professor of botany at G las 
gow Univeisity, was knighted in 1836 and 
became director of Kew (tardens in 1S41 
He wiote a Monogiaph of the Bntish 
tJuiigennannne, leones Piautaruni, A Cen 
tury of Orchidaceous Plants, &,c 

Hoole, J(»HN, dramatist and translator, 
born 1727, died 1803 In 1 763 he published 
a translation of Tasso s Jerusalem delivered, 
and of six dramas of Metastasio m 1767 
Ihs tragedies of Cyrus, Timanthes, and 
Cltoiie wero iinsuceessful In 1773-83 he 
pulilished separate volumes of his transla 
tion of Orlando Funoso In 1 7^2 he trans 
lated Tasso s liinaldo, and ended lus literary 
labours with a more complete collection of 
dramas from Metastasio 
Hoop-ash cramfolia), an Amen 

can tice of the order Urticaceo*, found in 
the forests of Ohio and m tho Western 


States It 18 a fine tree, attains a height 
of 80 feet, and is employed for charcoal 
Its flint Ls remnd, and in size nearly equal 
to a pea. See Hdckherry and Nettle tree 

Hooper, John, an English reformer, bom 
1495, burnt 1556 Having studied at Ox 
ford, he joined the Cistercian order, but by 
the year 1 539 he had adopted the Reformed 
opinions, and withdrew to the (Jontment on 
the imposition of new articles of faith by 
llcnr> VIII , and lived at Zuneh In 1547 
he returned to England, and took an active 
share m the l^idwardme Reformation In 
1550 he was nominated Bishop of (Jloucea 
ter, but declined consecration until cei tain 
vestments and ceremonies were dispensed 
with in his case On the aec essioii of (^ueen 
Mary in 1 >53, Hooper was deprived and im 
prisoned, and m 1555 burnt at Gloucester, 
near his own cathedral His works con 
sist chiefly of a Godly ConfesMon and 
Protestation of the Christian Faith, Lee 
tures on the Creed, Sermons on the Book 
of Jonah, Annotations on the Thirteenth 
Cliapter of the Romans, and exiiositions of 
sevcial psalms 

Hooping-cough, orWuooiiNi iokh, a 
disease known by a rapid senes of coughs 
ending in a long drawn breath, during which 
X shrill whistling sound, the hoop, is pro 
<luced Two or time such hts of coughing 
follow one another, until some ]>hlegni is e\ 
pelled, and vomiting may occur Duiiiig a 
seve e spasm the faie becomes swollen and 
purplish ns if suffocation were threatened 
It IS evidently due to a poison acting as an 
irritant on the pneumogastric nerve It is 
contagious, and most commonly attacks ehil 
dien, and generally oulv once in their lives 
The hooping cough usually comes on with 
a difficulty of breithing, and othei shglit 
febrile symptoms, which are succeeded bv 
a hoarseness, cough, and difficulty of cx 
pectoration \fter a fortnight or more the 
cough becomes convulsive, and is attended 
by the hoop After four or five weeks the 
expectoration beeeimes loose, and the fits of 
coughing gradually dimmish m frequenc} 
and dur itioii Hooping cough is seldom fatal 
to adults, but is the most fatal disease in 
the first year of childhood Bronchitis and 
pneumonia are the most serious complica 
tions 

Hoopoe {Vptlpa), a bird forming the type 
of a family generalU classed with the l>ee 
eaters or the honey eaters, but also w ith the 
bornbills The European hoopoe ( I 
IS about 12 inches long, it has a fine crest 
452 
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of pale cinn*i!iu)n red feathers, tipped with 
black upper surf ice oa the whole ashy 
brown wiiiirs black, the co\ert8 having 
W'hite bars, throat and breast pale fawn, 
abdomen white, with black streaks and 



Hitopoc ( ( fK)J)R) 


dashts It li n t \<r^ wide ruijL^e, from 
Burniah to the Ihitish Islands and Afti( i 
It 18 a i^round feeder, preyirijj diieHy on in 
sects, and seems to delig'ht in tilth, it nests 
in caiities of trees or walls, and its egjjfs 
very fioiii four to scvtii The hoopoe 
utteis a loud double or treble hoopy whence 
its name 

Hoorn (hrirn), a seaport of Holland, on a 
small bay of the /uider 8t,t, 20 iniles v N i 
of Amsterdam d he trade is extensive, 
moie especially in wheest, and there is some 
ship building and other industries Pop 
10,200 

Hoosac Tunnel, the longest railway tunnel 
in America, m the western part of Massa 
chusetts, on the railway from Boston to 
Troy, N Y It pierces the Hoosuj Moun 
tain, the summit range extending south 
ward through M issac husc tts from the (Ireon 
Mountains of Vermont It is 4 f miles long, 
and has a double line of rails 

Hop {IIumiiluH Lup{flu<f), a jduit of the 
nat order (jannabinace r fbemp finiiljy), a 
native of Kuroj>e, and perhaps of the I iiited 
States, where it occurs wild I’ht root is 
perennial, giving out sever il herbaceous, 
rough, twining stems with large lobed 
leavcjs, the fertile flowers are green, the 
fruit IS a catkin, and the fdant is cultivated 
for the sake of the catkins, which are em 
ployed to communicate to beer its aromatic 


hittci 'Fhe young shoots au* sometiims 
boiled and eakn like asparagus, the libits 
of the c»ld stems make good cords 'I lici 
cultivation of the hop is more caiefully nt 
tended to m Ingland than in any other 
country, Kent 
being the c hn f 
county 111 which 
it is grown, but 
the plant is also 
extensively 1 ear 
ed in other parts 
of b urope, »s 
also 111 N Amc t 
ica, Australia 
N /ealand, Ac 
The use of the 
bop catkins de 
pc nds upon a 
peculiar bitter 
substance which 
they contain, 
called lupuln\y which is a yellow pow'cler, 
containing a hitter pnnciplc and a volatile 
oil 'I he liipulin c onstitutos from 10 to 12 
lar cent by weight of the catkin, and the 
hitter pnncijile foinis from 8 to 12 pei »emt 
of the lupulin Having tonic, stomachic, 
and nucotic proiiertus hops arc' often used 
medicinally Pillows stuffed with hops are 
used to induce sleep 

Hop-CiOVer {Tnjuhtnn pnx timlHnn), a 
plantof the' ordt r Leguininos i , (hHtiiignishe d 
from other species of cb>vcr by its buneb of 
yellow flowers, which withei to the blight 
brown of a strobile of hops 

Hope, I’homas, an h nglish write r and art 
patron, born 1770, (lu d 1 M'U He itih(*ntod 
great wealth, and dc voted much of his tune 
while young to extensive travels in various 
parts of hurope, Asia and Africa His 
principal woiks ate Household I'urnitiire 
and Intfinal HceoiatnuiH, 'I In ( ustume of 
the Ancients, Anastjuuus, or Memoirs of 
a Modern (»ri<k, a novel displaying re 
maikable chscnptive powers and a minute 
a< curat y m the at counts of coNtern lift, and 
An Histoncal hssay on Architecture 

Hop'flea {fffflilea cmicinna)y a colt op 
tcrous insect of the same genus with the 
tuniip fly, and which tic vastates hup plan 
tatioris The fleas eat up the young shoots, 
and even after the hop stems have grown H 
or 0 inches long they will devour eveiy kaf 
and bead 

Hop-fly {Aphis hurnfdi)y a species of plant 
louse very destructive to the hop 'Ih© 
winged female is green with a black bead 
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and bands and spots of black on the l)ody , 
the legs and wings are long A few winged 
females make their first appearance about 
the middle of May, and wingless myriads 
by the middle of June The insects suck 
the under side of the upper leaflets, and 
there deposit their young on the most sue 
culent part of the plant Myriads pensh 
by means of lady birds and other insects, as 
well as by their extreme susceptibihty to 
atmosphenc changes 

Hophra See Apries 

Hdpital See LHdintal 

Hor (Jebel Haroun), a mountain of 
Arabia Petreea, south east of l^alestme, 
forming part of the range of Seir or E<lom, 
and the scene of the death of Aaron , height, 
4800 feet 

Horace See IToratim Flaccut 

Horsa, m cl issical mythology, the goddesses 
of the seasons and the order of nature Their 
number was indehnite, m Athens two only 
were worshipped They are represented as 
blooming maidens carrying the different 
products of the seasons. 

Horse Canonicss, or simply HoRiE, in the 
R (’’ath Oh the canonical or appcjinted 
hours at which certain hymns and devo 
tions, themselves termed llonn or Ilours^ 
are performed in monaatencs See Canoni- 
cal Hours 

Horapollo, the alleged author of a work 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics pretended to have 
been translated from the Egyptian into 
Greek liy many authorities the book is 
supposed to have been written about the 
5th century and translated as late as the 
15th 

Horatii, three Roman brothers, who, ac 
cording to tradition, in the reign of Tullus 
Hostihus engaged three Alban brothers 
(the (Juriatii), in ordei to decide the supre 
maoy between Rome and Alba Victory 
went to Rome, and the sole suniving llora 
tius was triumphantly conducted back to 
the city But his sister had been betrothed 
to one of the Ciuiatii, and her demonstiative 
grief so enraged Horatius that he stablied 
her For this he was condemned to death, 
but his father and the people begged him 
off 

Horatius Cooles, a hero of ancient Rome 
The Tarquins having, after their banish'- 
ment, sought refuge with the Etrunau king 
Porsenna, the latter advanced against Itome 
(b 0 607) to restore them According to tra 
dition Horatius Codes, along with two corn- 
pauiouB, held the SubUcian bndge against 


the enemy, while the Romans broke it down 
behind them When this was nearly finished 
he sent back his two companions, and as tke 
bridge fell he plunged into the Tiber with 
his armour and safely reached the opposite 
bank. 

Horatius Flaccus, Quintus, commonly 
known as Horace, the greatest of Latin 
lync poets, was bom near Venusia, in 
southern Italy, B c 65 His father was a 
freedman, a collector of taxes, and had pur 
chased the farm at which his son was bom 
When Horace was about twelve years of 
age his father removed with him to Rome, 
where he received an excellent education 
At the age of eighteen he went to Athens 
to complete his studies After the assassi 
nation of Julius (’iisar Bmtus came to 
Athens, and Horace, along with other Ro 
man youths, joined his arm} He was ap- 
pointed to a military tnbuneship, w is pre 
sent at Philippi, and on the defeat of Brutus 
saved himself by flight On the prodarna 
tion of an amnesty to the \ anquished Horace 
returned to I taly, but found his father dead, 
his paternal estate confiscated, and himself 
reduced to poverty He was, however, en 
abled to purchase a clerkship in the quaestor a 
office, which enabled him to subsist fmgally 
and to cultivate his poetical talent His 
poems procured him the friendship of Virgil 
and V^anus, and to them he was indebted 
for his first acquaintance with Meccenas, 
who was the friend and confidant of Augus 
tus OsBsar, and who expended his wealth for 
the encouragement of literature and the 
arts Maecenas received Horace among 
his intimate friends, and, after some years, 
presented him with a small estate or farm 
in the Sabine country about 15 miles from 
Tibur (livoli), which was sufficient to 
maintain him m ease and comfort during 
the rest of his life He had also a cottage 
at Tibur, and at Rome or one or other 
of these country resident es the latter part 
of his life was spent Although he was ulti 
mately introduced to Augustus ha nevtr 
sought favouts from him, and he is said U) 
have declined an offer of the management 
of his private correspondence He die<l in 
B c 8, the same year as hia friend and jiatroii 
Miecenas Hia works consist of four books 
of odes, a book of eptides or short fioeras^ 
two books of satires, and two books of 
epistles, one of which is often cited as a 
separate work, under the title of Ars Poeticai 
The lyncs of Horace are largely based on 
Greek models^ but the exquisite beauty of 
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hiB language is all hu own It Uy ho>v 
ever, in his satires and epistles that he 
shows the greatest power and onginalit}', 
wit and humour, gravity and gaiety, shrewd 
ness and common sense, tender sentuniiit, 
and at times melancholy His writings 
haie been often translated, and into many 
languages In English Pope and bwift 
have given free imitations of various parts 
of his writings The poetical translation 
of Francis is well known, but is inferior to 
that of bir Theodore Martin 

Hdrde (hrwr'di ), a town of the Prussian 
province of Westphalia on the Emschcr, a 
centre of the iron manufacture and havmg 
large coal miuea Pop 2'> 126 

Horde'olum. Sec 
HoFdeum See Barlft/ 

Horeb (Arabic, Jdjd Miha, Mountain of 
Moses), a mountain belonging to the same 
ridge as Mount bmai, where is still pointed 
out the rock from which watci issued at 
the blow of Moses 

Horehound( Man uhtmu 
tnilf^are), a labiate plant, 
with whitish, downy leaves 
and stem, flowers small, 
nearly white, in crowded 
whorls, possessing an aro 
matic smell and hitter fla 
vour It 18 a |K)pular re 
medv for coughs and colds, 
usually as an infusion It 
18 a native of Pritain and 
Europe generally Black 
horehound {BalJota ne/ra}, also a labiate 
plant, IB a malodorous and unattractive 
weed 

Horgen, a town of Switzerland, on the 
lake of Zunch, with some manufactures 
and a haibonr with a considerable trade 
Pop 6914 

Hon zon, in ordinary speech the line 
where earth and sky stein to meet, or the 
circle which bounds that part of tin earth’s 
surface visible to a spectator from i given 
point This 18 termed the nemiUf, 
or apparent horizon, as distinguished from 
the rational or celeatud horizon, an imagi 
nary great circle, parallel to the seusilde 
horizon, whose plane passes through the 
earths centre, whose poles are the zenith 
ajcid the nadir, and which div ides the sphere 
mto tvvo equal hemispheres In observa 
tions wntb the sextant at sea, when the r< al 
horizon is invisible a small basin containing 
mercury may serve as an artificuil horizon 
The observation that is then made is the 

m 


angle betw^eeu the sun or star and t lu^ image 
of the sun or star m the basin of mtr'cuiy, 
and it 18 easily seen that half this angle is 
the altitude of the object above the real 
horizon In gi ology, the tt.rm is applied to 
any well maiked foimatioii whuh suthies 
as a starting point from w hich to study the 
lest 

Horizon, Dip oi See Dip 
Horizontal Parallax Set PautUat 

Horn, a general tenn applud to all haul 
and pomtetl appendages of tlu ii« id as in 
doer, cattle, Ll , but as a teuu dtnolni a 
paiticular kind of substance nothing should 
lie called henn which is not tleuvcd fioia 
the epideiims or outei, layer (#f tlu intcgu 
ment, whether on the tiunU, hoofs, oi luiul 
Horn 18 a tough, flexible, semi tiauwparcut 
substance, most libeially developed m the 
horns of bovine animals, hut oIho found in 
connection with the ‘shell of the tortoise, 
the nails, claws, and lutofs of animals, the 
beak of bird and turtle, &c lloiii is 
softened very compleb ly by heat, so as to 
become leadily Hexiblt, and to adhere to 
ettber pieces similailv softened Irue hoiu 
consists principally of an allmmmoid prm 
ciple, ktrntm, with a small portion of 
gelatine and a litth phosphate of Jiino 
In some sjtecics of animals the males oidy 
have hot ns, as foi instamu the stag In 
cattle both male and femalt have honm, 
though thei e are also hoi nless c uttlo H or m 
differ widely in tlu case of ditlerent am 
mals 'riius the hoi ns of deer consist of 
bone, and are deciduouH, those of the guatb» 
are independent bones, with a covering of 
haiiy skin, those of oxen, ah* (‘p, and aiitcj 
lopes consist of a iKiny core coveied by a 
homy sheath I he horns oi the rhincx cuos 
alone consist exclusively of homy mattcjr 
^I’he horns of oxen, sheep, goats, and ante 
lopes aie m vc i shed, c x< t pt m the casci of 
the prong l)(*rmd antel(*pc 'J’he number 
never norm illy exceeds four, and m the 
case of deer the horns are^ br inche d 

‘1 ho various kinds of hornsarc employ edfoi 
many purposes ‘fhe principal used in the 
aits are those of the ox, butlalo, sheep, and 
goat Deer horns aic almost oxclusivcly 
employed for the handles of knives and of 
sticks anel umbrellas 1 hose which furnish 
tme horn can l>e softened by heat (usually 
in boiling water), cut into she ets of various 
thickness, which sheets may be soldered or 
welded together at the edges bo as to form 
plates of large dimensions, and polished and 
dyed so as to imitate the much more expeu 
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81 ve toitoise shell The clippings of hom 
may be welded together in the same man 
ner, and made into snuff boxes, powder 
horns, handles for umbrellas, knives, forks, 
&c As hom has the valuable property of 
taking on and retaining a sharp impression 
from a die, many highly ornamental articles 
may be turned out Combs for the hair 
aie made from the flattened sheets, and out 
of the solid parts of buffalo horns beautiful 
carvings are made 

Horn, a musical instrument, originally 
formctl, as the name denotes, from the horn 
of an animal The name includes a large 
family of wind instruments, many of which 
have fallen into disuse 'I’he French horn, 
or simply tht horn, consists of a metallic 
tube of about 10 feet in length, very narrow 
at top, bt ut into rings, and gradually widen 
mg towards the end whence the sound 
issues, c Uhd the bdl It is blown through 
a cup shaped mouthpiece of brass or silver, 
and the sounds are regulated by the player s 
lips, the pressure of his breath, aud by the 
insertion of the hand in the bell of tin 
instrument As a simple tube, unpiovided 
with Ijoleb, the horn yields (uily the gener 
ating note, and of course would be conhned 
to one key, but by means of rrooki the 
tulw ean be lengtliened, anti ti iiis|,K)8ed into 
any ke> By inserting the hand into the 
bell, which flattens a note, the soumls 
awauting are prodiued The compass of 
the instrument is three ()cta\ts Music for 
the horn is always written t)n the key of ( \ 
an octave higher than it is played, witli C t 
key of the eomjioHition marked at the ht gm 
ning of each iii<>\einent thus ‘corni (oi 
horns) m 1) directs the j»erfornier whuh 
crook he must use to play the notes m the 
key indicated The bugle, corut t a piston, 
and sax horn are allied instruments 

Hom, Oapk See ('apt Horn 
Horn, Hoounf, or Hornfs, Punn, 
C^ouNi VAN, a Flemish soltlier and states 
man, born 1518 Hewas the son of Joseph 
de Montmorency Nivelle, anti of \nne t)f 
hginont, and stepson of John, count van 
Horn, \vht> constituted him and his bi other 
his heirs on the condition of assuming his 
name I’hihp gradually rose to be governor 
of Gueldies and /litphen, admiral of the 
fleet, and councillor of sUvte He fought at 
St Quentin m 1557, and at Gravelines in 
1558, aud in 155'^ accompanied Philip tt) 
Spam On his return he joined the Prince 
of Orange and Kgmout in resistance to 
Philip On the arrival of Alva at Brussels 


he was arrested, m Sept 1567, on a char^^e 
of high treason, and ho and Egmont were 
beheaded in June 1 <68 
Hornbeam {Carptum Bet&lus, nat order 
Oupulifene), a small bushy tree common m 
Britain, and often used m hedges, as it stands 
cutting and in age becomes very stiff The 
wood 18 white, tough, and hard, and is used 
m turnery, for cogs of wheels, ^c Uhe 
inner bark yields a yellow dye I'he Ame 
ncan hornbeam {('arpnnus mtifricmm) is a 
small tree sparingly diffused over the wliole 
of the United States The wood is fine 
grained, tenacious, and very compact 

Hombills, a remarkable group of buds 
{Hucerotida), confined to Southern Vhu 
and Afnca, akin to the kiiighshers and the 
toucans, remarkable for the very large sue 
of the bill, and for an extiaordmary homy 
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juotubeiance by which it is surmounted 
ncaily as laigc as the bill itself, aud of 
cellular structure witliin The rhinoceros 
hoinhill {IhiCf'ros rhinon ro'<) is almost tit 
B17C of a turkey, of a black colour, except 
on the lower }»art of the belly and tip of 
the tail, which aie white It has a sharp 
pointed, slightly t urved bill, about 10 inches 
long, and furnished at the base of the upjter 
mandible with an immense appendage in 
the form of an inverted horn The skeleton 
though bulky is ver^ light, being permeated 
with air to an unusual degree Dunng 
incubation the female is jdastered up in the 
hollow of a tree and fed by the male through 
a small aperture left for the purpose The 
hornbills are of arlioreal habit, and feed on 
fruits, but in captivity they take small rep 
tiles, and the Ab;y ssinian species even attacks 
snakes. 

Hornblende ( blendl, or Amphibole, cmc 
of the most abundant and widely diffused <»f 
minerals, remarkable on aexx^unt of the van 
ous forms and compositions of its crystals 
456 
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and crystalline particles, and of its extte<l of an ironual ind aitmcal kind, and a large 
lugl} diversified colours thus gi'ing rise to quantity of uus( ellaneous work In 1843 
almost rmnibtrless varieties, mariv of whu » he made his historic appeal to public judg 
have obtained distinct appellations It is merit by publishing his epic (>rion at one 
sometimes in regular distinct crystals, more fat thing In 18 44 A New Spirit of the 
generality the result of confused crystalhza Age, a critical vvoik in which he w is assis 
tion, ipjHanng in misses composed of li ted by Miss Barrett (Mis Biowning) and 
mine, acieular crystals or fables, vaiiouslv Robert Bell, appealed In 1862 he took to 
aggregated It enters hugely into the com gob! digging in Austiaha, still ktejung m 
position and forms a constituent part of sev touch with his literary woik Of his many 
eral of the trap rocks, and is an important writings, the best known arc Onon, (kisnio 
constituent of 'several sjiecies of metamor de Medui, The Death of Marlowe, and 
phic rocks, as gneiss and granite In colour Bromc thons 

hornblende exhibits various shades of grec n, Horned-horse, the gnu (winch set) 
often luchning to brown, white, and black, Horned-owl, a fannUai n line ajiplicd to 
with ever} intcrnicchatc shade, it is ncaily seveial species t>f owls hiving two tufts of 
ti insparent in some varieties, in others feathers on the head supposed to use mbit 
opaque, hardness about the same with fel horns See Out 
spar sjiecihc gravity, 3 00 Its chief con Homed-pout Sec' ( at finh 
stitnents are silica, magnesia, and alumina Homed-screamer [Palauiaha fo/u/Ru), 
The principal varieties are hornblende proper, a South Amt i lean giallatoriiil bird having 
divided into three subvarieties, basaltic a long, slender, inovalile hoin jJiojecting 
bornblende, common horiiblendt, and horn from its foielnati Its voite is loud and 
blende si ite tiemolite, actinolite, iicphiitt, shrill, and is uttered suddenly and with 
pargasite, tUid asbestos such vehemence os to have a vtiy startling 

Hornbook, m former times the first eflfeet 
book of children, or that in whieli they Homed-toad, a name given to a genus 
learned their letters so called _ of li/ards (/V</ yeoso/zm), of toad like ap 

from the transjiarent horn pcaranco, found m Amt rica west of the Mis 

covering placed ov tr the single sissippi '1 here an nine dilfc lent sjiec u s, 

pige of which it usually eon all m<*rc or less covered with spine like 

sisted, the whole Ixing hxei 1 |i. scales 

to a Wooden frame with a Homer, I'IIaniis, politician and econo 

handle It generally containc d ■! a ’H mist, born at Kdinbmgh 1 778, died at Visa 
the alpiiahet in Roman and ||y|K|jH[|Qp 1817 He studied foi the Scottish bar, but, 
small letters sevt ral rows of exchanging it f«zr the hnglish bar, took up 

nionosv Hal lies, and tin I/ords 10 his residence in lAmdon in 18(M He had 

Prayer 'I he alph ihet was iiumWk < ally, with his fnends Itffrty and Biough 
usudly prefaifd with a erois, am, dtelared his preference foi Whig prm 

or vviw printed in the form of a cross, hence ciplts, uid in 1800, wlion Mr box earne 
the term ( hnst cross row, corrupted into into olhec, obtained tliiough imnistetial in 
rriHs cross row, applied to the alphabet, and fiueme a scat in pailiamcnt He became 
by extension to the hornbooh an authority on hrianciil and oionomie 

Homcastle, a town of f nglarid, county matteis, was clunman of the Bullion ( om 
of Lincoln, 21 miles east of the city of Lin mitto of 1810, and was mainly the mevns 
coin There is a considerable trade iii corn of cheeking the evils of an inconvertible 
and wool, and one of the largest horse fairs paper eurroucy He was one of the ongi 
in the United Kingdom is held annually in nators of the I'dinhurgh Review, for which 
August Pop 4874 Hoknc vsri E, or South he wrote many irtides 
Lindsey, is one of the parliamentary divi Hornet, an insect of the genus P a<j/a ( V 
sionaof Lincolnshire < lahro}, much larger an»l stronger thm the 

Home, Kkhahd Hknoist, poet, drama ordinary wasj) It is very voracious, feed 
tist, and miscellaneous writer, born 1803, ing on fruit, honey, 3tc , and preying on 
died 1884 He was edu. 3 ated for the army other insects 'I liey form their nest of a 
at handhurst, entered the Mexican navy, kindofjiap'i wo k in hollow tre es and walls, 
and served during the war l>et we n Mexico and are able with thur sting to mfiict v 
and Spain In 1828 he began his literary painful wound, usually accompanied with 
career, and produced several tragi comedies considerable swelling 
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HORSE 


Homing, in Scots law, a writing com 
manding a debtor in the sovereign’s name 
to pay within a certain time under pain of 
being ‘put to the horn' and declared a rebel 
Hom of Plenty See Vornucopice 
Homsey, a northern suburb of London, 
giving name to a pari div of Middlesex 
Hom Silver, native chlonde of silver, «o 
called because when fused it assunita a 
horny appearance 
Homstone See Quartz, Chert 
Horn-work, m fortification, a work with 
one front only thrown out beyond the 
glacis for tlie purpose of < ither occupying 
rising ground, barring a dtfile, covering a 
bndg( head, or protecting buildings 

Horol'ogy, the construction of clocks and 
w atche s, or branch of knowledge dealing with 
such See Clack and Watch, and also the 
lu ( oinpanying plate and descriptive notices 
Ho'roscope, in astrology, a Bchemo or 
figure of the twelve houses, or tvehe signs 
of the zodiie, in whuh is maiked the dis 
position of the heavens at a given time and 
place, and by which ahtrulogers formeily told 
the fortunes of persona, accoiding to the posi 
tion of the stais at the time of their birth 
'J^o each of the houses was assigned a parti 
(ular virtue or influence I’he ascendant 
V as that part of the hea\ ens which v as rising 
m the cast at the moment, this w as the fust 
and most important house, oi house of lift, 
and contained the five degrees above the 
horizon and the twenty five beneath it 
Othei houses were those of uches, marriage, 
death, 

Horsa See IJttx/tsf 
Horse (L(fuu8 c<(h(i/lH'<\ a well known 
ipiadruped belonging to the family Eiiuid c, 
order Ungulata (hoofed animals), and sub 
division Perissodactyla (odd toed), charae 
terized by an undivided h(K>f formed by the 
third toe and its enlarged horny nail, a 
simple stomach, a mane on the neck, and by 
SIX mtisor teeth in each jaw, seven molars 
on either side of both jaws, and by two 
small canine teeth in the upper jaw of the 
male, rarely in the ft male llie family in 
eludes also the asses and zebras, and onginal 
types apjiear to hive l>een at one time 
common in both the Old World and the 
American continent No horses existed in 
America when it was discovered by Col urn 
bus, those now found in a wild state there 
being descendants of those introduced by 
the Spaniards. But a number of fossil 
species have been desenbed from America 
— one of them staudixig only two and a half 


feet in height The descent of the present 
home can be traced through several fossil 
foims back to an animal only about the size 
of I fox, and hav mg four separate digits or 
tots on the feet Subsequent forma show 
how the third toe developed at the expense 
of the others till Utterly a form identical 
with the common horse appeared It is 
doubtful whether the hoise is now anywhere 
to be found m its native state, the wild 
horses of the steppes of I’artary and other 
regions of the Old World being possibly de 
hccndauts of animals escaped from domewti 
c vtion The horse was probably first dorm s 
ticnttd in Asia, and it varies much in form, 
size, and character with the climate and 
nature of the district it inhabits Arabia 
protluces perhaps the most beautiful breed, 
whu h IS also swift, eour igeous, eudui ant, and 
pel sevt ling As bred in Britain the horse 

has attained high perfection Two breeds 
- namely, the large, powerful, black breed 
of h landers and the Arabian — have lontn 
buted more than all others to develop the 
present British varieties fiom the ongmal, 
compaiatively light hmbed, wiry race found 
by Ckesar The former laid the foundation 
of si/e, strength, and vigour for draught 
horses and for those anciently used m war, 
while the Utter conferred speed and endur 
ance '1 he la^lu s pUfrey is largely denved 
fiom the Spanish genet, a small, beautiful, 
fleit vanety of tlie Moorish barb 'Fho 
huntei, characterized by speed, strength, 
and eiiduranie, represents the old Lnglish, 
h landers, and Aiabian bleeds The race 
horse has less of blemish and more of Ara 
bian blood Other leading vaneties are the 
Suffolk Punch and C’l^desdale, both chiefly 
of Flanders blood, ancl the best for draught 
and agncnltiire , and several varieties of 
ponies, as Galloway, New Forest, Shetland, 
SlC (^arriage, riding, and other horses 
combine the above bietds in varying de 
grees, as sjveed, strength, size, kc,, are re 
quirod Horses are said to hav e ‘ blood or 
‘ breeding ’ m proportion os they have a 
greater or less strain of Arab blood At 
the age of two } ears the horse is m a eon 
dition to propagate The mare carries her 
young eleven months and some days, con 
tmues to breed till the age of sixteen or 
eighteen jears, and lives on an average be 
tween twenty and thirty years The van- 
ous sjvecies of the horse familv have been 
artiheially crossed b> man, and are found 
to be fertile with each other, the offsprmg, 
however, are generally sterile Ihe horse 
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HOROLOGY— FAIMOUS CLOCKS. 


1 Clock of Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Designed by Lord Gnmthorpe 
(then Mr E B Denison) and first set going 
in 1860 The tower is .320 feet high, and 
the dials are 180 feet from the ground 
Each of them is 22^ feet diameter, of opalts 
cent glass set in an ir<*n framew<»rk The 
hour figures are 2 feet long and the minute 
spaces 1 foot square 'J’hc works contain 
three trams - one drives the hands, another 
the mechanism for striking the hours, the 
third the chimes The pendulum is fully 13 
feet long and weighs nearly 700 lbs The 
going partof the < lock requires winding once 
a week, the striking parts twuo 1 ho hour 
bell weighs 18 tons, the quarter bills col 
lectivfcly 8 Thougli then arc chsks with 
larger dials, this clock is prohahly the most 
powerful as well as the most accuiatoof all 
large time keepers Its variation seldom 
exceeds a second a week It cost above 
£22,000 

2 The Glastonbury Clock - Tn 1340, 

Peter Lightfoot, a monk, made for Glas 
tonbury Abbey a clock, which was at the 
Reformation removed to Wells Cathedral, 
where some part of it still remains This 
was certainly a timekeeper with an escape 
ment and a regulator for securing equable 
motion, and very different from all previous 
astronomical and horological machines In 
1835, the mechanism being entirely worn 
out, the clock was supplied with new works 
and the dial somewhat remodelled The 
outer circle i» 6 feet 6 inches m diameter, 
and the band within is of a blue colour, with 
gilt stars scattered over it, the hour nu 
merals are painted in old English characters 
on circular tablets, and are in two senes of 
twelve each The centre portion of the dial 


rotates once in a lunar month, showing the 
phases of the moon through i ciitul ir afn r 
tiire An index mark on the t dgo of the 
rotating centre points to the age of the 
moon Einoiging fiom luhind the age of 
the moon ciicle h a gilt star with a long 
ray |x>inting to tlu minute, and mounUd on 
a stalk 18 another star to indicate the hour 
The minute circle and index wore added 
when the dock was recouHtnicti d in 1835 
At the base of the arched pediment which 
Hiiimounts the square of the dial, is an oo 
tagonal projection from which rises a pan 
died turret. Around this, hxed to twi> 
nngs of wood, an sets of horsemen which 
formerly revolved in opposite dinitions as 
the hour wan struck The original move 
ment, except that it was controlled by a 
balance instead of a pendulum, boro a re 
markable resemblance to the turret docks 
of a few years ago 

3 The Hampton Court Clock William 
Derham, the earliest English horological 
writer, describes an at- tronomu al doc k whic h 
was placed in om of the towers of II iinpton 
Court Palace in 1541 When in action it 
sliowed the rising and sotting of the sun, 
motions of several of the planets, fjhascs of 
the moon, &c From some marks rcscra 
bling the letters N C , it is i onjectured that 
the maker was Nicholas Crat/en, a Bava 
nan, who was “ devisor of the king’s horo 
logcries " in the tune of Henry VIII The 
dial IS all that now remains of the original 
clock The works appear to have been re 
paired several times in the eighteenth cen 
tury , but for many years in the early part 
of the present century the clock was idle 
The present clock was brought from Old 
Buckingham Palace m 1885 



4. The Wimborno Clock. — At Wimborne, 
Dorsetshire, is a very old clock somewhat 
on the lines of the one in Wells Cathedral, 
and believed also to have been constructed 
by Peter Lightfoot 

0 The Strasburg Cathedral Clock — 

Of all horological machines the successive 
clocks at Strasburg Cathedral have, per- 
haps, attracted the most attention as me 
chanical curiositiea These have been three 
m number The first was constructed about 
1862, the second in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century Early in the present 
century it was evidfiit that reconstruction 
was necessary, and this was ultimately in 
trusted to Charles Schwilgue, who entered 
on his task in 1838, and completed it about 
the middle of 1842 On the 2nd of October 
of that year the new life of the resuscitated 
marvel was solemnly inaugurated On the 
floor level is a celestial globe indicating 
sidereal time, and the rising, setting, and 
passage o\ er the meridian of Strasburg of 
all stars visible with the naked eye Be- 
hind this IS a calendar showing months, 
days of the month, dominical Utters, and 
all feast days Above the calendar is a 
gallery with allcgoru il figures representing 
the da>8 of the week (Sunday, Apollo 
drawn in a chariot by horses, Monday, 
^ Diana drawn by a stag, Tuesday, Mars, 
Wednesday, Mercury, Thursday, Jupiter, 
Friday, Venus, Saturday, Saturn) which 
pass in order from loft to right Above 
this IS a dial for showing ordinary time, a 
planetarium, and a globe showing phases 
of the moon Next come movable figures 
representing the four ages of man, which 
strike the second stroke of each quarter on 
X bell A genius seated beside the ordi 
nary dial stnkes the first note of each 
(juarter with a sceptre , the genius on the 
opposite Bide turns an hour glass at eaob 


hour Death stnkes the hour with a bone 
Above, a procession of the twelve apostles 
passes at noon before Chnst, bowing at His 
feet, whilst He makes the sign of the Cross 
Dunng the procession a cock perched on 
the top of the left hand turret flaps its 
wmgs, rufiSes its neck, and crows three 
times 

6 Clock at Rouen — This clock, known 
as La Orosse Horloge^ dates from 1517, and 
IS placed in a sort of antique gate house or 
porch 

7 Clock at Berne — This clock, which 
dates from 1627, presents some curious 
features Three minutes before the hour 
a wooden cock crows and claps its wings , 
m another minute a procession of bears 
{Bdren, referring to the name “Bemo”) 
passes round a seated figure of a bearded 
old man , the cock (above the arch, and to 
its right) then crows again The hour is 
struck on a bell at the top of the tower, by 
a fool with a hammer, and at each stroke 
the bearded figure raises his sceptre and 
opens his mouth, whilst he turns an hour 
glass, a bear inclines his head at the same 
time Then the cock crows again 

8 Clock at Venice — This clock, which 
belongs to the seventeenth century, has 
a dial of blue and gold, and is surmounted 
by bronze figures which strike the hours 
upon a bell On Ascension Day, and for 
fourteen days after, figures of the Magi come 
forth in procession and salute the Virgin 
and Child (as shown above the dial) when 
the clock strikes twelve 

9 Clock at Paris — The clock of the 
Palais de Justice at Pans is mainly remark 
able for the artistic manner m which it has 
been treated Instead of being patched 
into the building, it has been made the 
centre of a beautiful scheme of ornamenta 
tion 
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is, stnctly speaking, an herlnvoioiia animal, 
and 18 more scrupulous in the choice of his 
food than most other domestic quadrupeds 
The staple diet on which horses are kept 
18 oats and bay, with beans added for horses 
subjected to hea\ y work As a substitute 

for, or an addition to the regular food, bran, 
linseed, and carrots are used The age of a 
horse can be told by the marks on its teeth, 
which change a little yearly until the aiu 
mal 18 about nme 
years old, after 
which I period it is 
difficult to deter 
mine the age by 
mark Insomecoun 
tries the flesh of the 
horse is used as f(K)d , 
the hide is ma<le 
into leather, and the 
hair of the mane 
and tail is used for 
making haircloth, 
for upholsterers 
stuffing, &.C 

Horse, Mast eh 
OF THE, one of the 
great officers of the 
British (’ouii Ho 
has the manage 
ment of all the royal 
stables and bn d 
horses, with an 
thonty o\ei all the 
equerries and pages, coachmen footiiun, 
grooms, &e In state ea\akade8 he rides 
next behind the sovereign 

Horse - axtillery, one of the mounted 
branches of the Bntish service, forming six 
bngailes of the royal regiment of artillery 
It acts with the cAvalry, the detachments 
accompanying each gun being mounted on 
horseback 

Horse-chestnut, a handsome genus of 
trees or shrubs ( fHciUus) belonging to the 
nat order Sapindacedo, having large oppo 
site digitate leaves, and terminal panicles of 
showy white, yellow, or red flowers 
IJ ippocastdnum (the common horse client 
nut) 18 familiar to ev ery one The seeds aie 
large and farinaceous, and have been used 
as food for ammals , they are bitter, and 
the bark also is bitter, astringent, and febn 
fugal The tree is said to have been brought 
from Constantinople to England m the l>e 
ginning of the 16th century, and is supposed 
to be a native of Northern Asia Ihree 
other species are found m North America^ 

m 
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where they are popularly knowu under the 
name of Bud eife 

Horse-fly, the l{tppnlH)%ca a 

winged genus of the family Hipjxiboscida?, 
parasitical on the horse 

Horse-guards, the name givtii to the 
public ortiee, Whiteliall, T^oudon, appro 
pnated to the departments undc'r the com 
mandet in chief of the British annj , ap 
plied also to the militaiv authonties at the 
head of the w'ai dt* 
partim ni, m contia 
distiiK tioii to the 
civile hit f, the Hccic 
tar y at war 'Ihe 
name was given to 
the building from a 
guaid having been 
kept there by the 
horse guards. See 
Guat as 

Horse -latitudes, 

a space in the At 
Ian tie Ocean be 
tween the westeily 
w uuls of higher laii 
tildes and the tuide 
winds, notorious for 
baffling winds and 
tedious calms 
Horse-mackerel 
See Blue fish and 
Si ad 

Her sens, a sea 
]K)rt in Deumark, east coast of Jutlund, on 
a lioid of tht same name, iif) milts s w of 
Aarhuus It has manufactures of tolifwto 
and a good general trade It is the birth 
place of Vitus Behring, the discoverer of 
Behnng s Strait Bop 22,2d2 

Horse-power, the power of a hoist or its 
equivalent, the force with which a horse 
acts when drawing I he mode of aseei tain 
mg a hoisos power is to find what weight 
he can raise and to what height in a given 
time, the horse being supposed to pull hori 
/oritally Irom a vanetyof experiments of 
tins soit it IS found that a horsi , at an avei 
ag<, can raiso 100 lbs weight at the velo 
city of 2j| mih s per hour llie power of a 
horse e\erte<l in this way is mtule the st uid 
ard foi estimating the power of a sb am 
engine Thus we speak of an engine of 00 
or HO horse jKiwer, each horse power being 
estimated as eipii valent to ii/iOOlbs latsMl 
one f(M»t high per minute Engim ers differ 
widely in their estimate of the w or’ a horse 
IS able to executa That given above is the 



HORSE-RACING 


estimate of Boulton and Watt based on the 
work of London dray horses, but it is con 
sidered much too high, 17,400 f(»ot |jounds 
per mmute being generally considered nearer 
the truth As it matters little, however, 
what standard be assumed, provided it be 
uniformly used, that of Watt has been gen 
eially adopted The general rule for esti 
mating the power of a steam engine in 
terms of this unit is to multiply together 
the pressure m ])Ound8 on a square inch of 
the piston, the area of the piston in inches, 
the length of the stroke in feet, and the 
number of strokes [)er mmut(, the result 
divided by 33,000 will give the horse power, 
deducting one tenth for fnetion As a horse 
can exert its full force only for about six 
hours a day, one horse power of machinery 
18 eipial to that of 4 4 horses Nominal or 
calculated horse pouer is a term still usel, 
but of little leal value, from its being cal 
eulated on steam at a pressure much below 
the real powei exerted Sometimes the mi/, 
actual^ or nuheaUd horse power exceeds the 
uominaL by as much as three to one 
Horse-racmg, a sport of aneient oiigin, 
having been practised among the (iree s 
and Homans The institution of horse 
races in England belongs to a very remote 
peiiod ^J'he first regular horse-races, how 
ever, did not take jdace till the reign of 
Jamts I I'ho pn/e then consisted of a gold 
or silver bell, whence we have the expies 
Sion ‘ to bear away the bell ’ The suceessoi s 
of J ames I dow n to Queen Anne were all 
moie or less attaehed to the sport Under 
George I horse racing became more and 
more flourishing, and the sport continued to 
glow in importance during the remainder of 
the century The tw o most celebrated horses 
of that period were Flying C>hildera (foaled 
in 1715) and Eclipse (foaled in 1764), which 
long had the reputation of being the fleetest 
horses that ever ran The former lan four 
miles in 6 min 48 sec , carrying 9 st 2 lbs 
The latter was never beaten Is one of the 
English soveieigns was more deioted to 
horse racing than G eorge I V Between 1784 
and 17^2, while yet Prince of Wales, he 
gamed 1 85 prizes, including the Derby of 
1788 Horae racing was introduced into 
h ranee from England, and during the reign 
of Louis XIV, and still more dimng that 
of Louis X V , was pursued with the utmost 
enthusiasm The revolution put an end to 
it for a time, but the sport was revived by Na- 
poleon Horse-races, mostly upon the Eng 
lish model, have also been introduced into 


various other countnes The principal \ ane 
ties of horse racing are flat racmg, or racing 
on lev el ground , steeple chasing, or raenug 
over ground not specially prepared for the 
purpose, hurdle racing, in which the horses 
have to leap over obstacles purposely placed 
m the way, and match trottmg This last 
kind of race is a verv favourite one in Arne 
nca, where the best trotting horses are to 
be found, but in England it is not much 
practised Steeple chases and hurdle races 
take place in the winter months, the chief 
English e\ ent of the season being the (trand 
JSational SUepU chasty lun over a course of 
4 miles 1000 yards at Ain tree, near Liver 
pool Formerly all races were what is 
called weight for age races, that is, a spcti 
fled difference in weight was conceded b\ 
the older horses But it was found that 
when races were conducted on this plan the 
best horses came to lie known, and the in 
fenor ones withdrew, not venturing to com 
pete with them, so that the race resulted m 
a walk over Hence arose the practice of 
handicapping, that is, of adjusting as neaily 
as possible the weight to be cained to the 
previously ascertained powers of the horse, 
so as to reduce the ihances of all the horsi h 
entered to an exact eijuality Since tlte 
introduction of this practice handicap racis 
have become a very favourite sport 'J he 
principal weight for age for two y< ar olds 
18 the Middle Park Plate, and for the three 
vear olds the principal for both t olts and 
fillies are the 'iwo 1 hoiisand Guineas, the 
Derby, and St liCgcr, and, for hlhes only, 
the One Thousand Guineas and Oaks The 
moat important handle ip races are the 
Gieat Northampton Stakes, the Uit> and 
Suburban and Metropolitan Stakes at Ep 
Hom, the Northuml>erland Plate, the (jtochI 
wood Stakes, the Ascot Stakes, the Ebor 
Handicap (run at York), the Great Y"ork 
shire Stakes (run at Doncaster), the Liver 
pool Spring, Summer, and Autumn Cups, 
the C/arewitch, Cambridgeshire, and Ntw 
market Handicaps (run at Newmarket) Tht 
chief racing meetings are those at Ascot in 
Berkshire, Chester, lloncaster, Epsom, neai 
London, Goodwood, Sandown Park, and 
Newmarket. At these meetings the stakes 
run for exceed annually £20U,000, but an 
enormous sum also changes hands in bet- 
ting (See ) 1 he principal racing 

meetings m B'rance are those held in spring 
and autumn at Chantilly and the Bois de 
Boulogne The chief events are the Grand 
Pnx de Paris, the Piuc da Jockey Club 
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|the French Derby), and the Pnx de Diane 
(the French Oaks) The rules guiding flat 
racing in Bntain are framed by the Jockn/ 
Hub, founded in 17 ►(), and whose list of 
membership includes the names of the lead 
mg noblemen and gentlemen of the sport 
mg world A similar body, the (hand JSa 
tional Hunt Vornmittif, govern all steeple 
chasing and hurdle racing events, while the 
lilies of betting are nominally under the 
tontrol of theC'ommitteeof Tattersall s Sub 
scnption llooms 'J'he breeding of thorough 
bred horses isoften averv prohtablc business 
The pedigrees of all thoroughbred horses aie 
registered in the stud book, so that if any 
pvrticular animal is omitted in that legister 
the inference is that its jadigrcc is not 
without some blemish more or less remote 
Horses have been sometimes sent o\ei from 
Amirica to compete on the English lact 
courses, but only with moderate success 

Horse-radish {(^ocUatria A nno7(« m), a 
cruciferous plant inhabiting the temperate 
parts of V iirope, in moist situations '^I’he 
root 18 tylindncU, whitish in colour, and 
forms a well known condiment, possessing 
a pungent taste and odour It is also em 
plovtcl medicinallv, as a stomichic, diapho 
letic, and diuretic, and externally as a 
lubefacient 

Horse-radish Tree, an Indian tree ( Vo 
j nif/u ptfr ha,vun^ pinnate leaves 

ind long three valve d f)od like capsules, 
fioin which an oil called Aco od is ob^uricd 
I he fresh root has a pungent odour and 
warm taste, much like that of a horse ra 
dish 

Horse-shoe, a shoe for horses, consisting 
(ommonlv of a narrow plate of iron bent 
into a form somewhat rescmliling the letter 
U, so as to accornmcxlate itself to the shape 
of the horse s foot Horse shoes do not ap 
pear to have been known to the ancients 
Xenophon, Vegetius, and others mention 
vanous processes for liardeniiig the bcK>fs so 
fwi to make them stronger, but say nothing 
of any protection like the horse shoe Iron 
horse shoes are mentioned as being in use 
in Eurc>i>e in the 9th century of our era 
I hey seem to have been introduced into 
England by the Normans 

Horse-tail, the general name of plants of 
the genus kfjuuftum, nat order h cpiisetace j 
I he cuticle aboundb in siliceous cells, on 
which accjount the stems of some species are 
used for pcdishing wood / hifnn<de, the 
greater rough horse tail or Dutch rush is 
best fitted for that purpose, and is largely 
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imported from Holland Several spec'ieo 
aie natives of Ilntam 

Horse-tail, among the Turks and othei 
Eastern nations the tail of v hmso mounted 
on a lance, and 
used as a stau 
dardof rank and 
honour 'I'hc 
three giadea of 
])ashas are dis 
tingiiished by 
the number of 
tails boi ne on 
their standards, 
thiee being al 
lottc d to the 
highest digni 
tarns or vi/ieis, 
two to the gov 
triiois of the 
more im|>ortarit 
pi ovine c^H, and 
one to those of 
less important 
districts 

Horsham, a lloint tml Htmidard <>f I’anhtt 
town of Eng 

land, in the countv of Sussex, on a branch 
of the river Aiun, 17 miles h s w of Lon 
don, and 11 mihs N w of HrigViton It 
formeily sent a member to ]iaihainent, and 
now gives name to a pail div of the county 
Fop 9446 

Horsley, Sami English bishop, born 
173d, died 18()() He was cduc ated at ( *am 
bridge, and m 1759 became rectoi of Now 
iiigton Butts In 1767 bo was ciiosen a 
fellow of the Koyal Society, of wlmh be 
wag appointed secretary in 1771 After 
several charges he was aiipointfd in 17H8 
Bishop of St Davids, from which he was 
tianslatcd to Rochester in 1791, r« ce iving 
at the same time the deanery of Westmin 
step, and finally to St Asaph in 1802, when 
he resigned his deam ry Dr Horsh y was 
the greatest theological controversialist of 
his cia>, and is famous for his controversy 
with IViistleyon IJnitananwm He pub 
Iished niirnt rolls sermons, and several works 
on Bibhc al c ntic ism, besich s editing an < di 
tion of Hir Isaac Newton’s works 

Horta, a town in the Island of h ayal, one 
of the A/ores, on the shores of a small bay 
between two nx'ky headlands It has a 
tolerable harbour, and exports wine, oranges, 
and grain Pop 7146 

Horte&se, Elu^kik dr Beauharnais. 
See under Beauharnais 
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Horteniiua, Quiktus, Roman orator, bom 
of an equestnan family bc 114, died bc 
60 He held many military and ci\ il offices, 
and was elected consul for the year 69 b c 
In the previous year he had been engaged 
to defend Verres dunng the famous piose 
ention in which Cicero acted for the accusers 
Hoitensius continued to maintain a generous 
and friendly rivalry with C’lcero, acknow 
1 edging his supenor oratoncal powers with 
out jealousy His speeches are all lost 
Horticultural Societies, societies formed 
for the encourage merit of both the art and 
the science of the cultivation of garden 
plants 'J'he Itoyal Horticultural Society of 
Hondon, the first of its kind, was founded 
by Sir tlosepli Banks and others m IHOl 
Horticulture (from L garden, uul 

colere, to till), or C \hi>Ii mm,, includtH, in 
its most extensive signification, the cultiva 
tion of esculent vegetables, fruits, and orna 
mental plants In large gardens there arc 
generally separate departments for flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, but m small gaidens 
they are usually more or less combined 
A garden should be either on a level, but 
admitting of effectual drainage, or on a 
gentle slope, preferably on the lower por 
tion of a slope facing the sun It should be 
well sheltered, either naturally from situa 
tion, or artificially by means of plantations, 
walls, &c 9’ho character of the soil is of 
much impiortanee A good loam, or a sandy 
loam mixed with humus, is the best The 
former is better fitted for fruit tiees, but 
for early erojis the sandy loam is desirable 
Whilst the greater part of a garden should 
consist of such soil, either naturally or arti 
fioially formed, it is useful to have a portion 
stronger and anotlier much lighter m order 
to suit the requirements of different plants 
'Fhe nature of the subsoil is also important 
9 he liest is a dry bod of clay overlying 
sindstone Digging, ploughing, and pul- 
\eii/mg the soil, and exposing the surface 
to the action of the summer sun and the 
winters frost are highly useful operations, 
by which the tenacity of stiff soils is over 
come, weeds and insects are destroyed, 
and a quantity of air is admitted into the 
ground Nntntive matter is frequently 
supplied to idants in the form of manure, 
either orgamc or inorganic. After the 
soil is properly dry and pulvensred, the 
seeds are deposited, and this should alw ays 
be done in dry weather, for a dry soil is 
especially requisite for covering m the seeds. 
Watenng is often necessary as a means of 


nourishment to growing plants, especially 
as a support to newly transplanted vege 
tables, and for cleaning the leaves and ae> 
stroymg insects. The methods of propagat 
ing plants are various For an account of the 
processes of budding and grafting see these 
articles Another mode of propagation is 
that i)y means of cuttings, or shoots cut off 
and planted in the soil, where they take 
root This process is exceedingly simple 
and easy in the case of many trees, as the 
willows and poplars , but requires some 
management in the heaths, myrtles, and 
other shrulis In growing oniamental plants 
and flowers and exotic fruits, plant houses 
of various kinds are necessary These com 
prise the numerous forms of conservatory, 
plant stove, greenhouse, pits, and frames 
Horticultural tools, instruments, implements, 
and machinery are very vanous 

Hortus Siccus See JUtrbarium 

Homs, the Latinized form of Ifar, the 
day, or the sun’s path, an 1 gyptian divinity 
Tw'o gods were latteily recognized under 
the name The elder Horns was the sou of 
Seb (identified by the (Greeks with Krorios) 
and Nil (Rhea) and brother of Osins Iht 
other Horus was the son of Osins and Isih, 
and 18 8up]vo8ed to have come into the woihl 
soon after the bath of his parents On the 
deith of Osins he was his avenger, defeat 
mg the serpent Typho, and enabling Isis to 
thwart his wicked designs Both the elder 
and younger Hoi us weie regarded as sym 
bols of the sun 

Horus Apollo See IlorapoUo 

Hosanna, a word composed of two Hebrew 
words oceuinng in Psalm cxviii 26, signi 
fymg ‘save now ’ The psalm was sung on 
joyful occasions, and particularly at the feast 
of Tabeniacles The phrase is used as an 
exclamation of praise to God, or an invoca 
tion of blessings 

Ho 'sea, the first in order among the minor 
prophets of the Old I'estament, but pro 
liably the third in order of time, fiounshin<T^ 
about 750 BC Nothing is known of his 
life, except that he was the son of Been, 
and that his ministry belonged to the 
leigns of Uzviah, Jotham, Aha/, and He/e 
kiah, kings of tludah The nation generally 
and the ten tribes m particular are reprovea, 
exhorted, and threatened m his prophecy 
He predicts the approaching exile of his 
countrymen, and the consoling promise of 
the final return of an improved people 

Hoshangibid, chief town and h^quM*- 
ters of distnct of the same name, Central 
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Provinces of Ind»a, on the Nerhudda It is 
a chief seat of the British piece goods trade^ 
and does busuiess m cotton, grain, &c Pop 
13,500 The district has an area of 4487 sq 
miles, and a pop of 529,045 

Hoshiaxpur, chief town and seat of ad 
ministration of district of same name, Pun 
jah, India Pop 21,552 The district has 
an an i of 2244 sq miles, and a pop of 
1,011,659 

Hosiery, a general term for all kinds of 
knitted artieles, including drawers petti 
coats, night dresses, Ac , and fancy artnlcs 
such as hc'ul dresses, hoods, shawls, nceker 
chiefs, watch guaids, ora\at8, Ac I'ho 
matenals nsed for the purpose are cotton, 
linen, and wool, the last of which is some 
times mixed with cotton or silk Silk is 
also frequently usmI alone ISleiily all ai 
tides of hosiery, except some fanc> articles, 
arc now made by a knitting frame of some 
kind or other 

Hostner, Harrift, Aniencan sculptor, 
born at Watertown, Mass, 1831 She 
studied at Home, and among her beat 
known works arc? ideal heads of Daphne 
and Medusa, Pink, the Sleeping Pann, 
Waking Faun, Beatrice ( crici, Ac 

Hospice signihcH cither a little com cut 
belonging to a religious order, occupied liy 
a few monks, and destined to leceive and 
entertain travelling monks, or bouses of lo 
fuge and entei taininent for travellers on 
some dilhcult road or pass, as the Hospice 
of the Great St Bernard 

Hospital, any building apjiropnated for 
tlk reception of any class of persons who 
are unable to supply thoir own wants, and 
are more or less cU^fK iident upon public help 
to have those wants supplied Hence hos 
pitals are of various kincls, according to the 
nature of the wants they supply and the 
class of persons for whom they are intended 
A large number <cf hospitals are inedKal, 
others are for the reception of incurables, 
others for the aged and infirm, others for the 
education of children of people m reduced 
circumstances, others for the reception of 
the wounded in battle, and so on 1 ho first 
establishments of this nature are believtxl 
to belon|f to the 4 th century after ( hrist. 
Their primary object was to afford a she Ittr 
to strangers and travellers, and it was only 
occasionally that the sick and infirm were 
admitted One of the earliest hospitals of 
which we have any satisfactory information 
was that established by the emperor \ alens 
at Csesarea about the end of the 4th cen 
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tury, and which was oondiictod on a very 
largo scale llie Aial)« in Spam, at an 
early period of their oet ipatnui of that 
country, founded a inagnihceiit hospital at 
Oonlova, where physicians wore tiainod, 
who did a vast deal to iwlvaiuo the study of 
medicine The Arabs have also the credit 
of having foundeii the first lunatic asylum 
in Europe, which was erected in the city of 
Onwiada The majority of hoapit ils evoiy 
where are medical, often called mhrniaiies 
'I hese may be divided into genoial and siw 
clal hosjutala, the former doss admitting 
eases of all kinds, the latter class admitting 
only patients suffering from some special 
trouble 9’hus thc'ro are lying in hospitals, 
cancer, consumption, ophthalmic, lock (for 
venereal disease s), fever, and small po\ hos 
pitals riieie aic also hospitals for c hildien, 
and for persons suffc nng fioru int urablo dis 
eases Such inKtitutions servo a double f»ur 
pose, inasmuch as they not only affoid the 
best medical advice and treatment to the 
poor, who would otherwise bo unable to ob 
lam it, but also siqiply tho best means of 
giving iUHtriution m medic un and surgery, 
as in them students have tin opportunity of 
witnessing cases of nearly every variety of 
diHiasi^ and observing how they are treated 
by the most skilleii pliysic inns and siirgecuis 
For this reason a gccoci iiihimary or medical 
hospital is an in chsixm sable adjunct to evei y 
schcMtl of medicine and surgery Hospitals 
for the sick and hurt arc^ usually cbvidc d into 
wards, each containing a huger or sinalhi 
number of beds M odic al and surgical wards 
are usually kept separate, and all eontagioim 
diseases are ticated by themselves m chs 
tmet buildings Each hosjntal has n matron, 
house surgeon, and apothecary resident 
within its walls I’he duties of the inatiou 
consist in regulating the night and day 
nurses, and tho washing and laiimhy de 
partrricnt, as will as the [lurchaso of the 
iiietMHai> su{)plic*s of provisions, and k<e{> 
mg a g» nc ral siijs rmteiulc nc « ovet the kit 
cbm and messes of the sick 9’ho house 
surgeon takes can of all casualties and aeci 
dents m tho alMence of the jiriruifial sur 
geons The ajs^theeary lakes cure of the 
pharmacy and prepares all the inichcmes 
prescribed from time to tiiiK by the sur 
geons and physic lans 9 here is a well- 
lighted room set apart for the jicrformance 
of oj>erations, and a mortuary for the reeep 
tioii of coiqises previous to interment I’he 
nurses relieve each other day and night m 
a regular manner Particnlar wards are set 
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aside for the reception of persons labouring 
undtr various and peculiar denonimations 
of disease It has been objected to the pre 
sent f)lan of constructing large edifices for 
hospital purposes, that the benefit they con 
fer is greatly diminished by the risk of 
being attacked by hospital diseases, fever, 
erysipelas, pyaemia, &c , to m Inch the patients 
are exposed, and the cottage or hut system 
of construction has been strongly advo( ated 
This form of hospital consists of t( mporary 
detached huts or cottages which could be 
easily removed oi replaced Difficulties m 
connection with expense and administration 
have made this system impricticable 'J'he 
pavilion system of constnu tion is a compro 
iriisc between the large blocks and the cot 
tngis or huts According to this system 
tfie wards should be separated from the 
adiimiistrative part of the establishment, 
and should bo arranged in pavilions of one 
story where practicable, but never moie 
than of two 'Idie pavilions should always 
Hui round the administrative blocks ^J'his 
mode of constnu tion is equally applicable 
to large and small establishments 'Hie 
Royal Infirm uy of Edinburgh, the Herbert 
Hospital of Woolwich, and the New Y irk 
Hospital are among the best eximples of 
the pavilion style Convalescent homes, 
where patients are rein vigoi ated by a short 
stay after l)eing cured in the mfiirnvry, 
may be regaided as supplemental y to medi 
c d hospitals, and among subsidiary mstitu 
turns are dispcns it its (which see) and schools 
for the training of nurses 

Mihtari) and N tud Hospitals, or estab 
lishmcnts foi the leception and care of sick 
and wounded soldiers and sc until, h«ive been 
lu existence m all civili/ed countries for a 
long period Military hospitals are either 
pel man tilt or temporary establishments 
I he thitf military hospitals in Rrit un are 
tlif Koval \ ittoria at Netley, the Herbeit 
nt W oolwieh, and the C^ambridge it Vlder 
isliot, besides the station hosjtitils with a 
fixed staff at the headciuaiters of the vaiious 
militai v distncts Temporary hospitils are 
any available buildings in the immediate 
vicinity of the scent of opeiations The 
chief naval hospitals of Britain are those 
of Maslai at Poitsmouth (the largest in the 
country), the Koyal it l‘ly mouth, and the 
Melville at Chatham besides those at the 
chief naval stations abroad, such as Malta, 
Halifax, Bermudis Jamaica, the Cape, 
Hong Kong, &c Hospital ship'i aie ships 
fitted out as hospitals m all expeditions be- 


yond the sea. They serve either as station^ 
arv hospitals or, if the sick accumulate, can 
sail home, or to the nearest station 

After medical hospitals of all kinds, the 
next most numerous are perhaps those in 
tended for the education of children of 
parents in reduced circumstances, such as 
Christ 8 Hospital in Loudon, usually known 
as the Blue coat School, and many others 
Another numerous class of hospitals are 
those for the reception of aged men and 
women Many of these are reserved for 
decayed members of particular professions 
Among the other kinds of non medical hos 
pitals the only ones which it is necessary to 
mention here are foundling hospitals and 
orphan hospitals On the subject of hospi 
tals for the insane, see Lunatic A n/luins 
Hospital Fever is a malignant form of 
typhus fever, so called from its being most 
frequently met with in militaiy and other 
large hosjntals See 7'i/jdiuH 1 cur 
Hospitallers, chantaltlc brothei hoods who 
devote themselves to tend the sick in hos 
jutals The name is specially applied to an 
order of knights, the Knights of St tJohii 
Ste John, Knif/hti of 

Hos'podar, a title of dignity formerly 
home by the vassal princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and in earlier times by the 
princes of Lithuania and the kings of Po 
land 

Host (Latin liostia, a sacrificial vi(tim), 
a term used for the bread (or wafer) and 
wine in the euchanst, as containing the 
body and blood of Chnst As the wafer 
alone is giv en to lay men in the R Catholic 
Church, as containing both the body and 
blood of the Redeemer, the term liOd is 
usuallv applied to tlie consecrated wafer 
l^ce Lhiation, Mau 

Hostage, a person left as pledge or surety 
for the performance of the articles or condi 
turns of a tieaty The taking or giving of 
hostages is now scarcely known m the rela 
tions of modern communities, but was for 
merly almost universal, and many questions 
in the law of nations arose out of the prac 
tice If the stipulated terms were observed 
the hostages w ei e returned on each side, but 
if the terms were violated or evaded the 
hostages might be put to death 
HoBtiliUB See Tull us Ho<^tthm 
Hot-bed, m gardening, a bed of earth 
heated by fermenting substances, such as 
flesh stable dung, tannera’ bark, leaves of 
trees, Ac , and covered wuth glass to defend 
it from the told air, intended for raising 
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early plants, or for fiounshing exotic plants 
of warm climate* lahich will not thri\o m 
cxx)l or temperate air 

Hothouse, a building for the cultivation 
of plants too delicate ti> grow in the opt n 
air It IS built chieilv of glass, and tu 
sembles a gretnhouHC iii its structure and 
arrangements, except that artihcial heat is 
kept up all the \car round borne are 
luated Ity stc uu, others h> hot u itoi m 
tubes, and other* by the inUoductioii of 
hot air 

Hotspur See Pm if 
Hot tentots, a peculiar Afiican race, sup 
{M>s d to Ih^ the aUkrigiual occupants of the 
Hiuith end of that continent, at and near the 
(’af)e of <»<khI Hojie Their hunts may lie 
said to ha\e l>eeu the river Orange on the 
north and north ea^^t, and the Kei on tin 
east When young they are of reinarkah'c 
8yn»rnetr\ , but their faces arc ugly, and 
tins ugliness increaf>es with age T lit toiii 
jdexion is a pale oliic, the ehetdc bones pro 
jett, the chin is narrow and pointed, and 
the face ton8c<pieutly is triangular T'hc^ 
lips aie thick, the nose flat, the nostrils 
wide, the hair woolh, and tin Iw ard sc inty 
When the Dutch first settled at flu ( i|sj in 
the middle of the 17th century the Hottc n 
tots were a nuintious nation, of {lastoial 
and [lartiallv noinadic habits, and occiijiicd 
t territory of lUO 000 s(piaie iiiilcH At the 
presentd ly tliH nu » is nearly extinct within 
file wide tcintorv \xhich foimtily beh nged 
to It, having been cntiulv bunted out mid 
Oi«.perfted by the Hoc is AmoiigHt the off 
shoots of the Ifottc ntot race an the (liupias, 
dtsccndcnl from Hottentot rnotheis and 
Dutch fithcrs living to the north of the 
Orange riNcr The y arc semi civili/c d, and 
hive SOUK towns and Milages The Koras 
or Koraimas, higher up the rivc r Orange or 
Gariep, still leniain a favouribb sptcfmeu 
of the Hottentot race They are ta-lltr, 
Btronger, and more tleanlv than the tnUis 
further west Othc r tubes are the (Jonas or 
Gonacpias, much mixed with the Amakos i 
Kaffres, the Namaquas, clwdling t‘»wardH 
the mouth of the river Oia igc , th Hill 
Damaras, f irther iioith T he I'.ohjc sim n or 
Bushmen are a degraded tribe of 11 ottentots 
The language of th© Hottentots is peeuliai, 
consisting of a system of clicks oi clucks 
Hottentot’s Bread See Tfitudmaria 
Houghton (ho'tun), Richard Monck 
T ov Milnew, JiORD, only son of Kolart 
PemVierton Milnes, of Fryston Hall and 
Great Houghton, was l>orn m Yorkshire in 
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InOO, and edtu atod at ( 'atnbridge. Ho made 
some reputation m a writer of \enie, mm\ s, 
memoir*, &c, but it was lather his social 
and com eraational |>owers and his kiiully 
patrouage of likuaiy aspirants than the 
merit of his wntings whuli gave him his 
pioimnent position in 1 oiidoii society In 
is 17 he entered puliament as membtu foi 
I’oiitefract, at first as a Tory but after 
wards .is a supporkr of Russell and Palmer 
stem He was an active iiumiber of iiunicr 
ous learned societies and iimtitutiona, presi 
dent of the Uoval Society of Diteraturt, 
trustee of the liiitish Museum, foreign set 
retary of the Royal Academy, &c He died 
m DS''6 

Houghton-1© Spring, a inaikc»t town of 
Kngland, in the conntv of I huh lui, milt s 
N I of Dm ham ( also a ji 111 div 1 Its pros 
ptntv deptndfl on (he nunuious coal miues 
in the neighbourhood P«*p 

Hound {< cTNH $<tff(tx), a name given gener 
allv to hunting do;L,s but Kstruted by 
scuntifu wnteis tosmh as hunt l»v scent, 
a (It hnition winch excludcH the gicyliouud 
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Amongst the vaneties are tin liloodhound, 
stighoiirid, foxhound, hariltr, and beagle 
Hounds are distinguisht d not only by the ir 
fine lies* of scent but by docility and saga 
eitv Of the rough ham d arul smooth 
haired vantticx tho former ni luifest the 
greatest afFc c tion for man 

Hounds-tongue, a plant, so called from 
the sha{>e of its leaves Hoc; ( )/ho>/Iohhuih 
Hounslow, a town of hnglaijc), in Middle:) 
sex, 9 miles south west of Ilydi Park Cor 
ner, London The adjoining Hounslow 
Heath, once notorious for the highway roli- 
l»en<s comnnttc d on it is now entirely In 
elosfd, and is the site of large cavalry bar- 
racks and extensive powder mills Popb 
12,863 
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Hou-Pe, Hu Pkh, or Hoo Pe (North of 
the Lakes), a central province of China It 
is intersected by the Han kiang and the 
Yang tse kiang, and is considered one of 
the most fertile parts of the empire Pop 
83,365,005 

Hour, the twenty fourth part of a day 
(see Da '/) In most countnes the hours are 
coiintt d from midnight to mid day, and 
twelve hours are twice reckoned But in 
some parts of Italy twenty four hours are 
counted, beginning with sunset, so that 
noon and midnight are every d iy at differ 
ent hours Lach hour is divided into sixty 
minutes, and each minute into sixty seconds 
Hour-circle See (Jlobi 
Hour-glass, an instrument for measuring 
time, consisting usually of two hollow bulbs 
placed one above the other, and having a 
narrow neclc of communication through 
which a certain (piantity of dry sand, water, 
or mercury is allowed to run from the upper 
to the lower bulb, the (quantity of s md being 
adjusted so as to occupy an hour in passing 
from one bulb to the other The hour glass 
was commonly used m churches dining the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to regu 
late the length of the sermon 

Houns (hou'riz or ho'riz), the ‘black 
eyed’ nymphs of Paradise, whose company, 
according to the Koran, is to be one of the 
11 wards of the faithful They are described 
as most beautiful virgins, endowed with per 
pt tual youth, and subject to no impurity 
’I’hey dwell in lieautiful gardens, by flowing 
streams, and the very meanest of the faith 
fill will have at least seventy two of them 
Hours See Hot a 

Hours, C’anonkai See Hot a canonica 
House In point of law, the common 
expression, ‘an Lnglishman s house is his 
taatlc,’ is in nn)Mt instances true Except 
where there has been a ciiminal offence, an 
1 nglishmau can hold his house against all 
lomtis No bailiff can break open his door 
to aiitst him, oi seize his goods foi debt, 
1101 can any touit give him this pow’ei, but 
if a bailiff IS once pei nutted to enter he 
cannot be expelled Scottish law does not 
give the householdei such a strong jwisition 
A St ottibh court can giv e a messenger per 
mission to foice a door, and ariest oi dis 
tram as may lie wished Breaking into a 
house by night with the intent to rob is 
bunjlary 

House-breaking See Burylartf 
House-fly See Fly 

Household Gods, amongst the Komans, 


deities known as the T/ares and Penates, 
and presiding over the fortunes of the house 
or family 

Household Suffrage, suffrage liased on 
the occupancy of a house or a distinct part 
of a house for not less than a year In I in 
tain it was established m boroughs by the 
Reform Act of 1867, and extended to the 
counties in 1884 Lodgers occupying lodg 
mgs which would let unfurnished for £10 
a year aie also entitled to rank under this 
suffrage 

Household Troops See Guards 
Household Words, a weekly penodical 
started m 1850 by Charles Dickens The 
title 18 from Shakspere, Henry V , act iv 
sc 3 It was discontinued m 1859 on ac 
count of a dispute between Dickens and the 
publishers 

Houseleek {Sempermum teetdrum^ nat 
order CVassulaceae), a succulent plant, com 
mon m Britain, and growing on old walls, 
the roofs of cottages, cNc The stem nses 
to the height of 8 oi 1 0 inches, and bears a 
few purplish flowers, which have twelve or 
fifteen petals The leaves are applied by 
the common people to bruises and old ulcers 
Housemaid's Knee, an acute mflamma 
tion of the bursa or sac between the knee 
pan and the skin, so called because it is 
common mongst housemaids from their 
kneeling on hard damp stones It is treated 
like other local inflammations by fomenta 
tions, and if necessary leeches Mild pur 
g itiv es are also useful, and the hmb ought 
to have complete rest 

House of Commons See Brvtaxn — sec 
turn Parliament, also Parhaimut 

House of Correction, a prison for idle 
and disorderly persons, and certain classes 
of criminals, such as prisoners convicted of 
felon> oi misdemeanour, vagrancy, &c , or 
committed on charge of such Onginally 
\ igrants, tiespassers, and convicted persons 
were detained in these houses that they 
might Ikj compelled to woik They aie 
sometimes called hridutelh In England 
every county must have one, and few of the 
larger cities and towns are without them 
House of Lords See Britain, also Pat 
I lament 

Houssa, or IIauss v (ho us sa), a people of 
Africa, in the Soudan, betw^een lat 11® and 
ll"* N , and Ion 4° and 11° k Thiseountry^ 
which IS included in Northern Nigeria, 
is generally fertile, and skilfully culti 
vat^ It w as brought under the rule of the 
Fellatahs, who subjected the native the 
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HauMAna or HauBfias, a raoe intenuediato 
between the nej?rt»t'e and the Berbers, but 
geuerall} rimketl with the lattt»r They are 
intdhsreiit and li'ely, exj^rt wta\tn! as 
wtll aa aifnciiltnnats, and well acquainted! 
with taimiiiiijr and workinif m iron Iheir 
lanifuajje w ruh and Bonortuw, and has !«»• 
cornt the general inedimn of (H)mmtrtial ui 
tercourse in Central Africa I'hey are Mo 
haminulans 1 lu t <nmtrv contains (tando 
and otlu r large touiH 

Houston, a town of the United states, 
in lexas, capital of Hama count) at the 
head of BteimUut ni\ig«tion on Buffalo 
BaNoti, tb nnl( s north west of the important 



st iport of (iahcHton, and tin gn at lailu ly 
ctnttt of tie Ht vtc It st Olds in an ext t IK nt 
grazing distnct, and umtuiiKiion foundncH, 
cotton preHHca, mat hint Hhojm, and other in 
dustriil establiahiiH nts It is n, great hIiii) 
ping port for cotton Bop 11 b 1 5 

Hovas, a native race of Madagis* ir 
(which 8te) 

Hoveden, Rogfk dk, anb ngli«h hwtoiian, 
w ho jirobably retei v td his nanit f r oni H o\ « 
dtn or How den, m Yorkshire The ex*ut 
dates of his birth and death aie unknown, 
but he douushed in the leign of Henry H , 
and entering the thureh, was for sonit time 
professor of theology at Oxford After the 
death of Henry he applied himself to com 
piling Enghsh Armais, commencing at 7 11, 
the period at which Bede finished, and 
bnuging down affairs to 1201 A transla 
tion from the onginal Latin b m bet n pub 
lished in Bohn s Antiquarian I ibrary 
Bow'ard, the patneiau house that has 
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l>een for centuries at the head of ilu Fng 
lish nubility Ihe fiiwt >f the family of 
whom anything is certainly known is Sir 
William How aid, thief justice of the coin 
mon pleas umler hdward I ant! Ldwjud II 
His grandson. Sir .Itdui Howard j>osses«ed 
extensive propertv in Noifolk, and was also 
sheiiff of the tountv His giandson Sir 
Robert Howard, by marrying Uu eo hen ess 
of the Mowbia>H, iiukts of Norfolk, gieatly 
increased the family posst'SHions and en 
hanced the family importarut 'I lu u <»nly 
son, Bir dohn Howard, distmguislud himsilf 
in the wars with f ranee in 1 B'i and in 
1 170 was t rented Lord Howaid, and made 
captain geiural of the i-oval foiies at sea. 
Adhering to tlu K»rtuntHof Kuhartl 111 he 
was m 14»''3 cnattd Duke of N(»rfolk, and 
elevated to tlu high dignity of bail maishal 
of b ngland, but t\V(> years aftei he w aa killed 
at Bosworth b ield,and his blood and honours 
wtre attainted by parliiinunt, 14^5 A 
like atiaiiuh*! was detued against his son 
Ibomas, who hatl btentieattd bail of hur 
rey by Hitlinrd 'J homas, howtwer, was re 
stoicd to hiH titles and posst hhiouh, main 
ftsttd high mibtaiy tab nt,nnd distingnislu <1 
himst If, tsptn tally b) his deft*at of danus 
1\ (tf Scotland at blodden in Ud 1 Ills 
son Thomas, thud duke of Noifolk, ob- 
taiiu d distiiution both as a naval and null 
tai \ coiiimaiuk I, and lucaiiu High admit al 
of b ngland But m spile of his scrvKts 
both at home and against the Scots aiul the 
1 ruiuh,Henr) V 111 at last coitdt mm d him, 
on slight grounds, to sutft‘r the d< ath of a 
traitor '1 he death of Henry prt vt iitctl tlie 
exceniion, and he was reinstate<i in his rank 
and i»rop< rty b) t^ufcn Mary, and dud m 
August, 1^)51 biH matiiage with a 

daughter of bdwaid IN" ho iHcariie tlu 
fitlur of tlu ill falnl arid atcomphshed 
Hciin y Howard, ( arl of Sunt \ , the best b ng 
lish poet of hiH ag< (St c Surntf J arl aj ) 
Ihomiis, fotitUt duke of Norfolk, enter 
tamed the project of marrying Mary (^uotn 
of Scots, whuh kid to him being convutfcl 
of high tn asoii, and b< )u tub d in 1 072 1ho 
atUirubr was reversed and tie family 
honours rcistorcd, pwtly by Janus I and 
pirtly by t harles ll 1’ho ducal house of 
Norfolk has thrown out many Vnamlus 
which have enjoyed, or still enjoy, the earl 
doms of ('arhsle, Huffolk, Berkshire*, Nor 
thariqtton, Arunclel, Wicklow, Norwich, and 
J thiighain, and the baronies of Jiindon, 
Howard do W akk n, Howard of ( 'astlcj Ris 
ing, and Howard of Glossop Aa connected 
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with thifl noble family we may mention Lord 
Howard of Effingham, who defeated the 
Sp imsh Armada in 1588, Cathenne Howard, 
one of the ill fated consorts of Henry VIII , 
and Sir Thomas Howard, who died in the 
Tower a prisoner, for having aspired to the 
hand of the Lady Margaret Douglas, daugh 
ter of Margaret, queen dowager of Scotland, 
and niece of Henry VIII ‘The bhxid of 
the J low ai (Is has become provei bial, lis ex 
piessne of ancient lineage combined with 
high rank 

Howard, John, English philanthropist was 
boiu m 1720, and died in 1790 His fathei, 
a wealthy lioudon tradesman, died when his 
son was aliout 10 years of age, and left him 
an mdependdit foitune In 1750 Howard 
undertook a voyage to Lisbon to view the 
off 01 ts of the recent earthquake The vessel 
in which ht embarked being captured, he 
was consigned to a French prison The 
haidships ho suffered and witnessed pre 
viously to his release first roused his atten 
tion to the subject of his future researches 
In 1773 he resolved to devote his time to 
the investigation of the means of correcting 
tile existing abuses iii the management of 
piiKons \\ith this view he visiled most of 
tlu English county jails and houses of cor 
lution, and in March, 1774, he laid the 
lesult ot his inquiries before the House of 
(k)mmous, for which be received a vote of 
thanks In 1775 and 1 / 76 he visited many 
of the contimntal prisons, as well as those 
of Scotland ind Ireland, and thesubstime 
of his investigations appeared in a work he 
published in 1777 dhis work w'as supple 
mented by his oxperitnets rtf foreign piisons 
(1778 -1783) In 17^9 he published an 
A( count of the Principal La/arettos m I u 
rofie, with notes on Continental and Bn 
tish pi isons and hospitals In the s vme y t ar 
he inide a find journey through (J many 
and Kussia, when pnsons and hospitals were 
tvuy where thrown open for Ins inspectioii 
as a frieridly monitor and juiblic benefactor 
He died of fever at Cheisoii in South 
Kussia 

Howe, Err AH, an American inventor, was 
bornm Spencer, Massachusetts, in 1 died 
at Brooklyn iti 1867 He constructed a 
sewing machine in 1846, and was for several 
vears involved in expensive and harassing 
lawsuits to establish his nght to reaji the 
benehts of his own mgenuity Immense 
iiumliers of the Howe sewing machine are 
now rnanuf ictured and sold m America, 
Great Britain, and elsewhere 


Howe, Kichard, Eari Howf Enghsh 
admiral, was the second son of Emanuel 
Scrope, second Viscount Howe, and was 
born in 1725, died 1799 He joined the 
navy at the age of fourteen, and served 
under Anson till 1745, when, though only 
twenty years of age, he obtamed the com 
mand of the Baltimore sloop of war, m 
which he took part m the siege of lort 
William, during the list Jacobite reliellion. 
In 1758 he reduced Cherbourg, and m the 
same year succeeded to the title of Viscount 
Howe Having greatly distinguished him 
self on riiiny occasions, and nsen to bevieo 
admiral of the blue, he was in 1782 created 
an earl In the course of the same year h< 
sailed to the relief of Gibraltar, which he 
effected lu spite of the combined fleets of the 
enemy In 178J he accepted the jx>8t of 
first loid of the admiralty, which, with a 
partial iiiternnssion, he coiitmmd to hold 
until 1793, when, on the breaking out of 
the war with hi an e, lie t(^ok the command 
of the Biitish fleet, and bringing the enemy 
to an action on Tune, 1, 1794, he obtamed 
over tliem i detisne vutory, for which he 
receive I the thanks of jiaihament and other 
honours In 17^7 Loid Howe exerted him 
self with gieat success to quell the mutiny 
among the seamen at Portsmouth 

Howells, William Dkan, an Amerieui 
novelist, botn at Martinsville, Ohio m 1 h 17 
He learned the printer’s trade with lus 
fither, was afterwards assist iut editor n 
the Ohio Stite Joamal, puluislied a hfe of 
Abraham Lincoln and a volume of poems, 
w 18 appointed in 1 861 IT S consul at Venice 
On his return to Aineuea in 1865 he joined 
the staff of the Nation, became afterwards 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly (1871-81), 
but made himself known chiefly as a writer 
of novels Amongst his works are Venetian 
1 ife (1866), Italian Journeys (1867), A 
Chance Acqaintance (1873), A Foregone 
(’onclusion (1874), 3’he I^ady of the Aroos 
took (1879), Dr Breen’s Prictice (1883), A 
Modern Instance (1883), The llise of Silas 
Lapham (1885), Indian Summer (1886) 
Howitt, Mari , English writer, born 1 805, 
the daughter of Mr Botham, a Quaker, 
wasmarned m 1823 to Mr V illiym Howitt 
(see next article) Mary Howitt wn^tt. a 
number of hymns and ballads, several vol 
umes in prose and verse for children, and 
translated Miss Bremei s works and H C 
Andeisens Improvisatore Amongst her 
writings for the young may be mentioned 
The Children’s Year, The Dial of Love, A 

m 
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'rreastiry of Tales for the Vonnj]t tic In 
coujuiution lier husbaiul she also wrote 
The Literature and Koinance of Noithein 
Euroi>e, and Ruined Ahl>e\s of (»reat lint 
am She (In d in 18 ''H Shortly liefore her 
death she )omed the R Cathohu ( 'hurch 

Howitt, WniivM, born in 1792 of a 
Quaktr fainih boijin early to publish 
\eisea, and m conjunction with his wife (8« e 
alK>\e article) published shortly after their 
inam ige a \oluine of pot ms The I (*rest 
Minstrel {182 1) In 18 il appeared his Rook 
of the Seasons, in 83 1 In'* Histoiy of Priest 
craft, and in 1^ his popular Ruial 1 ife in 
Enjjland lu 1840 the Howitts settled at 
Heidclbei^, and devoted thtmaehes to in 
troduemj! the hteratuie of the north capo 
(lall} of Sweden, to Lngliah n nlors Stu 
dent Life in (Lruianv appeared in 1841, 
Kiiial an»i Doraeatn Lift a (Ttoimany in 
IS 12 In 1817 Ml Howitt published his 
Homes ind Haunts of tlie IJntmh Pot ts and, 
aftei i visit to Austi ili v, his Lan<l, fialsHU, 
and tiold, and The History of Disc over » m 
Australia He also wrote a History of Lnij 
Imd Litterly both Mi Howitt and his 
wife became converts to spiiitualism Ht 
died in 1870 

Howitzer, a short piece of oidiianct, usu 
ally hav inij a ( liamlw r for tin powder iiai 
low^er than tin bore, si'tcnllv desi'/ned f<>i 
the hori/oiit il iiim,^' ol shells with sm dl 
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chars^cs, combiniiit^ m soiui. de^n c the at 
cur uy of the cannon with the cdibic of tlm 
nnutar, but much lighter than any gun of 
the same capacity The rifled gun, throw 
mg a shell of the same capacity fioni a 
smaller bore, and w th much greatt r p over, 
has superseded the howit/er for general 
purfioses 

Howler Monkey (Mi/ePien), a genus of 
South Amencan monkeys, charaett nred by 
a remarkable loudness of \t»icc, which is <hu 
to the presence of a large chamlier within 
the hyoid bone and the enlargement of the 
veutncles of the larynx In the tropical 
forests of Amenca their hideous howls, 
probably a kind of amorous concert, may 
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be heard during tlu mght more th in a rnilo 
awa)r They aie pu hensila talk d, luge, 
and heavy of IhsK, with a high p>ramulid 
heail flattened on the Hummit 

Howrah, a town of Indti on tho right 
bank of the Hugh, ojvpositt ( ul utts, of 
which it IS pnvctic dlv a suburb, and with 
which it eommunn ites hi a flouting budge 
It has large dockv inls, jutt and saw iiuIIh, 
nrid vaiious m unit V. toi u s Pop Hi/ 
Howth, asm ill town in Inland, county 
of Dublin 9 mihs i N i of l>ublin on tlu^ 
north side of the Hill ot llowth ajKniusula 
at the ontrance of Du!>lin iDy Poji 

Hbxter thonk'sU i ), a tow n of \V cstjib di s 
Ihiissi g oil the left bank of the V\csti,oM(e 
a Hanso town Poj» ()(>{(» 

Hoy, a small \»ss«l nsiiallv riggt d is i 
sloop, and employed in (arrying goods and 
passcngiis short tliHtamis (oastui-* tnd 
Roiin tunes m (onveyiiig goods to aiol fiom 
laigi I v( ^s( Is and th« shoie 

Hoy m island of the t>rkne\s, ^lotlaiid 
si^paiaUd irom tin mainland of S( otUiid by 
tht> Peniland 1 nth, and fiom the largfst 
isl uni of the Oil in \n, known as Mainland 
b\ the Sound of Hov It is about 1 1 nub i 
long and 0 bioad, inuuntaiiioiis and lieatbv 
but with fertih ti vi ts 1 1 has ,m i xi i Ihuit 
hiibour, l-ong Hope At the southwest 
il the 1 bud tlnii is a dttnind pillar of 
i<»(lc P/O Un L high, known as tin Old Man 
uf Hoy Pop 1210 

Hoya, a genus of Asth pi nbu t i , ( oiniiion 
m tiopKul Asia, and cnltoati 1 in hot 
houses on nMiuni )f tluii oinameiitd ap 
}>earance 

Huamauga See f/imnoinr/n 
Huanaco 8 m (Pudumu 
Huanu'eo Bark, the gnty or silver cm 
(hona bark nn[)ortMl m the foim of ((mils 
from aioiind IJuanuco in JNru it is the 
produce of ( imkond lUKranffid 
Hubble-bubble See Ntnf/h/hh 
Huber, l<K\N(,om a Swiss n Uitrabst, Iwirn 
in 17’»0, (lied in 1881 Notwitlisl unimg the 
loss of his eyi sight, In was abb, by the h<.l(» 
of hm wife and hm reader and urinuiticnHis, 
to make olistrv itions and dethn tions whu h 
constitute decidedly the most imjioitant 
(ontnbution by any one man to our know 
h dge of liets. His first work was publisln d 
in 1792 under the title of Lettres h Ch 
ilonnet lour yearn after his Nouvelles 
Observations sur hjs Abeilles, practically a 
new edition, enlarged and amended of the 
other, apiiearecl His son Pierre also as« 
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sisted his father, and himself published 
important observations on ants 

Hubert, St , the Apostle of Ardennes, a 
saint of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
patron of huntsmen He was of a noble 
family of Aquitaine While hunting in the 
forests of Ardennes he had a vision of a stag 
with a shining crucihx between its antlers, 
and heard a warning voice He was con 
verted, entered the church, and e\tntually 
became Bishop of Macstncht and Lnge 
He worked mi,ny miracles, and is said to 
have died in 7 27 or 7 10 

Hubertsburg, formerly a hunting seat of 
the electors of Saxony, in the JLcip/ig dis 
trict, now enlarged ainl divided into por 
tions, used nsprctnely as a public prison, a 
hosjutal, a lunatic asylum, Ac liere the 
Peace of Hulartsburg, whi<h put an end to 
the Seven Years’ war, was signed February 

ir>, 1761 

Hue (uk), l^lvARisiE R^ois, French mis 
sionary and traveller, born in 1813 After 
studying theology, about 1817 he enteicd 
the ordei of the Lazarist Fathers, was or 
daiucd pnest in 1838, in 1839 went to (’hina 
as a missionary, and m company with l*^re 
(jiabet made a journey of exploration in the 
interior of the empire and of Tbiliet After 
this Kt returned m broken health to Franc‘e, 
whore he published Souvenirs d’un Voyage 
dans la Tartarie le 'riiibet et la Chme pen 
dant les Amues 18U, 1845, et 1846, 
L’Empire Chmois (1857), Le Christianisine 
en Chine (1857) Hue died in Pans in 18()0 

Huckleberry, an American name for the 
whortleberry (which see) 

Huddersfield, a flourishing manufactur 
mg town, m the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 10^ miles south west of Leeds 
The plan of the town is very logular, and 
the houses are well though somewhat uni 
formly built Some of the public buildings 
are elegant structures Amongst its insti 
tutions are two colleges for higher educa 
tion, a technical school, &c The town is 
the tluef centre of the fancy woollen trade 
Bioaddoths, doeskins, trouserings are also 
manufactured, and there are manufactories 
of steam engines, machinery, It st nds a 
meml)er to parliament Pop ( 1 901 ), 9 5, 050 

Hudson, a town and poH, U nited States, 
in the state of and 116 miles north of New 
York, on the left bank of the Hudson It 
is regularly built, and has targe iron smelt 
ing works, foundnes, breweries, Ac. Pop 
11,699 

Huas.^n, Henbt, English navigator, date 


of birth unknown. He sailed from London 
in the year 1607 in a small vessel, with only 
ten men and a boy, to discover the North 
east Passage, and proceeded beyond the 80th 
degree of latitude In a second voyage he 
lan«led at Nova Zembla, but could get no 
further eastward In 1609 he sailed for N 
America, and discov ered the Hudson River, 
which he ascended about 50 leagues In 
1610 he sailed in an English ship named the 
/>/<(coicry,and discovered Hudson Stiait and 
Hudson s Bay, where he w mtered , but his 
crew, after suffering many hardships, imiti 
nied and set him adnft in a boat along w ith 
bis son John and seven of the most nifiim 
of the crew, none of whom were ever again 
heard of Hudson published Divers V o) 
ages and Northern Jliscovenes (1607), uid 
a Second Voyage (1608) 

Hudson Bay, or Hudbon s B vi , an exten 
sive bay, or rather an inland lominion 
of Canatla, extending between lat 51“ and 
64“ N , and Ion 77“ and 95 w , length, noith 
to south, about 800 miles, greatest breadth, 
about 600 miles Hudson Bay is navigalih 
for months in summer (from middle of 
June to end of October), being obstiuctt <1 by 
drift ice duiing the rest of the year 3 here 
are many islands, reefs, and sind banks 
The shores on the east are high and hold, 
but those on the west, especially towards 
the south, are I )W and level, and rnuth of 
the land heie is favour ible for stock and 
dairy farming The white whale is found 
m its waters, and there is a considerable 
summer hshery 

Hudson River, a nver in the United 
States It rises, by two branches, m tlie 
northern part of the state of New York, in 
the Adirondack Mountains, about lat 44 N 
Two small streams unite to form the nver, 
w hich IB afterwards joined by the St hnion 
and Sacondaga At Glen’s Fads it his a 
fall of 50 feet, after which it runs almost due 
south to its mouth m New Y'^rk Bay Its 
whole course 18 wer 300 miles, it is naM 
gable as far as Hudson, 118 miles, f(*r the 
largest vessels The banks of tin l^pp«r 
Hudson are high and rocky, and the scenery 
very picturesque 

Hudson's Bay Company, an I nglish trad 
mg company, chartered May 2, It ) 70 It 
had long a monopoly of the trade throughout 
the whole territory of N Amenca whose 
streams flow into Hudson’s Bay, and at one 
time as far westward as the Pacific, with 
rights of governing and making war In 
1870 its authonty was transferred by act of 
470 
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parliament to the crown, md its Umtoms 
incorporitcd in the Dtnninion of Uanada. 
Its tiade in furs is still ^ery large See 
Fur Tradi 

Hudson's Bay Territory See North 

nest Ternkn Kh 

Hu4, the capital cit) of Anain, on the 
nver Min', which is here u i\ lj^al>lo ft)r bunill 
craft, 10 milts from its mouth in the (»nlf 
(»f 1 onqiiiu It was fortified in the pn st nt 
century m Eurojytan Ht\ le b} h itui h oMu ers 
in tin service of the king of I othm t hina 
The tirtumfeit net of the walls is upwaids 
of 5 rnilts J he city has a considttable 
trade Pop 50,000 

Hue and Cry, m English law, the pursuit 
of a ftlon or offender, with loud outcrits or 
clamour to give an alaini This prottduie 
IS taken by a person robbed, oi otherwise 
injured to pursue aid get possession of the 
culprit s person At tonimon law, a private 
person who has been roblied, <»r who knows 
tliat a felony is committed is bound to raise 
hue and cry under jiain (»f line and iin 
jirisonment dins is generally dom b_) m 
forming the nearest constable , and this 
process is still recogni/cd by the 1 ivv of 
England as a me vns of ii n sting felons 
without the warrant of a justue of fh** 
peace d'hc same name is dso ai>plicd to 
a paper cm iilah d by the hceretiry of st ite 
for the home department announcing tlu 
jienKti ition of otfe rices 



Huelva (\| eEva), a seaport town of f^outh 
western Spain, capital of the province of 
same name in Andalusia It has wide and 
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w 1 11 built sti eels 1 her ^ are manufac tin es 
of m itting, ropes, sails, i^c i laige trade m 
the cxpoitatum of taipiier ore, also in fimts 
and wme. dhc fishtiu"< mainlv sanlme 
and tunnj , are c on inh rablo value Pop 
19,()8b The pi o\ nice of Huelva is moun 
tainous and well wooded m tlie m>rth, and 
contains celebrated coppti imnes la the 
south it 18 compiuativclv hv(l und has a 
rich alluvial soil Pop 2^3 970 

Huesca (h ts'ka, amunt, v town 

of Spam, capital of the piovinct of 11 m sc a, 
on the Isuclv It is btautifull> sitiiib d on 
ail tmimiKO in a hi tile [ihiin, h ts wtl! 
paved stiiets, v magnihctiit (iothu enthe 
dral dating fioin the Idtli <t*ntuiv an 
ancient ro\al pal i< c\ and o cimis f<»i bull 
tights Pop ID d Ik province' of Huesca 

iH lugged and monntamous in the nortii, 
hut has much futik md c ompaiativoly 
levtl land in the south 1 op 2ol,()0d 
Huet (u a), riKKUi Daniki, a I'niush 
entu andeluHsic il sc holar, was hoin at ( ’aen, 
]S'ormaiid> m IbU), and iducute'd at the 
lisuits college theie, afteiwaids wemt to 
J’aris accompanied Ihahait to the court 
of C^uecn (dnistma of Sweden, was ap 
{Kunted m KoDsid) ptec eptor undei Hossuet 
to the dauphin, ami supeiintc tided the < ole 
hratccl I >4 Iphin sene H Did nsum I H iphini) c)f 
the Latin classics After the cornphstiou of 
his tutoiship, having taken holy otdeis, he 
was made Abb<»t of Aulnai, and sulise 
cpiontly nommatcMi Ihshop ui Soihhoiih, whw h 
see he fxchang d foi that oi Avianches, 
hut latteily utned to an i. stahlishmont of 
the I emits at Pans, where ho died m 1721 
Amongst his wntings m C'armina Eatiua 
ct (trasa, I>e Inteiprc tationo, treatise on 
translation, Sur 1 Ongine dcs Komans, Cen 
sura I’hilosophii ('irtcsiana, Histone du 
Commerce et ch la Navigation des Ancioui, 
a b<K)k still of gremt value 
Hugh Capot See ( aj»rt 
Hughes, Thomah, ui English hamster, 
author, ami philanthropist, 1)01 n at ( Hmgtoti, 
llerkshirc, m 1821 lie was (cimsted at 
Kughy under Dr Arnold, and aftn wards 
at Oxford In 1848 he was tailed to the 
bar, and in 1809 became a ciucen’s counsel 
He IS widely known by his novel, Tom 
Browns Schooldays, a pic*tnre of school 
life at Rugliy, piihlishcu in 1850 It was 
followed by 'i om Brown at Oxford (18C51), 
A laiyman s haith (1868), Alfred the Oreat 
<1869), The ManUness of Christ, and other 
writings He was one who devoted much 
time to the scjcial eh vation of the work 
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mg class, encouraging in particular the co 
operative system In 1865 68 he was inein 
her of parliament for Lambeth, and in 1 868- 
74 for Frome He was latterly a count} 
court judge He died in 184b 

Hugli, or Hooghly (hog'li), a n\ er of Hiu 
dustan, m Bengal, formed by the junctiou of 
the Bhagirathi and the Jalangi at Nadija, 
about 56 miles ab<»ve (Calcutta 1 1 is 1 5 mih s 
wide at its mouth, but much cncumberfd 
by shoals At (^alcutta it is about a mile 
wide, and has rapid and violent tides U'Ik 
southwest monsoons prod t ice a ‘boro’ lu 
the llugli, that is, a tidal ua\e whicli 
rushes up the river at the late of 15 or 20 
miles an hour Ships drawing 26 feet 
ascend as far as Calcutta Total eour e 
about 200 miles 

Hugli, a town of Hindustan, in Beng il, 
on the Hugh river, 22 miles north fiom 
Calcutta 1 1 ugh is said to have lieen fouiulod 
by the roituguese m 1517 It wis ma<k 
the seat of a llntish factory in lb7b, but 
de( lined in importance as (’dcutta rose 
An imiKutant non railway bridge conneet 
mg the Last India railway system with 
that of the Lastern and Northern Bengal 
railway crosses the river near the town 
Pop 2vm 

Hugo(u go), Vic I oil Mari ji, a Irene h })oct 
and novelist, born February 26, 1802, at l»c 
Salmon, wiiere his father, then Major Hugo 
was stationed m command of a brigaile 
His father having entered the seiv^et of 
Joseph Bonaparte, King of Italy, and after 
wards of Spam, Victors eirlier years were 
partly spent m those countiies, but m 1612 
he went with his mother to P ins At the 
age of twelve he was already writing verses, 
and in 1828 his first novel, Han d Islande, 
appeared, followed m 1825 by Bug Jaigal 
In 1828 a complete edition of his Odes et 
Ballades appeared In these productions 
Hugo s anti classical tendencies m stjle and 
treatment of his subject had been very visible, 
but the appeal ance of his drama Chomwell 
(1827), with its celebrated preface, gave the 
watchword to the anti classic al or romantic 
school Cnmiw ell w as too long for represen 
tatiori, and it was only in 1 830 that Hernam, 
over which the great contest between Classi 
cists and Komau ticists took plac e, w as brought 
on the stage Other dramas followed — 
Marion Delorme (1831) Le Ihu s amuse 
(1832), Lucrece Borgia (18 H), Mane Tudor 
(1833), Angelo (1885), Buy Bias (1838), 
Les Bourgraves (1843) During those years 
he had also published a novel, Notre Dame 


de Pans (18 >0), and several veJumes of 
jioetry, Les leuiiles d’Automne (1831) I as 
Chants du CVc^puscule (1835), L(s Voix 
Int^neures (1837), Les Rayons et I^es OiiJ 
bres (1840) The poetry of this peiiod has 
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a melody and grace supc nor perh ips to any 
tint he afterwards wfotc^, but vvints that 
deep and original sense of life wliiih is 
characteiistic of his latci poems During 
the same |»cihnl he atSu frti ^ISoai 

essays on Miraboau, Volt me, and a number 
of articles for the Revue de Pans In 1841, 
after having been twice previously rejected, 
ho was elected a member of the French 
Academy, made shortly afterwards a tour 
in the Rhineland, of which he wrote a bril 
liaut and interesting account in Le Rhin, 
published in 1842 In 1845 he was mod© a 
jHjcr of France by Louis Philippe The re 
volution of 1848 threw Hugo into the tluck 
of the political struggle At first his votes 
were decidedly Conservative, but aft** Ovards, 
whether from suspicion of Napo’eou s de 
signs or from other reasons, he beJhme one of 
the chiefs of the democratic party After the 
coup (Vetaty December 2, 1851, he was one of 
those who kept up the struggle in the streets 
against Napoleon to the last He then fled 
to lirussels, where he published the first of 
his hitter satires on the founder of the 
Second Empire, Napol<?on le Petit In the 
following } ear (1853) the second, the famous 
volume of Les Chitiments a wonderful 
mixture of satincal invective, lyncal pas 
Sion and pathos appeared Hugo now went 
to hve m Jersey, was expelled along with 
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the other French exiles m 185 > l>\ the Knjj 
liBh government, and finally settled in Guern 
sey It waa in the comparative solitude 
and quietness of the Channel Islands that he 
wrote most of the great uorks of his latei 
years, law C’onttmplations (1850), 
gende des Sit ( It s, Ist senes (1^59), (^hansons 
des Rues et dts Jiois (1805), and his cele 
brated serits of 8t>cial novels, Lea Mis i 
ables (1862), I^es 'Irwaillturs de la Alcr 
(1860), and i/Hoinm< qiu Uit (1809) In 
ISJO, after the fall t)f the Empire, Victoi 
Hng(» retninttl to Pans, where he spent 
the remaining years of a remarkably vigoi 
ouH old age in occ-isional attendances at 
the senate, and m adding to the already 
long list of his literary works Amongst 
these latest pioduetions we may mention 
(^uatre \ ingt trei/e (1S72), L’ Art d tire 
Grand pere (1877), L’Histoire dun Criino 
(1877), Le Pape (1878), La Pitie bupitim 
(1879), Religions et Religion (1880), Les 
Quatre Vents de 1 Esprit (1881), Jja I i 
gende des Sitcles (lost senes 188 1', "I onpit 
inada (1882) He died on Miy 2, 18S . 

Huguenots (hO'ge nots), a ttim of un 
known origin, applied by the Homan ( 'atholu s 
to the Protestants of France during tin rt li 
glous stniggles of the lf)th and 17th ten 
tunes I )unng the early part of the lOthcen 
tur} the doctiines of C alvin, uotwithst tmliiig 
the opjiosition of Irantis I , spread widtly 
m Iiance Under his siu cessor ileuiy 11 , 
1547 *>9, the Protestant patty grew strong, 
and under Iiantis II hccaine a politieal 
force headed h) the Bourbon family, espe 
cially the King of Navarre and tlie Prime 
of Condi At the head of the (’atholu 
paity stood the Guises, and through their 
influonee with the weak, young king, a 
fanatital persecution of the Hiigiicnots com 
mcnced The result was that a Huguenot 
conspiracy, headed by Pnnee Louis of 
Couu6, was formed for the purpose of com 
pellmg the king to dismiss the Guises and 
accept the Pnnee of Condt^ as regent of the 
realm But the plot was betray c<l, and 
many of the Huguenots were execute* I oi 
impnsoned In 1560 Francis died, vml 
durmg the minonty of the next king, 
Charles IX , it was the policy of the queen 
mother, (’atharine de Medici, to encouiage 
the Protestants m the free exercise of their 
religion in order to curb the Guises But 
in 1 562 an attack on a Protestant meeting 
made by the followers of the Duke of (xuwe 
commemed a series c»f religious wars which 
desolated France almost to the end of the 
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cciitnrv C vthai nu , howt u », htgan 
tint Protestantism might Income a jKjrin » 
neiit power in the umntrv ami Hinldenl> 
making an allunu with th< Guists he 
tween them then projtcbd and tnrritd out 
the massacre of St lUitholumew’s (August 
25, 1572) 9 he J’lotestants tied to tin ir 

foitihed towns and tarrie<l on a wtu witli 
vaiying Huct« 88 On the death of ChiulcH 
IK, Heniy HI , a fnhh sevtitign, found 
himself compelh*! to nmto with the King of 
Navarie, ht id of th«‘ houst of Bom bon ami 
h<ir appirent of tin Iremli iiown, aguiiist 
the anibitmus Guists, who optuily ‘iimed at 
the till om ,and ha<le\iiUd tin pi oplc against 
him toHiii h a degrt I tli it hi w as on the point 
of losing the crown \fttr t)u* nssassina 
tion of llinry III the King of Navano 
was obliged t'» maintain a sovcio struggle 
foi the V i( uit thiono and not until ho liail, 
b> theadvKi of ^ully, t mbruted the Catho 
In tiligton (1 t^M), did he tn)oy (inKt pos 
st'iMon of tin kingdom as IIiiiiv IV’^ live 
ytais aftei waids hi sointul to the Ilugue 
m*ts the ir u\ il 1 ights hy the l^dn t of Nantim, 
wluth loulMini'l to them tlu fite «\erciM(' 
of thtir n ligion and gav e tin m i qiial daiiim 
with the ( atholns to all otliies and digni 
tiis '1 hey Wirt also left in posMiwsiori of 
till fortresses whn h had he« n < * di d to thorn 
fot their secut its 'Ihisedut dlonkil them 
till imans of forming a i ind of repuhlii 
witiiin the kingdom, which Hiihchen, who 
legarded it as a seiious obstacle to the 
growth of the loyal }>owtr, rc. solved to 
ciush Thc^ warragid fiom l(t21 to 1(>29, 
wlun Roihtlh, after an obstiiuito dtfince, 
fell l)eforo the royal troops, the Huguenots 
had to sum tiller all thi ii strongholds, al 
though they were sltll ullowi d freedom of 
< onseienee unde r the’ imnistnis of Uii hi In u 
and Ma/ann But when lotus XIV and 
Madame do Mamtcnoii set the fashton of 
devontness, a imw |)ei sedition of tin Piotes 
tants coiritiic need 'Ihey were deprived of 
the II civil rights and hodics r>f dragoons wc n 
sent into the sou* In in provinces to compel 
the 1 rotestant inh ihitaiits to abjure thou 
faith 'I he Edict of N antis was revoked 
in 1685, and by this act inoie than 5(HJ,<J0(r 
Protestant subjects wi n diivcn out ti> carry 
their industry, wealth, and skill to other 
coiintnc 8 I n the rc ign of Eoms X V a new 
edict was issued reiiressive of Protestantism, 
but so many voices wercs raised in favour of 
toleration that it had to l>e revoke d The 
revolution first put the Protestants cm 
an equality with their Catholic neigh boun* 
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Huia-bird, the native name of a genus of 
New Zealand starlings, IhteralocJm amti- 
rostris or Neomorpha Gouldi i, compnsiiig a 
single species of birds, occupying a very 
limited space in a few densely wooded moun 
tain ranges The plumage is a very dark 
green, appearing to he black in some lights, 
the tip of the tail white The moat striking 
peculiarity about this bird is that the male 
has a stout, straight Vieak, the female a long, 
slendt r, curved bill 

Hulk, the name applied to old ships liid 
by as unlit for further sea going service, 
and used as depots for coals, siilors, &c 
The hulks formerly often hciid in Eng 
land consisted of old ships to which convicts 
were sent previously to their transportation 

Hull, oi KrN( sroN on Hui i , a river port, 
munieipal and parliamentary borough of 
England, and a county of itself, Im dly 
situated m the East Hiding of Yoik at the 
influx of the Hull into the estuary of the 
Humber Th« town stands on a low and 
level tract of ground, and stietehes along the 
banks of the Humber, from the inunditions 
of which it 18 secured by strong embankments 
Amongst the notable puldic buildings and 
institutions are the town hall, the new ex 
change, tlic corn exchange, dock olhccs, &c , 
the royal institution, the public rooms, Hull 
and 1 ast Hiding (’ollege, Kcckitt freelibrar}, 
the inhi mary, disjionsary, children’s hospital, 
&c There are tliice well laid out public 
parks The induatnt s of the town arc v iried, 
comprising flax and cotton mills, ship build 
ing, rope and sail woiks, non foundiics, ma 
chine making, seed crushing, colour making, 
oil boiling, &c , but its importance aiises 
chiefly from its 8hi})ping commeice, Hull 
being one of the busiest seaports in the king 
dom The docks ai e imongst the largest m 
the kingdom The railu ay c ommmiK ations 
are excellent, not fewer than five railway 
companies iimuing into the town It is an 
ancient town, ami was of some importance 
long before it received its charter from Ed 
waid I It pla>ed a conspicuous pait dur 
mg the civil war, being held b} the Parlia 
mentary forces, and twice besieged without 
success It has three parliamentary divisions, 
East, Central, and West, each of which re 
turns one member Pop (1^01), 240,618 

Hullah, John Pyke, an I nglish musician, 
bom in 1813, died in 1884 He entered 
the Royal Academy of Music in 1832, and 
attracted some attention by his comic opera, 
The Village Coquettes (1836), which was fol 
lowed by the Earlier of Bassora m 1837, and 


The Outpost m 1838 About this time he 
began to work for the establishment of popu- 
lar singing schools He became professor 
of music at King’s College and other in 
stitutious m London, and in 1874 inspector 
of training schools He wrote some educa 
tional and historical works on music, amongst 
which are the Grammar of Haimony, (xram 
mar of ( ’ounterpoint, A History of \1 odern 
Music, &.C 

Hulse'an Lectures, a series of discourses 
delivered annually at Cambndge, und.r a 
bequest by the Hev John Hu'' d, who died 
m 1789 I he lectures must not vjc less than 
four or more thiii six 'i’he Gubjeet pre 
scribed is the evidences of revealed religion, 
or the explanation of the most difficult texts 
or obscure ]>art8 of Holy jcripture 'J he 
peiHons eligible as lectureis arc Masters of 
Arts of the Umv'^ersity of Cambridge 

Hu'manistB, a paity which, during the 
Renaissance of the sixteenth century culti 
vated literature, especially classical litera 
turo J’heir influence was decidedly in 
favour of progress and reform, and m this 
way they may be considered as heralding 
and (o operating with the great rclignms 
reformers Erasmus is the great type of 
tlic humanist, as Lutlier is of the religious 
ref )rjnf r 

Hamanita'nans, a term sometimes ap 
plied to the various classes of anti Trim 
tinaiis, who regard (’bust as a more man 
Their opinions must not be confounded w ith 
An mism, which admits the pre existence 
of C’hrist, and his pre eminence among (iod’s 
creatures The term is also applied to the 
followers of bt bumon, who inamtained the 
perfectilulity of human nature without the 
aid of supernatural gnee 

Human'ities (Litm, hfe7(p human tor es\ 
a term for humane or polite literature, m 
cludmir the study of the ancient classics m 
opposition to philosophy and science In the 
Scotch universities humanity is applied to 
the study of the Latin language and litera 
ture alone 

Humber, a large nver, or rather estuary, 
on the east side of England, between the 
counties of York and Lincoln At its 
western extremity it is joined by the Ouse, 
after the latter has been augmented by the 
Derwent and Aire, below Goole it receives 
the Don, lower down the Trent, and still 
lower the Hull from the opposite side It 
18 about 35 miles long, and varies m breadth 
from 1 to 7 miles There is at all times a 
considerable depth of water m the fair way 
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of the channel, and the navigation la safe 
and easy 

Humbert I, XJMBEBro, King of Italy, 
born March 1 1, 1844, eldest son of Vutor 
Emmaniul In the war of in which 

Italy joined Prussia against Austna, he 
Ux)k the held in command of a division, 
and distinguished himself b> his bravtr^ m 
the diHastroiia battle of ( usto//i, In 18(J8 
he married his cousm, Marghcnto, daughter 
of Duke F erdmand of CJenoa, He sm ct eded 
bis father on tfanuuv % 1878, and was 
a‘^'. isRuiatul in Jul\ P*00 

Humble-plant, a specie s of sensitive plant 
(which set ' 

Humboldt (h\im'lK)lt), Fuiedrkh Hun- 
iin n VtiwNDi-u, Pi \ HON \t)V, a (Itrman 
tiavellci and naturalist, was born Sept 1 I, 
it Beilm, wbeie his father luhl the 
post of r<v}al chambcilaiu IK stinlied vt 
the I nncrsitus of l^rvnkfort on thi Odti, 
Jierlin, and (lottingen, and ilso at tlu com 
mercial at ult iny m Hambnig His hist 
WHirk w IS Obstitatioiis on the Basiltof the 
llhinc (17‘K)) In 17^U he stiidud mining 
and botany it the mining school m h t* ih» tg 
and 8ul)8e(piently bee line oitisctr of tin 
mines in I rancoma. In 1 7^7 hi» rt soh « d to 
make a scit ntihc journe) in the tropic d out s 
along with i friend, Aunt Honpland I hey 
landed iti uman i, in iSouth Vnunc i, in Kil>, 
170^k and spent h\c ye us in cxploimg sen n 
tihcally tho region of the Or mot o md the 
upper part of tlu Pro Negro, tlu distnrt 
between Quito and Lima, the eitv of Me xn o 
and tlu surrounding countrv, and the islaiul 
of Chiba In 1804 the\ arrived at Ikirdt aux, 
bringing w ith them in imriu nsc mass of 
fresh knowledge in g« oerraphy, geology, 
climatology, meteoroltjgy, botany, /enilogy, 
and every branch of natural stience, is well 
as in ethnology and [lolitical statistu s 
Humbolilt selected Pans as his rcsuleiue, 
no othei city offering so many aids to b< n n 
tific study, and remained there ariangmg 
his collections and manuscripts till March, 
1805, after which he visited Home ind 
Naples in company with Gay Lussac, l»ut 
eventually returned to Pans m 1807, when 
the first volume of his great work, Voy agi 
aux Unions ^quinoxiales du Nouveau ( on 
tinent, appeared, the thirtieth and last wris 
published m 1827 In 1827 Humboldt, 
who had been offered several high posts by 
the government of IVussio, and had aceom 
pamed the king on several journeys as part 
of his suite, was persuacled to give up his 
residence at Pans and settle at Berlin, 
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where he combined the study of stience 
with a certain amount of diplomatio work 
In 18i0, under the patronage of tho tVnr 
Nicholas, he made an e\t>edition to Hibiiia 
and (^ential Asii, which resulted in some 
valuable discoveries, published in his Asie 
Centrale In 18 ht^ j)iibliHhe‘d at Fans his 
FiXamen (Viticpio de laCKoempliu du Non 
\t lu ('ontineiit In 18 1^ ippciucd the Inst 
volume of the ( osme s, his chief work, a vast 
and compuhensin 8uive> of natuial phono 
nuna, in which tlu id< i of the uint> of tho 
forces which move below tlio vaiutv of 
iiatuio m thoroughiv gia8pe<l llumlioldt 
died in IS.V) 

Humboldt, Kahi W ii m i m, IUrov \on, 
biothor of the jtre ceding, was hoin it 
Potsdam in 17o/, and studied at Tkrhn, at 
Iranlvfoit on the Oder, and at (lottmgtii 
After ti IV t llmg in hiaiue uul Spam, and 
acting as Ptiissi in iinnistt i at Home, he was 
ealit d to till tiie olhet of minister of the 
inter lor m coinuM tion with < ick^siastu al and 
c dm atioiial nuttius, and had a most im 
poitint shall m the education il piogtess 
whuh Prussia Ins since' made la 1810 he 
became imnisK i )>lc mpotcmtiai y to Vienna 
took an active pait in the cotuhision of th< 
Peace of Pans (1814), and at tho (VuigicHs 
of \ u ima ( 1 M 1 and c»tlic r gioat diplomatic 
tr niHactions In IMO he was an nciivt 
number of tho Prussian mimstry, but n 
Higiud and lotiied to his cstatei at '!’« ge 1, 
where he died m 18 55 Hm works me bule 
poems, literary essays, , but by fai thes 
most valuable are bis philologual wriimgs, 
such as Additions and (Vurections to Aele 
lungs Mithi itlatt.s , KeseauluH Kegaidmg 
tho Original Inhabitants of S[>am intVm 
iioetiou with the Piasepui Language , em tho 
Kawi fiunguage of lava, on iho 1 diversity 
of Language and its InMuoneeon tho I>e 
velopinont e)f Speech, kc 

Hume, David, an ominont historian and 
philosfiphf r, was Isini at Ldmburgh on tlu^ 
2(5th Apnl, 171 1 He was d««tme d fe»r the 
law, but was drawn away by his love e»f 
liteiature and philosophy, and retire cl to 
frineca, where dunng throe years of epiiot 
an I studious life he eenniMised Ins I’roatiso 
upon Hum ill Nature liio work was pub 
lished at Tunuhin in 1738, but, m his own 
words, ‘fell dead Iwim from thtj press ’ His 
next work, Essays, Moral, I'ohtical, and 
Literary (lelmburgh, 1742), met with a 
better r« centum In 1745 be l>(*canu eom 
pamon to the insane Marquis e>f Aimandrih , 
and he accompanied General Smeiair in 
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1746 and 1^47 in bis expedition against 
France and in a military embissy to Vienna 
and Turin He now published a recasting 
of his IVcatise upon Human Nature, under 
the title of an Inquiry Concerning the Human 
Understanding (1747) In 1762 he published 
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his Political Discourses, which were well re 
ceived, and hia IiK^uiry Concerning the Prin 
ciplea of Morals The same year he ob 
tamed the appointment of Iibiarian of the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, and began 
to write his history of England, of which the 
first volume appeared in 1764 It was, like 
most of the succetding \olumes, severely 
attacked both for its religious and political 
tendencies, but, in spite of adverse criticism, 
his History of England, after its completion 
in 1761, was recogni/ed as a standard work 
Its merits are chiefly clearness and force of 
narrative and philosophical breadth of view 
in the judgment of men and events In 
1763 he accepte" an invitation from the 
Earl of Hertford, then proceeding as am- 
bassador to Pans, to accompany him, and 
was enthusiastically received by Parisian 
circles in his character of philosopher and 
historian After the departure of Lord 
Hertford in 17‘>6, he remained as chargi 
d'affaires, and returned to England in 1766, 
bringing with him Rousseau, for whom he 
procured a pension and a retreat in Derby 
shire But the morbid sensitivity of Rous 
seau brought about a disagreement which 
put an end to the friendship In 1767 he 
was appointed under secretary of state, a 
post which he held till 1769, when he re 


tired to Edinburgh Here he lived till his 
death on August 25, 1776 Asa philoso 
pher, m which quality his reputation is 
[>erhaps greatest, Hume’s acute sceptical 
intt lit ct did great service by directing re 
search to the precise character of the ftinda 
mental conceptions on which our knovi ledge 
and our beliefs are based His acute nega 
tive criticism of these conceptions {e g his 
reduction of the ideas of personal identity, 
(onscience, causality, to mere effects of 
association) compelled philosophy eithei to 
come to a dead halt or to find, as Kant did, 
a new and profounder view of the nitui^ 
of human reason 

Hume, Joseph, politician and economist, 
born at Montrose in 1777 After 8tud>mg 
medicine at Edinburgh he was apiKiinteii 
manne assistant surgeon in the ser k e of 
the Elast India Company Having qualified 
himself by a diligent stutly of the nati\ e Ian 
guages he obtained several lucrative posts 
connected with the commissariat and the 
pay office, and in 1808, when only in his 
thirty first year, he was able to return to 
Europe with a considerable fortune After 
making a tour in Southern Europe and 
Egypt he became m 1812 Tory member for 
the ‘ rotten borough ’ of Weymouth , but 
losing his seat in 1813 began to take an 
active part in regard to Lancasteri in schools 
savings’ banks, and other measures of social 
reform In 1818 he was again returned to 
parliament as member for the Aberdeen dis 
trict of burghs It was now that he began 
his career as an active advocate of reforms, 
such as the emancipation of the Catholics, 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
economy m public expenditure, &c He 
had no power as an orator, his strength ly 
mg m his handling of figures and the tena- 
city and energy with which he earned on 
his crusade against corruption After re 
presenting Middlesex and Kilkenny county 
he was returned by the Montrose burghs m 
1842, which he continued to represent till 
his death in 1855 

Hu'merus, the long cylindrical b(»ne of 
the arm, situated between the shoulder and 
the fore arm , also the corresponding Ijone 
in the lower animals 

Humming-birds, the name given to a 
family (Trochilidae) of minute and beautiful 
birds, so called from the sound of their wmgs 
in flight The beak is slendei , generally long, 
sometimes straight and sometimes curved, 
the tongue is long, filiform, bifid at the point, 
and capable of being protruded to a oon- 
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siderable distance. In size humming birds 
vary from that of a wren to that of a humble 
bee They ne\er light to taVe food, but 
feed while on the wing, hoveling before a 
flower, supjKirted by a rapnl vibratory 
movement of the 
wings which pro 
duces the hum 
ming noise In 
sects form a gi ♦ it 
proportion of 
their food Ihcst 
beautiful hinls 
are jieculiai to 
America, and al 
most exclusivel} 
tropical Onespe 
cies, the rub> 
throated hum 
ming bird {Tin 
ehdus (oftthris), 

Tiiftod ii<ok((l ilniniumx I'U 1 
18 pretty common Onuamifa onutta 

in the north Ciist 

of the United Staten The only note of tlic 
burnt ling bird is a single cimp, not lomh r 
than that of a cricket It is very fearless 
and irascible, two males scaicoly ever meet 
ing without a contest Among the more re 
markable of these birds is the tufted necked 
humming bird {Ornisimfa nt adta) of (>uiana 
and ISorthern Iha/il In this species the 
< rest, outer tad feath# rs, and neck phuiics 
are reddish chestnut, the littir tipped with 
green, the throat and nj)(Hr part of th< 
breast are emerald green, the back bion/e 
green Perhaps four hundred spcicus of 
humming birds art now known 

Humus, a substance which occurs m vegt 
table mould, and in hepnds containing dc 
composing vegetable matter Hum us as it 
exists lu the soil is a product of the decay 
of vegetables It is a mixture of vanous car 
bon corapoun Is, which slowly undergo com 
bustion with the jiroduction of carlxm di 
oxide, w iter, and ammoni i, which are again 
taken up by plants 

Handred, in England, a division of a shire 
or county It was so called, according to 
some writers, because each hundred found 
1 00 sureties of the king s peace, or 100 able 
bodied men of war Others think it to have 
been so called beiause originally composted 
of lOO families Hundreds are said to havt 
l»een first introduced into England by Alfied 
Formerly if a came was committed, suih 
as robWry, arson, killing or maiming cattle, 
destroving turnpikes or works on navigable 
nvers, the hundred bad to make it good, 
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but hundreds are now only liable for damage 
done by rioters acting felomousl> 

Hungary (llunganau name, Mar/ifar 
Orszdfj^ Land of the Magyars), a kingilom 
in the south cast of h uropo, forimng, to 
gether with Austria, the Austro Hungaiian 
monarch) It iiu hides Ilungar) Proper, 
with Tnnsylvani i, Slavonia, ( roatia, the 
Uroato Slav Oman Military Fumtieis, , 
totil area 124 100 sij miles, with a {>op of 
1^,208,531 llungai) Piopor (im hiding 
iransylvaiua), with an ana of 108,000 Htj 
miles and a pop of 16,058 882, may be con 
sidered as a large hasm surrounded by moun 
tains on every side ( xcept the south Of 
thc'<e the principal are the ( *ai pathians, 
whuh cover the noithern and easttiu paits 
of the country with their ramifieations 
Ilie Danube and the I'heiss, with their nf 
tiueiits, are the (hkf rivers I'hc Poprad, 
in the north, is tributary to the Vistula, 
being the only Hungarian nvei not belong 
mg to the basin of the Danube I he Diavi 
forms the south west frontier on tlie side of 
( roatia and Slavonia Pctwetii the Danube 
and the Drave lu the two piincipal lakei, 
the Phitten See or Balaton Lake and tlu 
Nousiedlor fioin whuh tlu water ocia 
sionally disappears flunguiy is one of tlu 
hcalthust countries m h uiopi , and generally 
has a fertile soil All Kinds of gram, espe 
oiall) excellent wheat, wines, fruits, tobiu co, 
hemp, Max, hojis, satTroii, woail, maddei, hu 
ma< h, cotton, aie among the [iroducts of 
Hnngar) Homs, cattle, sheep, hogs, game 
(m the north bears), poultry, fish (espoinally 
the sturgeon and Halmon), hies, and sillc 
vvoMus are among the productions of the 
iiiimal Kingdom Among the minerals arc 
gold, silvei, cojiper, lion, hod, zinc, cobalt, 
antimony, sulphur, aisinu, iilt, Ac , with 
coils incl peat I ho situation of Hungary, 
which occ upn an area wliero the various 
1 ices of Europe me c t and mtc rlacc, at counts 
for the variety of nationalities it contains 
liuse coinpnse, la sides the f lunganaiis or 
Magyars (over »» number), Kou 

manians, Movaoks (iermans, Servians, Hu 
thenians, Ac i he Magyars, who aie the 
dominant race, are located foi the most iiart 
compactly in the centre of the kiiigctom 
They are brave, high spirited, and sincere, 
in many rc8i>ect8 resembling their kinsmen 
the 'I’nrks A decided majority are Roman 
Catholic s, the rest Protestants, chiefly Cal 
V mists, with a few Greek Catholics 'I'he 
Germans have settled all over the country, 
and there is scarcely a town of Hungary 
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which is not at least partly inhabited by Ger- 
mans, while some are essentially German 
Science, literature, the press, trade and in- 
dustry, are for the greater part m their hands 
The Hungarian has a natural inclination to 
agnculture and the breeding of cattle, and 
the fertility of the soil making up for some 
deficiencies in methods has made Hungary 
one of the chief corn growing countnes of 
Europe It IS also oelebratt d for its wines, 
the fmcHt variety of which is the Tokay 
Ihere are few extensive manufactures in 
Hungary Iron and steel works, potteries, 
glass nianufactones, sugar refineries, soap 
and tallow works, arc amongst the principal 
The production of coal and iron is increasing, 
and the annual value of the mining products 
18 about 42,500,000 With regard to popular 
education Hungiry is behind the Austnan 
part of the empire, but education was made 
com})ulsory in 1 868 ^J’here are universities 
at Budapest, Klausenburg, and Agram The 
Hungaiian linguagc is nearly allied to the 
1 ni kisli and I< innish, but not to any other 
tongue spoken in Euiope It hiis latterly 
been tarefully cultivated, and Hungarians 
hav c distinguished themselves in all branches 
of liti raturc Among modern names we can 
only mention those of Andie w llorvitth, Hot 
VOS, A and('* Kisfaludy, Garay, Vorosmarty, 
Petoh, Kercny, Araiiy, Josika, and Jokay 
Besides its repiesentation m the controlling 
body of Delegations (see Aw^trta) Hungary 
since 1867 has an independent Diet, con 
sisting of an Upper and liowcr House, the 
first composed of hcicditary and life peers, 
church dignitaries and state dignitiries, the 
second of repicsentatiics elected by vote 
The Austrian emperor is only king of Hun 
gaiy Gioatia and bl i\ onia ha\ e a common 
diet of their ou n foi the management of in 
tcrnal affairs 

Hi star q - 'Jdie Magyars, an Asiatic people 
of d’uraniui lacc, allied to the I inns and 
the lurks, dwelt in what is now Southern 
Kussia before they descended under Arpkl 
into the plain of the Danube, towards the end 
of the 9th century, and conquered the whole 
of Hungary and Transylvania During the 
fiist half of tlie lOth century their mva 
sions and incursions 8j»read teiror through- 
out Germany, France, and Italy, but at 
length their tot il defeat by Otho I of Ger 
many put An end to their maraudings, and 
undei their native dynasty of Arpitds they 
settled dowui to learn agriculture and the 
arts of peace Stephen I (997-1080) was 
the first who was successful in extending 


Christianity generally amongst the Hun- 
ganans, and was rewarded by a crown from 
Pope Sylvester II and with the title of 
apostalu king (1000) Stephen encouraged 
learning and literature, and under him Latin 
became not only the official language of the 
government, but the vehicle of Hunganan 
civilization, which it unfortunately continued 
to be for the next 800 years In 1089 King 
Ladislaus extended the boundaries of Hun- 
gary by the conquest of Croatia and Sla 
vonia, and King Coloman by that of Dalma 
tia m 1102 During the 12th century the 
ITunganans first attained, through Irench 
connections, a certain refinement of life and 
manners About the middle of the 13th 
century King Bela induced many Germans 
to settle m the country which had been de 
])opulatcd by the Mongol invasions With 
Andiew III (1290-1301) the male line of 
the Arp Id dynasty became extinct, and the 
royal dignity now became purely elective 
Charles Kobert of Anjou was the first 
elected (1309) Ijouis I (1342-82) added 
Poland, Bed Kussia, Moldavia, and a part of 
Servia, to his kingdom The reign of Sigis- 
muud (1387-1417), who was elected Em 
peror of Germany, is interesting from the 
invasion of Hungary by the Turks (1391), 
and the war with the Hussites Sigismund 
introduced vanous reforms, and founded 
an academy at Buda Matthias Corvmus 
(1458-90), combining the talents of adiplo- 
mitist and general, was equally successful 
against his enemies at home and abroad, 
and IS even ytt remembered by the popu 
Hr mind as the ideal of a just and firm 
ruler He founded a university at Press 
burg During the reigns of Ladislaus IL 
(1490-1516) and Louis II (1516 26) the 
rapacity of the nngnitcs and domestic 
troubles brought the })ow or of Hungary low, 
and the battle of Mohacs (1526) made a 
great pait of the country a 1 urkish province 
for 160 years The rest was left m dis 
pute betwetn Ferdinand of Austria and 
John Zapolya, but eventually by the help 
of the Protestants passed to the former, and 
has since remained under the sceptre of the 
Hapsburgs In 1686 Leopold I took Buda 
and recovered most of Hungary and Tran- 
8>lvania. In 1724 Charles VI secuied by 
the Pragmatic Sanction the Hungarian 
crown to the female descendants of the 
house of Hapsburg, and the loyalty of the 
Hungarians to his daughter, Mana Theresa, 
sav ed the dynasty from rum Mana 1 heresa 
did much for the improvement of Hungaiy 
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by the promulgatlan of the niral code called 
Urbanuni, and by the formation of village 
schools On the advent of the French re- 
volution, and dunng the wars which ensued, 
the Hungarians once more played a pro 
imnent part in supjwrt of the Hapsburg 
crown Napoleon fell, but the revolution 
had given an impetus to ideas of national 
and popular rights which the Hungirians, 
long stiHed under tin Germanic traditions 
and tenikncics of thur rulers, wore amongst 
the first to ft t.1 h or a time Francis f and 

Mettcrnnh stood stiffly out against all con 
c tshioiis, and tried to govern by pure absoliit 
ism, but ( nded by summoning in 182‘» a 
new dut Ihc diet distinguished itself bv 
adopting the IMag^ai language in its debates 
instead of the Latin to which it hid been 
aceustonu tl Succeeding diets ui IK U) and 
1 S 12 1 lade new demands m the direction of 
religious cijuality, a popular suffiage, and 
ahiogation of the privileges of the nohhs 
^lie Austn iu governriu nt ittempted to it 
press tlu Hungarian national mocemtnt by 
imprisoning iJeik, Kossuth, and others of 
the lta<k‘rs The stiugglc contiim<<l till 
IS 18, when the Frtnth r< volution of that 
>ear gave the impulst for a similar nsing 
in Vienna I’rinee Mt tttrnu h fled to lion 
don, and the \ leiineHe court inadt a formal 
toncession of all inifiortaut demarnls, hut 
these had no sooner been granted than the 
government begin seeretlv to work against 
their lx.ing jiut in operation 'Hie dt |)en 
deneies of the Hunganan crown, the < 'roata 
and the \V allaehians of '1 lansylvania were 
privately encouraged to revolt, and m l)e 
cember of the same year an Austrian army 
took the field with the avuwtd object of 
annihilating the indejiendence of Hungary, 
but a seiK a of pitched battles lesultod on 
the whole so much in favour of the Hun 
gariaiis that Austria was obliged to call in 
the aid of Russia, which w us at once grantt d 
Aftt r i heroic struggle the Iliinganans had 
to succumb Ibe nation was reduced to 
the position of a [irovmec , and some of the 
greatest statesmen and soldiers of Hungary 
penshed on the scaffold Rut the struggle 
was continued by the Hungarians in the 
form of a constitutional agitation, and at 
last, when the battle of Sadowa m IKUfi 
separated Austria from Germany, Austri i, 
left face to face with a nation almost as 
powerful and numerous as itself, felt com 
polled to submit In 1867 a separate con 
stitntion and administration for Hungary 
was deeieed, ind on Sth June the emperor 
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and empress were crowned king and queen 
of Huugar} with the utin(*st pomp, aeconi 
ing to the ancient ceremonies c«f a Hun 
ganaii coronation I'he dualism of the Aus- 
trian empire was thus tinalH constituted 
It was indeed but the paitial recognition of 
the fac t that the empire w as a he U i ogoneous 
assemblage of commumtieH dilftrmg widely 
m race, language social habits and customs, 
and bound together onl} by the accidiut of 
having fallen to the house of Hapslmig 

Hungary-balsam, a kind of tuipudmo 
procured from PirtH'i Pumihoy theincnmtam 
pine of Hungary 

Hungary-water, a distilled watci con 
Bistiug of dilute alcohol aromati/c d with the 
tops of tlovveis of losemary or other aroma 
tie 8ul)stance8, used asajKifume socalhsl 
because fust made for the use «)f a (jiieen of 
Hungary 

Hunger, a ciavmg for food It is a sen 
sation pnitly ansirig in the stomach, simo 
it mav h< iclievei! tcmpoiaiily h) the in 
tiochiction into the stonuK h of mateiml 
which is inrapalilt» of yiildmg any nutn 
incut to the hod) It may Is. clu<} to % ton 
ditioii of fulinss of the vt sstjls of the sto 
iniwh leluvtdhy any htiimilus vvhic h, ac ting 
on the lining nu ndtrant', indutis a How t>f 
fluid fiom the glamls Rut it also arises 
from a condition of the system since tin 
introduction of mitnint nt into tin blood 
apart altogether fiom ihtj stomach, will 
relieve it d’his is also evident fnun the 
fact that hunger may ht (\j>oiienced even 
when the stomach is itull of food, and when 
food IS sup[)lied lu ahundaiuc, if some clis 
tasc prevents the ill moi |»tion of tin nourish 
nn nt, or cjuukly drams it fioni the blood 
Hungci may he partiallv alla)c'd by slei p 
or by the use of nanotns, tolaicc*), ainl al 
cohol, all of whnh tend to dimimsh tin dis 
integintion of tissin 

Huuingen (hu'nmg eii), a town of (Jcjr 
many, in Up])er Alsace, forirnilv hirtified 
It has a fauiouH fish hiec ding c stahlishment 
Rop 2^116 

Huns, a norninln and waiHke jieople of 
Asia, of Mongolian i tee, part of whom 
ciiUicd l*uirop< , probably m tin 1th con 
tnry after Christ, toinpnrcd the Alans, 
and drove the Goths out of liacjia 'I hey 
contmued to extend then dommion along 
the l)amil>e till the tunc of Attila (4S4 
A i> )» who, uniting the whole Hunniih 
power in one hand became the most power 
ful pnnee of his time (See AUtlo ) His 
defeat near (Jlialons was the comme neement 
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of tile decline of the power of the Huns, 
and within a generation after his death in 
463, the great Hunnish empire had com 
pletely disappeared, and the race been 
absorbed amongst other barbarous peoples 
The term Huns uas used by ancient and 
medneval writers in a \cry vague war to 
indicate barbarous hordes invading Kiiro])c 
from the north east The Huns are dc 
scribed as a race of dark com])lexion with 
small black eyes, flat nost s, and broad shoul 
ders 

Hunt, James Henuy LKirn an English 
poet and essayist, born in 1784 lie was 
educated at ( 'hristchun h Hospital, where 
he attained some distiiution, entered the 
office of his brother, an attorney, and after 
vvar<ls o])t lined a situation in the war office 
In 1808, in conjunction with his brother 
John, he staited the Examiner newspaper, 
which soon became prominent for the fear 
kssness with which public matters were 
I hscussed El c long othcial i esentmei it took 
shape in two piosecutions of the brothers, 
the second of which, occasioned by m at tide 
in the paper of 22d March, 1812, leflect 
mg on the character of the pi nice legent, 
resulted in tlic brothers bung sentenced to 
pay a fine of t600 each, and to suffer two 
years’ imprisonment During his confine 
nieiit he w rote several works, amongst winch 
are the h east of the Poets, the Descent of 
Libeity, and the Story of Kimmi In 1818 
ajipcared Foliage, a collection of oiigmal 
pouiis and translations from Homei, JEco 
critiis, P»ion, &c , and in 181M the Indicitor 
was stirted, a weekly jomn il on the model 
of thi Spectator, which lontamed some of 
his hist essays In 1822 he proceeded to 
Ital\, having received in invitation thither 
fiom Hyron and Slu llev, and, in conjunction 
with the former, tamed on a newspapci 
called the Liberal, but it pioved unsuccess 
ful On his return to England Hunt pub 
lished Recollections of Jjord P»\ron and 
some of his Oontempoiaries(twovols ,1828h 
which provoked somewhat the indignation 
of the noble poet’s fnends Among his 
snbstHpient works may be mentioned, A 
legend of Florence, a play u presented with 
some success at (’ovent Oirden in 1840, 
Stones from the Itilian Poets (two vols 
181b), Men, Women, and Books (1S47), 
A Jai of Honey from Mount H>bla(1817) 
the Town, its Memorable Cliaracttrs and 
Events (1848), Autobiography (thiee vols 
1860), Table Talk (I860) In D12 Mr-. 
Shelley settled an annuity of i.120 upon 


Leigh Hunt, and m 1847 a govemmeui- 
pension of £200 a year was l^stowed on 
him He died in 1859 
Hunt, WiiLiAM Holman, an English pain- 
ter, born in 1 827 at London He was trained 
in the Royal Academy school, and began to 
exhibit in 1846 He belongs to the so called 
Pre Raphaelite school of English artists 
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(See Pre Raphaelite School ) In 1 853 liia 
(’laudioand Isabella first atti acted publu 
attention, followed next year by the Ligh^ 
of the Woild (Olirist teaching lu the temple) 
Mr Hunt then made a journey to the 
h ast, the f i lilts of which are observable in 
the local colouring and strength of reali/a 
tion in his succeeding pictures of Eastern 
life, amongst which we may mention The 
Scapegoat (1866), The Jinding of the Sav 
lour m the J'einple (1860) Shadow of the 
('loss (1873) l^lains of Jsdraelon (1877), 
’I iiuinph of the Innocents (1885) Outside 
of Ibblical subjects Mr Hunt has painted 
some notable pictures Isabella and the Pot 
of Basil, The After Glow, The I estival of 
St Swithm, &c 

Hunter, John, surgeon and physiologist, 
was bom at Ixmg C^aldcrwood, Lanarkshire, 
in 1728 He asoisted his brother in law, 
a carpenter m Glasgow, for some tune in 
his trade, but afterwards went as assistant 
to his brother William, a prosperous surgeon 
in London In 1756 he was appointed 
iiouse surgeon at St George’s Hospital, and 
a,lao lectuied m his brother’s school of ana 
tomy In 17()0, his health needing a change 
of climate, he b< < ame staff surgeon and went 
with the army to I’oitugaL Three years 
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ftfterwArtin he returned to Ijondon, mnd, in 
1768, wm appointed surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, in 1790 surgeon general to the 
ariDV, and inspector general of hospitala 
He di«i in 1791 Hunter contributed 
greatly to the high development of Kughsh 
aiirgerv, as well as Ut the advance of anatomy 
and physiology One of his chief works was 
on the Blood, Indamniation, and (lun shot 
Wounds (1794) His valuable museum of 
surgical and anatomical subjects is pur 
chased b> the got ernment and presented to 
the Iloyal (,\d\ig© of Surgeons 

Hunter VV it i lan, M 1 ) , phvsician and 
anatomist elder brother of the pr©ce<ling, 
was Ixffii at Long C^aiderwood, lianarkshire, 
m 171h, studied at (Jlasgow with a view to 
entering the church, but abandoned theology 
for medicine In 170 he wmit to London, 
where he became a mcml>er of the ( ’ollego of 
Surgeons, acquired a large practice in sur 
gery and midwifery, was appilnted action 
cheurtothe British livmg m Hospital, and 
in 1764 physician extraordmaiy to the queen, 
m 1767 a fellow of the iioyid H(ku ty, in 
1780 foreign associate of the Hoval Meiln al 
Sucietv at J*ang, Ac In 1 770 ho < stablished 
a theatre of anatomy for his own b(tm»B 
and a splendid museum for his anatomu al 
preparations, objects of natural history, j*ic 
turcs of ancient coins and medals, Ac He 
was the author of some imjtortaiit works, 
m particular the Anatomy of the ntiman 
Gravid Uterus, published in 1774 Ho died 
in 1 783, bequeathing the whole of his spic u 
did nmstnim, valued at 1 1 '»0,000, to the 1 ni 
versity of Glasgow, with the sum of LSOlK) 
in cash to be exjiended in a building fot its 
reception, and a further sum of £500 jar 
annum to bear the charges of its preserva 
tion 

Hunting See For hunting 

Huntingdon (contracted llunh)^ a siiiall 
inland county of England, surrounded by 
the counties of Northamj»ton, Gambmlge, 
and Ikidford, area, 220,515 acres 'I ho 
north eastern jxirtion is included within the 
great fen distnct and is pniKijjally <levc>tod 
to grazing Tl’he soil is clayey and has of 
late been much improved in juoduc^ivciuss 
by scientific farming Five sixths of the 
total area is under crops and jiermanent 
pasture Cattle reanng, markc t gardening, 
and m the fen portion the cultivation of 
wilh>w8 are amongst the pnncijKal employ 
ments The manufactures arc unimjMjirtairt 
I’ohticalh the count Is divided into two 
parts, Northern and HoutheiUi each of which 
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returns a member Fop 87,771* - The 
county town, Hi miNonorf, 69 miles north 
by west of lioudon on the north bank of the 
Ouse, has browunos, bnck works, carriage 
works, Ac , as well ih largo iiurseriei in the 
iicighiiourhoocl Oli v u ( t < im w oil wm liorn 
and went to school heie Top t U9 

Himtingdou, Sti is \, (Vxintkmh oi<, was 
l>orn in 1707, and luaincd in 17‘28, to the 
Karl of Huntingdon She became a widow 
in 174b, and acloptmg thc' jnmciples of the 
Methodists, was long considered, owing to 
her rank and fortune, as the bead of tie 
Calvinistic Methodists Hho foumlod a < <*1 
lege at TrevecOTvin Wales foi the ediKJation 
of ministers, built nuiiuions chajs’Is, and 
contnbuted hlxfially to the sup|>oit of tlie 
clerg\ bhc died June 17, 1791 

Himtly, a tow n of S< otland in Abeideen 
shire, 41 niiks N w of Alvcrdocn I’op 4186 
Huou Pine {/ho n/timm hundimu), a 
pine, or, rather, yew growing in 'rasmtuda, 
and yielding a imtful timber 

Hu>peh, a province of ( ’entral China Hoe 
lion ;m" 

Hura, a genus of 
tropical A meric an 
jdants, iiat order 
Eiijjhorbiaotio // 
the sand 
l>ox tr<S3, IS remark 
abb* fur the loud j 
rejMirt with which 
Its seed vessel 
bursts It IS a large 
branch mg tioe 
with glossy j)oj>lar 
like leaves imon 
sjrtc lions dio cions 
flowfjm, ancl laige, 
furrowed, roundish 
fruits of the sire of 
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an orange 
Hurdles, frames 
formed of perperi 
dicular stakes with horizontal Ivars, and 
braced with diagonal pieces for the piirjiose 
of forming tcmqMirarv fences In fortihca 
tion the name is given to a ccdlec'tion of 
twigs or sticks closely interwoven and siis 
tamed by long stakes, and serving to render 
works firm, or to cover travel ses and lodge 
me nts for the defence of workmen against 
brew oiks or stones 
Hurdwajr Bee Ifonimm 
Hurdy-gurdy, a stringed instniment, 
plavcd by turning a handle Its tones are 
produced by the friction of a wheel adiiig 
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the part of a bow against four strings, two 
of which are pressed by the fingers or b^ 
keys I'he other two strings are tuned a 


fifth apart to 
produce a drone 
bass, and arc 
not stopped by 
the fingers or 
keys 

Huron.LAKf, 
one of the five 
great lakes on 
the frontiers <»f 
the United 
States and (’a 
nada It is tiie 
third in si/e, be 
mg 218 miles 
long north and 
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south, and (including (leorgian Bay) 180 
miles broad at its widest part, with an area 
of about 21,000 miles It lies 578 feet abo\e 
sea level The lake contains several thou 


sand islands, varying m size from a few 
«(}uare feet to huge islands like the Great 
Manitouhn, which is about 107 miles long 
and fioni 1 to 2^) miles wide, and is the only 
one inhabited I he waters are very cleat 
and pine, abound m fish, and have a depth 
averaging from 800 to 1000 feet 

Huroman-rocks, m geology, a term ap 
plied to certain rocks on the banka of L ike 
Huron, consisting of quartzite, w ith masses 
of chloritic sc hist They occupy the same 
relative position is the upper parts of the 
Arehejean rocks of Britain 


Hurons See Wyandot s 
Hub (hos), John See //«'?<? 

Husband and Wife Keeent legislation 
in most countries has been m the direction 


of putting husband and w ife on an ecpiality, 
whereas formerly the wife to a great extent 
lost her separate status on marriage Thus, 
for instance, by the English common law 
her personal property passed at once to her 
husband on marriage, though this might be 
obviated by special settlements, &c But 
the law no longer stands so, especially since 
the act of 1882 By this statute a married 
woman can acquire, hold, and dispose by 
will or otherwise, of property as if she were 
an unman led woman, and may enter into 
any contract, and sue or be sued without 
the participation of her husband A wo 
man carrying on a business separately from 
her husband is subjett to the bankruptcy 
laws as if she were unmarried Every mar- 
ned woman has, even against her husband, 


the same civil remedies, and also the same 
remedies by way of criminal proceedmgs for 
the protection and security of her own 
property as if she were unmamed, but she 
cannot take cnmiual proceedmgs against 
her husband while they are living together 
Generally a husband is not bound by the 
contracts of his wife unless they are made 
by his express or implied authority bee 
also MarTixifje, Divorce, AdulUrt/, &c 

Husch (hosh), a town of Iloumania, on 
the Pruth, seat of a Greek bishop Pop 
18,500 

Hushiaxpur See Hoduarpur 

Hus'kisson, William, English statesman, 
born m 1770 In 1790 he was appointed 
secretary to Lord Gower, the British ambas- 
sador at Pans, and m 1795 became under 
secretary for war and the colonies In 17^'6 
he became member of parliament for Mor 
peth, and in 1804 secretary of the treasury in 
the Pitt administration In 1814 he was 
appointed chief commissioner of woods and 
forests, he was returned foi Liverpool in 
1823, and made president of the board of 
trade In 1827 he became secretary of 
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state for the colomes, under Lord Godench 
He had now come to be a recognized autho- 
rity on all questions of trade and commerce 
In 1828 a misunderstanding with the Duke 
of Wellington, then at the head of the 
cabinet, led to his withdrawmg, along with 
other lones, from tbe administration He 
was accidentally kiUed at the opening of 
the Liver j>ool and Manchester Railway, 
15th September, 1830 
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Huso {Acipemer hnso)^ the great or uhite 
sturgeon See Sturgeon 
Hubs, or Hub, John, Bohemian religious 
reformer, born about 1373 He studitd at 
the University of Prague, t(»ok the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1396, and in 1398 began 
to lecture on theology and philosophy In 
1401 he was made dean of the faculty of 
philosophy, became the leader of the Bohe 
mian in opposition to the German professors 
and academicians, and after the withdrawal 
of the latter to Leipzig, was made rector of 
the university U409) Since 391 he had 
been ac(iuainted with the writings of Wick 
liffe, and his denunciation of the papal in 
dulgences, of masses for the dead, of auricu 
lar confession, &c , alanned Archbishop 
Sbynko of Prague, who had 200 v olumes of 
Wickliffe’s writings burned (1410) in the 
archiepiscopal palace, and the preaching in 
Bohemian prohibited Hubs appealed to 
the pope, John XXTII , who summoned 
him to appear at Koine Hiiss refused to 
appear, and was in consecpience excom 
municated, and Pi ague laid under an inter 
diet as long as Huss should remain in it 
The people of Prague, however, stood by 
their preacher, and the pope was compelled 
to accjuiesce But the quarrel broke out 
again when Huss and his friend leromo 
publicly condemned the papal indulgtrucs 
granted for the crus^ule against LadisluiiH 
of Naples Hubs was again excommunic iti d 
and Prague interdicted The reformei now 
retired to Hussinatz to the piotection of his 
feudal lord, and here he wrote his books 
On the bix Errors and On the Church, in 
which he attacks trausubstautiation, the 
belief m the pope and the saints, the efhcacy 
of the absolution of a vicious pnest, uncon 
ditional obedience to earthly rulers, and 
simony, which was then extremely preva 
lent, and makes the Scriptures the only 
rule of matters of religion I'he approba 
tion with which these doctnnes were re 
ceived, both among the nobility and com 
mon people, increased the party of Hubs m 
a great degree, and emlwldened him to 
comply with the summons of the Council 
of C’onstance to defend his opinions before 
it The Emperor Sigismund, by letters of 
safe conduct, became responsible for his 
personal safety, and John XXIII, after 
ins arnval at Constance, November 4, made 
promises to the same effect Not withstand 
mg this, he was thrown into prison. No 
vember 28, and after several pubUc examina 
tions, conducted with little regard to justice 
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and the rights of the accused, he was sen 
tenced to death on Inly 6, 1 ilf), and burned 
alive the same day, and his ashes thrown 
into the Rhine See also 

Hussars', oiiginally the name of the Hun 
ganan cavalr), raised by Matthias I in 
1458 Every twenty houses were obliged 
to furnish a man, and thus from the H un 
ganan word /iuni* (twent>) was formed the 
name 7/as«ar, llu'imr, afteiwirds applied 
generally to light cavaliy, simiUuly diessed 
and armed, of other I uropean armies 
Hussites, the followeis of dolm Hush 
Aftei the death <J Huss, his adheients took 
up arms for the defence of then pimciplcs, 
and under the leadeishij) of Johann ZiHka, 
captured Pi agiu, fortified Mount Tabor, and 
repeatedly defeated the tioops sent against 
them by the Emptioi Sigismimd, who had 
succeeded to the crown of 1 ohemia Ziska 
died in 1421, and uas succeeded by Pro 
copius, who also distinguislu d himself by 
many victories The extessts of this party, 
how< \er, who weie called the Tah<>ri(('<, 
alien ited the moderate ihiSHitcH, who called 
themst hesf \ih ifiru v ami who finally united 
with the ( 'atholn s bv the ( 'omj) vet of Pi agm 
m 1 131 to acknowledge Sigismund as king, 
certain concessions, especially the uho of tin 
cup for the laity, having been made to tlu m 
by the (^mncil of Basel 'I'he 'I alxintes 
thus weakened wore totally defeated at 
Boinischbrod on fllst May, 14 14, and aftei 
wards declined as a politic al l)arty, finally 
becoming merged in the Bohemian Biethreii 
Sec fiohdnut^ Hoh mtan Brdhrnt 

Hustings, (1) a name given to a court 
foimcrly held m many cities of England, as 
York, Winchester, Lincoln, but eHjwcially 
applied to the county couit of the city of 
London hold before the lord mayor, rtc oi dor, 
and sheriffs (2) The platform from which 
candidates for seats in jiarliament adfliessed 
the constituency on their nomination pro 
vious to the Ballot Act of 1 872 
Husum (bo'zum), a seaport of Pt ussia in 
Schleswig Holstein, witli a good trade I ’op 
8268 

Hutch'eson, Fkancih, TjL i> , philoso 
phical writer, born in Ireland in 1691 He 
studied at the University of Glasgow from 
1710 to 1716, was licensed to preach, but 
set up a pnvate academy in Dublin In 
1725 his celebrated Inquiry into the Ideas 
of Beauty and Virtue appeared, followed 
m 1728 by his Treatise on the Passions In 
1729 he was called to the chair of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow The mam features 
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ot Ills philosophical teaching are the theory 
of a distinct naoral sense or conscience pecu 
liar to man, and his view of virtue as bene 
volence Hutcheson’s moral philosophy is 
strongly opposed to the empiricism of Locke, 
and in this respect he may be considered as 
tlie precursor of Reid and the Scottish school 
He died in 174d In 1755 a System of Moral 
>’lnln«or'hv was published from his MSS 

Hutch'inson, John, an English officer of 
the parliament, and governor of Netting 
ham Castle dunng the great civil war, was 
born at Nottingham in 1616, studied at 
Cambridge, and afterwards went to Jjondon 
to study law In 1638 he married Imcy, 
the daughter of Sir Allan Apsley On the 
outbreak of the civil war he joined the 
popular party, and was appointed governor 
of Nottingham Castle, which he defended 
against the royalists with great skill and 
gallantry On the termination of the war 
he was returned to parliament for his native 
town, and was a member of the high court 
of justiciaiy which condemned the king to 
death, but subsequently retired from public 
life, because he disai)proved of CromweU’s 
arbitrary conduct as ruler After the Re 
storation Colonel Hutchinson was arrested 
and died in prison in 1664 His wife wrote 
a memoir of hia life which is amongst the 
valuable and interesting of its land in Eng 
lish literature 

Hutten, IfLiiicH von, a German knight, 
distinguished for the Influence which his 
writings exercised upon the Reformation, 
was born at the family castle of Steckel 
berg on the Main, m 1488, and educated at 
the famous monastic school of Fulda He 
led a wandering and unsettled life, some 
times appearing as the man of letters and 
controversialist, at other times as the sol 
dier His first attacks on the Roman 
Church were in connection with his defence 
of the persecuted Reuchlin, and with the 
issuing of the Epistolm Obscurorum Viro 
rum (which see) In 1517 he was crowned 
laureate at Augsburg, and knighted by the 
emperor A year or two after he retired to 
his paternal castle to wnte work after work, 
addressing the people, like Luther, m their 
native German, and denouncing the arro- 
gance and corruption of Rome The Roman 
authorities at length began to move against 
him, and he fled to the castle of his friend 
Franz von Sickingen, and from that again 
to Switzerland, where he died m 1523 

Hutton, Charles, LLU, an English 
mathematician, born m 1737. He was first 


a teacher of mathematics at Newcastle, but 
having published m 1772 a small work on 
the Principles of Bridges, which attracted 
attention, he was next year appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Woolwich College 
In 1785 he pubhshed his Mathematical 
Tables, followed not long after by his Tracts, 
Mathematical and Philosophical, and Ele 
ments of Conic Sections His Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary appeared m 
17115-96, his Course of Mathematics in 1798, 
w ith an ^ditional volume ml811 In 1812 
he published another collection of Tracts on 
mathematical and philosophical subjects 
He died in 1823 

Hutton, James, Scottish geologist, bom 
at Edinburgh in 1726 He studied at the 
university there and at Leyden, where he 
graduated as M D in 1749 Returning to 
Scotland he settled for a time on a farm of 
his own in Berwickshire, but about 1768 
went to Edinburgh, and devoted himself to 
scientific researches His name is especially 
connected with a geological system, the chief 
features of which are his recognition of the 
similarity of processes in the past and pre 
sent, and his theory of igneous fusion as 
accounting for most geological phenomena 
Among his numerous works are an Investi 
gation of the Principles of Knowledge, 
Theory of Ram, Theory of the Earth, with 
Proofs and Illustrations (1795) He died 
in 1797 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, English natu- 
ralist, l)orn May 4, 1 825 He graduated M B, 
at the University of London m 1845, and 
entered the royal navy as assistant surgeon 
in 1846 He sailed w ith H M S liattlesnake 
on a surveying expedition to Australasia, 
during which he sent a number of valuable 
papers to the Royal Society After bung 
professor of natural lubtory in the School of 
Mines, Fullenan professor of physiology to 
the Royal Institution, Hunterian professor 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, presi 
dent of the British Association meeting 
held at Liverpool m 1870, lord rector of 
Aberdeen University m 1872, secretary of 
the Royal Society, substitute professor of na- 
tural history for Professor Wyville Thomp- 
son at Edinburgh in 1875 and 1876, a mem 
ber of various royal commissions on fisheries, 
vivisection, universities, Ac , and inspector of 
salmon fisheries, he resigned this and al- 
most all his other offices in 1885 on account 
of ill health Amongst his works are The 
Oceanic Hydrozoa (1857), On the Theory of 
the Vertebrate Skull, Man’s Place m Nature 
484 
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(1863), On our Knowledge of fche Causes of 
the Phenomena of Organic Nature, a series 
of lectures to w orkmg men deh veiled in 1 862, 
Elements of Comparative Anatomy (1864), 
Elementary IMiysiology (1866), Introduc- 
tion to the Classihcation of Animals (1869), 
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Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews 
(1870), (’’iitKiuos and Addresses (1873), 
American Addresses (1877), l^bysiography 
(1877), Anatomy of Invertebiate Animals 
(1877), The Crayhsh (1879), Science and 
Culture (1882), &c He died at East 
liourne, June 29, 1895 

Huy (wg), a town of Belgium, provmce 
of and 18 miles south west of Lit^ge It 
ha« a strongly fortihed ciUdtl Pop 13,1 14 
Huygens (hoi'gens), CHRIS’lIA^, Dutch 
mathematician and physicist, born in 1629 
He studied at Leyden, and at Breda, where 
he went through a course of civil law from 
1 646-48 He made several journeys to Den 
mark, France, and England, m 1666 settled 
at the invitation of Colbert in Paris, where 
he remained till 1681, when he returned to 
Holland on account of his health He died 
at the Hague m 1695 Among his most 
important contributions to science are his 
investigations on the oscillations of the pen- 
dulum, and his System of Saturn, m which 
he first proved that the nng completely sur- 
rounds the planet, and determined the in 
olmation of its plane to that of the ecliptic 
In 1690 he published important treatises 
on light and on weight His Traits de la 
Lumibre was founded on the undulation 
theory, but in consequence of the prevalence 


of the Newtonian theory it was long ne 
glected till later lesearvhes established its 
credit 

Huysum (hoi'sqm), Jan Van, distin- 
guished Dutch flower and fuut j>ainter, Inun 
at Amsterdam in 1682 He worked at first 
with his father Justus Huysum, a picture 
dealer and painter, but aftenvards set up 
on Ins own account, devoting hunsolf to the 
painting of fiuit and flowora, in wliuh he 
reached the highest perfection, siu passing 
all his piedeces8or*t m softness and dclu acy 
of colour, fineness of pencilling, and e'cipii- 
site finish He was extremely jealous of 
nvaliy, and kej)t his methods of working, 
preparation of colours, &c , a deep secret 
He died at Amsterdam 1719 His brother 
Justus was a battle painter, and died at the 
age of twe nty two years Another brother, 
Jakob, copied his brother s flower and fruit 
pieces so perfectly that they have been mis 
taken for that master s work He died in 
Engl ind m 1740 
Hwang-ho See Ilmmf ho 
Hy'acmth, a genua of liliaceous bulb 
ous plants, including about thirty species, 
amongst which the garden hyacinth (////a 
(inthm ori(ntdlis) is celebrated for the im 
niense varieties wliii h culture has prcnluced 
from it It IS a native of the Levant, and 
was first cultivated as a garden flower by 
the Dutch about the beginning of the 16th 
century 

Hy'aomth, or Jacinth, a variety of the 
mineral zircon, whose crystals, when dis 
tinct, have the form of a four sided prism, 
terminated by four rhombic planes, which 
stand on the lateral edges Its prevailing 
colour m a red, more or less tinged with 
yellow or brown The name hyacinth is 
also given to varieties of the garnet or cin 
namon stone, the sapphire, and topaz 
Hy'ades, a cluster of five stars in the 
constellation Taurus, supposed by the an 
cients to indicate the api)roach of rainy 
weather when they rose with the sun 
Hyssna See Ift/ena 
Hya-hya ( TabernmnontanauUbM), amilky 
plant of South Amenca See Vow trees* 
Hy'alite, a pellucid vanety of opal, re 
sembling colourless gum or resm 
Hybernation, See Doriwmit State 
Hybla, a mountain m Sicily, where thyme 
and odoriferous flowers of all sorts grow m 
abundance It wiM famous in ancient times 
for its honey 

Hybnd, the produce of a female animal or 
plant which has been impregnated by a male 
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of a different bn t nearly allied species or genus 
Much uncertainty prevails respecting the 
productive crossing of species, but it seems 
to be established that while the crossing of 
different genera may result in offsprmg, 
that of different orders will not Hybrid 
are obtained amongst fishes from different 
species of carp, amongst birds, from the 
goldfinch and canary, the swan and the 
goose, Ac , amongst mammals, from the 
horse and the zebra, the horse and the ass, 
the produce of the last two being the mule 
proper, from the lion and tiger, the dog and 
wolf, the dog and fox, the goat and ibex 
Instances of h) brids between animals of dif 
feront genera have lieen furnished by the 
union of the goat and the antelope, and of 
the stag and the cow It used formerly to 
be considered that the propagative power of 
hybrids was either absolutely null, or that 
they propagated only with an individual of 
the pure biecii, but the experiments of Mr 
Darwin and other recent lesearchcs have 
shown that although infertility to some de 
i»iee generally attends sexual intercourse 
between different species, yet in such inter 
course every degree of difference from abso 
lute sterility up to complete fertility is 
founrd The results hitherto obtained may 
be summarized as follows —The crossing of 
species of different families is in almost 
every case infeitilc, allied species are cap 
able of producing offspring, and this capa 
bility 18 in indefinite ratio to the degree of 
their likeness, hybrids are frequently fertile 
with their parents, but moie rarely among 
themselves, theie is no hxed relation be 
tween the degree of fertility manifested by 
the parent species when ciossed and that 
which 18 manifested by their hybnd pro 
geny In many cases two pure species can 
be crossed with unusual facility, while the 
lesultmg hybrids are remarkably sterile, 
ind, on the other hand, there are species 
which can only be crossed with extreme 
difhculty, though the hybiids when pro 
duced are very fertile 

Hyesos, or Hikshos, or Shepherd Kings, 
wandeimg tribes of Semitic descent, who 
conquered the whole of Egypt about 2100 
B C , and were driven out some five hun 
died years afterwards The only detailed 
account of them in any ancient writer is a 
passage of a lost work of Manetho, cited by 
Josephus Their epoch covers the 1 3th to 
the 17 th dynasties 

Hydaspes, ancient name of a river of 
India, the modern Jehlam or Jhilam 


Hyd'atid, a term applied to the larval 
stage of a small tape worm, the Teem a 
echinococcus, found in the dog and wolf The 
eggs set free from a dog may find entrance 
into the human body, in some part of which, 
especially the liver, the hydatid may develop 
into a sac of considerable size, causing 
serious illness 

Hyde, a town of England, in Cheshire, 
about 7 miles F s f of Manchester The 
mil ibitants are largely employed m cotton 
manufacture and coal mines There are 
also iron foundries and engmeenng works 
Pop (1901), 32,768 

Hyde, or Hide, a measure of land, fre 
quently mentioned in Domesday book and 
in old English charters, and variously esti 
mated as tquivalent to 60, 80, and 100 acres 
— a fact which may be accounted for on the 
supposition that the quantity was always 
determined by local usage It was such a 
portion of land as might be ploughed with 
one plough U'he hyde at present is reck 
oned at 100 acres 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon See 
Clarendon 

Hyde Park, a London park containing about 
400 acres, and having on the west Kensington 
Cardens It abounds with fine tiees, and is 
the great f<\shionable promenade and public 
lounge of western Ijondon It contains the 
Rotten Row, a piece of road set apart for 
equestrians, the Serpentine, a large sheet 
of ornamental water, much frequented in 
summer for bathing, and during frosts for 
skating, and the Albert Memorial, a struc 
ture in memory of the Pnnee Consort 

Hyderabad, or Haidarabad (hi dar a 
bad'), a state of Hindustan, which compre 
hends the greater part of that central plateau 
of Southern India known as the Deccan, and 
is m possession of a Mohammedan pnnee, 
the Nizam, area, 80,000 sq miles, exclu 
sive of the Berar oi Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts under British administration The 
country is intersected or bounded by the 
Codavery, Kistnah, and their tnbutaries 
I’he soil IS fertile, though much good land is 
not yet brought under cultivation. The 
chief products are rice, wheat, maize, sugar 
cane, tobacco, cotton, indigo, fruits, and 
timber Pop 11,357,040 The ruler of Hy- 
derabad belongs to a dynasty founded by 
Asaf Jah, a distinguished soldier, w'hom the 
Emperor Aurungzeb made viceroy of the 
Deccan in 1713, with the title of Nizam or 
Regulator Mir Mahbub Ah, the present 
Nizam, was born in 18t)6, and is m point of 
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rank the first IVroliammedan ruler in India, 
with a regular army of about 1 5,b00, besides 
numerous irregulars — Hi derabad, the< api 
tal, IS situated on the river Musi, at an ele 
vation of 1(>72 feet above the sea. It is 
surrounded by a stone wall flanked with 
bastions, forming an irregular quadrangle 
about 21 miles long iijicn the river and 2 
miles broach Amongst the thief buddings 
are the extensive palace of the Nizam, the 
British residency, the Char Minar, or Foui 
Minarets, built aliout 1590 as a Mohamme 
dan college, but now used foi warehouses, 
the Tama l/tisyn/, or cathedral mosque, de 
signed after the one it Mecca Theie aie 
manufactures of silks, trinkets, and tur 
bans Pop of city and suburbs together 
with cantonments (1901), 448,466 

Hyderabad, or Haidakabad, a town of 
Hindustan, capital of Hycleiabad District, 
Sind It 18 situated on a rocky cmintiue 
about 3 miles from the eastern bank of the 
Indus The streets are narrow and dirty, 
and the houses mere hovels The fort con 
tains the arsenal of the province of Sind 
and the palace of the Rmirs The principal 
manufactures are arms silks, cottons, and 
lacquered ware Pop 69 378 -The district 
has an area of 9030 s(j nnks, the pop i*' 
918,646 

Hyderabad Assigned Districts See Bet a r 
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Hyder Ali, a distinguished Indian y>nnce, 
born m 1728, son of a general in the service 
of the Kajah of Mysore By his military 
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talents he became the at tual ruler of Mysore, 
and in 1762 deposed Kaiidih Kao, and had 
himself chosen Rajah He encouiaged 
agiiculture and commerce, reorg.ini/ed the 
arrn>, and so greatly extended his dominions 
that in 17b6 thev contained 8 1,000 sq miles, 
and afforded an immense levonue In 1780 
he fonned an alliance with the Mahrattas 
against the hmghsh took Arcot, but W'as 
defeated by Sir Eyre (^oote, June 1, 1781 
The Mahrattas now joining in a Itugiie 
against him, he cairiid on a dis idv antaijeous 
war, during the continuance of whuh he 
diecl, in 1782 He was succeeded by his 
son, l^ippoo Saib 

Hydra, in (Leek mythology, a cch'bratcd 
monstci, whuh infested the neighbouihood 
of I>ake Lerna m the Pcloponiusus Some 
accounts give it a hundn d heads, otheis 
fiftv, others nine Ah soon as one of thesi 
heads was cut o(l two imnn diately grew up 
if the wound was not stoppeil by hie It 
was one of tin labours of Heracles to de 
stroy this monsti r, ind this he effected with 
the assistance of lolaus, vvlio applied a 
burning iron to the wounds as soon as one 
head vv as ( nt off Set Jl(nii/fn 

Hydra, an island of Hreetc, on the cast 
coast of the Morea, length, 12 miles, 
breadth, about 3 Its surface though not 
very elevated (highest point 1939 feet), is 
almost entirely (oinposeti tif hart sUnlt 
rocks, and the inhabitants, most of whom 
live in the town of llydia, on the north 
western shore, art engagtd in trade and 
t ominerce During the w ar of iinlependcm e, 
the secunty which the island afforded raist <1 
Its population for a tune to 40, 000, and the 
Hytlnotes, with their fleet, played an iin 
portant yiait m tht struggle Pof> of island, 
7312, of the town, 6446 

Hydra (in zotdogy) See Jlt/dro ot 

Hydrangea (hi dran'jt a), agenusol shrubs 
t>r herbs of the nat order Saxifragac t «», con 
taming about thiity three species, natives of 
Asia and America 9 he gaitlcn hydrangea 
(// horUmis) is a native of China, and wais? 
intrtKluced intt) Bntain by Sir I Banks m 
1790 It 18 a favourite for the beauty and 
si/c t>f its flowers 

Hydraulic Crane, a crane wrought by 
the pressure of watei applied on the pnu- 
cifJe of the hydraulic or hydrostatic press 
(whuh see) The mechanism consists of 
one or more such presses, with sheaves or 
pulleys and chains for the purpose of oh 
taming an extended motum in the chain 
from a comparatively short stroke of the 
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piston The power is applied not only for 
lifting the load, but also for swinging the 
]ib, which latter object is effected by means 
of a rack or chain operating on the base of 
the movable part of the crane, and connected 
either with a cylinder and piston having al 
ternate motion, like that of a steam-engine, 
or with two presses applied to produce the 
same effect by alternate action 

Hydraulicon, an ancient musical instru 
ment played by means of water, a water 
organ 

Hydraulic Press, known also as Hydro 
atatic Prtas or BramaKt Prrss See Hydro 
italic Press 

Hydraurio Ram, a machine for raising 
water, and depending for its action on the 
impulse of flowing water 'I’he water falling 
from a reserioir passes into a pipe or cham 
lier (^>), at the end of which there is a ball 
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valve (o) The rush of supply water at first 
closes this, and the water finding no exit 
there acquires pressure enough to open an 
other valve {d) and pass into an air vessel 
placed over it (/) The cessation of pres 
sure at valve c allows it to fall again, an 
outrush of water takes place there, relieving 
valve d, which again closes The pressure 
of the flowing water upon valve o once moie 
closes this valve, and valve d again opens, 
and an additional quantity of water is forced 
into the air vessel, and so on by a series of 
pulsations which send the water along the 
service pipe, and, m properly arranged ma- 


chines, raise it to a very considerable height, 
although the impulse is derived only from 
the fall of a few feet 

Hydraulics, that part of mechanical science 
which has to do with conductmg, raising, 
and confining water, or of applying it as a 
motive power It thus has to do with the 
flow of water in pipes or channels, and with 
the vanous machines in which water is util 
ired, such as water wheels, pumps, turbines, 
the archimedean screw, the Barker’s mill, 
the hydraulic ram, the hydraulic crane, the 
hydraulic or hydrostatic press, Ac 

Hy'dride, m chem , a substance consisting 
of hydrogen combined with a metal, or some 
base which plays the part of a metal 

Hydrocarbons, in chem , a senes of com- 
pounds which consist of carbon and hydro 
gen only They are produced chiefly by the 
decomposition of organic substances, either 
slowly by natural causes, or by artificial 
means, as in the case of the destructive dis 
tillation of coal for the purpose of making 
gas Cei-tain of the hydrocarbons are also 
found m the gums which exude from trees 
Among the liest known are paraffin, benzine, 
turpentine 

Hydrocele (hi'dro sSl), a collection of ser- 
ous fluid in some of the coverings of the tes 
tide or spermatic cord, or in the areola^ 
texture of the scrotum It is generally the 
result of a strain or an inflammation of the 
testes A large tumour is formed, filled with 
fluid, which has often to be drawn off three 
or four times a year A radical cure may 
be effected by setting up an inflammation 
which brings the opposite surfaces of the sac 
into adhesion, and thus obliterates the cavitv 

Hydioceph'alus, an accumulation of fluid 
within the cavity of the cranium , dropsy of 
the brain See Dropsy 

Hydrocharidacess, a nat order of mono- 
cotyledonous floating and creeping plants, 
inhabiting ditches, nvers, and lakes m van- 
ous parts of the world The genus Anach' 
arts belongs to it See Anaclmns 

Hydrochloric Acid, or Muriatic Acid 
(H Cl), a gaseous compound of equal volumes 
of hydrogen and chlonne It is evolved 
dunng volcanic eruptions, and is found in 
the water which collects m the crevices of 
moimtama, as well as in rivers which take 
their rise in volcanic formations, especially 
in South Amenca. It may be produced by 
decomposing common salt with siilphuno 
acid, or by bnngmg equal volumes of chlo- 
rme and hydri^en t(^ether and exposing 
the mixture to diffused daylight without 
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condensation It explodes in direct sun 
light Hydrochloric acid is colourless, has 
a pungent odour, and an acid taste It is 
quite irrespirable, extinguishes flame, and 
dissolves very readily in water The chief 
use of hydrochlonc acid in the arts is to 
supply chlonne to the bleaching powder 
manufacturer It is also used m the pre 
paratiou of glue, phosphorus, carbonic acid, 
artificial waters, &c In medicino it is used 
diluted as a tonic and astringent In a con 
centrated form it is a powerful caustic 

Hydrochlonc Ether See Ckhnc Etktr 

Hydrocyanic Acid Same as Prmuc 
Acid (which see) 

Hydrodynam'ics, a branch of the general 
science of dynamics, treating specially of 
the laws of force as applied to fluids It is 
divided into ht/drontaUc^^ which is concerned 
with forces applied to fluids at rest, and 
hydr okincticsj which treats of the applica 
tion of forces so as to produce motion in 
fluids. The term hydrodynamics is, how 
ever, very often used in the latter sense, 
being thus opposed to hydrostatics The 
name Hydiaulia is given to the subject 
when considered with respect to its prvctical 
bearing on engineentig science 

HydrO'Clectnc Machine, a machine in 
which electncity is generated by the friction 
of steam against the sides of orifices through 
which it is allowed to escape under high 
pressure 

Hydrofluoric Acid (HF), or Fi uohi drto 
Acid, an acid which may lie obtained either 
in the liquid form or in the anhydrous form, 
as a colourless gas Both the dry and the 
liquid form act upon the skin with great 
virulence Hydrofluonc acid is used chiefly 
for etching upon glass The glass is covered 
with a thin coating of etching wax, and the 
design IS traced through the wax down to the 
glass with a fine pointed instrument The 
plate is then treated either with on aqueous 
solution of the acid or is exposed to the gas 
itself After a sufhcient length of time the 
wax IS dissolved away and the design becomes 
visibl-^ In chemistry hydrofluonc acid is 
used to decompose and dissolve silicates in 
mineral analysis 

Hy'drogen, an important elementary sub 
stance, one of the elements of water and a 
component of all vegetable and animal pro 
ducts. It may be obtained by passmg the 
vapour of water over red hot iron filings, or 
Iw submitting water to the action of an 
mectnc current, wherel^ it is decomposed 
Into its elements hydrogen and oxygen. 


Pure hydrogen is a colourless, tasteless, in 
odorous gas, it is very inflammable, burning 
with a pale, very slightly luminous, but 
intensely hot flame, it is a powerful refrao< 
tor of light, the least dense and the most 
rapidly diflusihle of all the gases and the 
lightest body in nature, being about 14^ 
times lighter than atmospheric air, with a 
specific gravity of 0693 lu consequence of 
its extreme lightness it is the recognized 
standard of unity in referring to the atomic 
weight of bodies, and it has also been as 
Burned as the unit in speaking of the spei ifio 
gravity of gases, although common air is 
the more generally received standard 11 y 
drogen cannot support respiration, but is 
not directly poisonous, death ensuing fiom 
mere absence of oxygen Two volumes of 
hydrogen with six of air form an explosive 
mixture The most intense heat that can 
he produced is caused by the burning of 
hydrogen in oxygen gas, and this pnnciple 
has been applied to increase the temperature 
of blast furnaces in iron works by making 
the gases pass separately through heated 
tubes to the furnace Hydrogen is only 
slightly soluble in water, noi is theie any 
other liquid which is capable of dissolving it 
in great quantity Hydrogen gas can be 
liquefied by exp()8nre to 6r)0 atmo^pberes 
pressure and - 140° T , but leinains liquid at 
320 atmospheres pressure, tht) temperature 
remaining the same Jt unites with all 
other elementary gaseous bodies, and forms 
with them compounds, not only of great 
curiosity, but of vast importance and utility 
with nitrogen it forms ammonia, with 
chlorine, hydrochlonc acid, with fluorine, 
hydrofluonc acid, &o 

Hydrog'raphy,that branch of geographical 
science which has for its object the desonp 
tion and natural phenomena of the water on 
the surface of the globe, whether in stas, 
lakes, or nvers It may deal with the livers, 
watersheds, lakes, &c , of a particular coun- 
try, and it also embraces the determination 
of winds, currents, and other departments of 
manne surveying In Bntain. France, the 
Umted States, &c , there are hydrographic 
departments kept up by government, which 
publish accurate charts of coasts, issue sail- 
ing directions, &c 

Hydrokmet'icfi. that branch of hydro- 
dynamics which treats of the application of 
forces producing motion m fluids, having 
thus to do with the flow of liquids in pipes, 
its issue from orifices under certain pres* 
sures, Ac See Mydrod/ynemm 
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Hydrom'eter, an instrument primarily for 
determining the specific gravity of fluids, 
though some of them can also determine the 
specific gravity of solids The hydrostatic 
principle on which the use of the hydrometer 
depends is the well known one that when a 
solid body floats in a liquid, and 
thus displaces a quantity of the 
liquid, the weight of the solid 
body IS equal to the weight of the 
liquid that it displaces The den 
Mity of the liquid is determined 
either by observing the depths to 
which the hydrometer sinks m 
the liquid (the hydrometer of va 
riable immersion) or the weights 
required to make it sink to a 
given depth (the hydrometer of nydromaor 
constant immersion) Of the sec 
ond kind of hydrometer Nicholhon s is i good 
example It consists of a hollow cylinder of 
metal, surmounted with a very hne met illic 
stem, to the top of which there is attac bed a 
plate or pan for weights From the bottom 
of the metallic cylinder hangs a kind of cup 
or basket The whole instrument is weighted 
so as to float upnght On the fine metallic 
stem there is a marked point and by put 
ting weights on the upper pan the hydro 
meter is always made to sink precisely to 
this point Thus the volume immersed is 
always the same From what was siid 
above, it is seen at once that different 
weights are required to sink it to the marked 
point in different liquids, the denser the 
liquid the greater being the \\ eight recpuied 
and if the weight of the instrument itself is 
known, and also the standard ivetqhty or 
weight required to sink it to the marked 
point m distilled water, the calculation of 
the specific gravity of any liquid from an ob 
servation with the instrument is very easy 
But the specific gravity of solids can also be 
found by means of Nicholson’s hydrometer, 
for which purpose the instrument is placed 
in distilled water and the solid bod} is put 
on the upper pan Weights are then added 
till the hydrometer sinks to the marked point 
But the standard weight of the instrument 
being known, it is plain that the difference 
between it and the weights that must be 
added on the upper pan to the weight of the 
body whose specific gravity is to be deter 
mined must be the weight in air of that body 
The body is now transferred to the basket 
below the instrument, and the additional 
weights which must now be placed in the dish 
represent the weight of water displaced by 


the Bohd, and the weight of the solid itself 
divided by this weight is the specific gravity 
reijuired Hydrometers of v anable immer 
Sion are usually made of glass Each of them 
has a large hollow bulb, below which there 
IS a smaller bulb weighted with mercury to 
make the instrument float upnght The stem 
18 cvlindrical and is graduated, the divisions 
being frequently marked on a piece of paper 
inclosed within the stem The depth to 
which the hydrometer sinks in the liquid 
gives the density 

Hydrop'athy, a method of treating diseases 
by the use of pure water both internally and 
externally, which has come extensively into 
practice I’he system was originated by 
Vincent Pnessnitz, a Silesian peasant, who 
m 1829 established at his native village of 
Grafenberg an institution for the hydro 
yiathic treatment of diseases, and invented 
a variety of forms in which the water cure 
might be applied, such as the wet sheet 
p ick, the dry blanket or sweating pack, the 
8it7, <louche, plunge, wave, &c , baths 'I’he 
new system soon acquired popularity, and 
the original establishment expanded into an 
extensive suite of buildings Other hydro 
pathic institutions soon sprung up in other 
parts of Germany In 1842 a hydropathic 
society was formed in London, and ere long 
numerous establishments were erected all 
over the United Kingdom Before Priess 
nitz’s death in ISIl he bad the satisfaction 
of seeing his system adopted extensively 
thioughout Europe, as well as m the United 
States of America, where it was introduced 
m 1843 In many cases there can be no 
doubt of patients having received great and 
1 isting benefit bv a sojourn at a hydropathic 
institution, and the free use of water in its 
various forms of appliance, but it may 
well be doubted wEethei these advantageous 
results are not as much to be attributed to 
the ablutions, exercise, and diet to which in 
such circumstances the patients readily con 
form themselves as to the wet bandages, 
douches, and other forms of hydropathic 
treatment 

Hydrophane, a virutj of opal, maae 
transparent by immersion in water See 
Opal 

Hydropho'bia (Greek hydor^ water, and 
phobos^ fear), a specific disease arising from 
the bite of a rabid animal The animals 
most liable to be afflicted with madness are 
dogs, but cats, wolves, foxes, &;c, are also 
subject to it The early symptoms of rabies 
m the dog are such as restlessness and 
490 
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general uneasiness, imtabihtj, sullenness, 
an inclination for indigestible and unnatural 
food, and often a propensity to lap its own 
unne As the disease proceeds the eyes 
become red, bnght, and fierce, with some 
degree of strabismus or squinting twitch 
mgs occur round the eye, and gradually 
spread over the whole face After the 
second day the dog usually begins to lost 
pel feet control over the voluntary muscles 
He catches at his food, and either bolts it 
almost unchewed, or, in the attempt to chew 
it, suffers it to drop fiom his mouth This 
want of power over the muscles of the jaw, 
tongue, and throat increases until the lower 
jaw becomes dependent, the tongue pro 
trudes from the mouth, and is of a dark, 
and almost black colour A peculiar kind 
of delirium also comes on, and the animal 
snaps at imaginary objects His thirst is 
excessive, although there is occasionally a 
want of power to lap His desire to do 
mischief depends much on hia previous dis 
position and habits He utters also a pe 
culiai howl, and his bark is altogether dis 
similar from his usual tone In the latter 
stages of the disease a viscid saliva flows 
from his mouth, and his breathing is at 
tended with a harsh, grating sound Th< 
loss of powder over the voluntary muscles 
extends, after the third d throughout his 
whole frame, he staggers in his gait, and 
frequently falls On the fourth or fifth dav 
of the disease the dog dies, sometimes in 
convulsions, but more frequently without a 
struggle In regaril to man the rabid virus 
seems to be more violent when it proceeds 
from wolves than from dogs It appears to 
be contained solely in the saliva of the 
animal, and does not produce any effect on 
the healthy skin But if the skin is de 
pnved of the epidermis, or if the virus is 
applied to a wound, the inoculation will 
take effect The development of the rabid 
symptoms is rarely immediate , it seldom 
takes place before the fortieth or after the 
sixtieth day, but in some cases has occurred 
after six months or even longer It begins 
with a slight pain in the scar of the bite, 
sometimes attended with a chill, the pain 
extends and reaches the base of the breast, 
if the bite was on the lower limbs, or the 
throat, if on the upper extremities The 
patient becomes dejected, morose, and taci 
turn He prefers solitude, and avoids bnght 
light, frightful dreams disturb his sleeji, 
the eyes Income brilliant, pains in the neck 
8md throat ensue These symptoms precede 
491 


the rabid symptoms two or three days 
They are followed by a general shuddtiiag 
at the approach of any liquid or 8miK)th 
bodv, attended with a sensation of oppres 
Sion, deep sighs and convulsive starts, in 
which the muscular strength is much in 
creased A foamj , v iscici slavci is discharged 
from the mouth , the deglutition of solid 
matters is difficult, the respiuition hard, 
the skin waim, burning, and afterwards 
covered with sw^eat, the pulse strong, the 
fit 18 often followed by a syncope, the fits 
return at firat every few hours, then at 
shorter intervals, and death takes place 
generally on the second or third day No 
means have yet been found of arresting the 
progress of the poisrinons vinis after it lias 
once developed in the system 'I'he treat 
ment, therefore, consists m preventing its 
development, whu li may be efFei ted by ap 
plying a ligature, where possible, to impede 
the ciiculation from the wound, by sucking 
it, and tboiougbly cautcii/ing it eithei with 
nitrate of silver or with iron heated to a 
white heat, the pain of cautery being leas 
as the temperature is greater If these 
means are not available, any burning snb 
statu e and most acids may be used Within 
a quite recent period M Pasteur put forward 
a method of preventing the dt vcl(»prritnt of 
the disease by a system of sucresHivc inocu 
lationswrtb rabid virnsof grtmUrandgre at( r 
intensity, the inoculation b< ing made the 
first day with marrow which has been c x 
tracted from the rabid animal 12, 10, and 
8 days, then the second day with marrow 
extracted 6, 4, and 2 days, the third day 
with i>ne days marrow, &c M Pasteurs 
meth<Kl has bee n favourably reported on by 
an English commission (1886-7), but there 
IS perhaps some room for doubts regarding 
the number of ciues really performed As 
a sharp critic of the Pasteur system has re 
inaiked, every one who is bitten and inocn 
latcd IS counted in the list of cures, th<»ugh 
there is nothing to prove that he ever con 
trade d tlie rabn s 

Hydroph'ora, one of the three divisions 
into which Huxley and other authors di 
vide the Hydro/oa, the other two being the 
Discophora and the Siphonophora. 

Hydrostat'ic Press, or Bramah’s Prfss, 
a hydrostatic ajiparatus which in its practi 
cal application was invented by Bramah m 
1796 It will be understood from the 
accompanying figure By means of a sue 
tion and force pump a a, worked by the 
lever or handle L turning about the point 0 , 
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water ia drawn from the reservoir b b and 
forced along the tube o o into the cietem v 
through the top of which a heavy metal 
plunger a a works On the upper end of 


the plunger is a large plate b' b' upon which 
the goods to be pressed are placed When 
water is pumped from the reservoir b b into 
the cistern v, the pressure exerted by the 
plunger of the pump is transmitted accord 
ing to the well known hydrostatic principle 
(see ItydrostaUi '^) to the bottom of the 
plunger A, which accordingly rises and car- 
ries the objects placed on plate b' b' up 
against the top of a fixed frame D D It was 
the invention by Bramah of a water tight 
leather collar surrounding the piston that 
made the use of the press practicable, be 
fore his invention not much power could 
be developed from the escape of the water 
round the piston The collar consists of a 
leathei ring bent so as to have a semi 
circular section (as seen m cut), so that the 
water passing between the piston and cylin- 
der fills the concavity of the collar, and 
by pressure produces a packing which fits 
the tighter as the pressure on the piston 
increases The hydrostatic press may be 
constructed to give pressures of two or 
three hundred tons, and is extensively em 
ployed where very great force is required, 
as in testing anchors or raising very heavy 
weights 

Hydrostatics is that part of the general 
science of hydrodynamics that treats of the 
application of forces to fluids at rest Among 
the chief pnnciples of hydrostatics may be 
mentioned the following (1) The mten 
sity of pressure at any point of a fluid is 
the same lu all directions, it is the same 


whether the surface that receives the pres- 
sure faces upwards, downwards, honzon- 
tally or obliquely (2) When a fluid is con- 
fined, if the intensity of pressure m one 
part be increased, 
as by forcing m a 
piston or by any 
other means, an 
equal increase will 
be produced in the 
intensity of pres 
sure at all other 
parts in other 
words, pressure ap 
plied to any one 
part 18 transmitted 
without any change 
in its intensity to 
all other parts The 
diagram will aid m 
the understanding 
of this If pressure 
18 applied to p it 
will be transmitted in all directions through 
the liquid If other openings are made, smd 
if they are fitted with pistons, the pressure 
that must be applied to any piston equal in 
area to the area of p i8 equal to the pressure 
on p, and if the area of one of the other 
pistons is greater or less than the area of p, 
the pressure required to keep it in its place 
is proportionately greater than or less than 
the pressure that is applied to P This 
principle, which is known as Pascars prin 
ciple from being distinctly formulated by 



him, is the most important in hydrostatics, 
and finds a practical application m the Hy- 
drostatic, or Bramali’s Press (see above) (3) 
Not only is pressure transmitted out to the 
surface or envelope of the liquid, but withm 
the fluid itself the particles are all pressed 
together When a sohd is immersed m the 
hqmd it is pressed at every point of its sur« 
face in the direction perpe^icular to the 

m 
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iurfaoe at that point (4) In every homou 
tal layei throughout the liquid the pressure 
per unit area is the same, and this is the 
case independently of the shape of any ves 
sel m which the liquid may be contained 
The pressure per unit area m any hori7onUl 
layer depends only on the height of the free 
surface of the liquid above the layer con 
sidered, and the ajiccific gravity of the 
liquid and it is equal to the weight of a 
column of the liquid of unit sectional area 
whose height is the height of the free sur 
face Hence whatever be the shape or sl/e 
of several vessels, if all have the same area 
of base, and if in all the water stands at the 
same height, the pressure on each of the 
bases is the same (6) When a solid is im 
mersed either partially or wholly in a In^uid 
a portion of the liquid is displaced I'lie 
solid 18 at the same time pressed at every 
point by the liquid But the upward pros 
sure on the solid is greater than the down 
ward by an amount equivalent to the weight 
of the liquid displaced by the solid Hence 
we obtain what is called the principle of 
Archimedes, namely, that a body immersed 
either wholly or partially in a fluid loses a 
portion of Its weight equal to that of the 
fluid which it displaces This pnnciple is 
of great importance os regards the floatation 
of bodies, and the determination of specific 
gravity, &c In regard to the sinking or 
floating of bodies three different cases may 
thus arise First, the weight of the body 
may exceed the weight of the liquid it dis 

S laces, in which case the body sinks m the 
quid. Second the weight of the body may 
be less than that of the liquid displaced, in 
which case the body will not remain sub 
merged unless forcibly held down, but will 
nse to the top and partly out of the liquid 
until the weight of the liquid displaced is 
equal to its own weight, Third, the weight 
of the body may be equal to the weight of 
the hquid displaced, in which case it will 
have little or no tendency either to sink or 
rise 

Hydrosulphu^ric Acid, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen or hydrothionic acid (H^ S) is a 
colourless inflammable gas produced by the 
putrefaction of sulphurous organic matters 
Many mineral waters contain it natuially 
It may be artificially produced by burning 
sulphur vapour m hytfrogen, or by passing 
hydrogen through sulphur It has a sweet 
taste but a very nauseous odour as of rotten 
eggs. It has poisonous effects when breathed, 
am expenments have shown that birds per- 
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ished in air which contained 
the gas 

Hydrothor 'ax, a dropsical ixinditlon of the 
pleura, m which the pleural cavity contains 
a serous fluid exuded from the blood vessels, 
not due to inflammation It may be the re- 
sult of organic disease in the heart or kid 
neys, or of pressure on vessds obstructing 
the return of blmid 

Hydrozo'a, a class of animals of the sub 
kingdom Calentcrata, in which tlie walls 
of the body inclose a simple undivided 
cavity which acts both as a body cavity 
and a digestive cavity The body is essen 
tially composed of two layers, an ontor 
layer or ectodei m and an lunei or eutodt rm 
Reproductive oigans are developed as exter 
nal piocesaes of the body w^all, but repro 
duction also takes place by fission The 
Hy dro/oa arc all aquatic and almost all 
maime 'I’he fresh water hydra is a very 
good type of the class 'I’lio I xuly is quite soft, 
and when fully contracted appears like a par 
tide of mattei resting on tne surfat e of a 
plant (»i stone, but when expanded it shows 
a long slender body of a bright green or light- 
brown colour One end of the body deve- 
lops into a number of long slender tentacles, 
within which, near their bases, the mouth 
of the animal is found This Is the distal 
or free growing end The other and more 
slowly growing end is known as the proxi- 
mal, and ends in a kind of disc or foot by 
whuh the hydra attaches itself to objects 
The body is hollow from one end to the 
other It IB found most in semi stagnant 
waters, where, hanging from its foot disc, 
with its long tentacles expanded, it seizes 
on the small crustaceans or other suitable 
prey which comes in contact with it Its 
tentacles have a stinging power which soon 
paralyses its prey Under favourable con 
ditions one or more hydr,e are usually found 
attached to the parent form Such are pro 
duced by a process of budding from the 
parent J'lach of these ultimately separates 
from the parent stem and becomes an inde 
pendent hydra 'fhe Hydro/oa are divided 
by Prof Nicholson into six sub classes, viz. 
the Hydroida, the Siphonophora, the Lu- 
cernanda, the Graptolitoidca, the Hydro 
coralliiuB, and the Stromatoporoidea 

Hye'na, a genus of digitigrade carnivorous 
qiiddnqieas, constituting a family which 
unites the skull characters of the Felidm (cats) 
with the skeleton and gregarious habits of 
the CanidiB (dogs) The characters of this 
genus are five molars above, and five or four 
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below, on each side, the three antenor mo 
lars being conical, smooth, and remarkably 
large, adapted lor breaking the bones of 
their prey, the tongue is rough, the legs 
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are each terminated by four claws, the fore 
legs are longer than the hind legs, the eyes 
large and prominent, the ears long and 
acute , the jaws are remarkable for the 
strength of their muscles, and can crush the 
hardest and most massive bones with ease 
The genus is conhned to Africa and Asia 
There are three species known — the stnped 
hyena {Hycena stridta)^ the spotted (// 
C7 0cUta), and the brown hyena hrunnca) 
They are nocturnal animals, extremely vora 
Clous, feeding chiefly on carrion, and thus 
being of great utility in the countries wheie 
they liife, to obtain dead bodies they will 
even dig up graves Along with the tine 
hyenas, the aardwolf of South Africa is also 
included m the family of Hyaenidie An 
extinct species, the caie hqcna (// yxlaa), 
was abundant in England, b ranee, and Ger- 
many antenor to the 
glacial epoch, and hgia 
left its remains in 
many caves of these 
countries 

Hydros (S ar), a 
town of Southern 
France, dep Var, 10 
miles east of Toulon, 
beautifully situated 
on a declivity facing 
the Mediterranean It 
IB much frequented 
by patients suffering 
from chest or nervous 
disorders Pop 7730 

Hy^res Islands, a 
group of islands m the 
Mediterranean, on the 
coast of France a httle 
south of the town of Hyferes Pop 600 

Hygieia (hi ji e'ya), the Greek goddess of 
health, daughtw of Asdepius, or ^culapius. 


Her temple was placed near that of -Macula- 
plus, and her statues were even erected in 
it She 18 represented as a blooming maid 
with a bowl m her hand, from which she is 
feeding a snake, the symbol of health 
Hygiene (hi'ji-gn), the department of me- 
dicine which treats of the preservation of 
health, and the duration of life prolonged by 
a due attention to physiological or natural 
laws It IS usually divided into public and 
private hygiene, the former having to do with 
measures for excluding causes of disease (see 
Quarantine and Vaccirmtion), methods of 
securing cleanliness in the streets and dw ell 
mgs (see Sanitary Science and Sewar/i), nie 
thods of maintaining the punty of the supply 
of food and drink (see Adulteration) the 
latter may be considered to embrace such 
subjects as alimentation (see Diges 

tiouy and Dietetics), clothing (see Clothing), 
exercise and muscular development (see 
Gymnastics), &c 

Hygrom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
the degree of moisture of the atmosphere 
The chief classes of hygrometers depend 
either upon absorption or upon condensa 
tion Of the former kind is the hygrometer 
of Saussure, in which a hair, that expands 
and contracts in length according as the air 
IS more or less moist, is made to move an 
index Of the 
latter sort is Da- 
rnell’s hygrome 
ter This in 
strument con- 
sists of a bent 
glass tube, ter 
minatmg in two 
bulbs, the bulb a 
bemg tw o thirds 
filled with sul 
phuric ether, and 
the bulb B being, 
at the com 
mencement of Dumllh Iljgrometer 
an expenment, 

empty The latter is covered with muslin In 
process of construction the tube is exhausted 
of air, and is thus filled with vapour of ether 
through its entire length A thermometer (t) 
whose bulb is immersed in the ether of the 
lower arm, is inserted in the tube to register 
variation of temperature, and a second ther 
mometer {t') is attached to the stand of the 
instrument, to show the temperature of the 
outer air If sulphunc ether be dropped on 
the bulb B, as it evaporates the bulb is cooled, 
and the vapour of ether is condensed within 
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it from the bulb a, while owing to the eva 
poration from a into B the temperature of 
the former gradually falls The operation is 
carried on till the temperature of A is so far 
reduced that dew from the surrounding air 
just begins to condense up^in it By means 
of the thermometer contained in a the tern 
perature is read olf at the instant at which 
vapour begins to tondense, and the dew 
pomt 18 thus obtaineil The ht/f/rometru 
co7ulUwn, that IS, the ratio between the 
quantity of moisture that the air actually 
contains and the quantity which it is ta 
pable of containing at the existing tempeia 
ture, 18 then easily deduced llegnault’s hy 
groineter is a modihcation of the principle 
of Darnell’s instrument, the ether being 
evaporated b^ forcing an through it 

Hykahos See Ilt^csos 

HylsBOsau^rus, a gigantic fossil Iward dis 
covered in the Wealden formation of Tilgatc 
Forest Its proliable length was about 2'> 
feet It IS one of the Ornithoscclida, the 
group which presents a structure inter 
mediate lietween that of existing birds and 
reptiles 

Hy’men, H’vmenas'ub, the god of inainage 
in Grecian mythology No marriage took 
place without his being invoked to sanction 
it He 18 desonbed as having around his 
brows the flowers of marjoram, in his h ft 
band the flame coloured nuptial veil, in his 
nght the nuptial torch, and on his fe< t 
golden sandals He is a taller and more 
St nous Bros, aud is accompanied by song 
and dance 

Hymenop'tera (fir hi/vir n, a membrane, 
and pttroiif a wing), an extensive order of in 



Beets, compnsing bees, wasps, ants, ichneu 
mon flies, gall flies, saw flies, and allied in 
sects. They are characterized by four mem 
tiranouB naked wings which ha\e compara- 
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tively few veins 'I'he second pan of wings 
18 always smaller than the brat ’Jlie mouth 
parts are provided uith biting jaws and a 
suctorial organ I’he head is freely mov 
able, and besides the lateial compound ejes 
there are usually three ocelli on the top of 
the head he Hymenoptera undergo com 
plete metamorphosis lenmles have the 
extremity of the abdomen furnished either 
with an ovijMisitor, forming a boring organ 
{U?thra)f or a sting {aniUns) Hence the 
two sub orders into winch Hymenoptera are 
divided Ttrehra^titia, lomprising the saw 
flics, gall flies, ichneumon flies, Ac , and the 
Acultdia, which include the bees, wasps, 
ants, hornets, Ac 

Hymet'tus, a mountain in Attica, now 
called 'I tdoiouni, south east of Athens, dis 
tinguishcd among the ancients for the ex 
cclicncc of its marble and its honey The 
lattci IS still in repute 

Hymn, ongmally a song of praise sung iii 
honour of gods anci herots on festivals, with 
the a<companiment8 of inusu and daiuing 
Amongst the Hindus the h^mns of the Hig 
Veda, amongst the Hebrews the psalms, 
and amongst the Greeks the so called Or 
pine and Homeric h^mnsaic good examples 
T he early Christian hymns are full of de 
votional feeling T'heir use dates from the 
hrst days of the church, but the names of 
the authors even of the more modern hymns 
cannot be discovered with certainty, though 
Piudentius, Paulus Diaconus, and 'ITiomas 
Aquinas are known to have composed some 
of the most esteemed The use of hymns 
was sanctioned by the fourth council, at 
Toledo, m 633 Sev eral of them have names 
denvecl from the words with which they 
begin, as the Te Deum, Adeste Fideles, Ac 

Hyoid Bone, m anat , a bone shaped some 
what like the letter U, l>ut with a widt bend 
and shorter limbs in proportion to the body , 
and having two pairs of upward projections 
or cornua (horns) It is suspended horizon 
tally ill the substance of the soft parts of 
the neck between the loot of the tongue and 
the larynx 

Hyoscy'amus »See Henbane 

Hjrpa'tia, a Greek female philosopher of 
the eclectic school, the daughter of Theon, 
a celebrated astronomer and mathematician 
of Alexandna towards the clc»e of the 4th 
century after Christ, at which penod she was 
bom Her father taught her not only all the 
branches of polite learning, but also geome 
try, astronomy, and Anally philosophy She 
acquired a great reputation in the latter 
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study, ftud as a preceptress in the school of 
Plotinus gathered a numerous auditory of 
students from all parte of the East She was 
as virtuous and b^utiful as she was learned 
But the jealousy and intolerance of Cynl, 
the Patnarch of Alexandria, were aroused 
at the influence exercised by Hypatia, the 
lower and more ignorant clergy in particular 
were stirred against her, and at length a 
number of them, having excited a {lopular 
tumult, seized her as she was returning from 
the schools, dragged her through the streets 
of Alexandria, stripped her naked, and 
finally murdered her with circumstances of 
the greatest barbarity (410) lha Rev 0 
Kingsley has chosen the story of Hypatia 
as the oubject of a romance 
Hyperss'mia, an excessne flow of blood 
to any structure of the body 

Hyper'bola, in geomc try, a curve formed 
by cutting a cone in a direction parallel to 
its axis, or so that 
the cutting plane 
makes a greater 
angle with the 
base than the side 
of the cone makes, 
and when pro 
duced cuts also the 
opppsite cone, or 
the cone which is 
tiie continuation 
of the former, on 
the opposite side 
of the vertex, thus 
producing another 
hyperbola, which 
hyfJerbola to the former 

Hjrper^bole { bo 16), a rhetorical figure, m 
which an idea is expressed with a fanciful 
exaggeration of phrase which is not to be 
taken too literally, but only as representing 
a certain warmth of admiration or emphasis 
‘His fame reaches to the stars’ is an ex 
ample of hyperbole 

Hyperbo'relms, the name given in early 
Greek legend to a people who lived ‘ beyond 
Boreas ’ or the north wind, and were not ex 
posed to its blasts, but enjoyed a delightful 
climate and perpetual health Their natural 
life lasted 1000 years, and was spent m the 
worship of Apollo 
Hyperdolia. See IMm 
Hj^rica'cess, Hypebioi'nj5, a nat order 
of plants, of which the genus Hyferuum or 
St John’s wort is the type They are 
herbs, shrubs, or (rarely) trees with simple, 
oppciita (rarely whcsried) leaves They have 


termmal or axillary, solitary, oymose or 
pamculate flowers, usually yellow or white 
These plants are much spre^, they abound 
in resinous juice, and many of them possess 
medicinal properties 

Hyperi'des, an Athenian orator, the pupil 
of Plato and Isocrates, born about 400 b c 
Along with Demosthenes and Lycurgus he 
was one of the leaders of the patriotic and 
anti Macedonian party As an orator he 
was specially distinguished for his grace and 
subtlety of expression, as well as for his 
tact in handling the question under con 
sideration He was murdered at ^gma 
by the emissaries of Antipater in 822 B 0 
Of bis orations one has reached us nearly 
entire, the others only in fragments 

Hypenon (hi per I'on or hi pr'ri on), m 
the most ancient mythology of (xreece, the 
god of the sun, afterwards identified with 
Apollo , also one of the Titans 

Hy'persthene, a mineral of a colour be 
tween grayish and greenish black, but nearly 
copper led on the cleavage It was first 
found on the coast of Labrador, and was 
called Labiador hornblende 

Hjqier'trophy, literally over nounshment, 
is in excessive development of the body or 
any of its organs by actual increase of the 
particular parts composing it, as increase of 
muscular fibre in the heart It arises from 
continued oversupply of blood to the part, 
due it may be to chronic irritation of the 
part, as for example thickening of the skin 
in the neighbourhood of a chrome ulcer, or 
it may l>e due to excesbive use of the part 
The cure of hypertrophy is attended with 
difficulty llie diseased organ must be kept 
at rest if possible 

Hyphomyce'tes See Funqi 
Hyp'notism See Mesnurum 
Hypnum, one of the largest genera of 
mosses, including above ninety species, na 
tives of Britain Many of the species are 
very large and ornamental 

Hyp'oeaust, in ancient baths, &c., an 
arched chamber in which a fire was kmdled 
for the purpose of giving beat to the rooms 
above it The heat was distnbuted by 
means of tubes of earthenware 

Hjrpochlo'ntes, salts, chiefly important as 
powerful oxidizing and bleaching agents, 
not, however, when pure, but when con 
taming cblondes The chief bypocblontes, 
or at least the complex substances which 
contain bypocblontes, are bleaching powder, 
and the bleaching liquors made with potash 
and soda 

m 
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Bypoclio&d'ria, a disorder lunsing from a right angle One of the most important 
disturbance of the functions of the nervous propc^itions of Euchd s Elements is the 
system It is a form of melanchoha. The forty seventh of the first l>ook, discovered 
sufferer lives under the generally groundless by Pythagoras, which proves that the scpiare 
apprehensions of different diseas<» Unm described on the hypotenuse is equal to the 
terruptedly occupied with the state of his sum of the squares described on the other 
body he takes notice of every feeling, and two sides 

wishes to have every triHing pain explained, Hypoth'ec, m Scots law, a claim or right 
considering every one as a symptom of a which a creditor has over the effects of a 
senous disease For everything he wants debtor while they still leimun in the pos 
phvsic Hypochondria is, physically con session of the debtor '1 bus a landlord baa 
sidered, not a d^^rngorous disease, although an hypothec over the furniture of his tenant 
it makes the life of the sufferer a torment in respect of the current rent In England 
to himself and his friends It is occasiomul those rights are called lirna 
mainly by too great mental exertion, by too Hjqpothecation, the a( t of assigning 
sedentary a life, by sexual indulgeuce or something in sei unty without giving uj) the 
excess in exciting liquors, and also by want possession of it See /iottomt // 
of exercise of the physical and mental Hypoth'esis, etymologic ally a snpjjosition, 
powers producing ennui It can be cured, is {M»j)ulaily used to denote bomething not 
but slowly, by the avoidance of the habits proved, but assumed for tlie sake of argii 
bkely to occasion it, by the adoption of a imnt In sc icntdic and pbilosojihital usage 
steady and regular life, with moderate exer it denotes either a })rohable theory of phe 
cise for the mind and body, and the help of uomeiia not yet fully explained, or a stiu tly 

cheerful society scientific theory which accounts for all the 

Hyrpoder'mic Injections, injections of Known facts of the case, and which only 
some substance beneath the skin, a method needs the v critic atioii of subsecpieut observa 
adopted in medicine when the condition of tions and dedintions to become a certainty 
the stomach or other organs renders the use Thus the conjecture of Newton that the 
of drugs by the mouth objectionable, or for ce of gravity, os exemplified on t)ie eaith, 
when rapidity of action is desired The might extend to the moon, was in its first 
mecheme is introduced by a small glass stage a probable hypothesis, but when it 
syringe fitted with a long, hollow, needle was found to account for nil the facts, it 
ahap^ point of steel became a scientihc hypothesis or theory 

Hypophos'phites, salts of hypophosphor Hypsiprym'nua See hanqnroo rat 
ous acid, especially certain me<iicinal salts, Hjrpsom'etry, the measurement of heights 
chiefly the hypopboephites of potassium, See flet(fhts 

sodium, and calcium They have been nsec! Hyracothe'riuxn, a genus of fossil T^achy 
with considerable advantage in disorders dermata, belonging to the cxld toed division, 
of the blood and the digestive organs, and intermediate between the hog and the hyrax, 
have also been found of benefit in consump occurring in the tc rtiary strata of h ngland 

toon, although faihng to effect a cure The siiecies are of the si/e of a hare 

Hyposurphites, salts of hyposulphurous Hy'rax, a genus of pachydt rmatous mam 
acid Among the most important arc the malia, intermediate m their character be 
hyposulphites of sodium and calcium, the tween the rhinoceros and the tapir It is 
former of which is used in medicme as an the only genus of the order Hyracoidea, 
external remedy m parasitic skm disor characterized by having no tamne teeth, 
ders and an mtemal one m checking but long curved incisors I'he front feet 
fermentation m zymotic ^ have four toes, and the hind feet three The 

diseases It is variously y Cape hyrax is by the colonists of South 

used m bleaching, photo- y Africa called JiocL had(iu and Roch^rabbit 

graphy, and other arts as / Hyrca'nia, a province of ancient Asia, 

an antichlore, a dissolvent y corresponding to) what are now the northern 

of bromide and iodide of y parts of Khorasan and Ma/anderan, along 

silver, &c f^y the Caspian Sea 

Hypot'emiae, m geo- at Hypot«nui« Hyrca'nus, the name of two Jewish high- 
metry the longest side ’ pnests and rulers of the Asmonean family* 

in a nght angled triangle, namely that — John Hyrcanos, the son and successor 
one whidi snl^nds or u opposite to the of Simon Maocabeens, assumed the title ol 
VOL. IV. 
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pnnce and high pnest in 137 b c , freed 
Judaea from the yoke of the Syrians, and 
founded a dynasty of rulers which lasted 
till the accession of Herod He also sub 
jugated the Samaritans and Idumaeans He 
died 105 B c , leaving five sons, two of whom, 
Anstobulus and Alexander, afterwards gov 
erned with the title of kings — John H\u 
(ANUS II, grandson of the former, was ap 
pointed king m Jerusalem, but was forced 
by his brother Anstobulus to retire into pn- 
vate life Pompey, however, appointed him 
high pnest m B c 6‘J About 40 b c he 
was taken prisoner by the Parthians and 
carried with them to Seleucia Here he re 
mained till he was invited to Jenisalem by 
Herod, son of Antipater IJeing suspected 
of plotting against Herod he was put to 
death, B c dO 

Hyssop {/fi/^8opus)t a genus of plants of 
the natural order La 
biatce The common 
hyssop {lltpHopm offi. 
nnalm) is a perennial 
shrubby plant rising 
to the height of 2 feet, 
a native of Siberia 
and the mountain 
ous parts of Austi la, 
but common m Eng 
lish gardens It flow 
ers from June to Sep 
tember The leaves 
have an agreeable 
aromatic odour, and 
a slightly bitter and oMcamhs) 

somewhat warm taste 

It was once esteemed as a medicine, but 
has now fallen into disuse The hyssop of 


Scripture (the symbol of spintual punfica* 
tion from sm) is generally identified with 
the caper {Cappdrts sptnosa) 

Hyste'na, a nervous affection to which 
women are subject, generally occurring in 
paroxysms, charactenzed by alternate nts of 
laughing and crying, convulsive struggling 
alternately remitting and exacerbating, sense 
of suffocation, palpitation of the heart, the 
sensation of a ball ascending from the pit of 
the stomach, occasioning a feeling of strangu 
lation {(flohus hystericus), &c Women (*f 
a delicate habit, and whose nervous system 
IS extremely sensitive, are the most subject 
to hysterical affections, and the habit which 
predisposes to these attacks is accjuired by 
inactivity and a sedentary life, gnef, anxiety, 
and various physical disorders Ihey are 
readily excited, in those whev are subject to 
them, by strong emotions, especially if 
sudden Hysterical complaints are best 
[irevented by a judicious care of the moral 
and physical education of girls Men are 
sometimes, but rarely, subject to disorders 
not essentially different 
Hythe (hith), a pari and municipal borough 
of England, one of the (.'iiKpie Ports, in the 
county of Kent, 1 1 miles w s w Dover, to 
the west of Folkestone, at the foot of a steep 
hill or cliff It was anciently a place of 
great importance, but its harbour has been 
entirely silted up It has become a fashion- 
able resort for sea bathing, and there is here 
a government school of musketry A prome 
nade over 5 miles along the coast was opened 
in 1881 Pop of mun bor, 5557 The 
pail bor , which includes the mun bor , tht 
parish of Folkestone, &c , returns one mem 
ber to parliament Pop (1901), 46,663 



I. 


I, the ninth letter and the third vowel of 
the English alphabet, in which it represents 
not only several vowel sounds but also the 
consonantal sound of y The two pnncipal 
sounds represented by it in English are 
the short sound as in pit, pm, fin, and the 
long as in pim, hnt, wine, the latter being 
really a diphthongal sound It has also three 
other sounds, vu that heard in first, dirk 
(e, the neutral vowel), that heard in ma 
chine, intrigue (which, however, can scarcely 
be considered a modern English sound) , and 
the consonant sound heard in many words 
when it precedes a vowel, as in million, 


opinion, trunnion I and J were formerly 
regarded as one character 

lamblichuB (i am'bh kus), a Greek Neo 
Platonic philosopher, a native of Chaleis 
in Ca le Syria, who flourished in the begin 
ning of the 4th century after ( ’hrist. He 
was the pupil of Porphyry, and having be 
come perfect in the doctnnes of the Plotmian 
school, he taught with vast reputation. His 
school produced many eclectic philosophers, 
who were dispersed throughout the l^man 
Empire His philosophicM works now ex- 
tant are a Life of Py^agoras, an Exhorta- 
tion to the Study of Philosophy, Threa 
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Books on Mathematical Learning a Com 
mentaiy upon NKomachus’ Institutes of 
Anthmetic, and a treatise on the Mys 
tones of the Lg^ptians, ilialdtaus, and 
Assynons He died at Alexandiia about 
333 

lam^bus, m }jro8o<l}, a foot of two syl 
lables, a short and a long one or an 

unaccented syllable followed b> an accented 
one 'J'he iambic metre is the fundamental 
rhythm of many English veises I'he cerse 
of five iambic feet is a favouiite metre, 
being the heroic verse of English, Ctcrmaii, 
and Itahiui poetry 

lan'thina (Gr iavthino% violet coloured), 
a genus of oceanic gasteropodous mollusc a, 
with a thin violet cohmred snail like shell 
When irritated they pour out a violet sttu 
tion, which serves for concealment, in the 
manner of the ink of the cuttle hsh 

Ib'adan, a town of Western Africa, m 
the colony of Lagos, 122 miles from Lagos 
by railway Pop 100,000 

Ibague (c ba ga'), a town of S America, 
Republic of Colombia, depai tnieutof 'J oliina 
Pop 10,000 

Ibar'ra, a town of Ecuador, in South 
America, capital of the province of Imha 
bura, at the foot of the vole ano of the same 
name, 30 miles noith of (^uito I’op esti 
mateci at 10,000 

Ibe'na, in ancient geography (1 ) \ fer 
tile district in Asia, between the Euxme 
and Caspian seas, which consisted of a plain 
surrounded by mountains, a part of modern 
C^eorgia (2 ) An ancient name of Spain, 
from its river, the Ib^ru» (Ebro) The 
Iberi or Ibenans, probably the most ancient 
European nation, formed the basis of the 
population of Italy, (iaul, Spam, and I usi 
tania {Portugal) Their language still lives 
m the Ba8»pie The Celts, who entcied the 
country later, were intermingled w ith them, 
the conjoined people being called Celtiben 
ans 

Iberian Peninsula, the Spanish peninsula 
(Spam and Portugal) See Iberia 

Ibe'ns, a genus of cruciferous plants, of 
which several species are cultivated in Eng 
lish gardens under the name of candytuft 

Ibe'rus See Ebro 

I'bez, a name of two or three species of 
goats The horns of the male are flattened, 
have two longitudinal ndges at the sides, 
and are crossed by numerous transverse knots 
The horns of the female are short, more erect, 
with three or four knots m front The best 
known vaneties are the Capra Ibtcoi the 
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A1i> 8 and Aj>emunes, the xtembcKk of the 
Al{)s, and the (’ pyn/iooci, the Pyreiu an 
stcinbock Another species, ( ’ ayuyi u , m- 



IIu X Itmx) 

habits the lofty locky peaks of Mount (’an 
casus 

Ibicui (lb 1 Ivvvi), a liver of Bra/il, which 
rises 111 the Stria de Santa Anna pi ovine e 
of Kio (iiandt do Sul, and joins the Cm 
guay at Vajs^u after a course of loo nulis 
Iblgau {NififibuH (fKtudn)^ a vei v huge 
goatsucker inhaliiting South Auitiica, 
sometimes called the (/luiid (font nudfi 
rbis, age iJUH of buds allied to the storks, 
the most rcinat kabh sjac ics being the /bn 
relufiom^ or sac led ibis (also called Throiki 
ornu rtlufir>Ha) '\ his is found throughout 
Africa It IS about the si/e of a coiuiuoii 
fowl, with head and neck bare, and uliitc 
plumage, the pnmarus of the* wings being 
tipjied with black and the* mc condaii* s lx ing 
bnglit black, glossed with green and violc t 
It was rearecl m tin temples of ancient 
Egypt with a degree of lospect boidcnng 
on adoiation, and after de ath was pre se i vi cl 
m a mummified condition T he < ansi of 
its being deemed sacred was no (hmbt l^e 
cause it appeared m kgypt with tin use of 
the Nile, but it is now rare m that c oiiuti \ , 
living farther south There are Htncial 
other species, as the I fu/rinellus, or gh hhv 
ihis, nearly 2 feet m length, which builds 
in Asia, but migrates also to Egypt, some 
times visiting England, the I rubia of 
tropical America, remarkable for its scarlet 
plumage, the / alba, or white ibis of I'lo 
nda, the / or (ierontuun spinicolliSf or 
straw necked ibis of Australia, &c 

Ibn-Batu'ta, an Arabic traveller, born at 
Tangiers 1301, died at Ee/ 1377 He 
visited Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Persia, Central 
Asia, India, Chma, the Eastern Arciiipelago, 
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Eaat Africa, Central Africa, &o , and wrote 
an account of his travels 
lbn-£zra Same as A hen Ezra 
Ib'rahun, the Arabic form of Ahraham^ 
and the name of many sultans and grand 
viziers distinguished in Ottoman history 
Ibrahim Pasha, an adopted son of Me- 
hemet Ah, viceioy of Egypt, bom in 1789 
He first gave signal proofs of his courage and 
military talents in the war with the Wa 
habis of Arabia, whom he comjiletely de 
feated, and m the subjugation of Sennaar 
and Darfur In 1825 he invaded the Morea 
at the head of an Egyptian aimy, with the 
view of conquering Greece for his father, 
but in 1828, in consequence of the inter 
ference of the great powers, was obliged to 
abandon the attempt ^J’o effect his father’s 
pin pose of making Syria a bulwark to his 
new hgy pto Cretan kingdom he, m 1831, 
crossed the Egyjitiau fiontiers with an army, 
overran Palestine, took >St dean d Acre by 
stoim, and made hmisclf master of all Syria 
The campaign terminated by an arrange 
ment in which the Porte ceded Syria, and 
conferred the pashalic of Adana, by a kind 
of lease, personally on Ibrahim In no long 
time war with the sultan again broke out, 
and resulted in a great defeat of the Turkish 
forces at Ni/ib m 1839 By the inter 
fcience of the great powers Ibrahim was 
eventually obliged, after retiring from nil 
his Syrian conquests, to return to Egypt, 
mardnng across the desert from Damascus 
with great loss and suffering From this 
time he appeared seldom in public life, and 
employed himself chiefly in the improve 
ment of his own estates In 184(> he visited 
England and France In 1848 Ibrahim, 
after his fathei had become superannuated, 
proceeded to Constantinople, and was nomi 
nated Viceroy of Egypt, but he died in the 
same year at C^airo, while Mehemet Ah was 
still alive He was succeeded by Abbas 
Pasha, the favourite grandson of Mehemet 
Ah 

Ibrail See Brahtlow 
Ib'een, Henrik, Norwegian dramatist 
and Ivnc poet, born in 1828 His first play, 
Catihna, was produced in Christiania in 
1850 He was successively director of the 
theatre at Bergen and of the Norske 1 he- 
atre at Christiania, which he managed m 
1857-62 In 1864 he left his native country 
and up till 1892 he icsidtd chiefly abioad 
His diamas are partly m prose, partly in 
verse, and include historical plays and sa 
tincal comedies of modern life Some of 


them have been represented in English 
Ibsen 18 also a lyric poet of repute In 1866 
he obtained a pension from the Storthing 

Ib'ycus, a Greek lyric poet, bom at Rhe- 
gium, Italy, in the 6th century b c , lived 
mostly at Samos in the court of Poly crates 
It is related, that while on a journey he was 
surprised and murdered by robbers near 
Cormth Finding escape impossible, he 
declared that the cranes, which happened 
to be flying over their heads, would avenge 
his death The robbers afterwards seeing 
a flock of cranes, one of them said imolun 
tanly, ‘Behold the avengers of Ibycus’ 
They were in consequence seized, and, after 
confessing their crime, were executed H is 
writings are known only by fragments His 
poetry was chiefly erotic, but sometimes 
mythical and heroic 

I'ca, a coast department of Peru, area 
6295, pop 60,111 — Its capital, lea, lies m 
the fruitful valley of the river Ica, pojx 
7000 

Ic^aruB See Da dolus 

Ice, water frozen into a solid mass W ater 
freezes when its temperature is reduced 
below a certain point, which is by universal 
consent made a fixed point on thoimometeis 
I'hat point 18 called zero on the Centigrade 
and Rdaurnur scales, and 32 on the Fah- 
renheit scale Water near the freezing 
point jiresents the cuiious anomaly of ex 
})anding instead of contracting as the cool 
ing process goes on At 4^ 1 Centigrade 
(39“ 4 Fahr ) water has its maximum den- 
sity point At temperatures below 4' 1 the 
volume of the water increases as the tem- 
perature falls, and decreases as the tempera- 
ture rises, and at the moment of solidifying 
the volume of the mass suddenly increases 
to a very considerable extent, so that ice at 
the temperature of freezing is one ninth 
greater in volume than the water from 
w hich it IS formed is at 4“ 1 It is on this 
account that water freezes at the top first, 
and that ice when frozen floats at the toj) 
of the water The temperature at which 
pure water becomes ice is very nearly con- 
stant under ordinary circumstances, and it 
18 this fact, along with the ease of procuring 
water at the freezmg temperature, or rather 
ice at the point of liquefaction, that has 
caused this temperature to be adopted as 
one of the fixed points m thermometers 
The freezing point is, however, slightly in- 
fluenced by pressure Increase of pressure 
lowers it, and the removal of pressure raises 
it. Salt water requires a lower tempera- 
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tnre to freeze it than fresh water, and in 
the proeess a large (>art of the salt is re 
jected Hence water obtained from the 
melting of sea-ice is nearly fresh If water 
18 kept perfectly at rest it may be reduced 
in temperature far lielow the freezing point 
without turning into ice, but particles of 
solid matter such as dust must also l>e Kept 
from falling into it The expansion of water 
oil Its tonversion into ici often gives rise to 
the exhibition of very great force, and pro 
duces very remarkable effects m natuie 
Much i^f the disintegration observed in 
rocks and stones during or immediately 
after frost is due to it, water having entered 
into their pores and cavities and burst off 
partu les by its expansion Ice, though it is 
V ery hard and brittle, possesses the property 
of plasticity to a very remarkable degree, 
and can be moulded into any form by the 
application of pressurt The plasticity of 
ice IS a property of very gieat imjiort 
ance It was discovered by Forbes, who 
explained the motion of glaciers by it (See 
Glaciers) In natuie ice appears in the 
greatest masses in the form of glaciers and 
icebergs, the latter being poitims which 
have become detached fiom glaciers that 
extend down into the sea Ice is now an 
article of considerable importanc e from a 
commercial point of view, largo ciuantitua 
of it Ixung shipped to warm climites from 
countries where it is niturally produced in 
abundance in winter, as the United States 
or Noiway Ice can now be made clieaply 
by certain processes and apparatus (see 
Refitycratincf Machines) ^ and a very pure 
and excellent article is thus produced 
Icebergs, large imisses of ice which have 
become detached from the shores of the 
arctic regions, and float about in the ocean 
at the mercy of the winds and currents 
They are m fact pieces of glaciers detached 
from the parent mass by the action of the 
sea and by their own accumulating weight 
They present the strangest and moat pictu 
rescpie forms, are sometimes miles in length, 
and rise to a height of perhaps 2^)0 or 300 
feet above the sea, the portion above water 
being calculated at about an eighth of the 
whole Icebergs consist of clear, compact;;, 
solid ice, with a bluish green tint Their 
cavities contain fresh water, from the melt 
pig of the ice They are frequently en 
countered m the North Atlantic (of course 
in the southern seas as well), and have 
caused many a wreck The ice that forms 
on the surface of the sea, called fitld tcc^ is 
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porous, incompact, and imperfectly trans 
parent. The field toe forms in winter and 
breaks up in summer A small held is 
called a %oe one much bioken up forms a 
pack 

loeland, an island belonging to Den- 
mark, situated between the North Atlantic 
and the Arctic Oceans, 250 miles from 
Greenland and about (>00 iniUs wtst of 
Noiway, greatest length, east to went, 300 
mtles central breadth, about 200 luilcs, 
area with adjacent ishs, 40,000 sq miles 
In shape it somewhat resembles a heart 
with Its narrowest point turned south I'h© 
const line for a considerable extent on the 
south east is almost unbroken, but in all 
other directions presents a continued sue 
cession of deep bays or holds and jutting 
pnunoutones, thus affoidiny a number of 
nitural harbours The in to nor has gener- 
ally a very wild and disolato appearance, 
bung covered by lofty mountain masses of 
volcanic origin, many of tlumi crowm d with 
p«rpetual snow and lu, wbidr, stntching 
down thill subs into the inkrvtning val- 
leys, f<»rin imuK nso glaciers 'riieso icy 
mountains, whuh take tin common name 
of tfokul, havo their culminating point in 
Orifa|f>kiil, whi( h is situab d ii< ar the south 
cast co,ist, and has a In iglit of ()1()9 fut 
Among the volcanoes tlu most ccbbiated 
ifl Mount Hecla, in the south, about 5000 
f< ct high Nunn rous hot springs or i/eifsers 
are scattered thronghiiut tin. island, but are 
found more tspeiially m the south wtst, to 
the noith east of Hiikjavik (See Gei/Sfrs ) 
There are numetous lakes and rivets 'J’he 
most valuable niiiieral product is sidjdmr, 
of which the supply ajipcars to be irn xhaust 
ible, the other minerals desi rvirig of notice 
are chah cdonies, i oc k cr^ stals, and the well 
known double refracting spar, for which 
the island has long bee n famous There is 
a kind of brown coal which to some c xtent 
serves as fuel nie r limati is mild for the 
latitude, but the summer is too cool and 
dami) for agriculture to bo c arried on with 
much success In the southtm parts the 
longest day is twenty hours, and the shorb st 
four, but in the most northern c xtremity 
the sun at midsnnimc r continues above the 
honzon a whole wc f k, and of course during 
a corresponding penod m winter never 
rises Vegetation is confined witliiu narrow 
limits Almost the only tree is the birch, 
which has a very stunted growth, the loftiest 
of them hardly exceeding 10 feet There 
are vanous flowering plants, among which 
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saxifrages, sedums, thrift or sea pink, &c , 
are common Heath and bilberry cover 
large stretches Among mosses or lichens 
are the edible Iceland moss (which see) 
Cole, potatoes, turnips, radishes, and similai 
roots thrive tolerably well But by far the 
most valuable crop is grass, on which con 
siderable numbers of live stock (sheep, cattle, 
ponies) are fed The reindeer, though not 
iiitrofhiced lieforel770, has multiplied greatly 
a id forms large herds in the interior, but 
they are of little importance economically 
Wild fowl, including the eider duck whose 
down forms an important article of com 
nierce, are abundant, the streams are well 
supplied with salmon, and on the coasts 
valuable fis’ieries of cod and herring arc 
earned on Manufactures are entirely do 
mestic, and consist chiefly of coarse woollens, 
mittens, stockings, &c The exports are 
wool, oil, fish, horses, feathers, worsted stock- 
ings and mittens, sulphur, and Iceland 
moss 

I'he inhabitants are of Scandinavian on 
gin, and speak a Scandinavian dialect, which 
btill represents the old Norse or Norwegian 
in great purity They are of the Protes 
tant religion Iceland has a constitution 
and administration of its own dating from 
1874 There is an Althing or parliament, 
which meets twice a year at Reikjavik, the 
capital, and consists of 86 members, of 
whom 30 are chosen by popular suffrage, 
and b nominated by the king A minister 
for Iceland, nominated by the king, is at 
the head of the administration, but the 
highest local authority is vested in the 
governor 

Some settlements of Irish monks had 
been made in Iceland about the end of the 
bth century, but the island received the 
greatest proportion of its population from 
Norway In 870 Harald Haarfager had 


cultivated here more than elsewhere in the 
Germanic north Previously to this time 
the Icelanders had discovered Greenland 
(983) and part of Amenca (about 1000), and 
they were now led to make voyages and 
travels to Europe and the East Politically 
and ecclesiastically the most flourishing 
period of Iceland — the penod too when its 
intercourse with the world abroad was most 
active — was from the middle of the 12th 
to the beginning of the 13th century In 
1264 Magnus VI of Norway united Iceland 
with his own kingdom, with which it passed 
to Denmark in 1380, remaining with the 
latter in 1814, when Norway was joined to 
Sweden 

The Icelandic language is the oldest of 
the Scandinavian group of tongues, and as 
it 18 believed to exhibit the Norse language 
nearly as it was spoken at the date of 
the colonization of Iceland, it is sometimes 
called Old Norse It is nch in roots and 
grammatical forms, and soft and sonorous 
to the ear Icelandic literature may be 
divided into an ancient period, extending to 
the fall of the republic, and a modern, ex 
tending from that date to the present time, 
the former being far the richest and most 
original Poetry was early cultivated, and 
among the most important works in Ice 
landic literature is the collection of ancient 
heathen songs called the elder or poetic 
Edda (See Edda ) Histones and romantic 
works, known by the name of Sagas, are 
numerous Many of these are master pieces 
of prose style, and are still read with delight 
by the people of Iceland The early portion 
of the second period was barren of anything 
worth mention in the way of literature, nor 
can the modern period boast at all of works 
possessing the interest of those belonging to 
the ancient, though since the middle of the 
18th century there is scarcely a dep irtment 


made himself supreme m Norway, and as of literature in 
ho treated the landed piopnetors oppres which Icelandic 
bively, numbers left the country and went writers have not 
to Iceland In the course of sixty years all done something 
the habitable parts of the coast were settled Many of the most 
A settled government was established, a valuable foreign 
sort of aristocratic republic, which lasted works have been 
for several centuries Christianity was in translated into Ice 
troducod in 981, and adopted by law in landic, and even 
1000, and schools and two bishoprics, those the poems of Mil 
of Holar and Skalholt, were established ton are read at 



The Latin language and the literature and many a cottage fire iceiaud moss iCefrdna 
learning of the West, introduced by Chns- side Pop 7'^ 470 

tianitv, were all the more warmly received, Iceland-mOBS, Celt ana idandlca^ a spe 
because poetry and history had already been cies of lichen found in the arctic regions, 
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and OB the upper parts of lofty mountains, 
as for instance in Scotland It is used in 
medicine as a mucilaginous bitter, and in 
Iceland is collected as a nutritious article 
of diet When boiled with milk or water it 
forms a jelly Its bitterness may be re 
moved by steeping 

Iceland'Spar, the transparent vanety of 
calc spar, a mineral noted for its property 
of e\hi1)iting in a remarkable degree the 
double refraction of light 

Ice'ni, a warlike tnbe of ancient Britain, 
occupying the modern counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon The> 
fought against the Romans under their queen 
Boadicea 

Ice-plant {Mesembriia7it}i>murn cri/9talll 
n um)f a plant (order Mesembryaceae) which 
has received the above appellation from the 
transparent \esicles which cover its whole 
surface, and have the appearance of granules 
of ice It 18 a native of South Africa and 
the Cananes, and is also found in Greece 

Ich Dien {^h den, German, ‘I serve’), 
motto of the Prince of Wales, assumed from 
that of the King of Bohemia, slain at the 
battle of Cressy, at which he served as a 
volunteer in the French army 

Ichneu'mon {iferpestes), a genus of digiti 
grade carnivorous animals belonging to the 
civet family Uhey have a long slender 
body, a sharp and pointed mu/zle, and short 
legs The most celebrated species, Herpes 
tes Ichneumon^ inhabits where it is 



Egyptian Ichneumon {flerpestes Ichneumon) 


called Pharaoh's rat It was adored by the 
ancient Egyptians on account of its anti 
pathy to crocodiles, whose eggs it digs out of 
the sand and sucks It is expert in seizing 
serpents by the neck so as to avoid any in 
jury to itself It is domesticated in Egypt, 
and more useful than a cat in destroying 
rats and mice Their disadvantage, as do 
mestic animals, is their predilection for 
poultry 'j he mungoos, or Indian ichneu 
mon, IS another species, not so large as the 
Egyptian, which it resembles m habits, 
being kept in many families as a useful 
domestic animal 



Ichneumon tiy 
(Rhi/sm perstiasuna) 


Ichneumon-flies, a large family of hy 
menopterous insects, which all agree in 
one particular, that 
they deposit their eggs 
either in or on the 
bodies, eggs, or larvae 
of other insects These 
apparently insignih 
cant creatures confer 
inestimable benefits on 
man, as they destroy 
hosts of insects injuri 
ous to crops 
Ichnorogy,tlie name 
applied to the modern 
science of fossil foot 
prints, or other impres 
sions on rocks ddie 
impressions are almost 
ilwavs found on rocks 
that have been de 
posited as mud, they 
are not so common in 
sandstone, y et they 
abound in the New Red 
Sandstone strata 

Ich'thy olite, a pctiihed fish, or a stone 
with the impression of a hsh 

Ichthyorogy, that branch of zoology which 
treats of fishes I ishes form the lowest of 
the five classes into which the gre it sub 
kingdom Vertebiata is divided They may 
be shortly described as vertebrate animals 
living in water and respiring the air therein 
contained by means of gills oi branchiae, 
having cold red blood, and a heart consist 
ing of one auricle and one ventricle, and 
having those organs which take the form of 
limbs in the higher vertebrata represented 
by fins Their bodies are generally covered 
with scales overlapping each other, and thur 
usual form (though with much diversity) is 
lengthened, compressed laterally, and taper 
ing toward both extremities The scales of 
fishes assume various forms, which hav e been 
classed under the four types of cycloid^ cte 
noidj ya^ioid, and plmoid C'ycloid scales 
are of a rounded form, and are those met 
with m the most familiar fishes Ctenoid 
scales, like those of the perch, have spinous 
projections from their posterior margin 
Ganoid scales are in the form of thick bony 
plates covered with a superficial layer of 
enanjel Placoid scales form detached masses 
of V anous shapes often provided with spines 
The skeleton presents great variations, from 
the amphioxus, in which vertebrde are only 
foreshadow ed, to the well ossified skeleton of 
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teleostean fieheR The vertebrae are bicon- 
cave or ‘ amphiccBlous,’ the opposed surfaces 
forming cups, and they vary ha number from 
seventeen to more than 200 The spinal 
column IS prolonged into the tail, which is 
two lobed, the lobes either being equal (a 
homocercal tail) or unequal {heterocercal) 
The skull varies greatly, it may be ossified 
throughout as in the cod fish, or the car 
tilaginous cranium may persist, as in the 
lamprey, sharks, and rays The skull is 
small compared to the sire of the animals 
themselves The limbs, when present, are 
four in number The anterior or first pair 
are called the pectot al jin i The ventral Jins, 
or second pair of limbs, are variable in posi 
tion, and not always present they may be 
beneath the pectorals, when they are jugu 
lar, behind the pectorals, when they are 
thoracic, or farther back, abdominal The 
pelvis IS represented by two triangular bones, 
which have no relation to the spinal column, 
and to which the fin rays are directly at 
tached The median or vei*tical fins, that is, 
those situated on the back, are chaiacter- 
istic of fishes, and they may extend nearly 
from the head continuously to the anal aper- 
ture, as m eels, they may be broken up into 
8e\eral dorsals, caudal, and one or more 
anals, as in the cod, or the number of dor- 
sals may be increased greatly, as m the 
mackerel The fins may be wholly soft and 
flexible, or they may be in part rigid spines, 
or a senes of soft fin rays may be preceded 
by ngid and often formidable spines, which 
sometimes have a beautiful mechanism for 
elevation and depression The teeth of 
fishes are generally very numerous, and may 
be placed on any part of the interior of the 
mouth, sometimes on the tongue They are 
quite different in character from the mam 
malian teeth The muscular pharynx and 
oesophagus lead into a stomach usually well 
defined, but sometimes only slightly differ- 
ing in calibre from the intestine The liver 
IS proportionally large, and has usually a 
gall bladder The heart consists of a single 
auricle and ventricle, which is continued 
forwards by a dilated vessel called the ar 
terial bulb (bulbus arteriosus) From this 
vessel the blood is sent right and left along 
the gills, which are the organs of respira- 
tion, and from the gills the aerated blood 
goes to the body The gills or bi anchice are 
either free on one margin, as in ordinary 
fishes, or attached at both extremities In 
the lepidosiren another structure appears, 
namely, lungs, which stretch through great 


part of the body and open on the posterior 
wall of the pharynx A peculiar feature of 
fishes IS the air sac or swim bladder, called 
also the sound Anatomically its origin is 
identical with that of a lung, but it does 
not perform the function of a lung Its 
function IS probably to serve as an aid in 
rising and sinking, but m some fishes it is 
prolonged so as to approach or even come 
m contact with the internal organs of hear- 
ing, perhaps acting as an organ of reson 
ance Reproduction is by ova or eggs, which 
in a few cases are retained in the body of 
the female till hatched But the ova are 
usually fertilized outside the body, and the 
hatching process is usually left to take 
place without aid The eggs are, in most 
cases, in enormous numbers, as in the roe 
of the herring and salmon Among the 
sharks the number is much less, and each 
ovum accjuiies, before exclusion, a horny 
sheath of various shape, but usually pro- 
vided with cirri, by which it moors itself to 
some fixed object In the pipe fishes the 
male has a marsupium or pouch formed by 
folds of the abdominal integument, and m 
this pouch the eggs, transferred thither on 
exclusion, are hatched The nerv ous system 
of fishes presents considerable variety The 
araphioxus has no enlargement of the nervous 
tiunk comparable to a brain, but in all the 
others the division into fore, mid, and hind 
brain is clearly marked The olfactory 
organs are, in most cases, pits or sacs, on 
whose walls the olfactory filaments are 
spread out The sense of taste seems less 
provided for, the tongue and palate being 
mostly firm, and often set with teeth There 
IS no external ear, and the internal apparatus 
is not wholly inclosed in bone, as in the 
higher vertebrates, but is partly free in the 
cavity of the skull The eye is, m most 
cases, relatively large and flattened exter 
nally, the sight being keen Special organs 
of touch are wanting for the most part, 
though the labial filaments, seen in the cod, 
whiting, mullet, and sturgeon, are of this 
nature Among the most curious appli- 
ances with which fishes are provided, are 
the electneal apparatus that appear in 
some species, as in the torpedo or electric 
ray and the electric eel, both of which pos 
sess batteries capable of giving a shock of 
considerable power Some fishes inhabit 
exclusively either fresh or salt water, others, 
as the salmon, migrate periodically from the 
one to the other 

Fishes may be roughly divided into two 
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sections — Cbondropterygioua or Carti- 
laginous fishes, having a cartilaginous or 
hbro cartilaginous skeleton, and the Osseous 
or Bony fishes, having a bony skeleton 
These two great divisions formed the basis 
of the classihcation of Cuvier Agassiz pro- 
posed to divide fishes into four orders ac- 
cording to the character of their scales, viz 
Canoid, Placoid, Cycloid, Ctenoid 

Tlie following divisions are now usually 
recognized — 

Order 1 — Teleostei Osseous or Bony 
Fishes, corresponding nearly to the Osseous 
fishes of Cuvier’s classification Characters 
Skeleton more or leas thoroughly ossified, 
two pairs of limbs usually present m the 
form of fins, gills free, comb-like, or tufted, 
usually cycloid or ctenoid scales Sub 
order I — Malacopten Fishes with a com- 
plete set of fins supported by rays, all of 
which are soft, as a rule Examples herring, 
pike, carp, salmon, eel, &c Sub order II — 
Anacanthini b ishes with fins entirely sup- 
ported by soft ra}s, ventral fins wanting, 
or if present placed under the throat beneath 
or in advance of the pectoral fins Ex 
amples cod, haddock, ling, sole, turbot, and 
other flat fishes Sub order III — Acanthop 
ten Fishes having one or more of the first 
rays of the fins in the form of spines, scales 
usually ctenoid, ventral fins beneath or in 
front of the pectorals Examples perch, 
gurnard, mackerel, mullet, &c Sub order 
IV — PUctoqnaihi Body covered with 
ganoid plates, scales, or spines, ventral fins 
generally wanting Examples globe fish, 
sun fish, tugger fish Sub order V — Lopho 
hranchii Cills in the form of little tufts 
upon the branchixl arches, scales ganoid 
Example hippocampus or sea horse 

Order II — Elasmobranchii Characters 
Skeleton cartilaginous , no bones in the head, 
the skull forming a cartilaginous box, gills 
forming a senes of pouches, two pan of fins 
supported by cai tilaginous fin rays, skin 
covered by placoid growths of v arums kinds, 
as tubercles, spines, &c Sub order 1 — IIo 
lotephali Jaws bony and coveted with 
broad plates representing the teeth , only 
one external gill apeiture, coveied with a 
gill cover The chimsera or king of the 
herrings is an example Sub order II — 
Plagiostomi Mouth transverse (Gr pUupos, 
athwart) and on the under surface of the 
head, branchial sacs opening by several 
distinct apertures Sharks, rays, skate 

Order III —GANOiDEr Characters Body 
covered with ganoid plates, scales, or spines, 
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skeleton partially ossified, the vertebral 
column being generally cartilagmous, skull 
with distinct cranial bones, usually two 
pairs of fins, the first rays of which are 
mostly in the form of spines, tail generally 
heterocercal There are few living ganoid 
fishes, the great majority of them being 
found fossil The best known living ex 
amples are the sturgeons 

Order IV — Marsipobranohii Charac 
ters General form eel like or serpentine, 
no paired fins to represent the limbs, only a 
median fin extending round the posterior 
extremity of the body, mouth circular and 
destitute of jaws proper, gills in the form of 
fixed pouches or sacs Examples lampreys 
and bag fishes 

Order V — Phartngobranchii I’he 
lancelet, the onl^ example Characters 
No skull or distinct brain, no distinct heart, 
no vertebrse, no limbs, mouth a longitudi 
nal fissure surrounded by filaments, walls 
of the pharynx perforated by ciliated slits 
which serve as branchiee 
Order VI — Dipnoi Represented by only 
a few fishes, as the mud fish or lepidosiren 
and c eratodus Chai acters Body some w hat 
eel like in form and covered with scales, 
pectoral and ventral limbs both present and 
filifoim or sometimes paddle shaped, both 
gills and lungs present These animals 
form a connecting link between the fishes 
and the amphibia 

Ichthyop'sida (Greek, lehthys^ a fish, and 
appearance), one of the three great 
primary divisions of the Vertebrata (the 
others being Sauropsida and Mainmahi), 
comprising the fishes and amphibia 

Ichthyor'nis (Greek, ichtht/% a fish, arms, 



Fig 1 Ichthmmw di$p<xr roetored Fig 2 Right jaw, 
mu( r vu v\ , half natuial sue 

a bird), a fossil genus of carnivorous and 
probably aquatic birds, one of the earliest 
known Amencan fonns It is so named 
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from the character of the vertebrae, which, 
even in the cervical region, have their ar 
ticular faces biconcave as in fishes It is 
also charactenzed by having teeth set m 
distinct sockets Its wings were well de 
veloped, and the scapular arch and bones of 
the legs conformed closely to the true bird 
type 

Ichthyosau^ruB (Greek, ichthys^ a fish, 
muros, a lizajrd), an immense fossil marine 
saurian or reptile, having an organization 
combining the characters of saurian reptiles 
and of fishes with some of the peculiarities 
of the whales The members of this genus 
had four broad feet or paddles inclosed in a 
single sheath of integument, and a long and 
powerful tail Some of the laigest of these 
reptiles must have exceeded 80 feet in 
length Their remains range from the Lower 
Lias to the Chalu, and the great repository 
hitherto has been the Lias at Lynn Regis 
Ichthyo'siB, or Firh skin Disease, a 
roughness and thickening of the skin, por 
tions of which become hard and scaly, and 
occasionally corneous, with a tendency to 
excrescences This disease seldom yields 
permanently to any plan of treatment 
I'cica, a genus of plants, nat order Amy 
ridacese, mostly large trees, natives of South 
America / altissima, the cedar wood of 
Guiana, is a useful timber All of these trees 
}ield a transparent fluid resembling turpen 
tine m many of its properties, and some 
times named tcica, also elerni or copal 
Icolmklll (i kom kil') See Iona 
Ico'mum See Komeh 
Icon'oclasts, image breakers, the party 
m the early Christian C'hurch that would 
not tolerate images, much less the adoration 
of them At first images of martyrs and 
bishops were placed in the churches meiely 
to keep their memory fresh, but latterly (in 
the 6th century) they began to be wor 
shipped, lights being burned before them 
and incense offered in their honour The 
eastern emperor Leo III issued an edict m 
7 26 ordering the people to abstain from the 
worship of such images, and soon after he 
decreed their destruction T his caused great 
commotion, and there arose two parties in 
the church, the image worshippers and the 
Iconoclasts or image breakers, who each in 
turn persecuted the other In 754 a council 
at Constantinople condemned image wor 
ship, in 787 the second council of Nice 
(Nicaea) asserted and defined the doctnne 
The controversy lasted over a century, com 
mg to an end when, under the Impress 


Theodora, a council held at Constantinople 
(842) declared in favour of the worship of 
images among the Greeks, a decision which 
was confirmed by a second council, held 
869-870, in the same place In the Western 
Empire also images were at first retained 
only to preserve the memory of pious men, 
but the decision of the pope, which allowed 
the worship of images, finally prevailed in 
the Western Church See Iconolatry 
Iconoratry, the worship or adoration of 
the images of sacred personages connected 
with the Christian religion, as images in 
tended to represent angels, the Virgin Mary, 
saints, martyrs, &c Iconolatry must not 
be confounded with idolatry, which worships 
objects as being themselves divine or pos 
sessing supernatural power The worship 
or adoration of images w as not common m 
the church for several centuries after Christ, 
and in its earlier stages it excited strong 
feelings, especially m the Eastern section of 
the church (See Iconoclasts ) 'I he second 
council of NiCcta taught that images were 
to be retained, but that they were not to 
be objects of adoration in the strict sense, 
though it was right to salute, honour, and 
venerate them, and to burn lights and in 
cense before them 'This decree was rejected 
by Charlemagne and by a council at I lank 
fort in 794, but the piactice of image wor 
ship finally established itself in the West 
Roman Catholics maintain that the cultus 
of images is ‘relative,’ and that they are 
not in themselves really adored or honoured, 
‘but that all adoration and veneration is re 
ferred to the prototypes, inasmuch as images 
have no dignity or excellence to which such 
honour properly appertains ’ 

Icter'idse, a family of American passerine 
buds, allied to the starlings, remarkable for 
the hammock like nests which they con 
struct, and hence called hangnests The 
Baltimore bird may be regarded as typi 
cal 

Ictl'nus, an ancient Greek architect, chief 
architect of the Parthenon of Athens, 4d8 B c 
Icy Cape, a cape of Alaska, in the Arctic 
Ocean, lat 71° N, Ion 101° w 
Ida, in ancient geography — (1) A moun 
tain range m the Troad (Mysia), at the foot 
of which lay the city of Troy Its highest 
peak was Gargarus, about 4660 feet (2) 
1’he middle and highest summit of the moun 
tain chain which divides the island of Crete 
from east to west This peak affords a fine 
prospect, and is covered with woods of pine, 
maple, and cedar, but is not fertile 
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I'daho, one of the United States of North 
America, on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, having Montana and Wyoming 
on the east^ and Washington and Oregon on 
the west, Utah and Ne\ada on the south, 
and Bntish Columbia on the north, area, 
80,294 square miles Idaho owes its rise 
and importance to its rich gold fields, pre- 
vious to the discovery of which, in 1860 and 
subsequently, it was inhabited only by In 
dians The surface is largely mountainous, 
the highest summits rising to 12,000 and 
13,000 feet In the centre of the state are 
the Salmon River Mountains, to which 
belongs the picturesque and lofty Saw tooth 
Range The chief rivers are the Lewis or 
Snake River and the Salmon River, the 
latter a tributary of the former, which again 
joins the Columbia Along the course of 
the Snake River in the 8 e and s is a 
desert tract 400 miles long by 40 to 60 
broad There are valuable forests, but they 
extend only over a small area. The scenery 
along the Salmon River in some places is 
grand, the stream flowing between perpen 
dicular walls of rock from 600 to 2000 feet 
high Gold has been found in many places, 
and there are also valuable silver mines, gold 
and silver being produced to the value of 
about £1,000,000 annually Coal, copper, 
iron, and salt are likewise found in many 
localities The wild animals include the 
griz/ly bear The higher mountain ranges 
are bleak and barren, but the lower hills 
are generally well wooded, and the soil of 
the valleys is productive In general the 
surface is better adapted for grazing than 
for farming Bois^ City is the capital Bop 
(1890), 84,385, (1900), 161,771 

Idalium (now Dali), a promontory of the 
east coast of Cyprus on which was a cele- 
brated temple of Venus, hence her sur 
name Idalia 

Id'desleigh, Stafford Henry North 
COTB, FIRST Earl of, English statesman, 
bom 1818, died 1886 He was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he gained 
the highest honours, became private secre 
tary to Mr Gladstone in 1843, and was 
called to the bar in 1847 In 1851 he sue 
ceeded his grandfather in the family baro 
netcy He held vanous offices, and lepre 
sented several constituencies in parliament, 
being long member for North Devon He 
published a treatise. Twenty Years of i inan- 
cial Policy, m 1862 He was made special 
commissioner to the U States in 1871 to 
arrange the Alabama difficulty He was 
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secretary for India (1867 -68) and chancellor 
of the exchequer (1874-80) Upon Mr 
Disraeli’s elevation to the peerage he be 
came leader of the Lower House, his task 
being all the more diffleult on account of 
the parhamentarv obstiuction of the Irish 
Home Rule party He was elected lord 
rector of Edinburgh University in 1883 
Lord Salisbury having undertaken to form 
a government, he was created (1885) Earl 
of Iddesleigh, and became first lord of the 
treasury 

Ide, a fish of the carp family (Cyprinidae), 
the Leuci’icus idus, found in rocky lakes of 
Northern Europe It is a good table fish, 
which might be introduced into British 
waters 

Idea, as a term in mental philosophy, has 
been used in various senses Plato regarded 
ideas as the archetypes or original models 
of things, as existing from eternity and con 
stituting the patterns according to which 
the Deity fashioned the various things of 
which we become cognizant by our senses 
According to Plato, idt as were independent 
of matter, and it w as they that were the only 
objects of true knowledge Aristotle op 
posed Plato’s doctrine of independent ideas, 
but held the doctrine of ideas being types 
or patterns accompanying matenal things 
By Descartes and many modern philosophers 
the word is employed to signify all our mental 
representations, all the notions which the 
mind frames of things See also Idealism 

IdeAlism, the philosophical terra which, 
in contradistinction to realism, expresses the 
view that subjective or ideal existence is not 
only the onginal but the only true being, 
and according to which there is allowed to 
sensible objects merely a phenomenal exis 
tence dependent upon the mind of a think- 
ing subject In modern times idealism has 
been maintained by Descartes, Berkeley, 
Kant, Fichte, Schellmg, and Hegel Some 
of these, as Descartes and Kant, are not, 
however, pure idealists, inasmuch as they 
allow at least a problematical existence to 
sensible things independent of the thinking 
subject Berkeley is perhaps the most 
thorough going idealist, holding that what 
IS called matter consists merely of ideas, 
that IS, appearances produced in the mind 
by the direct influence of the Deity This 
dogmatic idealism of Berkeley differs from 
the cntical or transcendental idealism of 
Kant This consists in the doctnne that all 
the matenal of expenence is given in sensa- 
tion, but on the other hand the forms of the 
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expenenoe (space, time, and the categories 
of the understandmg) arise m ourselves d 
prior If aud that accordingly sensible objects 
are knovrn only as they appear to us and 
not as they are m themselves Fichte, on 
the other hand, rejected the notion of things 
m themselves as untenable and self contra 
dictory, and created the system of so called 
subjective idealism, according to which the 
I or thinking subject produces the appear 
ance of a sensible world by a mode of ac 
tivity grounded upon its essential nature 
The theories of Schelling and Hegel are 
developments of the Fichtean doctrine 

Iden'tity of person in point of law must 
often be proved m legal proceedings, as in 
proving a thief, &c The usual proof is the 
oath of one who was cognizant of the facts 
at the time referred to A common de* 
fence of persons accused of crime is that it 
is a case of mistaken identity, m which case 
the piisouer must usually prove an alihi — 
? € that he was in some other place at the 
time specified 

Ides, Latin Idas, with the Romans, the 
15th day of March, May, July, and October 
In the other months the 13th was the ides 
The ides of March, on account of Caesar s 
assassination having taken place on that 
day, was an ater dies ov black day, and the 
senate was not allowed to sit See Calendar 

Idiocy See Idiot 

Idiosyn'crasy, a distinctive peculiarity of 
the mental or bodily amstitution of any 
person, or that constitution or temperament 
which 18 peculiar to any person The term 
sometimes corresponds with antipathy (which 
see) 

Idiot, a person who, from original defect, 
18 almost destitute of intelligence, or in whom 
the intellect seems to be almost wholly 
wanting In some cases the intellectual 
development is so low that there appears to 
be little more than a vegetative life Others 
not quite so low in the intellectual scale re 
cognize the persons with whom they live, 
are capable of being affected by certain 
emotions, understand a few questions, arti 
culate a few words, and are able to take their 
own food, but are quite unable to do any kind 
of work Those endowed with a little more 
mtelligence may sometimes be employed in 
some kinds of labour which present no com- 
plicacy or diflftculty, but they are incapable 
of performing any intricate calculation or 
going through any long train of reasomng 
The brain of idiots is sometimes sufficiently 
regular m its conformation, although in the 


great majcmty of cases there is something 
abnormal The forehead is often depressed, 
receding, and flattened , sometimes the back 
parts of the head disproportionately large 
The majority of idiots are of small stature 
and of weak constitution, rarely living be- 
yond forty years Tne causes of idiocy are 
not well known It may be hereditary 

I'docrase, a mineral sometimes massive, 
and very often in shinmg prismatic crystals 
Its primitive form is a four sided prism with 
square bases It is called also Vesuvian or 
Pyramidal Qarnetf and differs from common 
garnet chiefly in form 

Idol'atry is the worship of an image, ob- 
ject, or symbol as having m itself some 
divine or supernatural power, and being 
able in some way to respond to the worship 
paid to it, such images or objects being called 
idols, or the adoration of something merely 
natural as something supernatural and 
divine Many have regarded idolatry as a 
declension from the one true God, and have 
seen in the various forms of heathen wor 
ship only more or less complete degrada 
tions of an onginal revelation Others see 
in idolatry an innate searching after God, 
and regai^ it as the first stage of human 
development the necessary beginning of a 
knowledge of God Idolatry may assume 
various forms, it may consist in a worship 
of the powers of nature, or of the heavenly 
bodies, or in animal worship, or in the wor- 
ship of imxges representing mere fanciful 
and imaginary deities, or in the still lower 
fetichism 

Id'na, a town of Austria, in Carmola, 21 
miles south west of Laibach, celebrated for 
its mines of quicksilver, which, after those 
of Almaden m Spam, are the nchest in 
Europe, and employ m mining and smelting 
about 1300 persons Fop 4284 

Idumea Sec Edom 

Idun, or Iduna, a goddess in the Scan 
dmavian mythology, wife of Bragi, keeper 
of the apples of which the gods ate to keep 
themselves young 

I'dyl (from Gr eidyllionj a ‘little image ’) 
18 the name originally and still most usually 
applied to a short and highly finished de 
scnptive poem, especially if it treats of pas- 
toral subjects, though this last circumstance 
is not an essential character of the idyL 
All that is necessary to constitute a poem 
of this class IS that it presents to view a 
complete picture m small compass 

leisk, or Ybisk, a seaport of Russia^ on 
the Sea of Azoph It was laid out only in 
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1848, but has rapidly increased, and now 
has nurseries, tanneries, tile works, oil milk, 
soap works, &c , and a considerable trade 
Pop 29,629 

lekatennburg See EhaMnnhurq 
leletz, or Yeletz, a town of Russia, gov 
of Orel, at the confluence of the leletr and 
Lutchka It has flourishing manufactures, 
and an extensive trade Pop 30,540 
lesi, or Jesi (ya'se), a walled town of 
Italy, in the province of Ancona, 17 miles 
sw of Ancona Pop 12,118 

If, a small island near Marseilles, on which 
18 the ChMeau d’lf, formerly a French state 
prison 

Iferten See Yverdun 
Iglau, an old town of Austria, the largest 
m Moravia next to Brunn, on the Iglawa, 
49 miles w n w of Brunn The staple nianu 
facture is woollen cloth Pop 24,387 
Iglesias, a walled town of Sardinia, in 
the pro\ mce of Cagliari In its vicinity are 
lead, zinc, and other mines Pop 7885 
Iglo', a manufacturing and mining town 
of northern Hungary, on the Hernad Pop 
7871 

Ignatieflf, Nicholas Paui ovitoh, RuRsian 
soldier and diplomatist, boin in St Peters 
burg 1828 He served in the Ciimean war, 
and was made a colonel 1856 In 1858 he 
was sent on a special mission to Bokhara 
and Khiva, and afterwards as ambassador 
to Peking 1860 He was appointed minister 
at Con stall tmople 1864, and was envoy ex 
traordinary 1867-78 He was conspicuous 
in the negotiations before and after the 
Russo Turkish war, and was appointed min 
ister of the interior, but was dismissed 1 882 
He represented the pai ty in favour of war, 
in opposition to Prince Gortschakoff He 
was subsequently made governor general of 
Irkutsk 

Ignatius, St , Bishop of Antioch, one of 
the apostolic fathers, said to have been a 
disciple of the apostle John His life and 
death are wrapped in fable According to 
the most trustworthy tradition he \\as ap 
pointed Bishop of Antioch a d 69, and was 
thrown to wild beasts in the circus of Antioch 
by the command of Trajan, the date being 
given by some as A D 107, by others as 
AD 116 By the Greek Church his festival 
is celebrated on Dec 20, by the Latin on 
Feb 1 In the literature of the early 
Christian church Ignatius holds an impor 
tant place as the reputed author of a num 
ber of epistles These have come down to 
us m three forms. In the longest text they 
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are 13 in numbei, but since the discovery 
of a shorter text containing only 7 the first 
has been universally recognized as in great 
part spunous, some of the letters entirely 
so, and others containing interpolations 
But even m this shorter form their genu 
meness has been disputed by numerous 
scholars Both of these texts are in Greek, 
but a still shorter text in the Syriac lan- 
guage, containing only three letters, exists 
Some maintain that the Syiiac text w as the 
earliest, though not earlier than the middle 
of the 2d century Others hold the gtiiuiue 
ness of the shorter Greek text 

Ignatius, St , Patriarch of Ck)n8tauti 
nople, son of the Emperor Michael 1 , u as 
born about 798, died in 878 When his 
father was deposed he entered a monastery, 
assuming the name of Ignatius In 846 he 
was raised to the patriarchate He was 
opposed to the Iconoclasts, and his refusal 
to admit Bardas, brother of the Kmpiess 
JKeodora, as a communicant, on account of 
his reported immorality, led to his deposi 
tion m 857 I'he schism between the Greek 
and Roman Churches began while Photius, 
his successor, was in othee, and has con 
tinned ever since He was reinstated in 
8 o7, and at an ecumenical council assembled 
at Constantinople in 869 Photius and his 
party were condemned 

Ignatius (Si ) Beans, the seeds of a large 
climbing shrub {lynatiana phibpp^nica, or 
StrychnoH J(fnattt) of the nat order Logani 
ace.e, nearly allied to that which produces 
nux vomica, inhabiting the Philippines, and 
cultivated in Cochin China The seeds con 
tain a larger percentage of strychnia than 
the nux vomica plant It was so called by 
the desuits in honour of their founder, 
Ignatius Loyola 

Ignatius Loyola See Loyola and Jesuits 
Igneous Bocks, in geology, rocks which 
are seen to owe their special character or 
structure to their materials having been 
once in a state of fusion, as lava, basalt, 
granite, &c Such rocks are not stratified, 
aud may occur in connection with sedimen 
tary rocks of any age, having usually been 
forced up from below 

Ignis FaVuus (L ‘foohsh fire’), alumi- 
nous appearance seen floating over marshy 
places at night, and sometimes, it is said, m 
churchyards It is probably due to some 
gaseous mixture capable of igniting sponta- 
neous! v, but it has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Other names are WiUrOt^the’- 
wisp and Jacha lantern. 
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Ignoran^ tines, a religions congregation of 
the R Cath Ch devoted to the gratuitous 
education of children It was founded about 
1 683 by the Abb<5 de La Salle The statutes 
of the order, approved by Benedict XIII 
m 1725, impose on its members vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience In 1789 
the order counted 1000 members, and pos 
sessed 121 houses They were forced to 
quit France, but were recalled by Bona 
parte in 1806 They are now to be met 
With in various countries In France the 
law of 1882 banished them fiom the public 
schools 

Igualada (6 gwa la'da), a town in Spain, 
province of Barcelona, 36 miles w N w of 
the town of Barcelona, on the Roya, with 
manufactures of cottons, woollens, &c Pop 
11,882 

Iguan'a, a genus of lizards, the type of 
the family Iguanidai, a native of Brazil, 
Guiana, and neighbouring localities It has 
an average length of about 4 feet Its food 
consists almost entirely of fruits, fungi, 
and other vegetable substances Its head 
IS large, the mouth wide Along the whole 
length of the back to the tip of the tail there 
IS a crest of elevated, compressed, pointed 
scales , the lower part of the head and neck 
18 furnished with a dew lap or throat pouch 



Common Iguana {Iguana tvbereulata) 


The toes are furnished with sharp claws, 
which enable it to climb trees with ease, 
while a rapid serpentine movement of its 
tail propels it swiftly through the water 
Its usual colour is dark olive green Its 
flesh IS considered a delicacy, being tender 
and delicately flavoured, resembling that of 
a chicken The eggs, of which the female 
lays from four to six dozen, are also eaten, 
having an excellent flavour They are about 
the size of those of a pigeon, are laid in the 
sand, and hatched by the heat of the sun 
Iguanldse, a family of lizards of which 
the Iguana is the type They have the body 
rounded, sometimes laterally compressed and 
furnished with a ndge or serrated crest along 
the middle line of the back from snout to 


tip of tail, sometimes a throat-pouch or dew 
lap present See Iguana 

Iguan'odon, an extinct fossil colossal 
lizard found in the Wealden strata, so 
called from the resemblance of its teeth to 
those of the iguana The pelvic bones were 
strikingly like those of birds The integu- 
ment does not seem to have possessed the 
spines or bony plates of allied species The 
anterior vertebrae were slightly amphiccel 
ous, the posterior flat The lower ]aw was 
notched for the reception of the bealc, as in 
the parrot The teeth were large and broad, 
implanted in sockets, and tranversely ridged 
Mantell, its discoverer, estimated the length 
of the animal at from 60 to 70 feet, but 
Owen’s calculation is 30 feet 

Ihlang-ihlang (elang e'lang) See llang 
'ilang 

Ihre (c're), Johan, a Swedish scholar, 
born m 1707, died in 1780 He became 
librarian at IJpsala, where he obtained in 
1737 the chair of literatuie and politics in 
the university His most important work is 
called Glossarium buiogothicum (a Swedish 
Latin dictionary) 

Ilang-ilang (Cananga odordta)^ a large 
tree of the order Anonacese, cultivated m 
India and the Philippines, and yielding from 
its flowers a rich perfume 

Il'chester, a decayed town of England, 
in Somersetshire, anciently an important 
Roman station, and furnishing numerous 
Roman remains 

Ildefon'so, San, a village of Spain, where 
is La Granja, a royal palace, built in a 
mountainous country by Philip V , in imi 
tation of Versailles, 6 miles north east of 
Segovia, 40 north by west of Madrid F he 
palace contains a great number of valuable 
paintings, statues, &c , and the gardens are 
magnificent 

Ile-de-France (si de frans), an old pro 
Vince of France, having Pans as its capital, 
and now mostly comprised in the depart 
ments of Seine, Oise, and Seme et Oise 
ireum, in anatomy, a name given to the 
lower three fifths of the small intestine 
IFeus See lime Passion 
Ilex, the genus to which the holly be- 
longs, also a name for the evergreen oak or 
holm oak See Holly and Holm oak 
UTracombe, a market town in England, 
Devonshire, on the Bristol Channel, 41 
miles N w Exeter, very picturesquely situ- 
ated There is an inner and an outer har 
hour, the former admitting ships of 800 
tons, and an active trade m coal, cattle, and 
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agricultural produce with Welsh and Irish 
ports. Ilfracombe is much resorted to as a 
bathing place and health resort Pop 8657 
111, a river of Central Asia, partly m 
Chinese territory but mostly iii Russian 
It 18 formed in Chinese Kuldja by two 
streams, the Tekes and Kunges, rising in 
the Thian shan Mountains, and flows west 
wards, failing into Lake Balkash by several 
mouths after a coui’se of 800 or 900 miles, 
half of which is na \ igable 

ILiac PaBBion, an ailment regarded by 
some as a distinct disease, though it is, in 
fact, the last stage of the severest forms of 
iolic, and is often produced by mechanical 
obstruction Acute pain, fre(iuent vomit 
ing, and hiccup are the chief symptoms It 
is often fatal Dilatation of the bowels by 
the bellows may produce good results, as 
a last resort, gastrotomy may be attended 
with success The disease is also called //ews 
iriad See Homer 
H'lon See Trotf 

Ilithyia ( i li thi'a ), among the Creeks 
the goddess who assisted women in child 
birth In after times she was almost iden 
tified with Artemis (Diana) 

Ilium See Troi/ 

Ilk'estou, a market town of Derbyshire, 
England, 9 miles fn f of Derb^, situated 
on a lofty hill The church is a fine 
ancient edifice Manufactures of hosiery 
and lace are here carried on, and a number 
of the inhabitants are employed in mining 
coal and iionstone Pop (1901), 25,383 
Ilkley, a village of Yorkshire, England, 
31 miles west of York, beautifully situated 
on the Wharf e, and much resorted to by 
visitants to the hydropathic establishments 
Near Ilkley is the fine old ruin of Bolton 
Pnory Pop 7455 
Illampu (si yam po') See Sorata 
Illapel (Si ya pel'), a town of Chile, prov 
Coquimbo Pop 6403 
Ille-et-Vilaine (el e vi Ian), a maritime 
department m the N w of France, lying be 
tween the English Channel and the depart 
ment of Loire Inf^neure It is watered 
mainly by the rivers from which it den\ es 
its name— the Vilaine, and its tnbutary, the 
Ille Little more than one half of the sur 
face 18 arable Ihe cereal crops consist 
chiefly of wheat, meslin, rye, and oats, 
other crops are buckwheat, hemp, tobacco, 
and flax The minerals include iron, zinc, 
and lead The principal manufactures are 
leather, sail-cloth, sacking, and coarse linens, 
and the ooaatmg trade is active Rennes 
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IS the capital, St. Male the chief seaport 
Pop 615,480 

Illegitimacy See Bastard 

Illi'cium, a genus of eastein Asiatic and 
American evergreen deciduous shrubs, be- 
longing to the nat order Magnoliaceae The 
plants of this genus are called aniseed trees, 
from their fine aromatic scent The fruit 
of I anisdtum (Chinese anise) is the star 
anise of the shops (see A ms() I rclu/iosum 
IS a Japanese species, held sacred by the 
natives, who decoiate the tombs of their 
dead with wreaths of it, and burn the fra 
grant bark as incense before their deities 

Illimani (il yi ma'ne), one of the loftiest 
peaks in the Bolivian Andes, fully 21,000 
feet high, and covered with glaciers 

Il'lmoiB (il'i noi or -nois), one of the 
Western United States, bounded on the 
north by Wisconsin, east by Lake Michigan 
and Indiana, south east by Kentucky, from 
which it 18 separated by tbe Ohio, and west 
by the Mississippi, separating it from Mis 
soun and Iowa, greatest length, 370 miles, 
greatest breadth, 160, area, 56,650 square 
miles The surface is somewhat hilly near 
the Ohio, and undulating towards the west, 
and a lange of bluffs runs for a considerable 
distance along the margin of the Mississippi, 
but with these exceptions the state is one 
contmuoiis plain, with a gentle inclination 
towards the south-west It has a greater 
proportion of arable land than any other 
state of the Union 'J he only part of the 
state thickly wooded is the extreme south 
portion The chief rivers are the Illinois, 
which traverses the state diagonally north 
east to south west. Rock, Kaskaskia, and 
Wabash Indian corn and wheat are the 
chief objects of cultivation, but rye, oats, 
buckwheat, potatoes, turmjis, cotton, hemp, 
flax, tobacco, castor 1 ean, &c , are also pro 
duced, and the cultivation of the vine is 
making considerable progress The common 
domestic animals are abundant, and im 
mense numbers of swine are reared on the 
mast of the forests Lead is found in vast 
quantities, and the ore (argentiferous galena) 
contains a considerable percentage of silver, 
the metal is found chiefly near the Wiscon 
Bin frontier, Galena being the centre of the 
mining district Bituminous coal abounds, 
and is raised in considerable quantities, and 
several valuable salt springs are found m 
the east and south The rocks mostly are 
hmestone, gypsum, and sandstone The 
climate, although somewhat humid, is gen- 
erally healthy The commerce and manu- 
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factures have been largely developed of late 
years, and there is a greater development 
of railroads than m any other state The 
Illinois and Michigan Canal connects Lake 
Michigan at Chicago with the Illinois at La 
Salle (distance 96 miles), and enables vessels 
of some size to pass from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the St Lawrence There is a well- 
organized school system Illinois U ni versity 
at Urbana is a well equipped institution 
Spnngheld is the seat of government, and 
Chicago, on Lake Michigan, the principal 
commercial depot Illinois was constituted 
a separate terntory in 1809, and admitted 
as a state into the Union in 1818 Pop 
(1890), 3,826,361, (1900), 4,821,550 

Illinois, a nver in the United States, 
formed by the union of the Kankakee and 
Des Plaines, m the n e. part of the state 
of Ilhnois It flows thence s w , and falls 
into the Mississippi about 20 miles above 
the mouth of the Missouri It is 500 
miles long, half of it being navigable A 
canal connects the river with Chicago See 
above art 

Illuminated MSS See Manu$crtj)ts 

Illumma'ti (Hhe enlightened’), a name 
given to the members of several societies, 
especially to those of a seciet society founded 
in 1776 by Adam Weishaupt, professor 
of law at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, for mutual 
assistance in attaining a higher degree of 
morality and virtue It spread over Koman 
Catholic Germany, and contained in its 
most flourishing condition 2000 members, 
among whom were individuals of distin 
guished talents and high rank The con 
stltution and organization were taken partly 
from the Jesuits and partly from the 
masons Dissensions, however, were intro 
duced into the body, and m 1784 it was 
dissolved by the Bavanan government The 
members were called also Perfectiblists 


— ILORIN 

Illyria, IlltrIcum, a name formerly 
rather loosely apphed to a large tract of 
country on the east side of the Adriatic, the 
ancient Illyrians being the ancestors of the 
modem Albanians Piracy was carried on 
by the Illyrians, whose kmgs were therefore 
embroiled in quarrels with the Eomans, 
which ended m their subjugation m 228 b c 
They sought from time to time to shake off 
their chains, but bemg always beaten, the 
country at last became a Roman province 
The name of Illyrian Provinces was given, 
by a decree of Napoleon in 1809, to (^ai 
niola, Dalmatia, and other countries, then 
part of the French Empire After the fall 
of Napoleon th^ Illyrian Provinces were 
restored to Austria, and designated as the 
Kingdom of Illyria, a title which the country 
bore till 1849, when it was divided into the 
provinces of Cannthia, Carniola, and the 
Coast lands 

Ilmen, a lake in Russia, gov of Novgo 
rod, neai its western borders, length about 
3 3 miles, breadth 28 It receives numerous 
streams, and dischaiges itself by the Volk 
hov into Lake Ladoga It abounds m fish 
There is another lake of this name in Rus 
sia (also called Lake Manitch), on the fron 
tiers of the governments of Caucasus and 
Don Cossacks 

Il'menau, a town of Central Germany, 
in the Grand duchy of Saxe Weimar-Eisen 
ach, on the river 11m It has a grand ducal 
castle, manufactures of porcelain, terra cotta 
ware, &c , and a hydropathic establishment 
Pop 10,416 

irmmster, a small but ancient market 
town of England, m Somersetshire, 17 miles 
south by east Bridgewater Pop 2287 

Ilo'rm, a town m W Africa, Nigeria, 
about 150 miles N E of the Bight of Benin 
in Nupe, a great centre of trade, pop 
150,000, mostly Mohammedans 
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